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JAPAN WILL NOT 
BROOK MORE. DELAY 


Washington Learns of Critical 
Feeling In Tokio. 


Proposals In Japan’s Last Note Made 
Public—Peking Diplomats Ex- 
pect War Within a Few Days. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The Associated 
Press learns from a high official source 
that Japan, in her last note to the Russian 
Government, announced that the minimum 
proposition which she can accept from Rus- 
gia are rights in Korea equal to those 
claimed by Russia in Manchuria. 
In it Japan 


recognize the supremacy of Russia ‘in Man- 


return, is said, agrees to 


ehuria. 

To this proposition, The Associated Press 
is informed, Russian Government will 
not give its approval, feeling that Japan 
should content herself with modifications 
in the form of concessions in Korea for her 


the 


commerce. 

The Russian Government has not aban- 
Goned hope of a diplomatic settlement of 
the question, in view of the powerful pres- 
Britain and France are 
Japan to consent 


which Great 
bear upon 


sure 
bringing to 


| 


— 


the decline was increased by energetic 
action on the part of the traders who seizea 


the opportunity to bear stocks. London 
was 2 seller of the imternationally listed 
issues, but the supply of stock from_ this 
source alone was not sufficient to have 
much effect upon the market had it not 
been for the heavy seiling for home account. 

It. was uot, however, supposed that the 
immediate effects of a Russo-Japanese war 
as far as this country is concerned would 
be ijiamaging tc the extent indicated by 
yesterday's stock market, it being neces- 
sary to take into account in the day’s move- 
ment the extensive part played by the 
bears. The market had been advancing 
witn only slight reactions for many days, 
and yesterday a good opportunity was of- 
fered to those who desired lower prices to 
bring —— en oe and the opportunity was 
seized with avidity. 

Sales during the day amounted to about 
450,000 shares, most of which were dealt: in 
during the last hour. The most active 
stocks were those which had led the mac- 
ket’s advance, and these were the ones 
to show the greatest weakness. St. Paul, 
which was very strong during the first part 
of the week, lost 3% points; Amalgamated 
Copper, the most active stock of the day, 
lost 4% points, and Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
ended with a net decline of 3% points. In 
many other representative railroad stocks 
deciine of one to three poimts were record- 
ed, and in nearly every instance the market 
closed without any recovery. The inactive 
and high-priced fssues also declined, but 
with very few exceptions, the heaviest 
losses of the day were in the active issues. 


WHEAT PIT FEELS WAR DANGER 


The Market Strong and Excited by the 
News from the Far East. 


CHICAGO, Jan. —The greatest excite- 
ment in months in the wheat market was 
experienced to-day in sensitive response to 
the news from thé Far East. The market 
closed an hour earlier than usual and the 
curtailment of working time became an 
auxiliary factor in the speculative excite- 
ment. The effect on prices was marked, 
May wheat closing with a net gain of 3% 
cents over Thursday's close and July at an 
advance of 3% to 3%. 

According to members of prominent firms, 
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{ the drop in British consols was the spark 


it is emphatically stated that Russia will | 


never admit the parallel between her po- 
sition in Manchuria and that of Japan im 
Korea. 

Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, 
thinks the Far Eastern situation “ gloomy, 
but not without some hope of salvation.” 


| two-cent range and the bid for July was | 


At the Japanese Legation to-night it was | 


intimated thgt if the Russian 
not give definite assurance that in general 
the concessions asked for by Japan 
Korea will be granted, the Tokio Govern- 
ment will be ‘impelled abandon diplo- 
macy for force. 

Dispatches received by Mr. Takahira, the 
Japanese Minister from Tokio, to-day tell 
of the critical state of public feeling there. 
It is stated that 
definite reply Japan 
tory note as indicating Russia’s 
fer hostilities until the Spring, 
forces on land and : 


to 
: 


nterpret:a Uila- 
wish to de- 
when her 


will 


advantage 

If Japan is convinced of Russ 
tion not ‘to accept her proposals, the Tokio 
it is declared, will not hesi- 


ia’s inten- 


Government. 


ate take the initiative and assume ile | ‘ : <a 
pate) a ‘take the Sumise ' Japanese source published in the Politische 


war. 


responsibility for making 
does 


The Japanese Minister not believe 
that after the manner in which he claims 
his people have acted throughout the nego- 

they will forfeit any 
they may have in this country 
first. 


tiations 
which 
strikin 


by 


a 
5 
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PEKING, Jan. 5. 
session of the best informed diplomats. in 
Peking convinces 
Russia and Japan 
within a few days. 


TOKIO, Jan. —A powerful squadron, 
consisting of six armored cruisers and Ad- 
mira: Kaminmura, expected to leave 
“ Saseho to-morrow for Masam-Pho, Korea. 
Saseho is a Japanese port, twenty-five 
miles northwest of Nagasaki. 

A second report has it that the Japanese 
squadron under Admiral Kaminmura will 
seize the port of Masam-Pho, and that its 
departure has been fixed for Jan. 4. In 
well-informed circles, however, it is doubt- 
ed that Japan would seize any Korean port 
except to forestall] Russia in the event of 
the latter showing evidences of any inten- 
tion to take such a step or in the event of 
the negotiations between the two countries 
finally ending in failure. 

Great activity prevails, and the force of 
workmen has been increased at the Osaka 
Arsenal. The holidays of the arsenal oper- 
atives have been curtailed in order to hurry 
the work in hand. 


LONDON, Jan. 3.—Foreign Secretary 
Lansdowne has informed Baron Hayashi, 
the Japanese Minister, that he fears the 
war party in Russia is in the ascendant 
and that he has faint hopes of Japan re- 
ceiving a favorable reply. 

Baron Hayashi says he has received no 
the intended dispatch of a Jap- 
to Masam-Pho. The last 


is inevitable, possibly 
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is 


news of 
anese squadron 
news he had 
was there. The Minister pointed ou that, 


the dispatch of a squadron to Masam-Pho ; 


would not necessarily be a warlike action, 
though it could scarcely help being regard- 
ed in the line of other precautions which 
Japan has openiy taken. 

The weekly papers here share in the gen- 
eral feeling of alarm current in Great 
Britain. The Spectator says war draws 
ever nearer, and adds: “‘ If we are dragged 
into this war, as we may be, the country 
will not be divided in sympathy, dislike 
of Russia being as strong among the 
masses of our population as it was in 
1855.”’ 

The Saturday Review adopts a somewhat 
similar tone, saying that the likelihood of 
Chinese intervention menaces the commer- 
éial interests of all Europe and of the 
United States. 


CLYDE ENGINEERS FOR JAPAN. 


Will Sail from Liverpool Jan. 5 on the 
Way to the Far East. 


GLASGOW, Jan. 2.—A large number of 
Clyde marine engineers received cable or- 
ders from the Japanese Government to- 
day to proceed immediately to Japan, They 
were engaged by the Japanese Government 


reply does : t 
~ | was 84% cents. 


in j 
! ties, the close was only 4% cent lower than 


was that a Russian cruiser ! 


| of 80. cents, 


to a continuance of the negotiations, but | which, falling into the bed of. pessimistic 


advices from European capitels, set the 
speculative tinder afire. The market be- 
came so big that it was almost impossible 
to keep track of it. 


terested in the cereal made a concerted ef- 


fort to cover, and naturally found very lit- 
even at the advance. j 


the market, 


tle 
: s offered for May showed a 


Opening price 


on 


only fractionally under this range. , 

The bottom price of May at the opening 
At the height of the excite- 
id although 


ment this option touched 8:%, 1 
large quanti- 


at this price shorts secured 


the top, at 87%. July, from its bottom price 
rose by leaps and bounds to 
82% and closed 3% to 3% over Thursday, at 
Sz, to S2%. , 

The corn market also advanced sharply 


| in sympathy, and oats also, although in a 


if Russia fails to give a } 


ea can be used to better | 


| Northern 


sympathy j 


—Information in the pos ; 


them that war between ; 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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' 
j 
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six months ago, on the understanding that ! 


ey would be called on if active service ; ee 
8 i Korea’s Emperor Decorated by France. 


was probable. 
Full instructions were sent them in 


eypher. They will go to the Far East by 
way of Canada, and will sail from Liver- 
pool Jan. 5. 


STOCK MARKET DEPRESSED. 


vi 
Bear Attacks Helped by Apprehension 
of War Between Russia and Japan. 


Apprehension over the immediate possi- 
bility of war between Russia and Japan re- 
sulted sterday in a severe decline in the 
New York stock market. Losses of from 
one to four points were recorded in al! of 
the active issues, including those listed: in 
London as well as in New York, and also 
thos2 which have only a local market. 

The extent to which the downward move- 
ment was carried was due to the fact that 


' 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


. 


.ss degree. The close on May corn was 2 
a over Thursdey, while May oats 
showed a net gain of % to % cent. Provis- 
ions also were affected, May_ pork leading 
the advance with a gain of 57% cents. 


RUSSIA FOR’A NEUTRAL ZONE. 
Reported Proposal Regarding Korea 
Said Not to Suit Japan. 
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VIENNA, Jan. —A statement from a 


Correspondenz says that Russia has pro- 
the creation of a neutral zone in 
Korea running south from the 
Manchurian frontier as far east as Yuensan 
and west to Ping-Yang, which is clearly 
unacceptable to Japan. . 

The paper adds that the statement says 
the reoccupation of Mukden and the con- 
tinued occupation of Antung will be car- 
ried out if for no other purpose than to 
prevent China's fulfillment of the treaty 
with the United States. 


posed 


ST. PETERSBURG, Jan. 2.—It appears to 
be true that Russia has decided not to ac- 
cept Japan's precise proposals. But the 
Foreign Office here to-day informed The 
Associated Press that Foreign Minister 
Lamsdorf and the Sapanese Minister,- M. 
Kurino, are still conferring with the view 
of arriving at an amicable settlement. 

Unofficially, the situation is regarded as 
being most serious. 

It is officially stated that ‘there is abso- 
lutely no truth in the report from Berlin 
that the Czar yesterday received adispatch 
from. Viceroy Alexieff and called his Min- 
isters to a midnight conference, which was 
still sitting early this morning. 


ROME, Jar. 2.—Notwithstanding the pes- 
simistic news from the Par East, official 
circles here do not believe that war is near, 
as Japan before the opening of hostilities 
will certainly desire to have in the Far 
East the two warships she purchased at 
Genoa from the Argentine Republic. The 
crews for these vessels have arrived at 
Genoa. 

The Japanese Admiral Isurataro Matza, 
who discusses the advisability of taking the 
two ships through the Strait of Gibraltar, 
instead of by the Suez Canal, in order to 
avoid a possible attack from the Russian 
naval forces. says he believes the two 
Chilean warships, Libertad and Constitu- 
tion, reported to have been sold to England, 
have been bought by Japan. 


KAISER LOOKS FOR PEACE. 


Special Cable to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BERLIN, Jan. 2.—The Tageblatt states 
that Emperor William informed Admiral 
von Hollman at an audience on Thurs- 
day that he was confident peace would 
be maintained in the Far East. 

It is considered significant, however, 
that no heads of States or Ministers men- 
tioned the Far Eastern situation in their 


New Year’s addresses. 
RUSSIAN SHIPS OFF TO-DAY. 


BIZERTA, Tunis, Jan. 2.—The Russian 
squadron destined for the Far East will 
sail to-morrow for Alexandria. 

A reception and banquet was given to- 
day aboard the battleship Oslabya. Ad- 
miral Wirenius, in. command of the squad- 
ron, 
tween France and Russia. Gen. Pinchon, 
the French Resident General in Tunis, re- 


sponded, expressing on behalf of the French ; 


people of Tunis an unalterable affection 
for Russia and the Russians. 


In a dispatch from Bizerta, Dec. 18, it 
was stated that the Russian naval foree 


then anchored there consisted of an un-! 


named battleship, the battleship Oslabva, 
the cruisers Dimitri Donskoi and Aurora, 
and five torpedo boats. They 
xected then to te reinforced in a few days 
ty six more torpedo boats. 
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PARIS, Jan. 2.—A dispatch to La Patrie 
from Seoul says the Frenct* Minister has 
delivered to the Emperor of Korea the 
decoration of the Grand Cross of the Le- 


gion of Honor. 


Admiral Alexieff Gets a Special Flag. 

ST. PETERSBURG, Jan. 2.—An imperial 
decree just issued grants Admiral Alexieff, 
Viceroy of the Far Bast, a special flag, 
consisting of the blue cross’of St. Andrew 
on a white ground, with a black eagle in 
the centre. The Viceroy is also accorded 
a salute of twelve guns. 


Florida and Cabra, 
Aiken and Augusta. 

P. rR. R. and Southern Rwy the best route. 
Ly. New York 3:25 P. M. daily; only afternoon 
train making iminedciate connection at Jackson- 
ville with Florida East Coast Line. Jan. 11, 
inauguration Southern’s Palm Limited. Dining 
Car service Southern Rwy unexcelled. N. Y. of- 
fices 271 and 1,185 Broadway.—Adyv. 


The general public in- ; 


toasted France and the alliance be- ! 


were ex- | 


HOLD COURT HOUSE 
AGAINST SEAMAN 


Chief and Assistant Clerks Estab- 
lish All-Night Vigil. 


Refuse to Yield to New Municipal Jus- 


tice Who, They Say, Has No 
Right to Remove Them. 


After figuring in several skirmishes and 
two battles yesterday the fighting zouaves 
of Col. Gruber’s ariny of Republican Vet- 
erans went into camp last night at Wood's 
Court House, otherwise known as_ the 
Twelfth Municipal Court Building, on 
Broadway, near One Hundredth Street. 

It seems that when Col. Gruber declared 
war on the Citizens’ Union, just before the 
last election, the Citizens’ Union forces 

| joined those of Col, Murphy and fought in 
the Tammany army on election day. That 
battle resulted in a victory by which Alfred 
P.. W. Seaman, a Citizens’ Union lieutenant, 
was elected Justice of the court. 

The court. had been established by Col. 
Gruber’s lieutenant, Frederick E. Wood, 
who, as a member of the Legislature, intro- 

| 
| 


duced the bill creating it. Lieutenant Wood 
was then appointed Chief Clerk of the 
court, and resigned his position as Assem- 
blyman to.take the job, because he thought 
it would be good for many years to come. 
inasmuch. as the district was overwhelm- 
ingly Kepublican, Wood believed it would 
return a Republican Justice on election day. 
Charles fF. Bruder, one of Col. Gruber’s 
tighting Captains, who had been appointed 
Assistant Cierk, thought so, too. 

But yesterday Justice Seaman appeared 

at the Court House with James W. Giloon 
| and John Service, whum he had appointed 
in the places ct Wood and Bruder. Lieut. 
Wood and Capt. Bruder were prepared tor 
| battie, ‘Chey had seized all thé ammunition 
in sight, including court blanks, dispossess 
warrant papers, summonses, complaints, 
and the official seal oi the court. They had 
also sent out a diplomatic note to the effect 
that no persons could be appointed in their 
Piaces as court clerks, unless frém the civil 
service list. There being no civil list ready, 
they claimed that they were still clerks by 
the law of * hold over.” 
Justice Seaman sent out scouts for rein- 
forcements, being satistied that a bitier 
; War was to be waged. He pressed into 
| Service the police or the West One Hun- 
| dredth Street Station, and then sent an 
i ultimatum to Lieut. Wood, ordering the 
; jatter to surrender the Court House, to- 
| gether with the ammunition that had heen 
| seized, and to act immediately. 
i.‘ Pooh!” said Lieut. Wood. ‘“ Let ’em 
: fight us. We are acting under instructions 
{ from our consul—l mean our counsel—Law- 
| yer Robert McCormack, whose consulate is 
| at 02 Broadway. Any communications the 
;} enemy has to make to us must come 
through our Consul General.” 
| Lieut. Wood and Capt. Bruder then bar- 
i ricaded the doors of the clerk's office just 
off the court room, and waited for the 
{ enemy to make an attagk. 
; Justice Seaman sent his officers, Gtloon 
; and Service, under a flag of truce to de- 
| Mand the court ammunition which had been 
| seized. 
Byer Who comes there?’’ shouted Court Of- 
i ficer Fisher, who was doing picket duty. 
. ** Service,”” came the answer. 

“Civil Service? ”’ 

*‘ No; John Service.” 

Thereupon Sentry Fisher reported at the 
guard house that a@ stranger had t¥ied to 
cross the dead-line by giving Service as 
the ponerse, 

“If ke has the password Civil Service, 

{let him in,” said Lieut. Wood. 

‘“‘He said John Service,” 

picket. 

“Go back,” commanded Wood, “ and say 
; to him that he will get in trouble if he 
| tries to force his way into the fort without 
| first obtaining the proper 

1 
‘ 
} 


i Re- 

member, it is Civil Service. 
Guard Fisher returned to the door and 
reported that no kind of service could get 
the Civil Service 


replied the 


,password. 


into the tort excepting 
brand, 

Justice Seaman and his man Giloon then 
approached the 
j mittance. 
; marshal 
; terred to 
! to this. 
| listened at the keyhole. 
| heard the voice of Lieut. 


door and rapped for ad- 
The Justice threatened to court- 
the forces inside, whom he re- 
as rebels. ‘here was no reply 
Justice Seaman and his lieutenant 
wane —— they 
ood, w said: 
“Is the safe safe?"’ eee 
“The safe is sate,”’ 
“and the seal is sealed.’ 
** We need the seal to hold court!” shout- 
ed Justice Seaman. 
“* Well,” answered Wood, “* you can’t hold 
court without us.’ 
‘* Without us,’’ added Bruder, and ‘“‘ With- 
out us” was echoed and re-echoed along 


the skirmishir line of Wood's fighters. 
Justice ere called a council, and 


,answered Bruder, 


; 
it 
was decided Zo apply to other forts for 
new court ammunition. Messengers were 
hurriedly dispatched to a neighboring court, 
and they brcught new court blanks. By 
the time they got back reinforcements in 
the shape of a regiment of police, con- 
sisting of Patrolman Farley in command 
of himself, arrived on the battle ground. 

“I came to preserve the peace,” said 
Farley. 

Upon hearing this, Lieut. Wood decided 
to leave the fort and go in search of ra- 
tions. He left the court house at 2 o'clock. 

Justice Seaman also retreated for rations. 

Capt. Bruder remained on guard until 
Wood came back. 

When Justice Seaman returned he went 
into the big courtroom and proceeded to the 
rostrum, where he rapped for order. 

“ This court is now convened,”’ he said. 

Giloon, acting as Clerk, called the calen- 
Gar. and two cases were quickly disposed 


of. 

About ths time Capt. Bruder got a fur- 
lough to procure rations. Then Justice 
Seaman ordered the jafiitor of the Court 
House to lock the doors so that the Wood 
forces could not pass in or out. Wood, 
however, executed a flank movement and 
discovered a side door which led into the 
public hall from the room in which his 
forces were camped. 

After that he remained in charge of the 
Clerk's office and the policeman walked up 
and down in the snow opposite the Court 
House, while Fisher agreed to remain on 
guard for a week if necessary to hold.the 
fort. At midnight Fisher was holding the 
fort, the Wood forces having retired to 
sleep at their homes. 

During the various skirmishes in the 
afternoon a crowd of severe! himdred men 
appeared at the Court House and viewed 
- battles without taking part wath cic. ¢ 
side. 

Justice Seaman upon going away 
Clerks Wood and Bruder that he would 
order their arrest on Monday if they still 
— to give up the court seals and the 
safe. 
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WAR TALE DISCREDITED. 


COLON, Jan. 2.—The reported sinking of 
the Colombian gunboat Gen. Pinzon by an 


{ 
| 
| 


i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


told | 


American warship is still unconfirmed and 


; is discredited here. 
The auxiliary cruiser Mayflower, 
Rear Admiral Coghlan on board, which left 


| Colon’ yesterday morning, returned here 
late vesterday from Puerto Cabello, where 
the cruiser Atlanta is cn patrol duty. 


with | 
; roads is almost. impossible. 


The gunboats Bancroft and Castine were | 


last. reported off the San Blas coast. It is 


i thought they may have gone to Cartagena | 
to demand the release of the Indian Chief, | 


Inanaquina, who is reported to have been 
captured by Colombians. 

The cruiser Olympia is coaling at Chiriqui, 
The supply steamer Culgoa arrived here 
yesterday. 


MORMON CHOIR SEEKS PRIZE. 


Special to The New York Times. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, Jan. 
Mormons ere preparing to 


2.—The 
capture 


| degrees below zero. 


first | 


prize at the St. Louis World’s Fair for the ; 


best choir. At the Chicago exposition they 


won second place, and they feel it was due : 
only to religious prejudice that they were | 


not awarded first honors 

; This time they have been especially in- 
vited by the authorities to participate in the 
cheral exercises, and all Mormondom is 
being scoured to secure the best singers ob- 
tainable. On the list age a number who 
have won personal laurels. 


Pinehurst (N. C.) Special, 
Via Southern RwW Ly. N. ? daily, except 
| Sunday, 12:55 P. M. Pullman Drawing Room. 
Sleeping Car Washington to Pinehurst. N. Y, 
offices 271 and 1,185 Broadway.—Ady. 
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HORACE ‘G. BURT RESIGNS. 


Retirement of the Union Pacific’s Presi- 
dent—His Railroad Service Has 
Lasted Thirty-five Years. 


OMAHA, Jan. 2.—Horace G. Burt, Presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific Railroad, has 
handed his resignation to the Directors. 
It is understood that it will be acted upon 
at the next meeting of the board, whic 
will be held,in the near future. At Mr. 
Burt's office it was stated that he will 
take an extensive trip for the purpose of 
getting recreation. His active railroad serv- 
ice has extended over thirty-five years, and 
he feels the need of a complete rest. The 
trip will be of several months’ duration. 


The matter of selecting a new President 
for the Union Pacific has created consid- 
erable interest, and speculation as to a suc- 
cessor for Mr. Burt includes a wide range 
of names. At Union Pacific headquarters, 
however, no opinion was officially vent- 
ured as to who will in future control the 
a. urs of the company. Mr. Burt himself 
will remain for the presént nominally in 
charge of affairs, but expects to begin at 
once his preparations for departure. 

Mr, Burt's resignation, it was learned. 
has been in the hands of the Directors for 
some time, although the fact was not made 
public un... to-day. It is not believed that 
the board wiil refuse to accept it, as Mr. 
Burt has been explicit in his expression of a 
desire to retire from the company’s service. 

President Burt was appointed to his pres- 
ent position in February, 1898, shortly after 
the receivership of the road was dissolved. 
A large number of changes and improve- 
ments had been carried through by him, 
one of which has been the expenditure of 
over a million dollars in the construction 
of new shops in Omaha. . 

Previous to his appointment as President 
of the Union Pacific system Mr. Burt was 
connected with the Chicago and North- 
western Road nearly thirty years. He 


| 
{ 


| 
| 
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served in the capacity of Chief Engineer j 


and Manager of the kremont, Elkhorn and 
Jissouri Valley Road, now a part of the 
Northwestern system, and was later made 
» ice President of the latter road, in which 


capacity he was serving when he came to; 


the Unfon Pacitc. 

President Burt had nothing to add to the 
announcement already made of his resig- 
nation, beyond saying that he expected to 
make his home in Omaha. He also stated 
that he had no plans for the future beyond 
his intention of traveling for some time. 
His communication’ to the Board of Di- 
rectors, it is said, mentioned no date on 
which his resignation is. to take effect, 
leaving the matter with the board itself. 

—_ 

Through a representative of the Harri- 
man syndicate it was learned this after- 
noon that President Burt’s resignation has 
been tendered, but has not yet been ac- 
cepted, and the questidn of a successor hag 
not been considered. 


WIFE SUES A COUNTESS. 


Mrs. Martin De Lang Accuses Widow of 
Count Esterhazy with Alienating 
Her Husband’s Affections. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The Countess 
Esterhazy, widow of Count Maximilian 
Esterhazy, who was at one time Secretary 
of the Austrian Embassy in Washington, 
is the defendant in a damage suit for 
$100,000 brought by Mrs. Laura De Lang, 
who charges that the Countess alienated 
her husband's affections. The papers were 
served on the Countess to-night. 

Mr. and Mrs.’ Martin De Lang have di- 
vided their time between homes in New 
York and Warrenton, Prince William 
County, Va. Mrs. De Lang says her®hus- 
band left their home in Virginia on Aug. 
3, amd has absented himself since. She 
charges that much of the time he has been 
in the company of the Countess Esterhazy 
in Washington. 

Friends of the said 


Countess to-night 


‘ 


‘ 


| 


| 


i 


| 
| 


that she had no knowledge’ that he was ' 


married. 

Mr. De Lang is a member of an old Swiss 
family and is said to be without means. 
Countess Esterhazy_is the daughter of 
William Carroll of Washington, a cousin 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 
married, her first husband having been 
Gen. Griffin. She has many friends at the 
Austrian Court and is said to.be a favorite 
of the present Emperor. She has an inde- 
pendent fortune. 


HEAVY SNOW UP THE STATE. 


Intense Cold Adds to the Discomfort of 
the Residents. 


Special to The New York Times. 

SARATOGA, N. Y., Jan. 2.—A driving 
snowstorm impelled by a north wind has 
been traveling over this section since noon. 
and the indications are that it will con- 
tinue throughout the night. The day 
opened with 12 degrees below zero, and has 
averaged zero since then. 

Thirteen degrees below zero are reported 
from North Creek and Schroon Lake, in 
the Adirondacks. 

Last night was the coldest of the season 


in Plattsburg. The thermometer registered 
from 10 to 15 below zero at daylight. At 
other points in the Adirondacks the mer- 
cury dropped to its lowest point this sea- 
son. At Bloomingdale it was 17 below. At 
Saranac Lake it was 23 below, at Lake 
i 21 below, and at. Dannemora 17 be- 
ow. 


ALBANY, Jan. 
parts of the State show that the snowstorm 
and cold are causing much trouble. 

At Glens Falls, with the mercury at zero 
all day, a heavy snowstorm, accompanied by 
a high wind, began this morning, and to- 
night is rapidly assuming the proportions 
of a blizzard. The electric cars and the 
trains on the steamroads are all running be- 
hind time, and reports from the country dis- 
tricts show that the roads are adly 
dr’ fted. 

Twelve inches of snow fell in Chautauqua 
Coumy. Railroad tratfic is delayed, trolley 
service at some points has been temporarily 
suspended, and travel over the country 
& high wind is 
piling the snow in deep drifts. vA 

At Waterloo the temperature was four de- 
grees below zero. On the roads the snow 
drif.ed considerably, and on Cayuga Lake 
ice over a foot thick is being cut. 

At Kingston last night was the coldest of 
the Winter, the thermometer registering 12 
During the morning 
the mercury did not get beyond 3 above 
zero. 

At Bath the heaviest snowstorm of the 
manee ranged there all day, continuing to- 
night. 7 7 

At Oswego there is a blizzard, with the 
thermometer below zero and the wind 
blowing forty miles an hour. Passenger 
trains are several hours late, and the move- 
ment of freight trains has been entirely 
suspended. 


CATSKILL, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The intensely 
cold weather this afternoon caused a shut- 


.—Reports from various 


9 


' down at one of the American Ice Com- 


pany’s houses here, the men outside on the 
ice field refusing to continue working. A 
heavy snowstorm prevails to-night, and 
trolley traffic is at a standstill, the ther- 
mometer registering 3 degrees below zero. 


THE SHOREHAM, Washington, D. C, 
American and European plans. Best location, 
best service, and best cuisfme, making it the 


+ leading hotel of the Capital City.—John T. De 


; vine.—Adv. 


2:55 P. M. 
The hour for leaving New York for Pinehurst, 
Camden, and Florida. Telephone 2301 Madison 
Square for all informaticn.—Adv, 


; which 


The Countess has been twice ! 


| 
| 


‘an hour about noon, and storm signals were 
‘displayed all along the coast. 
jo’e ook 


'tled down. to business. 
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CITY IN STORM'S CRIP 


ng Snow Throughout Day 
Blocks Traffic. 


Drivi 


Streets at Night Are Deserted—Trains 
Are. Delayed at the Railroad 
Terminals. 


The first real Winter’s storm of the sea- 
son came upon this city during the early 
hours of yesterday morning, and at mid- 
night last night its accompaniments of 
howling winds and blinding snow were 
still raging down avenues, swirling through 
streets and byways with ever-increasing 
fury, choking areaways, delaying street 
car traffic, tripping and maiming horses 
and pedestrians, and whistling and singing 
around corners. 

From 3 o'clock in the morning, when the 
first white outriders of the approaching 
storm fluttered down on the pavements, to 
9 o’clock last night, the fall of snow had 
reached 7.5 inches, including nearly an inch 
of sleet. Nearly three inches were added 
to this befcre midnight. 

The wind that had continued all day 
from the northeast shifted due north at 
night, and within one hour, from 8 o’clock 
to 9 o’clock, the temperature fell from 17 
to. 11 degrees. The night traffic of the 
city, from simply being delayed by the 
blinding, clogging snow, now began to slip 
on icy rails and curbs and pavements. 

Hundreds of horses fell on the busy 
streets. There were congestions of traffic 
at many crossings, and long lines of street 
cars were kept waiting at frequent inter- 
vals throughout the principal lines. 

The theatres and amusement resorts of 


the heart of the city. were comparatively | 


the city was almost com- 
over to the sway of the 


deserted, and 
pletely given 
Winter storm. 

The present storm is one that can easily 
be traced by the weather officials. It start- 
ed in Northwestern Texas and scattered it- 
self over a tremendous area as it swept to- 
ward the North and East. It was central 
yesterday morning at 8 o’clock over the 
Middle Ohio Vailey, but its influence could 
be felt over half the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Its southern termination 
was in cold rains in Tennessee and Ken- 
tv cky and its northern fringe held the New 
England States in a grip of ice. 

The beginning of the storm was felt in 
this city between 3 and 4 o’clock yesterday 
morning, with a light fall of snow, which 
drifted down in a desultory sort of way for 
hours without. making any appreciable 
showing. ' 

The temperature remained almost sta- 
Soneey for hours at about 20 degrees. It 
was simply a damp and dark and dismal 


forenoon, with heavy gray banks of clouds | 


obscuring the: heavens and floating swiftly 
northeastward above the lower current of 
wind that was blowifig’in almost exactly 
an opposite direction. 

he wind freshened to twenty-two miles 


Up to l 

about three inches of snow had 
fallen, but from this time on the storm set- 
The temperature 
fell two or three degrees, the fall of snow 
became heavier, and the wind increased in 
velocity. On every street car line in the 
greater city the sweepers were put to work 
at high pressure, and these precautions 
were n to keep car traffic 


free. 
STORM SIGNALS SET. 


By this time the snowfall had reached the 
depth at which the snow contractor is 
called upon to begin his work on the streets. 
By 2 o’clock the 800 carts and 1,500 men of 
the Street Cleaning Department proper, 
which had been at work all day clearing 


the street crossings, were supplemented by | 


be- 


about 800 carts and 1,006 laborers, who 


fan 
snow, but the labor of this force was 


| scarcely disceinable in the constant increase 


of snowfall. 


There was some work also done in One! 


Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street and in 
some of the more prominent cross streets 
down town, but later in the evening nearly 


all of this early work was totally oblit- ; 


erated, 

As the evening approached the storm in- 
creased in fury. 
gave way to a heavy downpour of sleet, 
packed 
with a steel-gray coating an inch in thick- 
ness, over which pedestrians and horses 
slipped and floundered almost helplessly. 


Then, after an hour of this, the snowfall | : 
“he 
‘ the sky would clear in “ais section before 


resumed, and increased in volume as the 
afternoon settled into night. 

The devices 
able to keep the feed rails clear of ice, 
and there was little delay. Cars on the 
surface lines in Manhattan became blocked 
on account of horses falling down, but the 


| cars would push the teams from the tracks 


! until 


after delays of a few minutes. As the 
evening rush hour for home going workers 
arrived the weather conditions grew 
steadily worse. Later in the evening the 
streets were deserted. The wind 
around due north, and increased in velocity 
it went whistling over the city at 


| the rate of thirty-one miles an hour, car- 


| rying blinding clouds of snow before 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


! 
' 


it. 
At times it was impossible to see but a 
few feet ahead, and as the night came on 
the confusion at the travel centres in- 


creased. 


At the Brooklyn Bridge all the trolley | 


cars were far behind the regular time. 
When an empty car drew into the station 
the crowd rushed forward and many hats 
and umbrellas were broken. Women were 
caught in the rush and shoved right and 
left, and the police had difficulty in pre- 
venting serious accidents. During this rush 
hour a Flushing Avenue car became stalled 
at the bridge loop, and the block lasted for 
nearly ten minutes. Cars piled up behind 
it, and thousands crowded forward, over- 
throwing several of the policemen. Many 


persons 


almost 8 o'clock. All 
lines were working every available snow 
sweeper, and each of the main lines had 
from five to seven machines at work con- 
ar. 
* The ‘horse cars suffered worst, and on 
those lines cars were run at long inter- 
vals, and the progress was so slow that 
many of the passengers left the cars in 
disgust and struggled to the various trans- 
ferring points. 

The ferryboats were able to handle their 
usual quota of passengers. At times the 
harbor was obscured by the snow as by a 
thick fog, through which the pilots felt 
their way by the sound of the fog bells. 
Few of the boats were run on schedule 
time. Harbor. traffic qoserelts was delayed 
andjimpeded by the blinding cloud of white. 

Bg¢t it seemed as if the storm waited only 
until the city’s workers had been housed 
when it increased in fury. The tempera- 
ture Groggec to 17 degrees at 8 o'clock, and 
within the next hour the mercury tumbled 
to 11 degrees. The wind increased to thirty- 
five miles an hour, and at this time there 
was «4 fall of 7.5 inches of snow, which in 
the streets below was caught up by the 
howling winds and piled in some places into 
banks three feet high. The giant sweeper 
went whirling up and down the car tracks, 
and still the cars crept along on something 
like schedule time. There was little chance 
for any other sort of traffic, however, ex- 
cept under the greatest difficulty, and the 
whole city was early wrapped in gloom. 


FEW BRAVED THE STORM. 


The Saturday night lustre of the Upper 
Broadway district was almost entirely ex- 
tinguished. ‘The audiences in the theatres 
were about the smallest of the present sea- 


son, and were made up Jargely by patrons 
who had already bought seat&S far in ad- 
vance, 

Up to 9 o'clock in the evening mete than 
500 unfortunates, beaten out of the streets 
by the storm, had applied to the City Lodg- 
ing House for admisison. The lodging house 
has accommodations for only 250. When 
that number had been received the overflow 
were fed and warmed, and then sent down 
to the Charities Department Building at 
the foot of Hast Twenty-sixth Street, where | 


nee aa 


the work ot clearing Broadway of | 


About 5 o'clock the snow ! 


down the layer of white | 


on the elevated cars were | 


shifted | 
' delayed 


were knocked down and several 
were bruised. The bridge crush lasted until ! 
of the Manhattan ; 


| thought 


Se eee eee 


THE WEATHER. 


Snow; colder; 


brisk to high 


north to northwest winds. 


on the second floor they were allowed to 
sleep on the floor. 

Early in the’evening the Post Offjce be- 
gan to feei the effects of the stor The 
horses were unable to make time, and it 
was finally decided to close mails at the 
General Post Office from a half hour to an 
hour earlier than the regular time in order 
to be able to catch the trains. 

The effect of the storm in districts out 
of New York was made manifest in the de- 
lays on nearly every railroad coming into 
the city. Trains on the New York Central 
and the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroads were all the way from a 
few minutes to several hours late. The 


principal difficulty the officials had to con- | 
tend with after the trains reached the city | 


was in the tunnel above Forty-second 


Street. 


The snow drifted in through openings in 


Park Avenue by the ton and clogged up the 
tracks. The wind, sweeping down through 
these openings, seemed to beat back. the 
smoke of the locomotives and filled the 
tunnel from_.end to end with a black pall 
through which the signal lights harely were 
visible, and the trains were taken through 
at a snail's pace. 
in over the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford and due here at 9:50 o’clock, had 
not arrived at midnight. 

The same delays were reported at all the 
Jersey City and Hoboken railroad termi- 
nals. On some of the roads it was reported 


‘ last night at the Post Office the trains are 


four and five hours late. 

Mails from the northern part of the State 
due here on the Erie Railroad train at 
7:09 o'clock had not arrived at midnight. 
The Pennsylvania train due here at 9:35 
with mails from Buffalo and the West 
had not arrived at midnight. At the same 
hour was reported the non-arrival of the 
Pennsylvania train bringing mail from 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, and Chicago, due here 
at 9:50 o'clock. 

The Pennsylvania train, with mail from 
Washington and Southern points, should 
have been here at 9:34 o’clock, but the Post 
Office officials were still waiting for its 
mails at midnight. 

In the Bronx the Union Railway Company 
employes made efforts to keep its lines open 
and by the continugl use ‘of. its force of 
electric sweepers mahaged to keep most of 
the lines running. At One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Street and Third ‘Avenue, 
where most of the lines in the Bronx in- 
tersect, and which is a general transfer 
point, hundreds of people stood knee deep 
in the snow waiting for their cars. There 
is nothing to shelter passengers there and 
many of them suffered intensely. 

In Brooklyn cars were sent through ir- 
regularly to Bath Beach, Coney Island, 
Sheepshead Bay, and neighboring points. 
Fortunately the hhomeward bound traf- 
fic from Manhattan last night was light, 
the day being practically a business holi- 
day, and for this reason the railroads were 
in a better position to meet the storm con- 
ditions. 

The 
face 


new ordinance providing that sur- 
cars shall stop on the “near” side 
of a_cross street caused a great deal of 
complaint in Brooklyn yesterday, particu- 
larly among women. Under the ordinance 
the front of a car must be jm Hne with the 
crosswalk when the stop is made. This 
tneans that the rear platform. by which 
passengers are admitted, is back from the 
crosswalk, and passengers are obliged to 
wade through snow and slush to board the 
cars. : 

Traffic on the Midland Electric Railroad, 
which operates through the interior of 
Staten Island, was practically stopped at 
11 o’clock last night. At that hour the 
cars were stalied. the whole way from 
Concord to St. George. Several outward- 
bound steamships are anchored off Staple- 
ton awaiting the ending of the storm. 


STORM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Trolley and Steam Railways Badly Tied 
Up by Snow—Fears at New Haven 
for Safety of Sound Shipping. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., Jan. .2.—With a 
high wind blowing and heavy snow falling 

New Haven. is almost tsolated to-night. 

Trains are reported from three to four 
hours late at the station here, and no at- 
tempt Was made to operate trolley cars ex- 
cept on the main lines: Several trains were 
stalled in the railroad yards, the snow 
banked heavily along the rails, making it 
difficult and in some cases impracticable 
to operate switches. 

Along the waterfront it was said the 
storm was the worst o7f the season, and 
fears were expressed for the safety of sail- 
ing vessels in Long Island Sound. 

The snowstorm began est 6 o’clock 
this morning, and has continued through- 
out the day, accompanied by a high north- 
east wind. Only about five inches of snow 
had fallen by evening. according tuo offi- 
cial measurement, but it had drifted badly, 
so that traffic on both trolley and steam 
lines has been considerably impeded. 

On the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad trains on nearly all divisions 
were from one to two hours late in the 
evening, the east and north bound trains 
suffering the greatest delay because of 
the direction of the wind. 

All over the State trolley cars were forced 
to make their way through drifts, and in 
some cases traffic’ was suspended tempo- 


rarily. 

The snow fall was accompanied by a 
cold wave, the temperature falling stead- 
ily during the morning, until at noon the 
reading was 4 degrees above zero. At 8 
o'clock to-night the mercury stood at 10 
degrees above, the highest of the day. 
Weather Bureau observers thought 


morning. 

At 11 o’clock the steamer Richard Peck 
of the New Haven Steamboat Line, which 
left New York this_afternoon, was two 
hours overdue at this port and had not 
been heard from. 
press no anxiety, however, as the boat will 
be obliged to proceed slowly on account of 
the thick weather and head wind. 


BOSTON, Jan. 2.—With railroad trains 
and street car service seriously 
hampered, Boston realized to-night that it 
was the centre of the storm which, start- 
ing in the ‘‘ Pan Handle” region of Texas 
early Friday, arrived here at 7 o’clock this 
morning, twelve hours before it was ex- 
pected. 

Snow fell steadily until, late to-night, 
nearly a foot covered the ground. At night- 
fall a north wind, with an average velocity 
of thirty miles an hour, gave the storm the 
semblance of a blizzard and the tempera- 
ture dropped well toward zero. 

The regular Hine steamers departed as 
usual, but no sailing vessels and but few 
tugs with tows entered or left the harbor. 
No shipping was reported moving at Vine- 
yard Haven. 

Advices received here indicate that the 
storm, with low temperatures, is general 
throughout New England and the maritime 
provinces. 


HINGHAM, Mass., Jan. 2.—The coast was 
storm-swept to-night. The storm was the 
most severe since that of November, 1898, 


| the wind reaching a velocity of forty miles 


an hour, accompanied by heavy -Snow, 
which piled up in great drifts and made 
work difficult for the life-saving patrol. 
Shore trains were abandoned. 

Great quantities of wreckage came ashore 
from the sunken steamer Kiowa, and it 
was evident that the vessel was rapidly 


going to pleces. 


STEAM LAUNCH IN ICE TRAP. 


Signals of Distress from 
Off Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Jan. 2.—Capt. 
Robert Ingram and Walter Stiles left here 
in a small launch on Dec. 24 and have been 
caught in the ice in Tuckerton Bay. 

The launch has been seen imbedded in 
an ice floe several miles from shore. The 
two men, have been making signals of dis- 


tress. 

A rescuing party will 
row morning to bring them ashore. 
possible they are short of 


Coast. 


start out to-mor- 
It is 
pro- 
visions. 


E. A. STOKES CHANGES FAITH. 


Millionaire Joins Christian Scientists, 
but Will Not Build Church. 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 2.—Edward A. 
Stckes, the millionaire lawyer. has left the 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church and 
has joined the Christian Scientists. 


Mr. Stokes denies the reports that he 
intends to devote his wealth to building a 
Scientist church. 

Sunset Limited—California. 

Ly, New York daily 4:25 P. M. via P. R. R., 
Southern Rwy, A. & W. P., W. of A., and L. & 
N., via New Orleans. Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping, Dining, Library. and Observation Cars. 
N. Y. offices 271 and 1,185 Broadway.—Adv. 
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Craft in Fioe ; 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS,” 


QWLY ONE THEATRE. 
“OPEN IN CHENGD 


Mayor Harrison Closés All Ex- 
cept the Auditorium. 


<_. 


DEMANDS NEW SAFEGUARDS 


Until Playhouses Comply with Order 
They Cannot Do Business—De- 
termined to Avoid Repetition 

of Iroquois Firs, 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—To-night every thea- 
tre in the city of Chicago except the Audi- 
torlum is:dark-and with doors locked. Not. 
one of them will be open to the public until 
their managers have complied in the fullest 
manner with every section of the ordi- 
nances regulating playhouses. 

The order compelling the theatres to close 
was issued this afternoon by’ Mayor: Harri- 


son after a conference with Corporation 
Counsel Tolman, who assured the Mayor 
that ample legal ground existed for his ace 
tion. It was announced that every theatre 
in the city must hereafter comply with the 
following provisions before it will be ale 
lowed to open: ‘ 


Steel roll curtains, 

Wide exits. 

No combustibles of any kind in the house 
furnishings. 

Fire-proofed scenery. 

No calcium or “spot” lights to be usea@ 
on the stage. 

kylights above the stage provided with 
lids to permit the egress of 
smoke, fire, and gas. 


automatic 


Separate stairways, each exit having its 
own stairs to the street. 

The foregoing order of the Mayor closes 
the doors of seven theatres, in addition to 
the seventeen closed by him last night. The 
theatres affected by to-day’s order are the 
leading playhouses in the business section 
of the city. They are the Studebaker, the 
Grand Opera House, McVickar’s, the La 
Salle, the Garrick, the MIlinois, and the 
Powers. The last two are owned and con- 
trolled by Messrs. Powers & Davis, the 
Managers of the ill-fated Iroquois. The 
Garriek Theatre, closed to-day, is not to 
be confounded with the Garrick Theatre 
closed yesterday, it being one of the largest 
playhouses in the city, while the one con- 
cerning which action was taken yesterday 
is a much smaller affair in the northwest- 
ern portion of the city. 

The seventeen places of amusement which 
were shut last night. were closed “for the 
one reason that they were not- provided 
with asbestos curtains. The further action 
taken to-day is in consequence of viola- 
tions of other sections of the ordinance 
regulating theatres, 

There was a hasty 
managers to the office 
to-day, to secure the withdrawal, or at 
least a\ postponement, of the order, but 
their reception was of an exceedingly frosty, 
nature, 

They were informed by the Mayor that 
the inspector had reported in the case of 
every one of them violations of the law, 
ana he was determined that it should not 
be said nereafter that the city had neglect- 
ed anything which could prevent a repeti- 
tion of the horror of last Wednesday alfter- 
nook, . 

The fact that the asbestos curtain in the 
Iroquois Theatre was’ so badly wrecked 
by the fire that charred portions of it 
have been carried away by various inves- 
tigating cornmittees caused the Mayor to 
decide that asbestos curtains could not be 
relied upon to afford the most complete 


protection, and to insist upon the additional 
safeguards called for in tu-cay’s order. 

After issuing his sweeping order, Mayor 
Harrison said: 

“1 do not wish to assume responsibility 
for these theatres. The order was issued 
to make it certain that no precaution to 
insure the safety of audiences had been 
neglected. It is quite probable that the 
owners of the theatres may -sustain se- 
rious financial loss, but in view of the con- 
dition of the playhouses we cannot tako 
any risk, and if the law had been fully 
complied with in the first place there 
would have been no question of closes 
them now. The Auditorium, which fs the 
only theatre left open in» Chicago, has a 
steel roll curtain, and as this seems to be 
the only curtain that affords absolute pro- 
tection against fire in view of the fact 
that the Iroquois curtain» was coor 
I. have determined, as far as possible, to 
see that the other playhouses are similar- 
ly provided.” 

A meeting of the managers of the leading 
Chicago theatres was held to-night at the 
office of the Garrick Theatre to discuss the 
order issued by Mayor Harrison closing all 
theatres until all sections of the building 
ordinances had been complied with. The 
managers decided to make all improve- 
ments, changes, and separ demanded by 
the Mayor and to comply in every respect 
with his wishes. The different changes re- 
quired by the ordinances of the - Building 
Department were discussed, but no definite 
action was taken. Another meeting of the 
managers will be held on Monday morning: 


MILWAUKEE THEATRES CLOSED 


Fire Chief Finds That Four of Them 
Lack Asbastos Curtains — To 
Make Thorough Inspection. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 2.—Chief Mem. 
inger of the Milwaukee Fire Department 
issued an order to-day closing four of the 
Milwaukee theatres immediately until they 


have been provided with asbestos-or steel 


curtains. 

The Chief will make a thorough inspese 
tion of all theatres and hals in the cil» 
on Monday, 2nd will order other changes. 


THE KAISER SOLICITOUS. 


Inquires About Conditions in German 
Theatres—His Message of Condo-_ 
lence to President Roosevelt. 
Special Cable to TH NEW YORK TIMgEs. 
BERLIN, Jan. 2.—When the Emperor 
heard of the Chicago catastrophe he 

asked: 
“ How about the German theatres? ” 
The manager of the Royal Theatre re- 
assured his Majesty. 


rush of theatrical 
of Mayor Harrison 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The following 
cablegram has come to the President from 
the Emperor of Germany: 

Neuespalis, Dec, 31. 
To the President of the United States, 
Washington: j 

Aghast at the news of the terrible catag« 
trophe which befell the citizens of Chicago, 
the Empress and myself wish to convey to 
you how deeply we feel for the American 
pevsle who have been so cruelly visited im. ~ 
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this week of joy. Please convey capes 
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' 


We 
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* and they wil 


of our sincerest sympathy to the City 
Chicago. Many than for your kind let- 
ter. y, in coming years, Providence 
shield you and America from ha and 
such accidents. WILLIAM I. R. 


GHOULS REAPED A HARVEST. 


$100,000 Worth of Jewels, Furs, and 


Other Personal Property of Vic- 
tims Is Missing. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—From the large num- | 


ber of complaints received of the loss of 
personal effects from the bodies of fire 


victims, Coroner’s Office clerks estimated | 


that $100,000 worth of diamonds, watches, 


jewelry, furs, and other personal property | 


was lost in the fire. Many of the victims 
had money in their possession which could 
not be found when the bodies were ex- 
amined at the morgues. 

Much of the property of value was un- 
doubtedly lost, but a large amount may 
have been stolen by ghouls. The excite- 
ment which reigned at the scene of the 
fire made it impossible to systematically 
superintend the removal of the bodies and 
one hundred or more volunteers assisted 
the police and firemen. Hundreds of the 


bodies were carried away in trucks and 
express wagons, and there was no way. of 
preventing persons from searching the vic- 
tims and taking their valuables. . 

The largest amount of currency recov~- 
ered was $405, found pinned to the gar- 
ments of a woman. 

Superintendent of Street Cleaning Solon 
and a force of men went to the Iroquois 
Theatre to-day with instructions to clean 
it most thoroughly. As the men set to 
work they examined every scrap for jew- 
els, articles of clothing, and trinkets. _ 

The order was issued after City Cus- 
todian De Witt C. Cregier had found a dia- 
mond pin holding a stone as large as a pea, 
and valued at $500. Mr. Cregier added the 
gem to the collection of effects displayed 
tor purposes of identification. 


CHICAGO BURYING ITS DEAD. 


Business Suspended While City Attends 
Funerals—Number of Fatalities 
Known to be 587. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Chicago’s head was 
bowed in grief to-day over the awful catas- 
trophe of Wednesday afternoon. Business 
generally was suspended, the banks being 
the only commercial centres which for ob- 
vious reasons could not close their doors. 

The large dry goods houses along State 
Street announced that they would remain 
open during the earlier portion of the day 
in order to supply the demand for mourn- 
ing goods, which has been unprecedented 
in the history of the city. It being evident 
by noon that this demand had been fully 
met, the stores closed for the remainder of 


the day. 

For an hour at noon, the bells of the city 
tolled a requiem for the dead. The idea of 
an hour of mourning was-not generally 
disseminated, but when at noon the sound 
of the silver chimes of St. James’s Church, 
on the North Side, were borne by the wind 
over the heart of the city, it seemed as 
though every other church in the city 
caught from it the inspiration, and the bells 
of each responded at once. 

The churches in the outlying portions of 
the city were the last to hear the tolling of 
those nearer the business centre, but they 
at once followed on and the bells of Bt. 
James had been silent two hours and more 
when the bells of churches in the southwest 
portion of the city began their tolling. 

Outside of what little business was trans- 
acted down town, the city was given over 


to funerals. There was not a cemetery 
in Chicago which did not see one or more, 
some of them having as high as a score. 
Extraordinary arrangements have been 
made for those which are to be held to- 
morrow, which will be more than 100 in 
number. 

Two double funerals passed through the 
downtown streets just as the large mer- 
chandise houses were dismissing their em- 
ployes at noon. ‘The sound of St, James's 
chimes was floating on the air, ard the 
people, recognizing the solemnity of the 
occasion, lined the streets and stood, many 
of them with bare heads, while the funerals 
passed slowly on. 

One of these funerals was that of a 
ae and sister, John J. Fitzgibbons, 
eighteen years old, and his sister, Anna, 
two years younger. The other was that of 
two sisters, Mrs. Ella M. Cantwell and Mrs. 
Patrick P. O'Donnell. 

A triple funeral was held at noon from 

Groveland Avenue, from where the 
bo@ies of Myron A. Decker, his wife, and 
pais deughter, Mamie, were taken to Rose 

i Cemetery. The sole survivor of this 
family is a daughter, eight years of age, 
who did not attend the theatre. 

The bodies of Frances and Agnes Ken- 
nedy were followed by hundreds of rela- 
tives and friends from St. Bernard’s Cath- 
olic Church, fifty young women following 
the caskets as they were carried toward 
the altar. 
in the Chicago public schools. 

A triple funeral at 2,183 West Monroe 
Street was that of Mrs. E. Shriner and her 
daughters, Irene and Irma. The husband 
and father has been dead for some. time, 
and the catastrophe of Wednesday exter- 
minated the family. There were several 
other double and triple funerals held dur- 
“~ the day. 

he largest funeral to be held to-morrow 
will be that of the entire family of Morris 
Eger of 3,760 Indiana Avenue. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eger, who are aged people, lost three 
dauzhters and two grandchildren, and are 
left alone out of all their family. 

Mayor Harrison to-day received ae letter 
from Coroner Traeger suggesting that a 
public funeral be held in the near future 
for the unidentified dead. The Mayor 
= heartily with the suggestion, and 
said: 

“I approve of the idea, but we will wait 
as long as possible before burying any un- 
identified person for obvious reasons, Prob- 
ably the greater portion of those who are 
still unknown were strangers passing 
through the city. Their deaths may not be- 
come known to their friends for some time. 
But when it is practically assured that 
there is no further chance of their recogni- 
tion, Chicago will care for them in a be- 
coming manner.’’. 

i% also is proposed to build a monument 
by Popular subscription in honor of the un- 
idertified dead. This suggestion came from 
Coroner Traeger and was approved by 
Mayor Harrison. 

© number of dead is now definitely 
known to be 587. Of these 577 have been 
identified. The remaining ten bodies were 
to-night, upon order of Coroner Traeger, 
removed to the County Morgue, where they 
Will be kept for the present. 

Thirty-four teachers in the public schools 
are Known to have lost their lives in the 
fire, and the schools will be closed Monday 
in their memory. 


TO TEST ASBESTOS CURTAINS, 


Commissioner Hayes Orders That Gaso- 
line Be Tried on Them to See 
if They Will Burn. 


Fire Commissioner Hayes is going to fol. 


low up the lead of Commissioner Sturgis | 


in the fight against the practice of allow- 
ing persons to stand during a performance 
in a theatre. Of that matter and of Mayor 
Harrison's action he said yesterday: 

“It did not surprise me to read that 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago had closed up 
seventeen theatres in that city because 
they did not have proper fire curtains. 
course, I have just come into office and 
have hardly had time to turn round, but I 


have already sent out Lenihan to touch up | 
gome of the asbestos curtains with gasoline | 


to see if they are fire-proof. If any is not 
“the theatre will be closed immediately, and 
will stay closed until it gets a proper cur- 
tain to protect its audience.’’ 
“Commissioner Sturgis having been 
blocked 2 the ruling of the court that the 
law permitted persons to stand back of the 


seats, I am going to urge the passage of | 


laws both at Albany and by the Aldermen 
of the city that will event any patrons 


of the theatre from st&nding in the audi- | 


torlum. It’s an old adage that if you give 


Py persons an inch they’ll take a foot..| 
is t 


rue in the theatrical business, Once 


you open a loophole by letting a manager ; 


aliew a few persons to stand behind the 

regular seats, and you'll have a crush on 

Saturday aapnts or at bargain matinées, 
crowd info the aisles: 

“There should be no such thing as a 

ticket for standing room in any theatre. 


we investigate the theatres from now | 


on, I will re ably be able to suggest a 
way that will make some of the older thea- 
tres as safe as the new ones are supposed 


to be.” 


Fatally Hurt by Staten Island Train. 
Fioward McRobert of this place was 


struck by a Staten Island Rapid Transit | 


rain at Bay Street, while crossi the 
tracks this morning, and was fatally in- 


jured. 


The sisters were both teachers’ 


of | 


WHY CURTAIN STUCK 


Inspector Says a Steel Reflector 
Blocked It 


Two; Iroquois Theatre Stage Hands 
Agree in Giving This _Cause— 
Facts Developed at Yes- 
terday’s Inquiry. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Fire Inspector Mon- 
roe Fulkerson, after holding an inquiry to- 
day, to-night announced that he had finally 
discovered the secret of the Iroquois Thea- 
tre fire. The asbestos curtain upon which 
the safety of the audience depended was, 
according to Mr. Fulkerson, blocked in its 
descent by a steel reflector, carelessly left 
open by a stage hand. ‘While one end of 
the curtain got within five feet of the stage 
the other was suspended twenty feet above 


it, and beneath it swept the flood.of flame 
that carried death to so many hundreds. 

The first step toward a definite con- 
clusion as to the cause of the fire was 
made when William McMullen, operator 
of the “spot” light, threw the blame upon 
another electric light near by. The task 
was completed when Mr. Fulkerson fol- 
lowed up a clue furnished by John A. Maz- 
zoni, a stage hand, and discovered the 
deadly reflector still open in the ruins of 
the theatre. ’ 

The wire used in the aerial ballet, men- 
tioned as a possible cause of the cur- 
tain’s failure to reach the stage, was 
proved to have been out of the way of the 
curtain as it descended. 

On each side of the proscenium arch at 
th. theatre was a metallic reflector, con- 
cave in form,-20 feet, long and studded 
throughout its entjre length with incandes- 
cent lights. Normally these lights fitted 
into niches in the masonry, but when in 
use were swung out in order that the 
lights might fall upon the performers 
upon the stage. Their greatest width, when 
opened, was 14 inches. When both reflect- 
ors were in place, the fire curtain had no 
impediment in its course, but with either 
swung outward the descending curtain 
could not get below the reflector’s top. 
Carelessness of some employes whose iden- 
tity it will be the effort of the police to 
ascertain to-morrow, resulted in the com- 
bination of the open reflector and the fall- 
ing curtain, which cost nearly 600 lives. 

John A. Mazzoni, who was employed as a 
scene shifter, was one of the first of the 
stage hands to be placed under arrest. 
After his release this afternoon, on bonds 
of $5,000, he disclosed the truth of the 
misplaced reflector to Fire Inspector Ful- 
kerson. 

**) stood: near the switchboard from which 
the fire started,’’ said Mazzoni, ‘‘ when I 
saw the flames shooting up from the drap- 
ery near the lamps. The fire curtain was 
coming down as I looked up, and almost 
at the same time I saw that one end was 
lower than the other, and as I looked 
close I could see that it was caught. I 
ran upon che bridge on the north side 
to try to get the curtain free. The bridge 
is twelve feet high, and althougk I mbed 
upon the rail, [could hardly touch the 
bottem of the curtain. I trie to get 
hold cf the ferrule of the curtain, but it 
Was too wide and thick. There was no 
one on the bridge to help, and nobody 
came to my aid, so I soon despaired of 
releasing the curtain. 

“When I reached the bridge I could ses 
the sparks drifting under the _ curtain 
toward the audience. When I looked 
again a few seconds later a great sheet 
of flame ‘was darting under the curtain 
and into the faces of the people. I stuck 
to the work of trying to get the curtain 
down until embers and pieces of scenery 
began falling on me and burning me, and 
then I ran across the stage and into the 
alley. I stayed at the door and helped 
everybody out until all had escaped who 
came that way.”’ 

Inspector Fulkerson, taking witnesses 
with him, at once went to the theatre, 
where he found that although the flames 
had whipped the asbestos curtain into 
shreds, the reflector which had blocked its 
descent was still in the position described 
by Mazzoni. 

From John Mé&Cluskey, a stagehand, the 
Fire Inspector learned that Joseph Daugh- 
erty, the man in charge of the asbestos 
curtain, is at Passavant Hospital suffering 
from a broken leg. Daygherty was hurt by 
a fall from the theatre flies in trying to 
lower the curtain at the time of the fire. 
It developed at the start of the inquiry that 
the asbestos curtain, instead of falling in- 
stnntly, as was by many persons believed, 
was hung on an endless rope and had to be 
drawn to the floor. 


ANOTHER STAGE HAND’S VERSION. 


“I was sitting near the rear door of the 
stage,”’ said McCluskey, ‘‘ when the fire 
started near the switchboard at the spot 
light. The fire was first seen on a shelf 
of scenery four feet from the edge of the 
arch. It spread rapidly through the linen 
draperies, and I ran from the rear door into 
Dearborn Street and turned in a still 
alarm. Then I returned to the theatre and 
climbed the fire-escape, but could not re- 
enter the building. Before leaving I had 
yelled to Daugherty, who I supposed was in 
charge of the fire curtain, to lower it. I 
could not see him, but believe he was there. 
I saw him come out later, burned and with 
a leg broken. 

“JT worked at the theatre from the time 
it was opened, and it was the custom to 
lower the fire curtain before every per- 
formance. It always worked finely, and I 
never saw any trouble with it before. It 


was rigged with wire cables, with which’ 


the curtain was suspended. There were 
four of them, each three-eighths of an inch 
thick. At the north of the stage the four 
were joined to a two-inch manila rope. 
Cables similar to those supporting the 
curtain ran along its edge, four feet either 
side of the arch. I don’t know why the 
curtain stuck. It was very heavy, and 
seemed asbestos all through.” 

James J. Hamilton, a scene shifter, 
explained what seemed to many at the 
fire to be an explosion. ‘ Five minutes 
after the fire started,” said he, “the big 
set-piece in the shape of a fan used as 
a finale in the second act, fell forty feet 
to the stage. The piece was studded with 
150 incandescent lamps and weighed several 
hundred pounds. The noise of its fall and 
the breaking lamps gave forth the sound 
of an explosi%n.’’ 

Hamilton said he was in the stage hands’ 
room below the stage when some one came 
down stairs, saying: ‘“‘Come up stairs 
quickly, there’s a fire up there.’’ 

‘““When I reached the stage,” said Ham- 
iiton, ‘‘ the fire curtain was coming down 
very slowly. The curtain should have 
dropped quickly, and I was surprised to see 
it stick. I stayed on the stage until my 
clothing was scorched. When f first came 


up the orchestra was playing, and the dou- | 


ble octette was singing, with sparks falling 


| around them. Not a musician nor player ! 


moved until it waS a matter of life and 

death.”’ 

Hamilton denied that it was the custom 
to have the cables controlling the venti- 
lators above the stage blocked so as to 
make it impossible to open the ventilators. 
“The ventilators were opened, I believe, 
at every performance,” he said, ‘“ many 
times the draft from them was so strong 
that it was uncomfortably cool on the 
stage.”’ 

Manager Merriam of the Fuller Construc- 
tion Company, builders of the theatre, and 
his attorney, had a private conference to 
day with Inspector Fulkerson. 

Inspector Levy to-day announced it as 
| his opinion that “the men. behind the 
uns quit.” Said he: ‘“ After the big door 
n the rear of the stage was opened, blow- 
| ing the curtain against the wall, it was 
; all over. ‘ 

“The doors leading out to the main en- 
trance were not all burned. Those to the 
east were charred, but those to the west 
were not even scorched. That shows that 
| the fire came fromthe direction of the 

stage and was forced toward the exits lead- 
| ing to Randolph Street. The obstructions 

that were in the way of the blast broke its 

course, so far as the exits on the west side 
| of 
heat was deflected. t there was nothing 
| to deflect the heat from the east exit.” 


IROQUOIS THEATRE PLANS. 


The complete working plans of the Iro- 
quois Theatre in Chicago were shown yes- 
| terday at the offices of the George A. Ful- 
ler Company, the builders of the ill-fated 
| playhouse. Since it was the scenery and 
datage fittings that furnished the bulk of 


the entrance were concerned, and the |: 
u 


Se 
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The importations for the Year 1903 of 


G.H MUMM & Co.'s 


Champagne, 
were 121 528 


. 


CASES. 


Greater by many thousands of 
cases than the importations 
of any other brand, 


the material for the flames, such drawings 
show little as to the actual circumstances 
which made the fire so disastrous, but they 
do show accurately the number of exits, 
the width of stairways, the distances from 
the stage to the balconies, and various 
other details of the building itself. 

The main exits from the orchestra to the 
foyer extended the entire width of the lat- 
ter, something over 30 feet, with the ex- 
ception of the spaces occupied by two pil- 
lars, which sub-divided the space into three 
large doorways. These exits were not di- 
rectly at the rear of the orchestra, but at 
one corner of it. Aiong the opposite wall 
were three doors, each 6 feet wide, opening 
directly on the street. The space at the 
back of the orchestra chairs, the ‘* standing 
room,”’ was 15 feet wide at the end near the 
main exits and about 12 feet wide at the 


other, 

The. proscenium arch was 36 feet 
height, so that if the‘asbestos curtain came 
down half way there was still an opening 
18 feet high, through which the flames and 
smoke were carried forth probably to a 
greater distance by being forced through a 
smaller space. The distance from the cur- 
tain to the edge of the first or lower gal- 
lery was 36 feet, and to the edge of the 
upper gallery 37 feet. 

rom the first gallery the main exits 
were two doors, 7% and 6 feet, respectively, 
in width, iéading out onto a landing, from 
which stairways, each nearly 9 feet wide, 
reached down along either side fof the 
foyer to a point near the main street en- 
trance to the theatre. Three doors, each 4 
feet 6 inches wide, similar to those on the 
orchestra floor, opened along the side wall 
of the first gallery to the fire escapes, the 
latter being fron stairways 4 feet wide. 

The main exits from the top gallery were 
doors 6 feet wide placed similarly to those 
on floor below and from them stairways 
feet wide led to landing outside of first 
gallery, already mentioned, whence the 
descent was by means of the long stair- 
ways down either side of the foyer. The 
three special doors for emergency use 
were also shown on the plans for the top 
gallery, with an independent outer stair- 
way leading to the street. 

The body of the house was constructed 
entirely of fireproof materials, with the 
galleries of steel and concrete hung on the 
cantilever principal without supporting 
posts, while on the stage every part of the 
permanent structure even to the fly gal- 
leries and platform for scene ghifters were 
of steel. 


THE IDENTIFIED DEAD. 


Additional Names Added to the Iroquois 
Fire List—Four More Persons 
Reported Missing. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—The following bodies 
of victims of the Iroquois fire were identi- 
fied to-day: 1 


Fitzpatrick, Gertrude. 

Gibbs, Mrs. Marian W. 

Gruenwald, Mrs. Lulu. 

Hanson, Nancy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ludwig, Harry. 

Leach, Mrs. Francis. 

Skaruta, Mrs. Nellie, New York. 


Thompson, R. &., a lawyer. 

Thompson, Clarence J. 

Among the missing reported to-day are 
the following: 


Reynolds, Mrs. William O. 
Strawbridge, Mrs. A. H. 

Reynolds, Josephine, seven years old. 
Frazer, James, Peoria, Il. ° 


FIRE IN A BERLIN THEATRE. 


Extinguished by Firemen Stationed 
There Without the Audience 
Being Alarmed. 


BERLIN, Jan. 2—A fire caused by a 
short-circuited electric wire started last 
night in the cloak room of the new Royal 
Theatre during a performance of ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” A fireman sta- 
tioned at the theatre discovered the flames 
and put them out without the audience 
being alarmed. 

The historic Royal Opera House is the 
only theatre in the city not regarded as 


safe. The Chicago disaster will probably 
hasten its reconstruction, which has long 
peen considered. President of Police von 
Borries, Fire Chief Giersberg, and several 
other experts went over the Opera House 
to-day, examining the electric lighting, the 
stage arrangements, and the working con- 
dition of the asbestos curtain, with the 
object of reporting to Emperor William 
the present condition of the Opera House 
and what changes are essential to place it 
in the highest state of shfety. 


MULTIPLE LEVER FOR EXITS. 


Proposed Chicago Ordinance Provides 
That All Doors Shall Be Opened 
Simultaneously. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—To throw open in- 
stantly and simultaneously all the doors ta 
exits of a theatre with an automatic ap-« 
paratus like the method of throwing a mul- 
tiple lever in a railroad switch tower, is 
the purpose of an ordinance which will be 
presented to the City Council by Alderman 
Alfred D. Williston next Monday night. 

It provides that all theatres or other 
places of public amusement having a seat- 
ing capacity for more than 500 persons 
shall be provided with such an apparatus. 

It is provided that one of the levers when 


in 


| 


operated shall open all doors leading to ex-- 


its; another leyer shall open all doors to 
exits leading to fire escapes; still another 
lever shall open all doors leading to streets 
and alleys, and all of the levers shall op- 
erate in conjunction with electric lights to 
be located near the exits, so that when the 
doors are. opened all passageways leading 
therefrom shall be simultaneously lighted. 

For violation of the foregoing a heavy 
fine is provided, together with the clos- 
ing of the offending theatre. 

At a special meeting of the City Cougeil 
to-day the City Building Ordinance as 
amended so as to provide that in theatres 
there must be a brick wall of the same 
thickness as the outside walls between the 
auditorium and the stage, and that the 
main curtain opening must have an iron or 
asbestos curtain. The amendment takes ef- 
fect at once, 


ACTORS RECOVER CLOTHING. 


Dressed in Borrowed Garments They 
Successfully Appeal to the Police. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Of the hundred mem- 
bers of the company who fled from the 
Iroquois Theatre before the flames few had 
other than their stage clothing. Since the 
police have had charge of the theatre none 
has been admitted to remove anything from 
the dressing rooms, " 

To-day a dozen actors and actresses, 


some without hats, and all in borrowed 
clothing, appealed to Chief O’Neill for or- 
ders restoring to them their clothing. Some 
of the women wore men’s overcoats and 
shoes. The Chief issued the desired order. 


SAFETY IN TRAVEL. 

The trains of the ERIE RAILROAD en route to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chicago are 
— protected by block safety signals. 
a vi 


ARREST THEATRE LESSEES 


Chicago Building Commissioner 
Also Taken Into Custody. 


The Threé Defendants Give Bonds for a 
Hearing Jan. 12—Twenty Others 
Arraigned, but a Continu- 
ance Granted. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Additional steps have 
been taken to fix the responsibility for the 
Iroquois Theatre fire. Late last evening 
Will J. Davis and Harry Powers, léssees 
and managers of the Iroquois Theatre, and 
Building Commissioner Williams were 
placed under arrest on the charge of man- 
slaughter. The warrants were issued by 
Justice George W. Underwood at his resi- 
dence at the instance of Arthur BE. Hull, 
whose wife and three children were killed 
in the fire. Mrs. Hull’s maid also perished. 

The accused men appeared in Justice Un- 
derwood’s home at 11 o’clock this morning... 
and gave bonds in $10,000 each for a hear- 
ing Jan. 12. 

When the arraignment took place the 
complainant’s attorney said: 

“The purpose of this proceeding is, first, 
to place these men under bonds, and to hold 
them by means of legal procéss. Second, 
Mr. Hull desires. to spur the authorities 
to a complete investigation of the catas- 
trophe. In the third place, if the official 
investigation is sidetracked onto small fry 
this proceeding will reach the persons who 
occupy the position of the keystone of the 
whole affair. It appeared to.my client 
to be a mockery to arrest stage carpen- 
ters and men and women in a minor ‘ca- 
pacity, while others who occupied much 
more prominent positions were allowéd to 
go free. He feels that the responsibility 
ought to be fixed upon whoever is guilty.” 

“On behalf of Davis and Powers, I will 
say that they are going to meet the issue 
squarely,” said the defendants’ attorney. 
“Both have a clear conscience in this pros~ 
ceeding and intend to act their part as men 


This ended the 
present. 

Will J. Davis appeared’ to feel the strain 
under which the defendants have been 
more acutely than the others. As news- 
paper photographers took flashlight pic- 
tures of the group in the house during thé 
signing of the bonds, Mr. Davis would 
invariably jump when the powder was 
touched off, and gave other indications of 
extreme nervousness. 

Discussing his action, 
complainant, said: 


Mr. Hull’s Statement. 

“My wife and my children. all I ever 
had to live for, are gone; all that remains 
is for me to try to make some one pay for 
this carelessness. 

“A few carpenters and stage hands 
have been arrested. Men who sang in the 
chorus are in jail. Such an investigation 
is a cruel mockery. The men who are 
responsible are allowed to walk the streets 
untouched while a few laborers are pun- 
ished. 

“This has been the greatest calamity 
in the city’s history, and the authorities 
must understand that those who have suf- 
fered will not wait for them to daily along. 
There must be no polities or favortism in 
this investigation.”’ 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the 
arrests were not made in the regular man- 
ner last night, the complainant’s attorney 
and Justice Underwood agreeing that it 
would be sufficient for detectives to serve 
the warrants over the telephone. 

Mrs. Powers answered to the telephone 
call at her husband's home, in Grand Boule- 


vard: When Detective James W! Cody re- 
quested her to tell Mr. Powers to hurry 
to Justice George W. Underwood’s resi- 
dence, Mrs. Powers became hysterical. 

*“*Oh, he couldn’t help that terrible acci- 
dent,"’ she wailed over the telephone. “ Our 
own little boy was there, and he would not 
have been there if we had not thought the 
theatre safe.” 

Detective Cody assured her that if they 
came to the house, the confusion of ar- 
resting them at their homes would be 
avoided. 

City Building Inspector Williams was 
reached at his home in Rhodes Avenue. 

“It’s no surprise to me, but don’t worry 
about me leaving town to dodge the conse- 
quences,"’ he announced briskly. ‘‘ Can’t I 
arrange to appear and give bonds some 
time to-morrow?" 

It is a noteworthy fact that Building 
Commissioner Williams, who is now 
charged with manslaughter fn connection 
with the greatest fire horror the country 
has ever experienced, owes his appointment 
to-a tragedy of similar nature, but of much 
less extent, which occurred two years ago. 
Mr. Williams’s predecessor vacated his of- 
fice after the burning of the St. Luke's 
Sanitarium,: at Twentieth Street and 
Wabash Avenue. This was the institution 
in which a score of men suffering, from 
delirium tremens were burned to death 
while strapped to their beds. Mr. Williams 
was selected with the idea that he was 
the og man to see that no such catas- 
trophe could happen again. 


Twenty Defendants Arraigned. 
Twenty men arrested in connection with 
the Iroquois Theatre tragedy were ar- 
raigned before Justice Caverly in the Har- 
rison Street Police Court to-day on a charge 
of manslaughter. Five of the defendants 


were members of the chorus of the “ Mr. 
Blue Beard ’’ Company, and were defended 
by an attorney. It was immediately agreed 
that a continuancé be granted. these five 
until Jan. 11. The bonds of these defendants 
were reduced from $5,000 to $1,000. The at- 
torney told the Magistrate that his clients 
had nothing to do with the management, 
construction, or handling of the scenery. He 
said they continued singli even after the 
audience became stricken in a vain effort 
to allay the fears of the frightened audi- 
ence. 

Thosé who will be arraigned before Jus- 
tice Cayerly Jan. 11 are Edward G. J. 
Wines, Victor Bozart, Samuel Bell, Will- 
iam Slack, John J, Russell, and E, T. Mora. [ 

The other defendants will have a hearing I 
before Justice Caverly Monday. They are 
W. D. Kerr, William McMullin, William 
Plunkett, Max Mazzonivitch, A, Bernard, 
Edwa a McQueen, William 
Olsen, F. d, William Carlton, J. Jan- 
draw, and F..P. Nolan. Their bonds were 


placed at each. 
McMullen considered by the police to 
ant witnesses. 


be one of the most impo 
He was in charge of the spot light, which, 
it has been charged, set fire to the scenery 
and resulted in the large loss of life. 
Frank Poland made a vain effort to have 
his bond reduced from $5,000, saying that 
h was off the stage when the fire started. 
He told the Magistrate that he and an- 


other ‘a stranger to him, were in 
a ae ® the gallery controlling the | 


proceedings for the 


Mr. Hull, the 


are | which made the ‘pale moon- 
light et or the show, When the panic oc- 
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Designed to meet the most advanced 
ideas of good taste and correct style. 
New creations in 

Fompadours, Transformations, Cres- 
cents, Vi-tories,Empires, Wavy Knots, 
Bangs, Wavy Switches, Wigs for 
Ladies, covering the entire head. 


Wigs & Toupecs for Gertlemen,. 
Hair Dressing, Hair Coloring, Manicuring 


L. SHAW 


54 W. Mth St., (mear 6th Av,,) N, Y, 
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curred he says his companion jumped to 
his death. e could not remember the 
faintest detail of his own escape. 


THEATRE MANAGERS EXCUSED. 


Washington Magistrate Holds That 
They Were Not Properly Notified. 


Special to The New York Times. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The activity of 
Washington authorities in arresting thea- 
tre managers who are doing business with- 
out making adequate protection for the pub- 
lic met with a set-back to-day at the hands 
of Magistrate Kimball of the police court. 
This Magistrate virtually exoneratéd the 
managers because the Building and Fire 
Departments had given their orders for the 


installation of safeguards by word of 
ingteed of in writing. a en 
ese managers are P. B. Chase 

Chase’s Theatre, John W. Lyons of the 
Academy of Music, and Edwin J. Bulkley 
of the Empire. They say they are going 
to begin at once to remedy the defects 
pointed out. 


SLOW IN LEAVING THEATRE. 


Spectator Says Fire Burned Seven 
Minutes Before Any One Emerged 
from the Building’s Doors. 


Special to The New York Times. 

CHICAGO, Jan, 2.—William E. Grower, 
manager of the Unity Building,-asserts that 
it was seven minutes from the time the 
flames first burst through the roof of the 
Iroquois before any person ran from the 
theatre. 

He said to-day: 

“‘My office on the fifteenth floor of the 
Unity Building commands a view of the 


entire Iroquois Theatre, the roof and front, 
even down to the street doors. 
Wednesday afternoon I was startled by 
a loud explosion and concussion that rat- 
tled the windows, and returning to the win- 
dow I saw a sheet of flame shooting from 
the roof of the Iroquois. I watched that 
fire seven minutes, and in that time not a 
soul came out of the front doors of the 
theatre... 
“Then the flames died down and people 
began to come out in scores. After that 
me fire became a steady blaze until it was 


“MAY BE VICTIM OF RIVAL. 


Police Theory of Cause of Death of Man 
Found Dead in a Snowbank. 


A man supposed to be Ignatz Balling, 
laborer, .;was found dead last evening in a 
snowbank about twenty-five feet east of 
the tracks of the Port Morris Branch of 
the New York Central Railroad, near One 
Hundred and Forty-seventh Street. 

John McCarthy, a track. walker employed 
by the New York Central Railroad, saw 
the form-of a man lying in a snowbank 
near what fis known as the Pocahontas cut. 
The body was frozen stiff. He summoned 
Policeman .Gicks of the Alexander Avenue 
Station, who removed the body to the sta- 
tion house. McCarthy told the police that 
he had seen the man about an hour before 
near One Hundred and Forty-ninth Street 
and that - he was then sitting on the tracks. 

At the station house the body was 
searched, and the police found a passport 


from Bavaria, dated 1888. On the passport 
the date of birth was 1868, and it was 
made out to [gnatz Balling. Two letters 
and two photographs were also found on 
him. One of the letters was written in red 
ink and in German. It started off with: 
“Dear father and sisters.”” It was ad- 
dressed to Bavaria. The other letter was 
from Bavaria, and began ‘ Dear brother- 


in-law.”’ 
ily.” In the letter was an appeal to come 


back to Bavaria. 

Coroner O’Gorman, with Dr. Curtin, one 
of the Coronér’s physicians, made an ex- 
amination of the dead man, and found that 
he had a possible broken neck. Coroner 
O’Gorman pe Capt. Gehegan that there 
was a suspicion of foul play. The Coroner 
said the fact that there were no bruises 
and that the body was found twenty-five 
feet from the tracks, eliminates the prob- 
ability of his having been struck by a 
train. : 

From a New Year’ 
dead man the police believe that he called 
on a woman in Astoria, on New Year's 
day or the day before, and advance the 
theory that he may have been slain by a 
rival. Two stanzas of poetry were written 
on the New Year’s card and signed by her. 


PLATT CONFERENCES OVER. 


Senator Convinced of Gov. Odell’s Ina- 
bility to Wrest the State Leader- 
ship from Him. 


A week sufficed for Senator Thomas C. 
Platt to see all the State leaders he de- 
sired to confer with, so yesterday he rested, 
confident that the plot conceived by Gov. 
Odell to take the State leadership from 
him had been knocked in the head. His 
conferencés with the leaders had to do 
not-only with the proposed overthrow of the 
Governor, but also with the selection of 
delegates to the Republican National Con- 
yention. 

Senator Platt wants to control the New 
York delegation. So also does Mr. Odell, 
but just now the indications are that he 
could control few outside the Twentieth 
and Twenty-second District delegations, 
and his own vote as a» delegate at large. 
One of the districts where he may not 
have to fight to control the delegation is 
the Twenty-fifth. In that district Mont- 
gomery will be for Platt, Fulton and Ham- 


ilton for Odell, through Congressman 
Littauer’s influence; Saratoga probably for 
the Governor, through Senator Brackett’s 
influence, with Warren a very doubtful 
county. In some districts the Senator will 
have his own way without an effort, but 
in others the Governor’s friends will fight 


im. 

Ex-United States Marshal Louis F. Payn, 
leader of Columbia, had a long conference 
with the Senator yesterday in the State 
Committee rooms. r. Payn Will be one of 
the National delegates from ‘the Twenty- 
first District. 

It can be stated on_excellent authority 
that ex-Gov. Frank 8. Black, leader of 
Rensselaer, has not, as was reported yes- 
terday, been asked by anybody in a posi- 
tion to make such a request to deliver the 
speech fm favor of the nomination of Roose- 
velt in the Republican National Convention 
at Chicago in June. 


WAR TALK FOR BIBLE CLASS. 


The club of the Young Men’s Bible Class 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church met 
last night at its home, 11 West Forty-fifth 
Street, to listen to kn addréss by Col. Wiill- 
iam Conan Church of The Army and Navy 
Journal on the subject of ‘Current Mis- 
conceptions Concerning Our Army and 
Navy.” 

Col. Church said that it was a miscon- 
ception to look upon soldiers or sailors as 
loving to wade through gore. They were 
peace preservers. The railroads of the 
United States killed and wounded more men 
in a year than all the slain of Gettysburg. 
During the war with Spain the railroads 
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It was signed ‘‘ Philip and fam-. 
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47th 


Sale of 


Prices Cut Nearly 50%. 


Sealskin Coats, XXXX quality; warked down from $200 to $100 
Sealskin Coats, XXXXX quality ; 


Squirrel Coats (Handsome and Dark.) 
XXX Near Seal (cony) Coats, 
XXXX Near Seal (cony) Coats, 
XXAXX Near Seal (Cony) Coats, 


Bear Boas ; 

Black Lynx Stoles cong): 
Squirrel Stoles ; 

Brown Sabled Fox Stoles; 
Brown Sabled Fox Stoles ; 
Alaska Sable (skunk) Stoles; 
Alaska Sable (sxunk) Stoles; 
Dark Eastern Mink Stoles; 
Hudson Bay Sable Stoles; 
Fur Lined Overcoats; 
Mink Lined Overcoats; 
Coachman’s Capes (zear): 
Sealskin Gloves; 

Sealskin Mitts; 

Sealskin Caps; 

Fur Mufflers; 

Beaver Gloves; 

Electric Seal (cony) Gloves; 
Electric Seal Caps; 

Mink [iuffs (Pillow): 

Alaska Sable [uff (skunk) (Pillow): 
Brown Fox [luffs @uiow): 
Isabella Fox [uffs (einow): 
Mink Muffs, Round; 
Sabled Fox Muffis, Round; 
Chinchilla Muffs, Round; 
Beaver Muffs, Round; 

Fur Carriage Robes; 
Beaver Carriage Robes; 
Mink Carriage Robes; 
Tiger Rug, Open Jaw; 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LL CC CNL Ct tt atta. att 


25 Persian Lamb and Sealskin Coats, Models, some trimmed, others 
plain; some in this lot worth $250; none less than $200; your choice... 


46 Sixth Ave. 


REST AND HEALTH 


TO MOTHER AND CHILD. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP haa 
been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
OF MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
js the best remedy for. DIARRHOBA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “ Mrs. inslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other.. Twenty-five cents @ bottle. 

Re eT NE SY ORSON EM 


slaughtered more than the losses on both 


sides on the field of strife. 
The army had surveyed the great routes 
across the continent. The navy had made 


possible commerce with other nations. No 
war had ever been brought on by a soldier 


President. 
Nor was the theory that the increased ef- 


fectiveness of arms would make war so ter- 
rible that it would be avoided, true. The 
gun that carries further than the eye can 
see and ‘kills, unseen, is not so terror-in- 
spiring’ as that which brings the carnage 
of the battle fired right under the eye. 


EQUITABLE LEAVES JAFAN. 


“he Insurance Company Reported So to 
Have Acted. 


TOKIO, Jan. 2.—Owing to the demand of 
the Government for a guarantee: deposit 
upon its legal reserve funds, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company of New York has 
announced its withdrawal from Japan. 


Inquiry in this city last night failed to 
elicit any information regarding the re- 
ported withdrawal, of ,the Equitable Life 
Assurance Company from Japan. 


Harrisburg’s Old Hotel Bar Closed. 
Special to The New York Times. 

HARRISBURG, Penn., Jan. 2.—The bar 
of the principal hosteJry of Pennsylvania’s 
capital city, the famous old Commonwealth 
Hotel, was to-day dismantled and per- 
manently removed by order of Harrisburg’s 
reform Mayor, Vance McCormick, who is 
vigorously opposed tp the sale of liquor. 
Mayor McCormick’s power to cause the 
removal of the bar was vested not in his 
exalted official. position but in his part 
ownership of the McCormick estate, which 
recently acquired possession of the hotel 
property. 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 


AUBURN, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The residence 

of John H. Osborne was destroyed by fire 

|, to-night. The house cost $50,000, and but 
little of its valuable contents was saved. 


XXXXX Near Seal «cony) Coats, ,, 


Persian Lamb Coats, XXXX quality; 
Persian Lamb Coats, XXXXX quality; 


Mink 
mmed; 


| 


| 


$400 “ $200 
$150“ $75 
$200 “ $100 
m $250 “ $125 
x $35 “ $25 
. $40 “ $30 
. $50" $35 
. $75 $45 
$45 $20 
" $85° $50 
$40 $20 
$25 $15 
$60 $30 
$65 $32 
$40 
$65 
$100 
$100 
$250 
$60 
$15 
$15 
$15 
$6 
$12 
$8 
$6 
$32 
$22 
$20 
$18 
$15 
$18 
$25 
: $12 66 
$25 ‘6 
$200 
$350 
$400 


cc 


‘“é 


$7 
$10 
$15 

$5. 
$10 
“$100 
“$175 
“$175 


$75 
Between 
2\st and 22d Streets, 


6¢ 9 ox 


FOR 


GRIP_ 


Shudder! Shiver!! Sneeze!!! 


“‘Some one walked over my grave” ig 
a common exclamation that follows a 
“shudder.” A shudder, a shiver or 4@ 
sneeze, the first sign of taking Cold, is 
caused by checked circulation of the 
blood. The use of Dr. Humphreys’ 


“Seventy-seven ’”’ starts the blood cours-. 


ing through the veins and “ breaks up” 
the Cold or Grip. ; 

“77” Prevents Pneumonia. 

“ Seventy-seven” cures Coughs, Colds; 
Grip, Influenza, Catarrh, Pains and Sore- 
ness in the head and chest, Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. At Druggists, 25 
cents. 

[Medical Guide mailed free. 

Humphreys’ Med. Co., Cor. William and John 
Streets, New York. 


of the N. Ludington Company was 
he loss 


mill 
destroyed by fire this morning. 
is $75,000. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, Jan. 2.—Fire in the 
new office and shipping building of the 
Hartman Medicine Company almost totally 
destroyed that structure to-day, involyin 
a loss tariously estimated at from $50, 
to $100,000. 


QUEBEC, Jan. 2.—The destruction by fire 
early to-day of Morin'’s wholesale drug 
house and McCall, Shehyn & Co.’s whole- 
sale dry goods house is now computed to 
have caused a loss of $250,000. he two 
firms mentioned are the principal suf- 
ferers, but a few smaller eoncerns suffered 
small losses. The loss is about covered 


by insurance. 


HUDSON, Mass., Jan. 2.—A loss estimated 
at from $50,000 to $60,000 was caused here 
to-day by a fire, which destroyed a lates 
shoe factory, with several stores on the 
first floor, and damaged nearby prop- 
erty. The fifty employes of the factory, 
which was operated by the Knott & Pope 
Shoe Company, escaped without injury. 
The building was in a district comes 
a large number of wooden tenements, an 
the 
was summoned from Marlboro. A coatin 
of snow protected the roofs, however, an 


MARINETTE, Wis., Jan. 2.—The saw } proved of great aid to the firemen. 


The Banquet Wine 


Par-excellence, the favorite in the best 
American homes is 


Great Western 
Champagne 


The Standard of American Wines 


e 
No dinner or banquet is so good but that 
Great Western will make it better, 


ONLY 


GOLD MEDAL, 
at Paris, 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY: WINB CO, 


Sole [iakers, 


Rheims, N. Y, 


Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 


anger was so great that assistance 
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" TELLS OF GARTH’S DEATH 


BUSY DAY FOR NEW MAYOR| | 


Mr. Lawson Says He ts Confident | Mr. McClellan Plans a Rearrange- 


Banker Is Dead. 


Remarks That He Was a “ Victim of His 
Own Pride "—His Conduct in 
the Steamship. 


Additional circumstances connected with 
the disappearance of Granville W. Garth, 
President of the Mechanics’ National Bank, 
from the steamship Denver as the vessel 
Was crossing the Gulf, were revealed by 
Thomas Lawson, his traveling companion, 
yesterday. 

Mr. Lawson returned from Galveston on 
Friday and gave his statement at his of- 
fice, 24 Broad Street, it is understood, at 
the prompting of Adrian H. Larkin, Mr. 
Garth's personal counsel, 

Mr. Lawson, in handing the typewritten 
copy to one reporter, said: *‘ Mr, Garth was 
a victim of circumstances and of his own 
pride.”” He refused to explain, this remark. 
“This statement is all I shall have to say 
about the matter now or at any other 
time,”’ he added. ‘‘ It is a very sore subject 
with me.” 

Mr. Larkin left his office early yesterday 
to attend the christening of his baby, but 
before going, held a telephoned conference 
with Robert L. Harrison, counsel for Mr. 
Garth’s widow, and her sister, Mrs. Louis 
Herzog, who succeeded in breaking the will 
of their father, James Jennings McComb. 
Mre, Garth sympathized with her in that 
ffort, which was bitterly fought in the 
courts by Mr. Garth as a trustee of the 
estate. Mr. Garth sailed on the Denver the 
day after the highest court had rendered a 
decision against him in this mattér, and 
many jumped to the conclusion that this 
led to his death. He had been ill for many 
days, however, and positive assurance has 
been given that he was not aware when 
the Denver put to sea that judgment had 
even been. rendered in the case, 

Mr: Harrison strongly resented a report 
that he had quarreled with Mr. Larkin and 
Adrian H. Joline, who is Mr. Larkin’s part- 
ner and counsel for the Mechanics National 
conduct of the case. He 
denied that this was true, and said that his 
relations with them are most cordial, and 
have been for twenty years. No attempt 
had been made to open Mr. Garth's strong 
box presumed to contain his private papers, 
his will, which is in a safe 


Bank, over their 


and possibly 
deposit vault. 

An order from the Surrogate will have to 
be obtained before this can be done, and 
Mr. Harrison thought that no step in this 
direction be taken until the return 
of the Denver, due at this part to-morrow, 
when her officers may be called upon to 
complete the legal proof of Mr. Garth's 
death. Mr. Lawson's statement follows: 

‘*I am employed by the Texas and Pacific 
Coal Company, which is interested in coal 
properties in Texas. On the 17th of Decem- 
ber, as it was known that I purposed short- 
ly visiting this company’s coal properties, I 
was requested by some friends of the late 
Granville W. Garth to hasten my departure 
and sail with him ‘on the steamer Denver, 
New York on Saturday 


would 


scheduled to leave 


afternoon, Dec. 19. 

“J was told that Mr. Garth -pirposed 
taking a shooting trip in Texas, and that he 
was suffering from nervous prostration and 
had been advised by his physician to take 
a vacation. I was asked to travel with him. 
1 met Mr. Garth before sailing, and we 

sailed from New York on Saturday atter- 
noon 

* On the voyage to Key West, Mr. Garth 
Was uncommunicative, and seemed to~ be 
suffering from mental] excitement. He was 
indisposed the first’two days, as it was 
quite rough, but he was not seasick. 
was disinclined to go to meals, and in fact 
ate very little. He 
with the other passengers and rather avoid- 
ed them. 

“We conversed freely, 
an interesting talker. 
were of a general nature. 
he would occasionally pass his hand over 
his head and rub the back of his head. 
He seemed to be suffering mentally. 

‘On Christmas Day he appeared in bet- 
ter health and spirits. He gave # Christ- 
mas present to the table and bedroom 
stewards, and seemed to feel more cheerful. 
He ate a hearty breakfast, but came late 
to luncheon, after which we sat together 
and talked most of the afternoon. He did 
not come in to dinner, but remained pacing 
“the decks. After I finished my dinner I re- 
quested the steward to ask him if he want- 
ed dinner. The steward reported to me that 
he said he was not hungry and would not 
come in to dinner. 

‘“‘T at once went out to look for him to 
ask him to have something to eat, (this was 
about 8 o’clock,) but could not find him. I 
made a hurried search around the decks, 
and‘then asked the officers of the ship to 
have the ship searched, which was done 
from end to end, but we could find no 
trace of Mr. Garth 

“The weather during 
noon and evening was squally, 
winds and rain. The decks were wet and 
slippery, and the vessel pitched quite a lit- 
tle, making walking on the weather side of 
the vessel where Mr. Garth had been not 
only difficult, but really dangerous. I 
should think that the wind was blowing 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, and a 
cross wind. In the morning another thor- 
ough search of the ship was made. 

“On my arrival at Galveston a further 
and careful search was made of the ship, 
without discovering any trace of Mr. Garth. 

**T communicated with his friends in 
New York, and in pursuance of their re- 
quest took charge of his personal effects 
and brought them with me to New York 

“ Nothing in his conversation indicated to 
me what were the reasons for his mental 


condition. 


Our conversations 


Christmas after- 
with heavy 


DIVORCE FOR STRONG WOMAN, 


Mme. Yucca, Who Lifted Fifteen Horses, 


He |} 


was uncommunicative |; 


and I found-him | 


While conversing | 


| practically a holiday 


‘civil war, 
| Association, 


ment of His Offices. 


Will Move Forward Toward General Re- 
ception Room in Order to Save Time 
in Receiving Visitors. 


Mayor McClellan's first day at the active 
duties of his office started with a surprise 
to the office force and others about the 
City Hall, for the new Mayor not only shat- 
tered traditions by going to his office on 
Saturday, but he arrived there yestercay 
morning fully ten minutes before 10 o'clock. 

In spite of the snowstorm, he*had walked 
to the City Hall from his home, at 10 
Washington Square North, and he said he 
had made the journey in twenty-five min- 
utes. The Mayor devoted practically the 
entire day to his office, and did not leave 
there for home until well after 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, establishing still another 
precedent. He walked home in the rapidly 
increasing storm, _and said that he hopes 
to walk to and from the City Hall reguiarly 
each day. 

There was a large stack of mail awaiting 
him When the Mayor got to his private 
office, and various official matters kept 
him busy throughout the day, he taking 
ijuncheon at the Hardware Club with Cor- 
poration Counsel Delaney. 

During the day the mew Mayor had an al- 
most continuous stream of callers, but he 
took time to see and shake hands with 
everybody, which was still another innova- 
tion, for during the term of Mayor Low 
scarcely anybody managed to get to the 
Mayor unless it was one of the Commis- 
sioners of the administration. Mayor Low 
had the official suite of offices rearranged 
and put his private office in the northwest 
wing of the building, far away from. the 
main reception room, into which he seldom 
ventured save on the occasion of a public 
hearing or ceremony. Mayop McClellan said 
yesterday that he is considering making an- 
other change which shall put his office 
back where it was under Mayor Van Wyck, 
adjoining the big reception room, so that 
he can go from his private office into the 


reception room without being obliged to 
travel far. 

Mayor McClellan has not yet determined 
about these changes, but said yesterday 
that he would certainly see anybody who 
may come to the City Hall with good rea- 
son to see the Mayor. The course to be 
followed will be to receive Commissioners 
and others whose business justifies an ex- 
tended and private interview, in the private 
office, ‘while from time to time during the 
day the Mayor will go out into the main 
room and go from one to another of the 
persons waiting there, greeting them and 
listening to whatever message they may 
have for him. In this manner he can see 
and satisfy in a space of a few minutes a 
considerable number of visitors, whereas 
three or four times the same time would 
be consumed if the same callers were taken 
into the private office, seated, and then 
escorted out after their business was over. 

One of the first of the Mayor's cailers 
yesterday was Commissioner W oodbury of 
the Street Cleaning Department. The hold- 
over Commissioner had on hig lon yhite 
overcoat and white gloves, th the rest 
of his “‘snow removal” attire. He told the 
Mayor he and his department were ready 
to start their fight with the storm then on, 
and had just dropped in for a minute to 
pay his respects. 

Iex-Coroner Antonio Zucca, one of the 
new members of the Board of Assessors, 
was another early caller, and was swern 
in by the Mayor. Mr. Zucca was ene of 
the three appointees by the Mayor who 
failed to swear in on gg | and conse- 
quently he loses his.pay for ze first day 
of the year. The two Commissioners who 
have not yet sworn in are members of the 
Municipal Art Commission, which carries 
no salary, and they consequently have 
nothing financially to lose by the delay. 
With the Se of an appointment to 
the Bureau of Licenses and a Commission- 
er to the St. Louis Fair, the new Mayor 
has no further appointments to make until 
Spring. “Joseph J. Sheehan of the Third 
Manhattan District has been a confi- 
dential stenographer at t $1,500 


OFFICIALS TAKE A HOLIDAY. 


New Heads of Departments Delay Act- 
ive Duty Because of Aldermen’s 
Resolution. 


Owing to the fact that yesterday was 
in the city depart- 
ments, owing to a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Aldermen about the middle of 
December, not more than half of the new 
officials were to be found at their desks 
during the day. Those who were on hand 
were merely looking ovet affairs and trying 
to get in touch with their departments. 
Corporation Counsel Delany was at his 
office most of the day, however, and an- 
nounced the appointment of James D. Bell 
to be’ Assistant Corporation Counsel in 
charge of the Brooklyn office. The salary 
is $10,000. Mr. Bell is a veteran of the 
is President of the Brooklyn’ Bar 
of the Law Library Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, a Director of the Hanover 
Club, and a member of the Brooklyn Club. 
He was a supervisor of the old Nineteenth 
Ward of Brooklyn in 1885, and since has 
been Police, Excise, and East River Bridge 
Commissioner at various times. He now is 
the Chairman of the Kings County Demo- 


| cratic General Committee, an€@ is a McCar- 


having been made Chairman of. 
; the committee when Senator McCarren re- 


ren man, 


organized it. 
Bridge Commissioner Best was at his of- 


fice for a while receiving friends. He said 


! he would not announce the appointment of 


any deputies before Monday. Commission- 
er Oakley of the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, was at his 
office, but announced no changes. One of 
his callers was Prof. William H. Burr of 
Columbia University, who was a member 
of Mayor Low's special commission on ad- 
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SIXTY-FIVE SCARS ON BOY. 


Man and His Second Wife Accused of 
Cruelty to Child—Detective Finds 
Loaded Whip. 


Dangling a cat-o’-nine tails, the handle 
loaded so as to make an effective slung- 
shot, Detective Fogarty of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in 
the Yorkville Court yesterday, aren, in | 
it to have been freely used by John 
J. Bateman and his wife Nellie of 212 
East Twenty-second Street upon Law- 
rence Bateman, the five-year-old son of 
the man by a former marriage. 

Dr. W. Travis Gibb, physician of the so- 
ciety, testified that there were sixty-five 
abrasions, contusions, and bufns on the 
little boy’s body, and that several raw 
places on his head showed where his hair 
had been pulled out by the roots. Ali 
the injuries, he said, had been inflicted 
within the last fortnight. 

In a thin, piping voice the little boy told 


Magistrate Barlow that on -Puesda his 
father had tied his thumbs with twine, 
and had then dragged him against a door 
and continved to pull through the crack 
until the twine cut into the flesh, and the 
next day his stepmother had pulled out sevy- 
eral handfuls of his hair and had struck 
him repeatedly in the face with the buckle 
of a strap. 

Bateman and his wife denied the charges | 
of cruelty, and were sent to prison in de- | 
fault of $1,000 for examination to- -morrow, | 
the little boy being sent to the society's 
ae. 

ateman is a stableman. for Fiss, 
& Carroll, horse dealers. i 
mother died when 
a baby, Annie, now six vears old. The 
little boy was-cared for by his maternal 
grandmother, who surrendered him to the 
Batemans ten weeks ago. Bateman’s wife 
brought into court her own eighteen- 
months’ old baby, Bateman’s child. 

Agents Fogarty and Kelly 
heard that little Lawrence 
ly treated two months ago 
Avenue, but the Batemans 
night, 


Doerr 
The little boy's 


he was born, leaving 


said they first 
was being cruel- 
at 310 First 
disappeared over 


and they hunted them until 


New 


Luncheons. 


PPELIGHTFUL Luncheons are 
served in the Model Food 
Store for conv.nisnce of shop- 

prs. Then there's our splendid 

restaurant on ths eighth floor where 
there’s music. Cuisine the-best in 
the city. 


7 


—— 


Year’s day, when they found and arrest- 
ted them. 

Fogarty swore that Bateman said that 
he did not care what became of little 
.an ee so long as he never saw him 

in, and also said that he did not know 
7 ere his older child is and did not care 
enough to ».find ou out. 


DR. HOUGHTON FIGHTS FIRE. 


| Rectory of the “Little Church Around | 


the Corner” Damaged to Amount 
of $1,500. 


Flames in the rectory of the. Church of 
the Transfiguration, (the “ Little Church 
Around the Corner,’’) No. 3 East Twenty- 
ninth Street, at 3 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing were confined almost entirely to the 
basement of the building, but worked 
$1,500 damage before they had been ex- 
tinguished. “ 

It is due to the alertness of the Rev. Dr. 
George C. Houghton, rector of the church, 
that greater loss was not suffered. Touch- 
ing a bell at the side of his bed, he aroused 
the servants on the upper floors, and then 
called his sister, Miss Houghton. Clad in 
heavy bathrobes and shoes which always 
are kept in their rooms for just such emer- 
gencies, the servants came trooping down/ 
stairs, and followed the rector to the base-/ 
ment, where the fire was discovered near 
the furnace flue. 

After turning in an alarm from an aux- 
iliary box in his residence, Dr. Houghton 
and his aides started in to fight the blaze 
with buckets of water, but they were | 
driven back by the dense smoke, and were 
giad to leave the rest of the fight to the | 
firemen, who arrived promptly. 3efore 
they had it under control the fire had 
broken through the floor of the dining 
room, but caused little damage above the 
basement. 

Dr. Heughton, when it was over, said 
that there were no sefisational features, 
nor was there at any time any danger to 
the adjoining church. 

Smoke poured into the Calumet Club just 
west of the rectory, and the night clerk 
awakened the members of the club who 
were sleeping there. Thev returned to their 
beds when they leamed there was no 
danger to the building. 


TWO JUDGES, ONE COUR 


Mayor McClellan’ s Appointment 
Clashes with Mayor Low’s. 


Justices Fitzgerald and Clark \Hold Rival 
Appointments for Special Sessions 
in Brooklyn. 


When the Court of Special Sessions for 
the Second Division meets to-morrow in 
Brooklyn two claimants will appear for the 
seat made vacant on Dec. 31 by the expira- 
tion of the term of office of Justice Thomas 
W., Fitzgerald. This will/be the start of a 
legal battle between the two men for the 
place, each being’ armed with duly signed 
credentials, but the appointment of Apple- 
ton L. Clark is signed by Seth Low as 
Mayor, while that of\Justice Fitgerald, to 
szucceed himself, bears the signature of 
Mayor McClellan. 

_It became known yesterday that Mayor 
McClellan, acting on the advice of Cor- 
poration Counsel Delany, had decided to 
ignore the eleventh-hour appointment of 
Mr. Clark by Mayor Low, and that the new 
Mayor on the afternoon of taking office 
had appointed Justice Fitzgerald to succeed 
himself, and had sworn him in. Mr. Clark 
was sworn in before Mayor Low retired 
from office. The term of office is ten years 
and the annual salary $6,000. Both men 
declare they will be on hand to-morrop at 
the opening of the court to formally fae 
fiossessio1 of the office, and the status of 
each hinges about nicely ‘turned legal ques- 
tions. 


In appointing Mr. the 


Clark to place 


Cra 


SIXTH AVE, 197! T020™ STREET 


: Low acted on a precedent estab- 
{ 


ment. 


lished by~Mayor Van Wyek, who on the 
morning of Jan. 1, 1902, when he retired 
from office, appointed Justice Patrick Keady 
to the same division of the Court of Special 
Sessions for the full term. At the time of 
the-Keady appointment it was asserted that 
the vacancy in the court occurred at mid- 
night pf the old year, 1901, whereas the term 
of office of the Mayor, under the charter, is 
designated as running from ‘noon on Jan, 1 
to noon of the Jan. 1 two years later. 

Under the charter Mayor Van Wyck held 
that he was Mayor for twelve hours after 
vacancy occurred in the court, and that 
he had the power to make the appointment 
under those circumstarces. Justice Keady 
has held office since without question. 

When Mayor Low came to make the ap- 
pointment to succeed Justice Fitzgerald’s 
term, which concededly expired on Dec. 31, 
1903, he intended to follow exactly the 
precedent set by Mayor Van Wyck, but act- 
advice of his Corporation Coun- 
Mr. Low made the 
’ that is, three 


the 


ing on the 
sel, George L. Rives, 
appointment ‘in futuro, 
days before the vacancy actually occurred, 
althetigh designating the appointment as 
being made to fill a vacancy ‘‘ about to oc- 
and which would occur, as he figured 
his office. 


cur ”’ 
it, during the term of 

From the advice given by Corporation 
Counsel Rives it is evident that both he 
and his successor were considering the in- 
terpretation of a section of the State Con- 
stitution which Mr. Delany believes ren- 
ders the appointment of Mr. Clark im- 
proper. ‘his is the point that will be 
raised by Justice Fitzgerald in litigation 
that is bound to come over his appoint- 

Section 3 of Article XII. of the 
Constitution expressly states that all 
terms of office shall expire at 
the close of odd-numbered years, therefore 
at midnight on Dec. 31 of such years. The 
revised city charter states in Section 94 of 
Chapter 4 that the term of office of the 
shall be from noon on Jan. 1 after 
his election, and shall run for two years. 
This, being opposed to the section of the 
Constitution, is of course held by Justice 
and by the Mayor’s legal ad- 


city officers’ 


Mayor 


Fitzgerald 


visers, 
further. 
Justice Fitzgerald said that he, too, would 
' 


If this pont 
is upheld by the courts, the effect will 
decide that the term of the Mayor ex — ; 
at midnight on Dec. 31, and that. the to 
has no power to appoint any _one to tilt 
vacancy which will be created either after . 

or simultaneously 
n this int Tog. 
ellan wi 


he retires from office, 
with such retirement. 
tice Fitzgerald and Mayor McC 
reat their case. 
Although Mr. Rives will not make any 
comment on the advice he gave to Mayor 
Low, any more than Corporation Counsel 
Delany Will’ comment on the advice he 
gave to Mayor McClellan, it is known that 
Mr. Rives feared this section of the Con- 
stitution, and advised Mayor Low to make 
the appointment in futuro, for, if the 
Mayor's term ‘is held to expire at midnight, 
he would be without authority to make any 
a during the forenoon of the 


=— visers to be unconstitutional. 


following day,whereas an in futuro appoint- 
ment might be held legal, the vacanc™, 
occurring during the “psychic moment 
between the incoming and outgoing ade 
ministrations. 

When Mr. Clark was seen yesterday at 
his law office at 79 Wall Street he had 
not heard of’ the action of Mayor McClel- 
lan in renaming Justice Fitzgerald. 

This matter is a complete surprise to 
me,”’ said Mr. Clark, ‘‘and I hardly know 
what to muke of it. I shall certainly pre- 
sent myself at the court on Monday, with 
my credentials from Mayor Low, and shall 
protect my rights to the utmost. How- 
ever, until I look up the law on the sub- 
ject and consult with my friends and ad- 

say anything 


i do not care to 


be on hand at the opening of the court, 
and will ‘protect his rights to the very end. 


New York Central Safe Robbed. 


A ticket office of the New York Central 
Ratiroad Company at 338 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, was entered by thieves early yes- 
morning and about $700 in money 
was stolen from the safe. The office is 
near the corner of Court Street, and on 
one of the liveliest blocks In Brooklyn. The 
thieves overlooked a big safe belonging to 
which was 


terday 


the Westcott Express Company, 


‘in the rear of the store and contained sev- 


eral thousand dollars in cash. 


Lectures on Cooking 


ISS E. K. LEMCKE, of th2 
Greater New York Cooking 
School, will deliver interest- 

ing and instructive lectures on the 
secret of good cooking, in the Base- 
ment. Hours 10:30 to 12  fore- 
noons and 2:30 to 4 afternoo.s. 


GREAT ANNUAL SALE OF CANNED Gt GOODS. 
50,000 Cases at a Saving of 20% to 30%. 


The Foremost Event of Its Kind That Takes Place in America. 


N ANNUAL SALE known to all New York and suburbs as the mest important and far-reaching trade event that takes 
place in New York—a time when the Model Food Store offers 50,000 cases of tte very finest canned goods the world af- 


fords at prices that insure a bona fide saving of fully 25% to 35%. 


You cannot afford to miss this 
wherein all economically incline 


“sm sale—it’s the one great occasion 
buyers supply their season’s needs. 


Sale will begin promptly at 8:30 A. M. Monday morning, and we'll have extra salespeople to wait upon you, and we 


Sixth Floor. 


have doubled our delivery system to cope with the enormous business that always follows this annual announcement. 


* 


Asparagus—800 cases, fancy Oys- | 


ter Bay Asparagus; large white tender 
Stalks, green tips; worth 30c. a can, our 
prices, case of 2 dozen, 4.45; dozen, 
wesuens WG Th. 208... . sce ce 


Peas—850 cases Royal Stuart Wiscon- 
sin Early June Peas, case of 2 doz., 2.70; 
sabia Dae 


doz., 1.40; can 


1,000 cases delicious Early June Peas, 


medium size, caseof 2 Ket 2.20; doz., 
2-6 OC 


BA Ds ORR, ion niece cee 


1,000 cases delicious 


1.00; can 


Peas, case of 2 doz., 3.30; doz., 


Succotash, case of 2 doz., 2.85; doz., 1 
CRsccaniduesss 


500 cases of Royal Stuart fancy Maine 
Succotash, case of 2 doz., 3.55; doz., 1.85; 


Lima Reans~ 100 cases Tiny fim 
Green Lima Beans, 1-!b. Gan, case of 4 doz., 
‘Gwe Ce 


String Beans—650 cases Southern 
case of 2 doz., 


5.25; doz, 1.35; can 


grown green String Beans, 
1.85; doz., 95c.; ee ie 


White Wax Beans, 300 cases, case of 2 
‘<ssen eee 


Royal Stuart, 100 cases Stringless Beans, 
. 4 Se 


Red Kidney Beans—50 cases French Red 


Kidney Beans, case of 2 doz., 2.20; doz, 
.10c 


Boston 


doz., 2.20; doz., 1.15: can 


case of 2 doz, 3.40; doz., 1.75; can. 


4:E52 GER. ccone 
Baked Beans— 300 cises 


Early June Pezs, 


medium Size, case of 2 doz., , doz., 
ae 


750 cases Royal Stuart Extra Sifted Green 
2.00; 
cere 


Succotash—500 cises New York State 
.50; 
shea eee 


Tomatoes—3,$00 cases, Maryian 
pack, solid meat, red ripe Tomatoes; 
case of 2 dozen, 1.65; dozen cans, 
8SSc.; 3 1b. can 


Tomatoes — 2,500 cises Tomatoes, 
| Jersey grown. solid meat, case of 2 doz., 
= 1.153 can.... vese FO 
: 


1,000 cases Cameron Packing Co,’s red 
ripe Tomatoes, 3-lb. can, case of 2 doz., 
2.70; doz., 1.49; can.. 


800 cases Royal Stuart whole Tomuatoes, 
hygienically packed in large sanitary cans; 
case of 2 doz., 2.90; doz., 1.50; can..13c 

500 cases Pride of Jersey Tomatoes, gal. 
cans., 2.90; can 


Corn—1,000 cases creamy white swest 
Sugar Corn; case of 2 doz., 2.45; doz., 
S26 CHiis Js 


1,500 cases Fancy Maine State sweet 
Corn, cases of 2 doz., 2.25; doz., 
conteawss Bae 


1,000 cases Royal Stuart, brst fancy 
Maine Corn, case of 2 doz., 3.40; doz, 
5.750. GAB. .c:0 


Sugar 
1.503 CAN .ccccesccces 


eereee 


Mushrooms — 50 cases Mushrooms, 


hotel size, doz., 2.00; can............18¢ 


=f cases Mushrooms, first choice, doz., 


sete wee eee c 


15 cases Mushrooms; extra fine, doz., 
2.703 -C8N..... ‘sehvewmee 
Squash—200 cases Marrow Squash, 
3-lo. can, case of 2 doz., 2.40; doz., 1.25; 
jover vue’ 


Okra—30 cases G. W. Dunbars & Sons’ 
Oxra, 3-lo. can, case of 2 doz., 3.35; doz., 
S753 -OMivscsitwacass 15c 


Early June Peas—2,500 cases, | 
Sweet natural flavor you reiish so much; 
case of -2-dozen, 1.65; dozen, wD) 
idesis ane 


Sauerkraut—30 casss fresh long cut| 


Sauerkraut, 3-lb. can, case of 2 doz., 2.15; 
doz., 1.15; ir cit en sicokeeawane LOT 


Asparagus—500 cases California, Ala- 
meda County, white, tender Asparagus; 2% 
| Ib. can, worth 33c.; case Of 2 doz., 5.75; | 
doz., 2.95; ‘can...... pas ctas eon Gerire’ 


175 cases Fancy California Extra Aspaira- | 
gus; 3 Ib. can, case of 2 doz., 7.50}. doz. jy 
3.85; can , 33c 


Pumpkin—100 cases Golden Yellow | 
dry packed pumpkin; 3 Ib. cans, case oa 2} 
dozen, 1.90; doz:n, 1.00; can... 95 

200 cases Royal Stuart dry packed Pump- | 
kin, well filled cans; 3-lb. can, case of 2| 
doz., 2.20; doz., 1.15; can..........1Oc| 


Peaches—750 cases California stanc- | 
‘ard iemon cling Peaches; 3 Ib. can, case of | 
2 dozen, 3.30; doz:n, 1.75; can’ Gian 4 OE 

500 cases Cameron extra standard lemon | 
cling or yellow Crawford Peaches, 3 Ib. 
can, case of 2 dozsn, 5.00; dozen. 2.60; | 
ORAS ceeds nee uae | 


eee eee ee 


250 cases Royal Stuart extra California 
preserved lemon cing or yellow Crawford" 
peaches, case of 2 doz. 6.15; doz., 3.15 

75 cases California lemon cling sliced} ™ 
| peaches for cream, 1-lb. can, case of 4 doz., | 

5.25; doz., 1.40; can, | 

Apricots—150 cases California stand- 

ard pr ssrved apricots, 3 lb. can, cas: of 2 

Got. 3405 Gos, 1.60: GO... cece 1S 


| nia black or white Cherries, preserved in | 


String Beans, Maryland pack, tender, 
naturai flavor, case of 2 dozen 1.44 
a po ee ee ; 


| String Beans—4,020 cases, Green | | 


200 cases Royal Stuart California extra 


Boston Baked Beans — 2,000 


cases packed plain or in tomato sauce, 
every can guaranteed; case of 2 dozen, 


145; dozen, 75c.; 3 ib. can.....7e 


25 cases \ew Jersey red preserved straw- 


preserved egg plums, case of 2 doz., 4.50: | berries, 2 lb. can, case of 2 doz, 3.80, doz, 


doz., 2.35; can... sa0ses AOC! 


Salmon —100 cases Blood Red Alaska | 


Petes sata hee 


Green Gages—i50 cases Monroe 


| Saimon, rich and oily, 1-Ib. tall can, case of | County Green Gages, 21% Ib: can, case of 2 


4 doz., 6.00; doz., 1.60; 
Sardines—100 cases imported French | 

| Sardines, packed in olive oil, key opener, 3 

can, 25 cans, 





Bartlett Pears—1 ,5COcises peisiiaral 
Bartlett. Pears; 3-lb. can, case of 2 do~., 
2.60; dozen, 1.40; 


500 cases California extra standard Bart- 
lett Pears, 3-lb. can, case of 2 en 1.40; 
can. 


eeeeee eeeeeee 


250 cases Royal ‘Stuart extra California | 
Bartlett Pears, preserved in heavy Syrup; | 
3-Ib. can, case of 2 doz., 6.25; dozen, 3.25, 
CUBR ccdécviccvdscs 


Cherries—200 cases California White | 
Oxhart Cherries, luncheon size can; case of | 
4 doz., 4.50; doz.,1.15; can 10¢c 


Cannon: CG California extra st tan- | 
or white Oxhart Cherries; 3-Ib. | 
of doz., 6.25 doz., 3.28; 


Vindexaene 


25 cases 
dard black 
can, case 


20 cases Royal Stuart extra large Califor- | 


6.75; 


-3Oc) 

Raspberries— 49 cases New Jersey | 
Red Raspberrries; 3-lb. can, case of 2 doz., 
2.65; doz., 1.40; can. ewee 2:| 


re sugar syrup; cdse of 2 doz., 


4 
fe 
doz., 3.50; can... 


wees L4C| doz. 2 


lappie, 2lb. can, case of 2 
2. 50; 


can 
can. 


.25, doz. 1.15, can cent aes 


100 cases California standard Green Gagss, 
Ib. can, case of 2 doz. 3.35; doz. 1.75: 


“| can 


375 cases Camefon extra standard Cali- 


eeeceelb 2 fornia Green Gages, 2% !b. can, case of 2 
| doz., 


4.00; doz. 2.10; CaN... .w.e.e0e 1 BC 


25 cases Royal Stuart extra* California 


. 1 7c} Green Gages, 3 Ib. can, case of 2 doz., 4.50: 
| doz., 2.35; can.....: beta nceeneee ‘ 


«-@06 


Pineapple—85 cises 


Bahama _ Pine- 


apple, sliceu, eyeless and coreless, 2 lb, can, 
©! case of 2 doz., 3.85; doz, 2.00; can...17c 


65 cases Royal Stuart Sliced Pineapple, 


.| pack2d in natural syrup, 2 Ib. can, case of 2 
| doz., 5.25; doz., 2.70; 


2c 


i} » 


45 cases Royal Stuart fine grated Pine- 
doz., 4.85; doz.. 
evecsqces Ble 


CAN . wcccccee 


20 cases Singapore Pineapple Cubes; 1b. 
case of 2 doz., 2.70; doz., 1.40; 


eat ewnae 


Apple Marmalade—25 cases N. Y* 
State, 2 Ib. can, case of 2 doz., 1.75; doz., 
} 41. 00; 


e 


can... 


eee ewe eee eens 


| 35 cases N. Y. State Pure Apple Marma- 
Apples — 55 cases New York State|. 35 cases | 

Baldwin Appl-s, pared and quartered; 3-Ib. 140; 3 lb. can, case of 2 dez., 2.70; doz., 

can, case of 2 doz., 2.65; doz, 1.40; ! 140% Can...... Mes ebadaied ° - bac 


can c| ree 


| Blueberries—i00 cases Shon Gum 
| Brand, 2 lb. can, case of 2 doz., 4.00; doz., 
| 2.10; a ee ore 


ditional water supply. Prof. Burr said that 
some errors had been made in the pub- 
lished statements concerning the expenses 
of the additional supply plans. Hhe told 
Commissioner Oakley that the real figures 
for the Hill View reservoir should be $13,- 
168,000 instead of $4,110,000 as published; 
that the figures for the Stormville reser- 
voir should be $14,646,000 instead of $11,- 
065,000. These changes, together with 
$8,728,000 more for the aqueducts, he said, 
would bring the total] figures for the in- 
itial work for the additional supply to 
$51,380,000. 
| Deputy Commissioner Frank J. Goodwin 
and Water Register Joseph W. Savage were 
at their desks getting matters in shape for 


Convinces Master That Tiny 
Husband Beat Her. 
Charles J. Roe of 


| 
Sweet Potatoes — 35 cases Yellow 
IL 
614 





Baced Beins, 3-lo. can, case of 2 doz., 2. 39; 
doz., 1.15; can ‘ 


35 cases Columbia Baked Beans, with 
Chili sauce, 2-ib, can, case of 2 doz., 3.10: 
doz., 1:49; Cin..... 


100 cases Eaked Beans, Booth’s, 3-lb. can, 
case of 2 doz., 2.65; doz., \ 40; can... 1 2¢ 


200 cases Booth’s Baked. Beans, luncheon 
s'ze can, case of4 doz, 2.45; doz., 65c.: 


75 cases foya! Stuart California extra | 
preserved apricots, in heavy sugar syrup. | 
case of 2 doz., 5.75; doz., 3.00; can..26c! 


} 
} 
| 


Sweet Potatoes, 3-ib. can, case of 2 doz., 


Master in Chancery 
doz., 1.15; 


Jersey City yesterday announced that he 
had ended taking testimony in the divorce 
suit of Mrs. Mary Kumpf of 166 Third 
®treet against William Kumpf, and would 
advise a decree in Mrs. Kumpf's favor on 
the ground of cruelty and desertion, 

Mrs. Kumpf was formerly connected with 
Barnum & Bailey’s circus, and was known 
as Mme. Yucca, the ‘‘strong woman.”’ One 
of her feats was to lift fifteen horses placed | (ommencing business in earnest to-morrow. 
om a plattorm, she standing on an arch } Superintendent Scannell of the Bureau of 
under which the platform was placed. Her | ae ng teagene Bowe te ne oe ete aoe. 
husband was a vaudeville actor, known as 


' sion met at the Arsenal in Central Park, 
** Memphis Kennedy.’’ He was only five feet | where the ae are a ua te. = elected j 
in height and weighed but 100 pounds, yet | Willis Holly Secretary a > r olly 
ise. irae who is six feet in height. alleged | was Secretary of the old Van Wyck Park 
that he frequently beat her before the de- | Board. Health Commissioner Darlington 
sertion. On March 13, 1893, Mr. Roe said | was at his desk tn the departfhent offices 
he was satisfied ‘vith the evidence estab- | for a time, but said he would make no ap- 
lishing the charge of cruelty. There was | pointments hefore the middle of the week. 
mo defense, the lawyers having been un-} All of the other departments of the City 
able to trace Kumpf zinc e he left his wife | Gove ornment were claued sed yesterday. 
on the day named in New York. , 


BOWLERS FLED FROM FIRE, MAYOR APPROVES SUBWAY. 
Mr. McClellan ‘Speaks ; Enthusiastically 


Men Ran Away at the Harlem Circle and of His Trip in the Underground. 


Then Ran Back to Aid Women. Mayor McClellan was enthusiastic yes- 
A pile | terday in his praise of the work on the 


afternoon in the basement of the Harlem | rapid transit subway. 
Circle, at 208 and 210 East One Hundred} “ The subway is a marvelous work,” said 
and Twenty-eighth Street, creating a panic } the Mayor, “and the trip was a great ob- 
among the fifty bowlers in the building. ) ject lesson to us all. I was surprised at its 
The ground floor is used. by the men, and | many wonderful features, especially that 
theesecond floor is reserved for women. | the stations were so well lighted from the 
When the fire broke out a dense smoke | outside. There were very few stations that 
filled the building. The men fled from the ne@ded artificial light. The structure is so 
building, but, remembering that women | entirely different from the subways of 
were there. returned to rescue them. London and Paris that comparisons are im- 
Scarcely had they reached the stairway | possible. The old London tubes are hor- 
leading to the second floor than a score | rible, giving one the impression of being in 
of women rushed down in terror. For a/!a coal mine. In Paris the conditions are 
moment there was wild confusion. Several | much the same as in London, while our 
of the women stumbled as they started | subway is big and roomy, and in most of 
down the stairs, and were thrown in a | it the four tracks are separated only by*the 
heap. They: were quickly extricated, and | iron columns. The ventilation is excellent, 
none of them was badly injured. and this guarantees the system against 
Qne of the attendants had in the mean- ;| such ee as occurred in the Paris 
time turned in an alarm, and the firemen ; tunne 
were soonjon the scene, The fire was con- ‘I fear the subway will be noisy, though, 
fined to the besement. They estimated | for when they flashlighted us on the start 
the. damage at about $300: After the ex- | from the City Hall statjon, it soundgd like 
citement was over the bowlers returned | the report of a siege-gun, and we heard 


to the wuilding and continued their games, ' the echoes way down through the tunnel,” 


CaM... oes Sava’ ...10: 


2.2); 


Egg Plums — 500 cases New York | 
State tgg p.ums, case of 2 doz., 2.25; doz.,| 300 
4.45; can. .10c¢| | Apples; 


Oswego Preserving 
doz., 2.90; wae eee 


75 cases Cameron California extra st wise Strawberries—75 cases preserved red 
ard egg plums, case of 2 doz., 4.00; doz.,|strawoerries, individual size can, case of 4 
2.10; can .. 1 8c| doz. 4 40, GbE 4, 95, CRs Fn ccccceeess EOC] 


| Wines and Liquors. 


Spinach—65 cases N2w England Green 
Spinach, 3-lb. can, case of 2 doz, 2.70; 
doz. aes Bae 


ineibisites sitet acon import=d German 


2-lb. can, case of 2 doz., 2.70; doz., 
-33 Sane 


Also the Following Groceries at Cui Prices. 


cases 
9 fa 40; can gal, can; 

Cranberry Sauce—35 cases Ander- 
son’s Cranberry Sauce, 1% lb. can, case of 


Lentils, 
2 doz., 3.25;. doz., 1.75; can 





Gin—For Medicinal 
orecseus Oe 


aactineh Holland 


Sir Robt. Burnett’s Old Tom Gin, im- | - 
ie Sacer scies 


—Armour’s Shield pure kettle 69c| use, gal 


eaf lard; 5-lb pail. ., 


_Sugar—H. & E. best granulated, per 
viaoai tins 6 scale 


Lar 
rend-rei 


Paking 2.50; 


Hams — Arniour’s Star Brand, the Baking Powder — Royal 
world’s best sugar-cured ham, ‘* The] | Powd:-r, per 1-.b. can 


Hzm What Am,” 10 to 12 lbs. each: per 
irises Cocoanut—Fancy fresh shredded, 
oboe 5 OC 


Lea & Perrins’ Wor<es- | 
‘cadre 


Soups—Potter & Wrightington, Con- 
densed, Chicken, Tomato, Ox-Tail or Con- 
somine, 3 Cans.......« 


ported inggdass, bot. .. . 
| Hennessy — ‘Imagoeted Brandy, case.! St, Julien—A fine California table Clar- 
11.00; bot .00 | et t, case of 12 qts 


Zinfandel—aA better grade of California 
Claret, case of 12 qts........ q-00 OO 


Riesling—An excellent California White 
Wine, cass of 12 Qts..ccccccscesss UO 
| Pontet Canet—Imports d Claret from 
| Jeam Bresnac et Fiis, Bordeaux, France, case 
saonina veeccalae 


Crawford 
-25c 


Sapolio—Eno h Morgan’ S; —_ 
ate... ..6c 


| Butter—Meadow Brook, fancy cream- 
|ery; fresh every morning; 5.b. pail. 1.25 


Pearl Tapioca, Flak: Taploca, Pure 
White Farina, Scotch Green Peas, Yellow 
| Split Peas, N. Y. ~State Pea Beans, Best 
| Roiled Avena, 5-'bs....... haha clediene ae 


Buckwheat Flour—Pure N. Y. State; 
ooeees 4SC 


Pancake Flour — Royal Stuart — 
raising; 3-lb. pkg.... 


_ Shredded Wheat, 07 or Triscuit—Per 


Scouring Soap—Simpson 


Crfifee—Hotel Cecil Blend, extra high 
| Co., 10 bars 


grade, worth 35c. Ib., celightial aroma and 
fine flavor; special, 4 ibs., 1.00; Ib... .26c, 


James E. _ Pepper Whiskey— —Case, 


| Table Sauce— 
j bot. sane OO “le 
| 
} 


tershiré, bot.. 


5.25; 


ee ee ee 


war 


Old Crow Whiskey—Guls 2.50; case, | 


Coffee— Waverly Blend—worth 30c. Ib. 
special, $ ibs., 1.00; Ib .60c} 

Tea—Formosa Oolong, English Break- 
fast, Gunpowder, Japan and Ceylon, worth 
60c.; special, 5-lb. c.ddy 2.00; per Ib.4-2c 


ee 


inlets Rye Whiskey—Gil.,2 
full gt. bot 


ionticeilo Rye Sie com in 
Baltimore, gal., 3.00; fuli qt. bot......9Oc) jof 12 qts 


Star 


Mince Meat—Armour's 
-10c. size; pkege .5c 


Mackerel—No. 1 Fat Shore, Fancy 
. —- White Mackerel, heads and tails removed, 
Baking PowJer—The Stuart, pure | 10-Ib. kit enentas ae 


cream tartar powder; 1-ib. can, 29c.: %-Ib. ne: 
— | . r 4 Spices — Guaranteed absolutely pure 


a Bl ck Pepper, Mustard, Cinnamon, All 
Macaroni—Roya! Stuart Macaroni or | spice or Cloves, Ib... 
< -R the best made: ber Ib. pack- 
12c 


Maple Syrup—Cameron Brand, gallon 
can, 85c5 %-gallon cav........ 


Chocolate—Royal ‘Stuart premium b:k- 
ing Chocolate; perib,.... .28c 


Cocoa—Royal Stuart Breakfast Cocca, 
rich in nutritive qualities: %-lb. can..2O0c 


Rice--Choice Carolina, 4 Ibs......25 


of rubbish took fire yesterday Brand, 


Rossi ‘Vermouth—Case, 3. 50; | Rudesheimer—Imported Rhine Wine, 


*S5Cl trom Gebr. Ehrhardty Frankfort a-M., cass 
Angelica | Of 12 qts.... 5 


duesd 
ere Creme de [enthe—Large bot. 


Piym cuth Haut Sautern—Equal to 
4.25 


ana Muscatel; excell:nt grades; 


1.75, 1,40, 4.15. and .59c 


Geiatine—Cooper’ s per pkge. to, gal., 
Crackers — Iner Seal, ‘1, Graham, Oatmeal 
Butter Thins, Social Teas, 6 pkgs, 49c 


Laundry Soap—Royal Stuart, well sea- 
soned, box of 60-ib. cakes; worth 3.45, 
SO cisab eS. : +0295 | 


Laundry Starch — Camsron Brand, 
Finsst Lump Laundry Starch, 6-lb. wood 
cbox; worth 55c., for...............-99e 


California Claret and Zinfandel—a| 


good purs wine, tully matured; ee many imported; case of 12 quarts.. 
¢| 


Medallion scout deus to the import 
OCS" OM 553 cela ustdhecnteenasdcecas vol 


Amontillado Sherry — Imported in; _ Tawney Port—Iimported in wood from 
wood from Jose Pemartin, a delightful din- | Augusto De Mutter, Oporto, Portugal; soft 


ner wine, per D8 eRe TS ca Sas ee 50} jand mellow, BB. . zc awesva dces cee 





Ramsey Scotch Whiskey—Bot.75°¢ 


Prunes—30,000 Ibs. just received direct | gal., S5c.and.. 


from the Santa Clara a meaty and fire 
flavor; 10 lbs. 65c. shoves FC 

Evaporated Apple —Evaporated by an 
imeroved process, retaining all the natural 
properties of fresh fruit; tull lb. carton 14: 
| Borax—Mule Team, per ib. packag:, 1 Oc 


eee ee eee 
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' 
| 
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~~ BRITAIN WONDERING 


aes 


IF SHE 


WILL HAVE TO FIGHT AGAIN 


But the Possibility of a Great Conflict is Faced Calmly 
and Courageously, and There Is No Desire That Japan 
Yield to Russia—Widespread Belief That the United 
States Is Likely to Side With the British and Japanese— 
English Kindness to and Admiration of Americans. 
PLP LLL LAL AD ey 


Special Cable to THE New YORK TIMES. 
(Copyright 1904.) 

LONDON, Jan. 2.—The British people 
are wondering whether, in the event of 
war between Japan and Russia, they will 
be drawn into it. 

With this query in their minds they 
hardly know whether to wish for war or 
peace. They assume that Russia will 
not do the right thing unless she is 
whipped into doing it. Therefore they 
would be enthusiastic for war if they 
could feel assured that they would not 
become a party to it, and that it was in- 
evitable that the Japanese should get the 
better of the Russians. They will not 
put a stop to Russia’s aggressions on 
their own account, as the war is Japan’s, 
and, as a matter of justice, they want 
Japan ,to come to full enjoyment of her 
rights and to be freed from the menace 
of Russian domination. 

But the people of this country have 
had it well impressed on their minds by 
the editorial writers who have been dis- 
cussing the Far Eastern question so 
many months that if war breaks out 
other guns than those of Russia and 
Japan may have to be set a-booming, and 
they understand pretty~well that if any 
outsiders get into the conflict Great Brit- 
ain will not be: able to stay out. They 
understand also that contingencies might 
arise that would call for participation 
by Great Britain regardless of what 
the attitude of any other outside power 
might be. There are some very wise men 
in Great Britain who believe that their 
country would be decidedly lucky if she 
should escape being drawn into the war- 
fare. 

NOT AFRAID OF WAR. 


In this situation the British hardly long 
for war, but nobody can say they fear it 
much. They are not for peace at any 
price. They do not wish Japan to yield 
to Russia. Their desire, if Japan can- 
not secure her rights in any other way, is 
that she should fight for them. No 
voice is heard in this country counseling 
Japan to give up an iota of what belongs 
to her. If the Government’s purpose 
corresponds to the sentiment of the peo- 
ple Great Britain means to do her duty 
by her ally—her full duty. 


There are some who believe that the 
British Foreign Office is steadily encour- 
aging Japan to persist in the course she 
has marked out for herself, but this be- 
lief seems based on mere conjecture, and 
so far as the public knows the Foreign 
Office is calmly awaiting developments, 
without undertaking to develop anything 
itself. 

Nobody seems able to answer the ques- 
tion in last Sunday’s Peking dispatch to 
The Times, whether Great Britain is 
“preparing to meet the situation that 
would arise should her aly become in- 
volved in war.” 

Rumors are appearing in the papers of 
extraordinary activities here and there 
where British naval vessels are stationed, 
but no one makes an authoritative state- 
ment to show that anything unusual is 
going on. The public, however, is ap- 
parently well satisfied that if it became 
necessary for the British Navy to do a 
little fighting in the Far East it would 
bé able to do it without asking for any 
postponement. 

In a word, the general attitude of 
Great Britain in reference to Far East- 
ern possibilities, so far as it is disclosed, 
is one of quiet, dignified, courageous 
equanimity. 

THINK AMBERICA WILL FIGHT. 


Somehow the belief is entertained wide- 
ly here that if Great Britain gets into the 
Far Eastern mess the United States also 
will get into it and stand side by side 


with Great Britain in support of those } 


interests common to the two countries 
and Japan. 


Britishers are quite captivated with | 


this prospect. They devour greedily 
every word the newspapers print which 
tends to give substance to it. There was 
universal joy throughout Bngland when 
a dispatch came from Honolulu:a day or 
two ago saying that “ Fighting Bob” 
Evans had left there with his warships 
for the Far East. That meant business, 
everybody said. The Yankees had been 
run over by Russia until they were sick 
of it, and were in the mood now to make 
right the things that had gone wrong. It 
was pretty near a certainty that they 
would stand by Japan if she should go 
to war with Russia, and, with Great 
Britain and the United States of Amer- 
ica standing up for Japan, what earthly 
difference would it make what combina- 
tion was on the other side? 

It is very pleasing to an American to 
listen to the kind and admiring words 
Britishers are indulging in as they speak 
of the American people and their soldiers 
and sailors. Count on Americans to 
favor the right at all times, they say, 


ANGLO-ITALIAN TREATY READY. 


Arbitration Convention Expected to be 
Signed Next Week. 


LONDON, Jan. 2.—The Anglo-Italian ar- 
bitration. treaty, which is on practically the 
same lines as the Anglo-French treaty, is 
expected to be signed next week. 

The agreement has already been drawn 
up by Foreign’ Secretary Lansdowne and 
Signor Pansa, the Italian Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

BRITISH SPEAKERS MOBBED. 


Crowd Stormed Platform and Threw Its 
Occupants Off. 


LONDON, Jan. 2.—At a meeting held at 
Newton Abbot to-night, in connection with 
the Middelham election and the Tariff Re- 
form League, which was attended by 3,000 
persons, the proceedings were riotous. The 
crowd refused to listen to the Chairman 
of the speakers, among the latter being 
Barlow Cumberland of the Toronto Board 
of Trade. 

A series of free fights culminated in the 
storming of the platform, some of the oc- 


cupants of which were pitched headlong off 
it, and the crowd passed a vote of thanks 
to the Free Trade candidate. Several per- 
sons were injured. 


The President Answers Messages. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—President Roose- 
velt to-day sent replies to all foreign mes- 


sages of condolence received in connection 
with the Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago. 


: line 


and to this generous appreciation they 
add, “and if it comes to fighting for the 
right, you know how to do it.” 

But one is bound to be amused by all 
this admiration as well as gratified, 
when one recalls the great splurge only 
recently made over the re-establishment 
of brotherly love between Frenchmen 
and Englishmen. They would be like 
turtle-doves; never again would they so 
much as frown on one another. They 
were bound with ties of affection and 
friendship that would not burst, no mat- 
ter what the strain. For ever and ever 
their eyes would look nothing but love 
and their tongués talk nothing but trea- 
cle. / , 

And now, just a few days after those 
sweet and touching exchanges, behold 
the British people longing—for what? 
For the stout companionship of Ameri- 
cans, They want“to touch elbows with 
Americans, not Frenchmen. And not 
only that, but the British are actually 
discussing the possibility of having to 
look into the mouths of French cannon 
over there in the Yellow Sea. 

Great Britain may have to fight her 
little turtle-dove mate. 


UNCOMPLIMENTARY TO FRANCE. 


What France would do if there should 
be war and certain conditions contem- 
plated in her agreement with Russia 
should arise is one of the problems grave~ 
ly considered by the leading British 
journals. The prevailing view is that 
she would escape entanglement; but con- 
siderable doubt is expressed as to 
whether Fran@e would be able to turn 
her back on Russia. Anyhow, if she did 
refuse to fight, her refusal would not be 
based on high moral grounds, Britishers 
say, but solely on grounds of expediency. 

“There is just the difference between 
the two peoples,” an enthusiastic admirer 
of the United States said to me last 
mght. “Show the American what is 
right and he doesn’t care a rap for ex- 
pediency. Show the Frenchman what is 
expedient and he doesn’t care a rap for 
the right.”’ 

This kindly feeling for Americans has 
some wonderful ramifications. We seem 
to fare better in London than the na- 
tives. Even the man who, makes my 
midnight sandwich in a little shop in 
Fleet Street invariably gives me more 
tongue than he gives his British cus- 
tomers. . “I must do it,” said he, ‘for 
there’s nothing too good for you Amer- 
icans.”’ 

This sandwich man, by the way, is a 
rather extraordinary person. “ Did you 
know A. T. Stewart?” he asked me the 
first night I entered his shop. “ Dr. Tal- 
mage was another American in whom I 
was greatly interested. I enjoy reading 
his sermons so much,” the sandwich 
man remarked, with a beatific expression 
on his face. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE “ PEPYS.” 


I could mention many more instances 
of British kindliness to Americans, but 
will content myself with one illustration. 
An American wrote to the editor of The 
Daily Chronicle asking how he should 
pronounce the name of that famous diar- 
ist, Pepys. ‘‘ Do you,” he asked, “call it 
Peppis, or Peepies, or Chumley, or 
what?” The Chronicle might have been 
pardoned if it answered this satirical 
American according to his satire, but it 
did not. It discussed matters at con- 
siderable length, and wound up by quot- 
ing a verse from James Carcasse, whom 
Pepys kindly took in his boat to view 
the great fire in London. This verse in- 
dicates that to Carcasse at least Pepys 
was known as Pips. 

Strangely enough it was in this same 
Daily Chronicle that 1 came across one 
exception to the rule established in Lon- 
don of being very good to Americans. 
The Chronicle book reviewer ran his no- 
tice of Senator Lodge’s “Story of the 
American Revolution’ under the head- 
“Senatorial Flapdoodle,”’ and the 
headline was about the most appropriate 
one could use as an index to the cold, 
cruel sarcasm that expressed in detail the 
reviewer's opinion of the Massachusetts 
Senator’s work. : 

Of quite another sart was the recep- 
tion accorded to an American work of a 
slightly different order, Belasco’s “‘ Dar- 
ling of the Gods,” for that play has 
captured London. The c?itics weht away 
from Mr Tree's theatre after the first 
night to tell the people of the city next 
morning that there had never been a 
theatrical spectacle in London to match 
Mr. Tree’s presentation of “‘ The Darling 
of the Gods.” ‘“ The production outbeer- 
bohms Beerbohm,” one critic remarked. 
The critic of The Morning Leader, how- 
ever, coldly recorded the fact that if the 
piece were played in frock coats and 
trousers it would not go for much. Think 
of it, the “‘ Darling of the Gods” in frock 
coat and trousers! : 


Government Troops in a Skirmish with 
Insurgents. 


MONTEVIDEO, Jan. 2.—Disturbed condi- 
tions prevail in Uruguay, and a combined 
movement of the Blanco party is feared. 

A revolution has broken out in the De- 
partment of Florida. In a skirmish with 
the insurgents the Government troops lost 
one killed and three wounded. The Gov- 
ernment is sending reinforcements and am.- 
munition to the disturbed district. 


KING CARLOS’S MESSAGE. 


The Monarch’s Thanks for the Visit of a 
United States Fleet. 


LISBON, Jan, 2.—King Carlos, in his mes- 
sage opening Parliament to-day, said that 


) the relations of Portugal with foreign coun- 


tries were cordial. He expressed the high- 
est appreciation of-the visit to Portugal in 
April last of King, Edward and that of 
King Alfofiso last month. Continuing, he 
said: ; 

“A fleet of vessels of the United States 
Navy recently visited our port, as a dem- 
onstration of respect. To the President of 
that federal Republic, who represents a 
great Nation, I offer my gratitude.” 

The King recommended that especial care 
be devoted to the/financial situation of 
Portugal. The messages also announced the 
introduction of measures for a renewal of 
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contracts with the Bank of Portugal, in 
order to diminish paper currency, for the 
imposition of import duties, which are to 
be partly paid in gold, and the establish- 
ment of a system of wireless telegraphy 
with the Azores Islands. 


DRAMATIZING BILSE’S NOVEL. 


German Theatrical Manager Expects to 
Produce “A Little Garrison” 
Cutside Prussia. \ 


Special Cable to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BERLIN, Jan. 2.—Herr Bulse, the the- 
atrical manager, is dramatizing Li-ut. 
Pilse’s novel, “A Little Garrison,”’ which 
led to the author's conviction, imprison- 
ment, and dismissal from the army. 

Herr Bulse expects to present the play 
cutside Prussia. 


GERMAN EXPORTS TO AMERICA. 


Nearly $15,000,000 More in 1903 Than 
in the Year Before. 


BERLIN, Jan. 2.—The exports from Ger- 
many to the United States during 1903 did 
not fall far short of $130,000,000, or from 
$14,000,000 to $15,000,000 more than in 1902, 
which was the previous record year. The 
average increase in Consular districts is 
12% per cent. over the record of 1902. 

The Berlin district exported goods to the 
value of $9,868,841, a gain of $1,108,621. The 
increases for all Germany were chiefly in 
textiles, steel, and chemical and leather 
goods. 


Say America’s Prestige Is Declining. 
Special Cable to THE New YORK TIMES. 
BERLIN, Jan: 2.—According to some of 

the economic reviews in the German 
newspapers the prestige of the United 
States is declining and Europe is becom- 
ing stronger. 


Germany May Build Submarines. 

Special Cable to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BERLIN, Jan. 2.--I am informed ihat 
the German Government is now more 
favorably inclined toward submarine 
beats. The Navy Department has been 
carefully watching the recent French éx- 
periments. 


Ossip Schubin Going to St. Louis. 

Special Cable to THE NEw YORK TIMEs. 

BERLIN, Jan. 2.—Ossip Schubin, the 
well-known woman novelist, and her sis- 
ter, Marie Kirschner, will visit the St. 
Louis Exposition. 


Bavarian Legislator a Forger. 
MUNICH, Bavaria, Jan. 2.—Leonhard 
Seyboth, a member of the Reichstag and a 
manufacturer of this city, has been sen- 
tenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment and 
the loss of civil rights for five years for 
forging bills of exchange. 


DESIGN FOR LEO XIll.’"S TOMB. 


The Cost of the Monument Estimated 
at $32,000. 


ROME, Jan. 2.—The design of Lucchetti, 
the sculptor, for a monumental tomb for 
the late Pope Leo XIII. inside the Church 
of St. John Lateran has been approved. 

The design represents Pope Leo, wearing 
the triple crown, sitting on a_ throne, 
supported by the earth, each hand ex- 
tended in the act of blessing, the whole 
symbolizing one fold and one church. 
The cost of the monument is estimated at 
$32,000. i 

It has not vet been definitely decided how 
the money will be contributed. The tombs 
of other Popes have been erected by the 
members of their families when rich, or 
by their nephews who are Cardinals, when 
such exist, or, finally, by Cardinals created 
during the deceased Pope’s pontificate, In 
the present case all the members of the 
Sacred College, except Cardinal Oreglia, 
were nominated by Pope Leo. It is sup- 
posed that all the Cardinals will contribute. 


Vatican Buys Rich Archives. 

ROME, Jan. 2.—The. Borghese family have 
sold to the Vatican their rich archives, con- 
taining one of the most important collec- 
tions of historical documents yet unpub- 
lished. Especially valuable are those re- 
garding Pope Paul V., who died in the sev- 
enteenth century. Several Englishmen un- 
successfully tried to purchase the collection 
and Pope Pius X. has congratulated the 
Borghese family for not allowing the ar- 
chives to leave Italy. 


TO COMMAND IN MACEDONIA. 


ROME, Jan. 2.—The Council of Ministers 
met to-night to discuss the appoinment of 
a commander for the international gen- 
darmerie in Macedonia, and selected Gen. 
Degiorgis, commander of the Italian mill- 
tary forces in Sardinia, for the position. 


NEW RAILROAL TO MEXICO. 


B. F. Yoakum Projecting a Line Con- 
necting Houston, Texas, with the 
Republi’s Capital. 


Special to The New York Times. 

BOSTON, Jan. 2.—A special dispatch from 
Houston, Texas, says a.new railroad line 
between Houston and the City of Mexicoeis 
proposed. It is headed by B. F. Yoakum, 
President of the Frisco system, and one 
link is already under course of construction 
—the St. Louis, Brownsville and Mexico, 
between Sirfton and Brownsville. The sec- 
ond link, the contract for which will soon 
be awarded, will be between Houston and 
Sinton, annountement of which has been 
made heretofore The third link will be 
between Brownsville and Tampico. The 


fourth link will be between Tampico and 
the City of Mexico. 

Mr. Yoakum, it is understood, will visit 
Texas shortly and make a trip of inspection 
of the line between Sinton and Browns- 
ville. Mr. Yoakum’s idea is to skirt the 
Gulf Coast all the way between Browns- 
ville and Tampico, thence making a direct 
line to the City of Mexico. This proposed 
route will be several hundred miles shorter 
than any existing route. 


B. AND 0.8 NEW PRESIDENT. 


Oscar Murray Takes Charge and Fills 
One Vacancy. 


Special to The New York Times. 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 2.—When President 
Oscar Murray took charge of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad as chief executive 
to-day he sai@ it was too early to outline 
any special policy, but he had no changes 
to make in the officials, and expected all 
to join hands with him in working for the 

company’s success. . 
President Murray will have two vacancle 
to fill. those of Traffic. Vice President an 
Chief Engineer. George F. Randolph will 
be promoted to the former position. Among 
Baltimore and Ohio men mentioned for 
Chief Engineer are Patrick H. Irwin, As- 
sistant Chief Engineer; William F. Strouse, 
Assistant Engineer; A. M. Kinsman, Super- 
intendent of Construction, and D. D. Car- 


rothers, General Superintendent of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Southwestern. 


Long Branch Fire Costs a Life. 
LONG BRANCH, N. J., Jan. 2.—One life 
was lost in a fire that partly destroyed 
three frame buildings on Broadway last 
night. The blaze started in a restaurant 


kept by a Mrs. Caswell. After the flames 
had been extinguished, the body of Thomas 
Cunningham, Mrs. Caswell’s brother, was 
found on the second floor burned to a 


crisp. The property loss is light. 


Policeman’s Daughter Burned. 


Alice Flaherty, ten years old, the daugh- 
ter of Policeman Thomas Flaherty of the 
Broadway Squad, was dangerously burned 
in the cellar of her home at 358 West 
Forty-eighth Street yesterday. Her little 
brother ignited a pool of coal oil, and the 
flames set fire to her dress. Bernard 
Leined, one of the tenants, threw a blanket 
around the child and extinguished the 
flames, but she had already been badly 
burned. 


DOINGS OF AMERICANS 


IN FRANGE 


Dinners Given by Mrs. Crane and. Mrs, Spears on Christmas 
Day—Mrs. Potter Palmer Soon Coming Home—En- 
gagement of Mile. de Machado and Vicomte Henri de 


la Haye d’Anglemont. 


Special Cable to THE New YoRK TIMES. 

PARIS, Jan. 2.—The new year has been 
heralded by fine but unusually cold 
weather, and since yesterday skating on 
the lakes in the Bois de Boulogne has 
been in full swing. 

On Christmas evening Mrs. Josephine 
Crane, at her residence in the Rue Gus« 
tave Flaubert, gave a dinner, at which 
the guests were Mme. and Mlle. Mivert, 
Comte and Comtesse de May, Mr. and 
Miss Cauldwell, Dr. Robert Turner, and 
Messrs. Crane and M. Turner. 

Another dinner was given by Mrs. 
Spears in the Rue Mesnil. Her guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Whistler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ullman, better known as 
Miss Woods, the novelist, and Miss Gas- 
ton. 

Among the Christmas Day celebrations 
in the American colony was the recep- 
tion given by Mrs. Saint Amant in the 
Avenue Henri Martin from 4 to 7 o’clock. 
There was music by a gypsy orchestra 
for those who wished to dance, and many 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 
The buffet was elaborate. Mrs. Saint 
Amant was assisted in receiving by her 
daughter, Miss Gretchen Saint Amant. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer, who has been ill 
for some time with typhoid fever, i¢ 


again able to drive out, and will soon 


has left with Mrs. and Miss Delano of 
New York, for Florence and Rome. 

Comtesse Jacques d’Aramon (née 
Fisher) of New York has arrived in 
town from the Chateau d’Arizy. She will 
go after a few weeks to passethe rest of 
the Winter with her mother, Mrs. Fisher, 
who resides in one of the handsomest 
palaces in Florence. 

An engagement which is exciting much 
interest in the American colony has been 
announced. It is that of Mile. Juanita 
de Machado, whose mother is a member 
of a well-known family of Baltimore, to 
Vicomte Henri de la Haye d’Anglemont. 
The Vicomtesse d’'Anglemont (née Loril- 
lard) of New York gave a large dinner 
at her apartment in the Avenue Kleber 
on Tuesday to celebrate the event. 

From Nice I hear that Mr. Dinsmore 


has just arrived there on his motor Car. 
He intends remaining a short time, and 
will start later for Algeria. 

Mrs. Gustav Stellway gave another of 
her ladies’ luncheons on Tuesday, in 
honor of Comtesse de Rodellec. The ta- 
ble was beautifally decorated with flow- 
ers, amid which were placed artistic sil- 
ver ornaments representing pheasants 
and game birds. The guests were the 
Comtesse de Rodellec, Marquise de Fres- 
noy, Comtesse de Coétlogon, Mrs. George 
Howland, Mme. Bedet, Mme. Koenig, and 
Miss Stella Anderson. 

Mrs. Huger Pratt has left Paris for 
Athens, where she will pass the rest of 
the Winter with her daughter and son- 
in-law Comte and Comtesse Mercati. She 
will return here in the Spring. 

Among the many children’s fétes last 
week was a Christmas tree party given 
by Mrs. William Swift Dalliba to friends 
of. her children. Some fifty were pres-- 
ent. After the distribution of presents 
to the juvenile guests they were served 
with an elaborate tea at small tables, and 
the afternoon terminated in dancing. The 
two young daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Hilton received much applause 
for their charming dancing of a “cake 
walk.” 

- Clarence Eddy sailed for America on 
Wednesday. 

George Howland, the American painter, 
and Mrs. Howland, gave @ dinner mati- 
née on Monday at Mr. Howtand’s hand- 
some studio in the Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main. 

Miss Lydia Eustis, niece of the late 
American Minister to France, who has 
just returned from the United States, is 
with her mother, Mrs. Eustis, in the 
Avenue Galilée. 


A reception was given last Saturday by 
Miss Sara Hollowell at her apartment 
in the Boulevard Saint-Michel for Mrs. 
Saint-Gaudens, wife of the well-known 
sculptor, whe is traveling in Europe this 
Winter. Among the guests were Prin- 
cesse Cantacuzene, the sculptor Rodin, 
H. H. Getty and Miss Getty, Mrs. Tem- 
ple of Philadeiphia, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Horton. P 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Stoibert have 
taken a large apartment in the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées. 


THE GZAR’S NEW ADVISER | PANAMA TREATY WILL 


Extraordinary Rise of M. Bezobra- 
zoff, Leader of the War Party. 


A Few Months Ago a Private Gentle- 
man, Without Official Position—Now 


- a Power Behind the Throne. 


. 

LONDON, Jan, 2.—Information has been 
received in a London diplomatic quarter 
unfriendly to Russia confirming the report 
that M. Bezobrazoff, who was recently 
raised by the Czar to a Secretaryship of 
State, is the power behind the scenes of 
the Russo-Japanese negotiations. 

M. Bezobrazoff, who. is now the prime 
favorite of the Czar and the leader of the 
war party, according to this source of in- 
formation, is President of the Yalu River 
Timber Company, is largely interested in 
commercial enterprises in Korea, and is a 
close friend of Viceroy Alexieff. 

Though the news is evidently partial, it 
recéives some credit and adds to the 


alarmist feeling. é 


Such statements as ““M. Bezobrazoff 
continues strongly in favor of war,’ ‘“‘ M. 
Bezobrazoff has advised the Czar not to 
grant Japan’s demands,” ‘‘ M. Bezobrazoff 
is of the opinion that a conflict with Japan 
is inevitable,’’ have been puzzling the read- 
ers of the European papers in the last few 
weeks. 

“Who and what is M. Bezobrazoff?”’ 
everybody has been asking. 

The mystery has been partially,* but only 
partially, cleared. It is said to be certain 
that M. Bezobrazoff is to-day the most 
powerful man in Russia, having supplanted 
M. Witte and even M. de Plehve as the 
Czar’s chief auviser, but in regard to the 
means by which he has attained this posi- 
tion little is known. 

It is certain that a few months ago he 
was a private gentleman in St. Petersburg, 
somewhat largely interested in commercial 
enterprises in the Far East, but with abso- 
lutely no official position or political in- 
fluence. Te-day, it is said, he has his own 
apartments in the imperial palaces, and to 
his morning receptions the. highest Min- 
isters of State are only too glad to obtain 
admittance. The only sure way to reach 
the Czar is through this man, whose rise to 
power sounds like a story in the “‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 

By some it is said that M. Bezobrazoff 
was introduced to the Czar by one of the 
Grand Dukes, by others that the Czar was 
impressed by an article he had written on 
some Far Eastern subject and sent for 
him, 

It is agreed that at the first meeting be- 
tween the Russian ruler and the man who 
was to become the power behind the throne 
Nicholas was greatly struck by the other’s 
krowledge of affairs, and still more by the 
frank manner in which he spoke. The 
Czar at first got into the habit of con- 
sulting M. Bezobrazoff on various State 
questions; he trusted more and more to his 
judgment, and finally Bezobrazoff became 
the successof of Witte and de Plehve. 

It is said in Paris, which is the Euro- 
pean capital best informed in regard to 
Russian affairs, that the fact that, while 
the Czar is-a lover of peace, Russian policy 
is making for war, indicates that the Dm- 
peror is kept in the dark; that it is diffi- 
cult, and often impossible, for him to dis- 
cover the truth, and that it is equally im- 
possible for him to secure the faithful ex- 
ecution of his orders. 

M. Clémenceau and others have pointed 
out that the inconsistency between the 
spirit that prompted The Hague Peace 
Conference and that which has been exhib- 
ited in many of Russia’s acts since that 
memorable gathering can be explained in 
no other way. 


sail‘for New York with her niece, Prin- 
cess Cantacuzene,. 

Miss Houghton of New:York, who has 
been spending some two months in Paris, 
‘ 

' 
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Negro Mail Carrier Murdered. 
RIPLEY, Tenn., Jan. 2.—Robert Alexan- 
der, a negro mai} carrier, was assassinated 


at his home here last night by unknown 
parties. ° 


Carriage for Sandy Hook 16-Inch Rifle. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The War De- 
partment has decided to mount the great 
sixteen-inch breech-loading rifle, now at 
Sandy Hook, on a disappearing carriage of 


the same type as that now used in the 
service. 


FAIL, SAYS TILLMAN 


Predicts Democraiic Vaucus Action 
Against the Convention. 


Asserts That Mr. Roosevelt Seeks to 
Provoke a War to Promote His 
Own Election. 


Special to The New York Times. 

ATLANTA, Jan. 2.—According to United 
States Senator Tillman, who was in At- 
lanta to-day, the pending Panama treaty 
will never be ratified. The Senator says 
that there is little doubt that Democratic 
Senators will be bound by caucus action to 
oppose the treaty. He asserts, too, that 
more than one Republican Senator is dis- 
gusted with the course of President Roose- 
velt. ; ? 

“*T have no doubt,” said Senator Tillman, 
“that the revolution was started in Wash- 
ington and New York. Senator Hoar, one 
of the leading Republicans, thinks so, as 
well as hundreds‘of others. Washington 
knew all about the plans of the revolution 
before it even started. All the evidence 
of the complicity of Washington is not in 
yet, but will be forthcoming, and it will 
surprise the country. 

“I want the treaty. I want it for the 
South because no sectidn of the country 
couldibe more benefited than ours by the 
establishment of this great waterway. But 
I do not want the honor of my country be- 
smirched by y such tactics sas are now 
being employed by the Republican Adminis- 
tration to get possession of the canal. If 
it could be shown that nothing dishon- 
orable had been done in the matter I would 
gladly vote for the treaty, but that can 
never be shown. 

“President Roosevelt wants to be re- 
elected. He is trying his best to provoke a 
war. He wants to a war President, be- 
cause it has been the history of our coun- 
try for some time that it is impossible to 


defeat a war President for a second term. 
He is are in direct violation of the 
Spooner act in this matter, and before he 
gets through with it he will find that to 
openly violate the law will be a matter a 
great deal more serious than he thinks. 

“The Democratic chances of a victory 
this year are weey bright. Mark Harfna re- 
cently went to New York to feel around 
for campaign funds, but he was told that 
there was ‘Nothing doing.’ in a money 
way for Roosevelt. The people have lost 
confidence in this man. He is easily turned 
by flattery. Vanity is his weak point. He 
is surrounded by a few who flatter him, 
make him think he is greater than he ever 
will be, and then he thinks he has the 
backing of the whole country, but he 
hasn't. 

‘** Our cry inf the next campaign should be 
‘A dishonorable act in stirring up a revo- 
lution in Panama’ and ‘Turn the rascals 
out,’ because they have been grafting and 
steali.g for nobody knows how long.” 


TROOPS READY FOR PANAMA. 


Western Army Men Expect to Replace 
Marines in New Republic. 


Special to The New York Times. 
OMAHA, Jan. 2,—At army headquarters 
in Omaha it is believed that the Ninth In- 
fantry, now at Jefferson Barracks, St. 
Louis, and one battery of artillery which 
is located at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
are included in the secret instructions 
which have been issued to the Sixteenth 
Infantry, at Fort McPherson, to hold itself 

in. readiness for service in Panama. 
The officials at the headquarters of the 
Department of the Missouri will not posi- 
tively affirm the report, but say such is 


their understanding. The dispatch of these 
bodies of infantry and artillery is said to 
await confirmation of the canal treaty by 
the Senate. Following ratification of the 
treaty this Government will withdraw the 
forces of marines, now stationed at various 
points on Panama soil, and replace them 
with bodfes of regulars. 


OFFICER’S SENTENCE STANDS. 


The President Denies Clemency to Sec- 
ond Lieut. MacLane, Convicted 
of Embezzlement. 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 2.—The President 
has approved the proceedings, findings, and 
sentence of the court-martial in the case 
of Second Lieut. Paul B. MacLane, Thir- 
teenth Cavalry. Lieut. MacLane was tried 
at Manila on the charge of @mbezzling 
about $700 of subsistence funds while serv- 
ing as Commissary of the Maraquina River i 


} dues in Zanzibar. 


Expedition. ' He 
tenced to be dismissed and to be 
for a period’ of one year. 

That portion of the sentence providing 
for imprisonment probably will be executed 
at the Bilidid Prison, Manila. Lieut. Mac- 
Lane is a native of Pennsylvania. 


Treaty with Zanzibar Ratified. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Acting Secretary 
Loomis, for this Government, and Sir Mor- 
timer Durand, the British Ambassador, act- 
ing for the Sultan*of Zanzibar, have ex- 
changed ratifications of the treaty nego- 


tiated by Secretary Hay and the late Sir 
Michael Herbert, adjusting light and harbor 
The treaty has just been 
proclaimed and becomes effective at once. 


Bank of Storm Lake (lowa) Closed. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The First Na- 
tional Bank of Storm Lake, Iowa, has been 
closed by direction of the Controller of the 
Currency on evidence of insolvency. Na- 


tional Bank Examiner E. B. Shaw has been 
appointed temporary receiver. 


was convicted and sen- 
impriscned 


Secretary Hay Continues to Improve. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Although Secre- 
tary Hay received the Diplomatic Corps at 
his home yesterday:and presided at the cal- 
lation that followed, he is no worse to-day 


for the exertion, and his doctor reports that 
he is progressing satisfactorily toward com- 
plete recovery. 


THE HEAVENS IN JANUARY. 
There are other more popular months than 
January for astronomical observationg with 
the inhabitants of the north ‘temperate 
zone, for during its progress Winter reigns 
supreme, and ice and snow, storm and 
piercing cold, are its ministers. There are, 
however, compensations for all kinds of 
human experience, and the month that her- 
alds in the new year is by no means with- 
out its alleviating conditions. The people 
of this belt of the ear'th’s territory are espe- 
cially favored in having the sun at its near- 
est point to the earth at nearly the time 
when the new year is ushered in. 

The event occurred last evening at 11 
o’clock, when the earth is in perihelion, or 
nearest the sun. 


be in July. 
the 
out it is easily answered. 
eter is measured every clear day with the 
most accurate instruments. His 

also scanned every clear day for 
’Tis always a question when so much in- 


Should the question arise as to 


T YOUNG HEROS FUNERAL 
Fargo Squiere’s | Daring Ride in 
Rain of Boxer Bullets. 


Brave Deeds That Saved Besieged Pe 
king Christians from Starving — 
Body on. Way to New York. 


HAVANA, Jan. 2.—The funeral of Fargo 
Squiers, eldest son of United States Minis- 
ter Squiers, who was accidentally shot and 
killed on Thursday, took place to-day. The 
ceremony was attended by many officials, 
most of the members of the American col~ 
ony, and about a hundred Cubans anéd 
Spaniards. The service was held in the 
Church of the Angels, where a requient 
mass was celebrated by Msgr. Broderick; 
the Auxiliary Bishop, of Havana, with or- 
chestral acdéompaniment. The Bishop of 
Havana blessed the body. ‘ 

The coffin was followed to the wharf by 
a large number of officials and friends, and 
the German and French warships fired sa- 
lutes as the tug carrying the funeral party 
ran alongside the steamship Morro Castle, 
The latter will sail for New York to-mor- 
row. Dr, Solignac, the secretary of Arch- 
bishop Chapelle, the Apostolic Delegate for 
Cuba and Porto Rico, will accompany the 
body to the United States. ’ 


W. G. Fargo Squiers, whose funeral oc- 
curred in Havana yesterday, was the young 
son of Herbert G. Squiers, United States 
Minister to Cuba, and one of the heroes of 
the Pekilig siege. He had’ been at school 
at Eton, and had joined his father in the 
Chinese capital just before the ‘‘ Boxer” 
troubles became acute. 

After the entire European population and 


| @ number of Chinese converts—some seven 


At that time we say, in | 
the popular language of the day, that the | 
sun ig 3,000,000 miles nearer us than he will | 


manner in which this fact was found | 
The sun’s diam- |; Swept by the fire from barricades which 
face is | 
spots, | 


terest is taken in the proper appearance of | 


the sun’s face if he, too, does not speak of 
mother earth. 

Many astronomers make the study of the 
sun their life work. When the sun is near- 
est us his diameter measures minutes 35 
seconds. When he is at his greatest dis- 
taince, in July, it measures only 31 minutes 
31 seconds, Since at the sun one second of 


oy 
oun 


arc is equal to 450.4 miles, this difference of | 


1 minute 4 seconds, small though it be, re- 
sults in figures that approach 3,000,000 
miies. So that it is safe to conclude that 
the closer proximity of the sun iessens the 
severity of the Winter's cold. 

The lengthening days in January 
blessing to be grateful for. Nearly 


are a 
an 


hour of precious daylight has been added | 
Though | 


to the day when the month closes. 
the sun turned his’ face northward at the 


advent of the Winter solstice his progress | 


is at first so’slow that he seems to stand 
still, and the short days close in 
a melancholy aspect that is disheartening. 
Before the middle 
increasing length the 


is perceptible, sun 


quickens' his steps as he recedes from the | 
solstice, and the hope of. more genial days | 


to come brings comfort and rejoicing to 
every heart. 

We moderns have known no troubles of 
a serious neture in having Jan. 1 as our 
New Year’s Day. In ancient times, how- 


ever, sO much ‘regard was paid to the 


months, and ‘so many of the religious be- | 


liefS and observanées connected themselves 
with the times of the new and the full 
moon, that the early history of the cal- 


endar is largely made up of attempts to | 


in some con- 
incom- 
dif- 

an 


fit the month to the year 
venient way. * Since the two aré 
mensurable the problem is @ very 
ficu:t, uud, indeed, strictly speaking, 
impossible one. 

in the earliest times matters seem 
have been wholly in the hands of 
priesthood, and the calendar. then 


the 
wag 


predominantly lunar, with months and days } 


intereolated from time to time to kéep 
the seasons in place. The Mohammedans 
still use a purely lunar calendar, having 
a year of twelve lunar months, and con- 
taining alternately 854 and 355 days. 
their reckoning the seasons fall of course 


continually in different months, and their | 
|} calendar gains year in 
three upon the reckoning of Christian na-} 


about one year in thirty- 
tions. 

As an example of the way matters were 
hundled regardless of custom, the year 
1074 witnessed a gathering in the East of 
the leading astronomers of the day, who 
fixed the New Year’s Day at the first point 
of Aries, whereas. it had hitherto been 
fixed as the season when the sun had half 
traversed Pisces. And this declsion became 
the starting point of the calendars in Persia 
by order of the reigning monatfch., 

Astronomically speaking there 
phases of the moon for January. Just 
after midnight, or early this morning, the 
moon was at its fuli, which phase again 
takes place about half an hour before Feb- 
ruary arrives. On the Sth is the 
quarter, while the first new moon of the 
year gets here on the 17th, followed by its 
first quartering on the 25th. For 1904 there 
are no eclipsés of the moon, but there are 
two of the sun, both of which are invisible 
to us here. This is the smallest number of 
eclipses that any year can contain, and 
whenever there are but two they are both 
of the sun. There are in January eight 
conjunctions between the moon and 
planets, 3 
number. The extra’one is due to the fact 
of there being two meetings, the first and 
the last for the month, between the moon 
and Neptune. 

With the exception of the two events 
above noted Neptune has but little to make 
him prominent in the starry annals for the 
month. He is moving toward the potnt of 
quadrature on his way to being in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, so that i y 
him among the evening planets for a six 
months to come. He will be hovering about 
the constellation of the Water-bearer for 
some time yet. Venus opens the year by 
being’ Queen of the Dawn, and rises some 
three hours earlier tham the sun. Her disk 
is at present at its largest for the year, 
and from now until July dwindles to almost 
one-half its present size. It does not suc- 
ceed in quite regaining its present dimen- 
sions before the year closes. 

Through the clear, frosty atmosphere of 
the early Winter mornings she is a con- 
spicuous, radiant, and beautiful object in 
the eastern sky before daylight becomes too 
pronounced. On, the 15th Uranus and the 
rapidly waning erescent of the moon are 
at their closest for tl month. This is, 
however, saying but. little, as there are 
five degrees and more of the clear blue 
between the two, which is too much dis- 


are five 


| tance to ever admit of the moon's position 


a satisfactory indication of the 
ate whereabouts on the night in ques- 
tion. However, on the 28th Venus is in 
fairly close proximity to the planet, and 
we can at that time endeavor to impress 
upon our minds the general appearance of 
the surrounding stars, sufficiently, per- 
haps, to give us some general idea of the 
erent? began the year by being as far 
to the eastward of the sun as possible 
for this swing—19 degrees 30 minutes—and 
until the 218t will be moving toward in- 
ferior conjunction, after which date it will 
be a morning star. Just at present low 
down in the western horizon we can see 
Mercury before it sinks out of sight. As 
this feature of the programme will last 
for only a day longer, it behooves all in- 
terested to start early if they want a 
good view. Just about two degrees to the 
right of the spot where the sun went 
down, and a few et above it, Mer- 
cury will be found. It takes an hour and 
twenty-six minutes after sunset for Mer- 
eury to reach the horizon line. 

Saturn is hardly visible now, as he is so 
close to the sun, the powerful rays of 
which almost blot the planet from our view. 
He is at present an evening star, but after 
the first ‘of the coming month will be one 
of the merning’s talented artists, wheré 
he. will remain until Aug. 10, when he 
reaches opposition. Mars is at a fairly 
close distance from the moon on the 20th, 
some three days after the latter’s coming 
in: with this minor part the planet has to 
satisfy itseif for the month. We are al- 
ready assured of the great part this ruddy 
planet will play one of these days, as no 
cther planet is so much discussed, nor has 
any other recently been of so much generai 


; interest owing to the many interesting and 


often impossible theories that have been 
advanced regarding his general contents 
and make up. 

We still have Jupiter, the giant planet of 
the brotherhood shining conspicuous and 
brilliant as lord of the starry vault. He is, 
alas, drawing in toward Old Sol; and at the 
close of March the evening heavens willi 
be bereft of their chief adornments. Venus 
will not come to us again in the evening 
until after she and Jupiter have had a most 
important confab on the western side of the 
sun in April. 


with | 


of January the days , 


to | 


In} President 


or eight hundred all told—had taken ref- 
uge in the British Legation, there was a 
dangerous shortage of food, especially for 
the Chinese part of the refugees. The 
broad streets about the legation were 


the ‘‘ Boxers” had erected to command, 
and, though there was abundant supplies 
im the native and foreign shops opposite 
t legation. access to thege could only 
be had across this fire-swept zone. 

Several attempts had been made to reach 
them, but had failed beeause the mules 
drawing the provision carts could not be 
made to face the fire, when young Squiers, 
remarking quietly, ‘“‘I think I can make 
that mule go,’”’ climbed into & cart, put 
the mule into a run, and dashed across the 
Street in safety. The cart loaded with 


provisions, he returned with the same suc- 
cess. ' 


the 


The perilous ‘journey was repeated many 
times in the next few days until the lega- 
tion was amply provisioned, and thongh 
the bey (he was not yet seventeen years 
of age) had holes shot through his hat and 
his clothes, and more than one of the 
coolies accompanying him was killed, he 
escaped without a wound. . What irony of 
fate that he should have been killed by 
a target rifle in the hands of a companion! 

It is not too much to say that young 
Squiers’s work in provisioning. the British 
Legation had a decisive effect in making 
possible its defense, or at least in. saving 
the lives of the native converts who had 
taken refuge there. After accomplishing 
this work he was appointed by Sir Claude 
Macdonald, the British Minister, who. was 
Commander in Chief, his orderly, and this 
position he held till the end of the siege. 


Just after. the legation was relieved he : 
headed a sortie in which sixty rifles were | 


captured, which were afterward used ‘to 
a the missionaries, @ sorely needed sup- 
After the siege he was mentioned i is- 
patches by Sir Claude, by Sir Robert Hock 
in his book on the siege, and by the Rev. 
A. H. Smith in his, and Mr. Conger, the 
American Minister, made guch a report of 
his bravery to Presfdent McKinley as to 
prompt the President to promise him an 
appointment to West Point ~a promise 
which was after his death carried out by 
Roosevelt, though it was not 

taken advantage of. 
Fargo Squiers, as he is affectionately re- 


; membered by the friends he made all over 


the world—for every one who knew him 
loved him—was as modest as he was brave. 
When he returned to America, setting out 
with the first conyoy which left Peking, 
those who knew him best could get from 
him but scant account of his own doings, 
though he was ready enough to tell ef what 


| others had done, and when he was to'd of 


last , 


the | 


which is one more than the usual ; 
| son, 


we shall have | 


his appointment to West Point, the honor 
of which as a soldier’s son he fully appre- 
ciated, he said: 

““T don’t see what he did that for! I 
only did my duty! ”’ 


LOOK TO CUBA FOR COTTON. 


British Buyers Send Representative to 
Investigate for Inereased Supply. 


Special to The New York Times. 

NEW ORLEANS, Lai, Jan. 2.~—The short- 
age of the world’s supply of cotton and 
constant corners in the American cotton 
market have produced such serious results 
to the Hnglish mills that Roger BE. Thomp- 
United States agent for William 
James and Henry Thompson, cotton buyers 
of London, England, is en route to Cuba 
to make a careful investigation of the 
practicability of raising cotton in that 
country. He will also visit Barbados and 
other islands in the West Indies on the 
same mission. 

“If the West Indies can grow cotton,’ 
said Mr. Thompson, “the shortage of the 
world’s supply will be greatly reliéved.. It 
will ultimately break the bull clique’s eor- 
ners, which really benefit no one except 
the speculators, while the mills in England 
and Europe are compelled to pay out- 
rageous prices for the product. . 

“The foreign mills have patiently waited 


; for the market to drop to buy cotton, 


| 


but many of them had future contracts te 
fill and were obliged to buy raw material 
at fancy prices. When the drop came a 
few days ago they laid in a good supply.” 


SAVE ENDOWMENT TO COLLEGE. 


Eleventh-Hour Compliance with $100,000 
Gift to Palmer University. 


MUNCIE, Ind., Jan: 2.—At the eleventh 
hour the $12,500 necessary to secure the en- 
dowment of $100,000, without which Palmer 
University could ndt remain in existence, 
has been secured. It had been announced 
that the money had not beén secured, and 
that in consequence the school would not 
be reopened on Monday. 

» The announcement had scarcely . been 
made when a communication was received 
from the Delaware County National Bank 
informirig the Rev. J. F. Burnett, Secretary 


of the Board of Trustees, that the. sum of 
$12,500 had been placed to the _ school’s 
credit. The name of the donor is unknown. 

The late Francis Asbury Palmer, banker 
and philanthropist of New York City, left 
$100,000 to the university on condition that 
an additional sum of $100,000 was raised by 
the school before Jan. 1. The school was 
a last year and has 150 students en- 
rolled. 


COLD ROOMS FOLLOW STRIKE, 


thicago Stationary Engineers Quit Wérk 
in Office Buildings. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Cold rooms and no 
elevator service were the conditions that 
confronted tenants in a few of the large of- 
fice buildings to-day owing to the strike of 
stationary engineers. The majority of the 
buildings were not affected, heat, light, 
and power being fully supplied. 

Committees are now out to call strikes in 


all buildings where the union demands are . 


refused. In some instances the old men re- 
turned to work and all the other plants are 
running with non-union men. : 

Chief O'Neill has stationéd policemen in 
nearly every Chicago skyscraper with in- 
structions not to allow any interference 
with the engines. 


eben rieee 
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SEEK 70 SAVE EVENING 
RECREATION CENTRES 


School Principals Appeal to Poli- 
ticians and Others. 


Charity Organization Society Passes 
Resolutions Urging the Estimate 
Board to Reconsider Its Action. 


With the object of saving the evening 
recreation centres, the school Principals 
have organized themselves into a body, in 
which every member has some particular 
work. This consists largely in visiting poli- 
ticilans and influential people in order to 
solicit their sympathy and co-operation. 
Many Aldermen have pledged themselves 
to the cause, and say that they will imme- 
diately bring the matter before their board. 

The Charity Organization Society has 
also taken the matter up, and yesterday its 
Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment has materially reduced the appropria- 

, tion for general and special schoc! purposes in 
‘ the City of New York for the curreat year; and 

Whereas, The Board of Education has deemed 
it necessary, in view of this reduction, to abolish 
vacation schools and playgrounds and to appro- 
riate for the purpose of night schools and: free 
ectures to the people an amount far too small 
to carry out the systems in their present well 
a@rrangec form; , 

Resolved, That this committee believes that 
Vacation schools, playgrounds, night schools, and 
lectures are matters of prime importance in our 
educational system, that they make for healthier 
living, and that the lecture system has proved 
to be one of the best means fdr diffusing 
throughout the community that knowledge of 
hygiene and information on the methods of pre- 
venting the spread of tuberculosis, without which 
this preventable and curable disease cannot be 
held in proper control; and further 

Resolved, That the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment and the Board of Education are by 
this committee requested to reconsider their 
former action and to make such provision as will 
not curtail the proper development of our public 
school system in the particulars.herein men- 
tioned. 

The sum necessary to continue the cen- 
tres for one year $60,000. Several of 
the Aldermen interested have expressed 
their opinion that the Emergency Fund of 
the Board of Aldermen can be drawn upon 
to supply at least part of this sum. The 
ease, they think, should be considered as 
an emergency, since the money supply at 
the centres will be exhausted at the end 
of tlfs month. These Aldermen think that 
a pign for an extra appropriation for th= 
centres sBould be presented to the Board 


of Estimate and Apportionment on Jan. 7. 

Controller Grout informed the Principals 
who called upon him that the budget 
of current’ educational expenses had been 


‘ 
closed for the year, and would not be 
reopened. He moreover expressed the 
opinion that‘the Board of Education had 


is 


money sufficient to carry on all its 
branches. He asserted that the amount 
allowed for the general school fund, from 
which the centres are ordinarily supplied, 


could be divided among the various items 
s0 ‘that nune would be fatally affected by 
the $064,000 cut. 

The estimate for carrying through 1904 
the Evening Recreation the va- 
cation schools, playgrounds, piers, baths, 
and kindred enterprises, all of which are 
included under one department, was $307,- 
000. Miss E. E. Whitney, the District Su- 
perintendent in charge, said that she would 
rather give up the department entirely 
than continue it in a crippled condition. 
‘Whether or not her opinion weighed with 
the special committee on finance of the 
Board of Education has not been told, It 
is asserted, however, on good authority 
that the committee withdrew its entire sup- 
port from the Recreation Department, be- 
cause it believed the outcry’ against the 
abandonment «f such popular institutions 
as the centres and the Summer schools 
would force an extra appropriation. They 
were particularly influenced in their stand, 
it is said, by the fact that $) 000 extra 
appropriation was granted this Vepartment 
last Summer. 

Commissioner Felix M. Warburg, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Special Schools, 
who has supervision over the recreation 
department, was interviewed by a commit- 
tee of Principals. He asserted that the 
special committee on finance was forced 
to make first allowances for the branches 
required by law. The Davis law protects 
the teachers’ salaries, so that these could 
not be rafpelied The compulsory educational 


Centres, 


laws co elled the maintenance of part of 
the evening schools. Very little of the 
$16,500,000 appropriation for the general 
fund was left in consequence. The commit- 
tee preferred to continue the evening high 
schools and the lecture department on a 
limited scale than the recreation depart- 
ment. ‘ 

The estimate for the lecture department 
was $81,000. This was cut to $60,000. Many 
of the centre Principals are anxious to have 
this sum used to support the centres, as 
more valuable to the public than the 
lectures. While several members of the 
Board of E.ducaticn hold similar views, 
there is iittle possibility that the money 
will be transferred, especially since the 
centres form only one branch of the recre- 
ation department. 

The Principals have determined, as a last 
resort, to apply to the State Legislature. 
Commissioner Abraham Stern,. who is a 
member of the Committee on By-Laws and 
Legislation, has intimated that he will draw 
up a bill having for its object the easing 
ot the entire financial stjuation of the 
board. 

The Recreation Department reaches hen- 
dreds of thousands of children and young 
people. Exactly how mary cannot be esti- 
mated, because the attendance is never 
registered, the young people coming and 
gzoing at will. In the evening recreation 
centres the attendance varies from 200 to 
500 and 600 during the six evenings a week 
they are open. There are twenty-three-of 
these centres, and the average evening at- 
tendance is upward of 100,000. 

During the Summer there were 54 vaca- 
tion schools, 11 outdoor playgrounds, 65 in- 
door playgrounds, 7 piers, 2 afternoon roof 
playgrounds for kindergarten children, 11 
evening roof playgrounds. and 12 swimming 
baths. These latter, during the day, were 
reserved for children of all ages, but in the 
evenings were also opened to grown folks. 
As in the case of the centres no record of 
attendance at these places was kept. It is 
estimated that from 1,000 to 1,500 children 
daily amused themselves in the outdoor 
playgrounds, while the indoor playgrounds 
an schools attracted an attendance of 
from 300 to 700. 


LOGGERS GET BETTER FOOD. 


/ 
Scarcity of Men in Maine Woods Neces- 
sitates Improved Bilis of Fare. 


Special to The New York Times. 
BANGOR, Me., Jan. 2 


State Land Agent, in an interview on the 
lumber situation in Maine, said to-day: 


outlook for the lumbermen is of 
the best. The only drawback is the scarcity 
of men. Help is so scarce that the oper- 
ators have been obliged to import a great 
many men from Massachusetts, and these 
men are almost useless. They know noth- 
ing of the woods, and they won't’ stay in 
oue place long enough to learn anything, 
roving from camp to camp, looking for a 
soft job, and there are no soft jobs in the 
Maine woods that I know of. 

*“‘There has been sorhe smallpox, but the 
State Board of Health has pretty ef- 
fectually stamped it out, thousands of men 
having been vaccinated by order of the 
State authorities. An epidemic of small- 
pox would have cost the lumbermen of 
Maine millions of dollars, for it would have 
demoralized business for the season. 

“ Wages in the woods have been high— 
in fact, higher than in 1902, when we 
thought we had reached the limit, paying 
the best wages in the history of Maine 
lumbering. Not only have the lumbermen 
paid higher wages, but they been 
obiiged, in order to keep their C 
tentéd, to suppiy a greater variety and 
better quality of food than ever before. In 
the old times it was “beans twenty-one times 
a week,’ but now beans are on the table 
but once a day, and even then the bill of 
fare is varied with all sorts of dishes that 
would have surprised the ol-timers. The 
men have fresh meats and vegetables 
every day now, and the food is as good’as 
they can get at any boarding house in 
Sangor. This costs money, of course, and 
makes logging more expensive than former- 
ly, but then logs are selling for more money 
than ever before. 

* There are no logs for sale in the Maine 
rivers to-day, and with the present demand 
for spruce for lumber and pulp there is | 
every reason to expect a firm. market, 

ood prices, and brisk business in the com- 

year.” 


“ The 


have 
men, con- 
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AND RECENT MASTERS. 


Small but Choice Collection of Paint 
Inge at the Giaenzer Galleries. 


A painter whose pictures are rare outside 
of Italy and almost unknown in the United 
States is Jacopo da Ponte, surnamed Bas- 
sano from the little town on the Brenta 
near Vicenza, the town from which one of 
Napoleon's Generals took his title of Duke 
of Bassano three centuries after the paint- 
er’s birth. In the old library at Bassano 
one is shown landscapes and religious 
pictures by the Da Pontes, for the famous 
Bassano had both father and sons in the 
same profession, and it must be confessed 
that the impression one gets there of this 
contemporury of Titian is not very favor- 
able, probably because most of the works 
attributéd to ‘‘the” Bassano are really 
by his father and sons. 

To estimate his power one should see the 
portrait of a middle-aged man in the Glaen- 
zer’ Galleries. The gray hair is cut off 
about midear aud the eyes shift with a sin- 
ister iook to the left, as if the original 
could not look you squarely in the face. He 
has a short, straight, thick nose, long upper 
lip, and a square chin that gives a ruth- 
less look to a visage one may fairly call 
criminal. The vague title of this portrait 
is ‘‘ Venetian Gentleman,” but in truth he 
seems neither the cne nor the other—noth- 
ing courtly and distinguished about the 
man, rather the face of a beast of prey. 
One can fancy that if this iron man with 
iron-gray hair and deeply channeled cheeks 
be indeed a Venetian, then he was the 
jailer of the Piombi who led the prisoner 
across the Bridge of Sighs. But his garb 
is too provincial. Imagine him the despot 
of some lonely little castle in the hills, who 
holds it for an absent owner and makes the 
lives of all under himscarce worth the living. 
The large hands on the arms of the chair, 
however, are adorned with rings, each hold- 
ing a good-sized stone engraved with some 
figure; these two rings are the only signs 
that the owner cared for anything but the 
coarser things of life. A most striking fig- 
ure it is, threatening from the past. This 
portrait of the Unknown now serves to 
raise the reputation of old Bassano by its 
Singular strength and directness. There is | 
little here to suggest that’ the painter ever 
modeied himself on Titian, as Bassano is 
said to have done after his return from’ 
Venice to his native town on the rushing 
Brenta, 

Against the opposite wall of the galery 
hangs another portrait, by Jan van Rave- 
Steyn, a powerful portrait, but as modern 
in appearance as the other is antique. The 
sitter is a Dutch gentleman, whose shield of 
arms appears in the background and whose 


black, satin coat and cloak have the lustre 
of a ‘recent painting. The brown, short 
beard, small mustache, and firmly pressed 
mouth agree with the expression of the 
brow, above a nose sharply curved; this 
brow has the telltale ridges that seem 
ready to start a frown. The impatient, 
perhaps arrogant personality that lurks 
behind the well-groomed mask is _ rein- 
forced by the right hand, which is clenched 
and laid against the waist, its thumb 
oressed tirmly on the doublet. One gets the 
mpression of a noble who has followed the 
seu; something in thé eyes suggests the 
Sailor rather than the landsman; at any 
rate, we see here a man of action, who is 
as alert and forceful and modern as if he 
were clothed in the garb of to-day. Put 
him in uniform and he might command a 
torpedo chaser or carry out a desperate 
modern venture in commerce. His_ tall 
black hat just shows on the table béside 
him; but there is nothing to reveal his iden- 
tity unless through the channel indicated 
by the little indistinct coat of arms some 
delver in genealogies should happen to light 
upon a clue. He makes a good opposite to 
the old man from the Veneto across the 
room; but he is not so dangerous a person 
by long odds. 

A third portrait here is by the recent 
French painter, G, Ricard, and is that ef 
his friend, Mme. de Calonne. SMe is 
dressed in a diaphanous black dress over 
gtay, has black hair and dark eyebrows, 
dark eyes, and a rich, almost sensual 
mouth; low, wide brow, and a nose slight- 
ly raptorial in curve. A singular face, in- 
deed, which goes well with the short arms 
and the suggestion of a figure almost 
dwartish in proportions. Mme. de Calonne 
may have had a nice character; but she 
does not look it. There is a singular fasci- 
nation in the picture, which is painted in a 
very individual style, low in tones and yet 
rich, like the early works of Whistler, not 
strong as to drawing, but executed in a 
melting style not easily described. Ricard’s 
piciures are greatiy sought in France at 
present, now that it is hard to get them. 

Other pictures in the gallery include a 
fine peaceful scene by Aelbert Cuyp—three 
cows and three peasants. Two of the cows 
are lying down, the.third, a black and white 
beast, in profile, stands chewing the cud. 
Behind her is a red-shirted peasant, to the 
right sits a woman in cap and broad straw 
hat with her back turned, and fronting her 
stands, a little girl holding a rustie flute. 
This intensely restful group*of human be- 
ings and cattle has a most exquisite land- 
scape for a background. The sun is low, 
and the distance is mellow with soft golden 
gleams. Across a river with an unbroken 
surface one sees a ruined castle at the foot 
of a rugged hill; castle and hill are lit 
by the pale yellow Hght which tinges the 
Western edges of faint cloud masses above. 
In the sky are some bird flights not too 
cleverly rendered—perhaps the only un- 
skillful things in the canvas. The intense 
quiet, the absolute dreamy peace of this 
rustic scene could scarcely be surpassed. 

Something of the same quality appears 
in a river scene by Théodore Rousseau, 
which has a golden haze in the distance, 
three silver birches to the left, a little red- 
capped peasant woman seated in the mid- | 
dle distance. Here the landscape is the 
whole business, while in the Cuyp it is 
merely a background for the group. So 
with the Charles Jacque. The shepherdess 
and sheep are prominent in the foreground, 
but one sees that they only form low color ' 
notes for a view of oak grove and distant 
landscape. The Van Marcke, on the other 
hand, has everything concentrated on the 
two cows that stand in a pool, one lickin 
the other’s back. The shaggy pelts and 
sluggish faces of these cows are wonderful- 
ly painted, but the screen of trees is 
brushed in quickly, merely to have a 
background suggestive of the country. 

The variety in this small collection is 
increased by a portrait of George IV. when 
a young and handsome lad, painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, having the 
Lawrence mouth, a brown, shapely coat, 
black stock, and a length of neck that 
exaggerates even the fashion of that day; 
also, by a splendid example” of still life 
from one of the old minor masters of Hol- 
land—wild goose, pheasant, hare, &c., and 
a live hunting dog—a remarkable piece of 
fur and feathers, and further, by e desert 
scene from Eugéne Wromentin, in which 
North African tribesmen on slender Ara- 
bian horses are engaged in falconry. 

Each of these pictures is worth study. 
Unfortunately they do not include the fa- 
mous Millet called “Woman with the 
Lam».”” which was bought last Autumn 
by the Glaenzer firm for $80,000. This pict- 
ure has not been imported, nor. though a 
report to that effect was printed recently, 
is it likely that it will be. 


ART NOTES. 

The report to the Art Commission of 
New York by Mr. Milo Roy Maltbie, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Commission, on 
the condition of civic art in Europe is a 
useful publication for municipal art socie- 
ties in the United States, since it covers 
a wide field and brings together a great 
deal. of information which is scattered 
th-ough velumes not easy of access or 
through ietters to the press. Mr. Maltbie 
could only take a superficial view of muni“ 
cipal matters in Europe, but his trip was 
valuable because many persons who can- 
not give the time to a study of the sub- ; 
ject have their attention directed to what 
has been accomplished in the great cities 
across the Atlantic. The little pamphlet 
may prove suggestive. What could be bet- 
ter for our civic art commissions and munl- 
cipal art socicties than to remind them how 
remiss we are in the United State in fail- 
ing to provide beforehand for what Mr. 
Malthie calls “civic centres,’”’ when real 
estate is comparatively cheap and the 
population has not begun to press on the 
space reserv¢d for municipal buildings? 
New York City is suffering from congestion 
and lack of room for its Governmental 
buildings and for approaches to its bridges 
and tunnels across and under the rivers 
that separate the parent borough from New 
Jersey and the other boroughs. But other 
cities which have not the problem staring 
them in the face to-day will soon be in 


similar streits, and from’ this pamphlet 
they may get whrnings and suggestions. 
M that is new to the specialist in such 
matters is not to be found in the report; 
it is not a mine of fresh information, but a 
plain-sailing summary of facts from per- 
sonal observation intended to popularize 
the idea of municipal Improvement in the 
United States. Unless promises go for 
nothing, the St. Louis World’s Fair will con- 
tain elaborate materials for the closer study 
of such problems, since we have had the 
assurance that systems of town arrange- 
ment wilJ be shown there in large models, 
inctudiyfg not only the office buildings for 
town government, but such structures as 
‘the Central Fire apc mtg the Post Of- 
fice, telegraph and telephone systems, and 
other matters that are now necessities in 
city life. The laying out of streets to suit 
the general direction of winds and the most 
convenient. circulation of crowds, the ac- 
commodation of light vehicles apart from 
trucks and buses, and the proper appor- 
tionment of squares for public meetings 
and parks for recreation are matters that 
in some instances were brought before the 
men responsible for the lines of traffic and 
the location of dwellings and public build- 
‘ngs; but these warnings could not pene- 
trate the dense optimism of that time. 
Whence these latter-day tears. Mr. Malt- 
bie’s page or two on “ Color Schemes in 
Russian Citlies”’ only touch a very impor- 
‘ant matter, but it will do for one more 
call upon our architects to labor in the 
¢cirection of a rational use of color for 
street embellishment. ‘The Art Commis- 
sion’s office is in City Hall, Manhattan. 

*,* 

The damage to the famous cathedral in 

Toled~. Spain, begun in 1227 and finished 
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in “1544 i> not so serious as the cable ré- 
ported, but unless the city authorities step 
in the ruin of the building is not lo: 0 
be deferred. There are wide cracks-in the 
masonry of the second’story of the tower. 
The south wall of the Cathedral has been 
held in place by iron tie rods, which have 
given way, and the beautiful Sf. Iago 
Chapel shows «wavelike inequalities in its 
roof and may come to grief any day, unless 
restorations are quickly introduced. The 
portion of the main vault over the choir 
which fell in will be undertaken at once, 
the Government having: provided $25,000 for 
immediate repairs, but the City of Toledo 
will have to take the matter in ‘hand and 
begin such repairs as were found necessary 
in the old cathedral churches of Seville, 
Cordova, and Leon. 
= 

M. Bartholdi, designer of the Liberty on 
Bedlow’s Island, is out again with his favor- 
ite plan of making the island a Pantheon 
of the heroes of the Revolution—Washing- 
ton, Lafayette, Rochambeau, and so forth. 
He goes so far as to suggest the removal 
of all the bodies of deceased American 
Presidents to that spot. M. Bartholdi does 
not reckon with the unwillingness of other 
States in ee Union to give up the monu- 
ments to Geparted Presidents, nor does he 
seem aware that an island to which access 
can only be had by boats is not exactly the 
place for a Pantheon. 

o,° 

A remarkable emerajd with a history has 
been put up at auctign in Berlin. It is ten 
centimeters long and six wide, polished on 
four sides and left elsewhere in the rough. 
It stands on a pedestal of solid silver rep- 
resenting a mountain. with six gnomes 
standing about it plying their picks on its 





Manufacturers’ 
Samples of Muslin 
Underwear. 


Gowns, Chemises, Drawers, Cor- 
set Covers and White Petticoats of 
Nainsook or Cambric, trimmed 
with fine laces, embroideries and 
ribbons, at one-third less than reg- 
ular prices, 


The Initial Exhibit-of 
Cotton Waists. 


Dainty Waists of fine Lawn with 
trimmings of lace and embroidery, 
also the new straight front tailor- 
made models of madras and linen, 
plain or hand-embroidered. 


Waists of Percale, white with col- 
ored stripes, plaited front and laun- 


dered cuffs. At 95c 


Waists of Madras, white with black 
dots, or plain white, straight front 
effect, trimmed with large pearl 
buttons. At $1.59 


Waists of white Lawn with plaited 
front and embroidered insertions, 
fancy collar. \ At $3.98 


Special. 


Waists of white Lawn with tucked 
front and trimmed with lace and 
embroidered insertions, the sizes 
of which are incomplete. Value 
$3.25. 
Waists of Lawn, Madras, Zephyr, 
or Chambray, white or colored. 
Value $1.50 to $2.98. At 98 


Night Robes. 


Of Muslin, with yoke of lace in- 
sertions and hemstitched tucks, 
neck, front and sleeves finished 
with hemstitched ruffle. Ai 39¢ 
Of Cambric, yoke of fine tucks, 
embroidered ruffle on neck and 
sleeves, or with yoke of Val. 
lace insertions and tucks with 
hemstitched ruffle. At 48c 
Of Cambric, chemise model, with 
wide embroidered; insertions or 
stitching, short sleeves. At 69% 
Of Nainsook or Muslin, square 
or round neck, trimmed with 
embroidery, Val. and torchon 
laces, beading and ribbons, short 
or long sleeves. At 85c 
Of Nainsook, round neck, Point 
de Paris lace insertion, beading 
and ribbons, short sleeves. At 98c 
Of Nainsook or Cambric, che- 
mise model, with fancy yoke of 
embroidery, V, square or round 
neck with ribbon drawn through 
casing and insertions. At 98 
Of Cambric, Bolero effect, trim- 
med with wide embroidered in- 
sertion and ruffle. At $1.29 
Of Nainsook, open or closed 
front, square or round neck with 
hemstitched embroidery or Val. 
lace with ribbon drawn through 
lawn. casing short- kimono 
sleeves. At $3.50 
Of Nainsook, square neck, 
closed or open front, with 
French embroidery or Val. lace 
insertions and tucks. At $1.69 
Of Nainsook, several models, 
with embroidered beading and 
lace edge. Pompadour neck 
with embroidered beading and 
‘ribbon; very short fancy sleeves, 
square or round neck, with wide, 
embroidered edge or Torthon 
lace ‘insertion and wash ribbon 
drawn through lawn® casing, 
short sleeves. At 33.98 
Of Nainsook, front and back of 
yoke and top of sleeves of wide 
lace insertions, or fine Val. lace 
insertions, beadings and ribbons, 
and with handkerchief effect of 
Point de Paris lace. At $2.98 
Of Nainsook, back and- front /of 
yoke and short fancy sleeves of 
wide Platte Val. lace insertions, 
embroidered beading and _ rib- 
bon. At $3.50 
Of Nainsook, tucked front, ki- 
mono sleeves of Cluny lace in- 
sertions, lace edge, embroidered 
beading and ribbon. At $395 
Of Nainsook, round neck, 
pompadour effect of all-over em- 
broidery, flare sleeves. 
Of Nairisook, surplice neck, 
jabot effect of wide lace ruffle, 
finished with wide satin ribbon 
and beading. At $5.75 
“Nightingale” Gowns of Nain- 
sook, front and back of fine lace 
insertion -trimmed with shower 
bows of ribbon. 


Ate 


At $3.95 


At $5.99 


surface, the whole resting on an ebony 
stand with silver inlays. This terse emer- 
ald was a present from Emperor Nikolas I. 
of Russig to the celebrated traveler and 
writer Alexander von Humboldt. Later it 
was in the possession of Herr Neumann, 
The present owner bought it for less than 
five hundred dollars. 


~ - 
. A lawsuit which will interest sculptors is 
about to be decided in Vienna. Some time 
ago a number of sculptors were asked to 
send in designs for a monument to the mur- 
dered Empress Elizabeth of Austria. The 
first prize was not awarded at all, and 
while five designs took prizes, not one of 
the sculptors contributing them received 
the commission for the monument. Ten 
sculptors have entered suit against the 
Monument Association. They. elaim that 
the association has not.lived up to the 
terms of the contract entered into; that 
the competition was a fraudulent one, be- 
cause the association never intended to 
award the commission to one of the com- 
petitors, but had in mind a sculptor who 
was not in the contest. The jury that de- 
cides prizes in such matters is genérally 
composed of persons not of the Monument 
Association, and do not feel any obligation 
toward the sculptors with whom the jury 
has no contract. Sometimes,.as in the case 
of the Sherman Monument at Washington, 
the Monument Committee refuses to abide 
by the decision of the jury. Between these 
two bodies the sculptors have little chance 
of being repaid for their expenses in mak- 
ing models. If the jury selects a sculptor, 
the committee may disagree with the ver- 
dict; if the committee leaves it to the 
jury, the latter may reject all the designs. 
A decision by a court of law may do some- 


thing toward clearing up this conflict of 
rights and duties, 4 
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The Boston Athenaeum owes its existence 
to the Rev. William Emerson, father of 
Raiph Waldo Emerson. According..to The 
Beacon of that city, there was a magazine 
called The Monthly Anthology, or Magazine 
ef Polite Literature, which began to fail 
six months after it was first published, 
and was revived by the Rev. William, min- 
ister of thé First Church. It Was carried 
on under the title, The Monthly Antholegy 
and Boston Review. The Review began the 
collection of a, library and bought new 
books with the proceeds of the publication. 
The “reading room” was opened Jan. 1, 
1807, and in February the subscribers had 
it incorporated as the Boston Athenaeum. 
After moving successively to Scolley 
Square and Tremont Street, it entered in 
1822 into possession of the mansion on 
Agar! Street given it by James Perkins. The 
present building on Beacon Street was be- 
gun in 1847 and occupied in 1849. For some 
years efforts have been madé~to induce the 
proprietors of the Boston Athenaeum to 
move from the old building, but the result 
of a recent revival of the project is a de- 
cision to remain on Beacon Stfeet. The 
Athenaeum has done something for art 
also, pictures belonging to it, or lent to 
it, having been exhibited there at a time 
when Boston had no art galleries or clubs 
devoted to the fine arts. 

e,° 

The seventy-ninth annual of the National 
Academy of Design, at 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, will be on view until Jan. 
30. It is open on week days from 10 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., and again from 8 to 10 


Saks & Company — 


Broadway, 33d to 34th Street. 


Our January Sale of Muslin Underwear 


Makes Its Debut on Monda 


. 


y, January the Fourth. 
E sovereign imprint of good taste marks every garment that 


is a constituent element of the sale. 
won universal recognition by their genius and cleverness 


Designers who have 


fashioned them. They have exercised their creative talent to 


an exhaustive degree. 
lend their richness to the elaboration of the garments. 


Fine laces, embroideries and ribbons 


Under 


normal conditions the prices would be one-fourth greater than 


the following : 


Muslin Underwear 
In Large Sizes. 


For women who require under- 
wear of generous proportions we 
maintain a variety of undergarments 
which is thoroughly complete. 
They are of muslin, cambric and 
nainsook, trimmed with embroid- 


ery, laces and, ribbons. 
Night Robes... At 986 to $3.95 
White Petticoats At 98c to $4.50 


Drawers 218 @W At 39% to $2.50 
Corset CovergsnwdAp25e to $3.25 
a Ov" 
Corset.Govers. 


Of Cambric, #~lar model, trim- 
méd with Torchon lace and rib- 
bons. At §9c 


Of Cambric, entire front of lace 
insertions. At 29 


Of Nainsook or Cambric, French 
model, with trimmings of Torchon 
and Val. laces. At 39c 


Of Nainsook, low neck, front and 
back of fine Val. lace insertions 


and ribbons. At 48c 


Of Nainsook or Cambric, fitted or 
French model, trimmed with Val. 
lace insertions. At 69c 


Of Cambric, French model, circu- 
lar or square neck, with yoke of 
embroidery and trimmings of Val. 
and Torchon laces. At 85c 


Of Nainsook, fancy design of ap 


plique, embroidery and Italian lace 
insertions. At $1.29 


Of Nainsook or Cambric, square 
or round neck, or “ Decollette” 
tied with ribbon on shoulder, trim= 
med with embroidery, Torchon 
and Point de Paris laces, and 
fancy front in scroll design of Val. 
lace insertions. At 98¢ 


Of Nainsook, fancy trimming, 
front and back of Val. lace inser- 
tions, tucked and finished at waist 


line with wide beading aod ribbon. 
' At $,.98 


Of French Lawn, tucked front at 
waist line, fall-over ruffle of Val. 
lace insertions. At $2.75 


Of lawn, entire front of clover 
Val.- lace and ribbon beadings, 
fastened in front with ribbon bows. 


At $2 98 
Of French Lawn, bodice effect of 


embroidery, with full front of fine 
lace insertions, ribbon and beading 
at neck, sleeves and waist line. 


At $475 
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Tailor-Made Suits and Coats for Women. 


We will place on sale to-morrow exclusive models of Tailor-made Suits and Coats 


Short Under Skirts 


Of Muslin, with lawn hemstitched 
tucked ruffle. At 23c 
Of Cam¥Mtic, with trimmings of 
embroidery, Val. lace edge and in- 
sertion. At 69% 


Of Nainsook, deep flounce of lace 
and cluster tucking. At 98c 


Petticoats. 
Of Taffeta Silk, odd models in an 
assortment of fancy colors. 


Value $4.65 to $5.59. At $3.85 
Value $9.59 to $19.75. At $5.75 


Of Sateen, in black or white stripe 
or dot, trimmed with ruffles. Value 


$1.98. At 98 


White Petticoats. 


Of Muslin, with cambric tucked 
flounce, trimmed with wide ruffles 
of embroidery or hemstitched ruf- 
fle with trimming of embroidered 
insertions. ' At 98 


Of Cambric, deep lawn flounce, in 
a variety of styles, trimmed with 
Point de Paris, Torchon or Val. 
lace insertions and edge. At 98c 


Of Cambric, Spanish flounce, per~ 
pendicular tucking, with Torchon 
or Point de Paris lace insertions 


and edges. _ At $1.29 


Of Cambric, fancy tucked flounce 


with embroidery and the new Mex- 
ican laces. At $1.59 


Of Cambric, with shaped flounce 
of three or four rows of lace inser> 
tions and edges, or deep em- 
broidered. flounces headed with 
hemstitched* tucks and wide em- 
broidered insertioas. At $1.69 


Of Cambric, with deep lawn 
flounces, a variety of fancy tuck- 
ings and trimmings of Mexican, 
Point de Paris, or Duchesse lace 
and insertion. At $1.98 


Of Cambric, with insertion and 
trimming of French embroidery 
and cluster tucking, or effective 
flounces of wide lace insertions, 
bias tucked lawn in bow knot or 
Cluny effects. At $2.98 
Of Lawn, with French embroid- 
ery insertion and  hemstitched 
tucks. At $3.50 
Of Lawn,* trimmed with seven 
rows of lace insertion and tucking, 
lace edged ruffle and under ruffle; 
top of wide insertion; wash ribbon 


bow. At $4.50 


Skirts, regular or train length, 


trimmed with laces, insertions and 
ribbons. At $5.75 to $10, 0 


UR*JANUARY SALE OF 


at the following price concessions : 


Tailored Suits. 


Of Velvet and various cloth fabrics; a 
large variety of desirable models, many of 
which are adaptations of imported gar- 


ments. 


Formerly 
Formerly 
Formerly 
Formerly 
Formerly 
Formerly 


to $26.00. 
to 32.00. 
to 39.00. 
to 45.00. 
to 59.00. 
to 82.00. 


up 
up 
up 
Mp 
up 
up 


Formerly 
Formerly 
Formerly 
Formerly 
Formerly 
29.00 | Formerly 
35.00 | Formerly 
45.00 | Formerly 


up. 
up 
up 
up 
up 
up 


24.00 


. 
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Coats and Wraps. 


Jackets in three-quarter and full length 
models of wool fabrics, silk and velour. 


up to 
up to 


ss 3 


Nedgligees. 


albatross, in white, lavender, pink 
or blue, with lace insertions, em- 
broidered bands and ruffles, cape 
or sailor c@llar. 
Formerly $15.50 to $18.50. $4.95 
Imported Negligees of French 
flannel, in red, lavender, blue, gray 
or pink. 
Formerly $10.50 At $7.75 
Imported Long Kimonos of flan 
nel, tucked yoke front and back, 
in pink, blue, lavender or gray, 
embroidered in fancy designs. 
Formerly $12.90. At $9.75 
At $12.75 


batross, matelasse, china and surah 
silks, balance of our imported and 
domestic models. 

Formerly $45.00. At $28.50 
Formerly $75.00. At $57.00 
Formerly $98.00. At $68.00 
Negligees of fancy figured lawn, 
with Val. lace, fancy ‘sieeves. 
Formerly $4.95. At $1.98 
Negligees of outing flannel, collar 
and sleeves bound with satin rib- 
bons, silk girdle. 

Formerly $4.95. At $3.50 
Japanese Kimono Jackets of chal- 
lie, in fancy colors, finished with 
buttonhole stitching. 

Formerly $2.98. At $1.98 


Chemises. 


Of Cambric, circular yoke of 
French dotted embroidered inser- 
tion and ruffle. At 85c 
Of Nainsook, or Cambric, trim- 
med. with ribbon drawn through 
embroidered insertions, or fall over 
points edged with lace, skirt trim- 
med. At 98c 
Of Natnsook, fancy front effect, of 
hemstitching and Torchon lace, 
finished with wash ribbons, skirt 
trimmed. At $1.29 
Of Nainsook, skirt elaborately 
trimmed with rows of insertions 
and ruffle of lace, circular yoke. 
Similar style trimmed with em- 
broidery. At $1.98 
Marguerite model of Nainsook, 
front of four rows of lace inser- 
tions with ribbon drawn through 
beading at neck and belt, skirt of 
two lace insertions and edge. 

At $2.50 
“De Bal” modél, with ribbon 
straps on shoulder, front and skirt 
daintily trimmed with Italian lace 
insertions, or with circular yoke of 
lace insertions and embroidery, 
lace insertion-and ruffle on skirt. 


At $2.98 


$7.75 
$3.00 
49.00 
22.00 
29.00 
35.00 
45.00 
55.00 


$12.50. 
24.00. 
. 32.00. 
39,00. 
48.00. 
58.00. 
68 00. 
98.00. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to cial, 


Special, $16.50 
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P. M. On Sundays, from 1 to 4 P. M., the 
publi@-is admitted without charge. ’ 
°° 

The great canvas by Tintoretto, which 
has so long clothed the wall of the Grand 
Council Chamber in the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice, has been relined by Prof. Zannaro 
and carefully cleaned. The question what 
to do with it Yow is not decided. The fres- 
cves by Guariento, discovered on the wall 
beneath, are not so badly ruined by fire 
as to be hopeless, and they might be re- 
stored and left as the decoration of the 
Council Chamber, or detached’ from the 
wall. If left where they are, the question 
is what to do with the “‘ Paradiso,”’ by Tin- 
toretto. There are few walls in Venice 
large enough for this picture; certainly 
none in the Accademia dei Belle Arti. The 
Tintorettos in the Seuola di San, Rocco 
have been.in wretched condition for gener- 
ations, darkened and badly lighted. Zan- 
naro is to be employed to cleanse but not 
restore these famous pictures, 

*,* 

Portraits and landscapes by Wilhelm 
Funk will be shown to-morrow at the 
Fishel, Adler, Schwartz Galleries, 313 Fifth 
Avenue, remaining on exhibition until Jan. 
18. Likenesses of Mrs. Frederick Essler, 
Miss Roosevelt-Scovel, Mrs. Richard Pat- 
terson, Messrs. W. C. Le Gendre, William 
L. Rich, andwothers will form part of the 
collection. 


os 
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The Salmagundi Club will open on Friday, 
Jan. 8, an exhibition of pastels by George 
H. McCord and paintings by Charles Fred- 
erick Naggele. 


Infants’ Long Slips. 


Slips of Nainsook orCambric,bishop 
or box plaited effect. Special at 29c 
Slips of Nainsook, with dainty 
trimmings, a variety of faricy yokes 
of laces and embroideries. 
Value 85c. Special at 59c 
Slips of Nainsook, circular yoke, 
with hemstitched tucking, trimmed 
with beading and ribbon. 

Value $1.10. Special at 85¢ 


Children’s Coats 
and Bonnets. 


Sizes I to 4 years. 
Short Coats of white Bedford cord 
with sleeves and collar trimmed 
with braid, 6 mos. to 2 years. 
Value $2.50. At $1.69 
Coats of white or colored fabrics, 
in a variety of styles and models. 
Formerly $5.50, $8.00, $10.75, $15. 
At $3.75, $5.00, $7.50, $1.00 

Higher grade coats in effective 
models, of silk or velvet, trimmed 
with fur, lace and ribbons. 
Formerly $25 to $40. At $16.50 
Children’s Caps and,Bonnets in a 
large variety of colorings and white, 
this season’s designs. ° 
Formerly $2.00, $3.95, to $10.50. 

At $1.39. $1.98, $3.50 & £5.00 
Short White Dresses of French or 
English Nainsook, daintily trimmed 
with lace and embroidery. 
Formerly $3.25 to $4.50. At $2.50 
ormerly $4.75 to $5.75. At $3.95 


Underwear 


Drawers of Muslin or Cambric,with 
cluster tucking and ruffle of em- 
broidery, sizes 2 to 14, At 23¢ 
Misses’ Corset Covers of Cambric, 
high, square or V neck, trimmed: 
sizes 8 to I10 


At 25c 


with embroidery, 
years. 


ette, yoke effect, trimmed with 
braid, sizes 4 to 10 years. 

Special at 50c 
ght Gowns of Muslin, 
hemstitched yoke effect with hem- 
stitched ruffle. At 50c 
Gowns of Muslin with fancy yoke 
of tucking and insertion, neck 

sleeves trimmed with em- 
broidery. 


At 65c 
Children’s Body . Skirts, short 
waist, hem and tucks. 


Value 75c. 


and 


At 29% 


cambric, long waist effect and hem= 
stitched hem. At 35c 


cambric, with cluster tucking and 


fine embroidery. At 50c 
Drawers. . 


Of Masonville Muslin, open or 
closed, with hemstitched hem 
and cluster tucks. At 19c 
Of Cambric, open or closed, 
with wide ruffles edged with 
lace. At 29¢ 
Of Cambric, deep embroidered 
ruffle, hemstitched tucks. At 29c 
©f Cambric or Muslin, open or 
closed, with umbrella ruffle of 
embroidered _insertion, hem-+ 
stitching and lace edge. At 39c 
Of Nainsook or Cambric, open 
or closed, frimmed with narrow 
Torchon and wide Point de 
Paris lace edges of perpendicu- 
lar tiimming of tucks and em- 
broidery. At 48c 
Of Nainsook or Cambric, open 
or closed, deep umbrella ruffle, 
hemstitched tucks and insertion, , 
or with embroidered ruffle and 
tucks above. At 59 
Of Nainsook or Cambric, effec- 
tively trimmed with Point de 
Paris, Cluny and Duchess lace 
edges and insertions, beadings 
and wide ribbons. At 69% 
Of Nainsook or Cambric, deep 
umbrella ruffle, with Maltese 
and Cluny lace insertion, tucks 
and edgings. At 83c 
Of Nainsook, deep tucked um- 
brella flounce, with three lace 
insertions and edge, finished 
with wash ribbon bows. At 98c 
Of French Nainsook, flare ruffle 
of Medici lace insertion, edge, 
beading and ribbons. At $1.50 
Of French Nainsook, ruffle of 
sheer daintily trimmed with fine 
lace, double row of lace beadings 
and fancy ribbons. At $1.93 
Copies of French models, with 
ribbons, laces and beadings, in 
scroll, semicircle and diamond 


designs. At $2.75 to $3.95 
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PAST YEAR’S GIFTS TO 
SCHOOL AND CHURGH 


America’s List of Benefactions Is 
Estimated at $100,000,000. 


Notable Donations to Educational Insti- 
tutions—!Incomes of Religious and 
Missionary Societies. 


Each morning the news dispatches tell of 
gifts and to colleges, libraries, 
hospitals, churches, and missionary soci- 
eties. What was the total of American 
benevolence last year? A fair estimate 
puts it at about $100,000,000. But this is 
an estimate only, and it does not by any 
means include all American benevolence. 
The fact is, nobody knows how much Amer; 
icans give away annually, and all tables, 
no matter what their claims, are no more 
than estimates. 

For 1902 several newspapers figured out 
American benevolence at $146,000,000, and 
included in that sum $18,000,000 given by 
Americans to foreign missions. But Amer- 
icans ‘give only $6,500,000 annually to for- 
eign missions: For some years Appletons’ 
Annual has published estimates, putting 
the total at from $27,000,000 to $62,000,000. 
But the Annual excludes all gifts under 
$5,000, and everybody knows that, gifts un- 
der that sum are many times more numer- 
ous than gifts above that sum. Hence, 
when it is stated that American benevo- 
lence ran about 3$101,000,000 during the year 
ending a day or two ago, it is to be under- 
stood to mean only such gifts as are note- 
worthy, and therefore chronicied. Some 
day, and by some body, American benevo- 
will be recorded and officially re- 

It is not now. 
some 


bequests 


lence 
ported. 

Following are of the notworthy 
year just ended: 


Winthrop, to 


gifts of the 
;- Princeton 
ry (isseeeGeeeneee $2,000,000 
to Chicago Uni- 
1,850,000 
Secondary 
1,250,000 


MY a. 
Rockefeller, 


1,655,000 
1,000,000 


lowment........ 
Ropes, to many colleges. 
iderson, to Barnard Col- 
n 1,000,000 


500,000 


350,000 
to Columbia Uni- 
300,000 


500,000 
Mem 
wment.. 
to 


275,000 
250,000 
200,000 


leveland : 100,000 
> foregoing gives an idea of the large 
to education, but are by no means 
all such gifts. From May 31, 1902, to 
May 31, 19038, the gifts to libraries are 
placed by the American Library Associa- 
tion at $10,306,407, of which Andrew Car- 
negie is credited with gifts amounting to 
$6,679,000. 
LARGEST INDIVIDUAL GIFT. 

The largest single gift of the year was 
that by John D. Rockefeller to the Rush 
Medical Institute, Chicago. It amounted 
to $7,000,000. Next to it in amount was 
one by Andrew Carnegie for the endow- 
ment of a fund for the relief of injured 
men of the steel works at Homestead. It 
amounted to $4,000,000. The Phipps Con- 
sumptive Hospital fund, Philadelphia, was 
$1,250,000, and the Jeanes gifts for a Home 
tor Aged Quakers in Germantown, a suburb 
of the same city, was $1,000,000. 

The Maxwell additions to the Long Island 
Hospital’ will cost $600,000, and the Reid 
gifts to Richmond, Ind., amount to $200,000, 

Odd bequesis and gifts of the year in- 
clude Andrew Carnegie’s $600,000 to Booker 
T,. Washington, Mrs. C. D. W. Appleby’s 
gift of $2,500,000 to be invested for the ben- 
efit of the poor of St. Paul, Minn., and the 
$300,000 of one devout woman of Georgia 
toward the extension of . the Episcopal 
Church in that State. An interesting gift 
was that of Harriett Lane Johnson, a rela- 
tive of a former President of the United 
States, of $500,000 to found a choir school 
in connection with the Episcopal Cathedral 
at Washington. 

The close of each year sees some projects 
incomplete. Andrew Carnegie talks of giv- 
ing several millions to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Perhaps details 
are already concluded, but the funds have 
not, it is said, been turned oyer. There are 
some Gordon McKay millions to go to Har- 
vard University, as is supposed, and during 
the year F. M. Hubbell left in trust, to be- 
come available at the end of about seventy 
years, $5,000,000 with which to establish a 
university at Des Moines, Iowa. Marshall 
Field looks forward te a park plan in Chi- 
cage that will take millions, perhaps as 
meny as ten, and J@hn D. ‘Rockefeller has 
under consideration a medical research in- 
etitute for New York City to equal in ccst 
and scope the Rush Institute in Chicago. 

It is an interesting fact concerning all of 
these gifts that, while many of them are 
to causes outside all churches, the funds for 
them are given, in fully 75 per cent. of the 
totai, by persons inside of the churches. 
The Church Economist estimates the cost 
of maintenance of ali churches in America 
to be $260,000,000 a year. Not only do Chrts- 
tian people give almost all of this vast sum, 
but they also give fully $75,000,000 of the 
$100,000,000 going to causes outside of the 
churches each year. 


MAINTENANCE CHURCHES. 

It is impossible to say how much it costs 
each year to maintain all Roman ‘Catholic 
churches in America, including the building 
of her churches. That Church keeps no 
record of such expenditures save as each 
parish keeps its own. Not all Protestant 
bodies compile such tables of expenditures. 
Among these are the Methodists, and so, in 
the figures that follows Methodists tables 
@re estimates; the others actual. All are 
for church maintenance, missions, repairs, 
and new structures, and are as follows: 


OF 


Methodisi Episcopal, all bodies....... $24,000, 00K 


Lutherans, : 
Congregational 


The income of the Church of Engand, 
all sources save contributions for missions, 
is officially given at $28,767,785 for the year 
1902, the last published to date. 

Almost all Christian bodies, in all coun- 
tries, have missionary societies for the pros- 
ecution of work in foreign countries, but it 
is only in America, Canada, and Australia, 
where immigrants are creating new com- 
munities, that home missionary societies 
are found. The great missionary societies, 
foreign and home, had incomes Jast year 
e@geregating $53,000,000. The income of the 
foreign societies was $20,298,057. Great 
Britain leads other nations in amounts. con- 
tributed to foreign missions. The income 
of the British societies last year was $8,847,- 
665, of the American %6,489,845, of Conti- 
nental Europe $3,258,190, the one Roman 
Catholic society $1,319,608, and of the Cana- 
dian and Australian societies $383,748, 

The income of all home mission sociefles, 
which was about $13,000,000, by no means 
represents all that was expended last year 
for home missions. It is merely the sum 
reported by the great societies. There are 
in Europe, and especiaily in Great Britain, 
vast sums coNected and spent each year 
for home missions, but these sums are re-: 
ported with other income and expenditure 
of the various religious bodies. The income 
of all home mission societies in the United 
States last year was $7,100)800. 

The same tack of system that obtains in 
the compilation of data, concerning Ameri- 
ean benevolence, obtains also concerning 
data of missionary benevolence. The totals 
must be estimates in many cases. ‘The 
American Board of Boston has, for some 
vears, published {n an almanac, which it 
issues, data concerning foreign mission re- 
ceipts. 

Ita table for 1903, just issued. is at least 
$296).0009 in error, and perhaps more. It 
gives the Methodist Missionary Society re- 
eeipts of $1,749.318 and includes the en- 
tire sum in foreign missions, whereas 
$500.000 in round figures was home mission 
‘receipts. .A similar error occurs concerning 
the Episcopal figures There facts are 
not given simply to criticise the tables of 
the American Board, but rather to show 
the lack of system that the 
gompilation of this data 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES’ INCOM®. 


Following are names, character, and in- 
aome last year.of the principal missionary 
societies of the world: 
Chureh Missionary BSociety, 

foreign 
Methotist Society, United States 

UR MOGGNER., vo oceseccssecnceves 
Propagation of e® Faith, 

Catholic, ex = : 
Presbyterian ome 


obtains in 


England, 


1,749,319 | 


Board, United 


kal et 


Meg, 


Presbyterian Foreign Board, United 
States 

Lonégon Missionary Society, 
gational, foreign oe 

Protestant Episcopal Board, home and 
foreign, United States....a.s-eeseess 

Propagation of the Gospel, England, 
foieign 

American Lutheran Societies, foreign.. 
ae Board, Congregational, for- 
eign 

American 

foreign 

Wesleyan Missionary 
land, foreign 

Congregational Home 

gnats 
meijean 
American Baptist 
clety 

United Free Church of Scotland, Pres- 
byterian, foreign 

Baptist Missionary Society, England, 
foreign 

Methodist Church South, United States, 
foreign 

Zenana Society, 

foreign 

China Inland Mission, 

Canada 
Disciples 
home 
Southern 

States, 


1,049,840 
998,911 
864, 764 


762,650 
745,890 


740,777 
722,767 
691,415 


654,300 
642,260 


460,669 
441,811 
430,045 
389,728 
283,665 
257,232 
caller 
213,512 
211,064 
210,000 
193,000 
167,900 
158,496 
151,856 
149,815 
144,000 
132,550 
132,065 

25,000 
122,000 
106,026 


Societies, United 

onees Brio. 00028 
Luthéran Societies, home.... 
Home Mission So- 


Beptist 
foreign 
Baptist Publication 
Flates, home 
Disciples of Christ, 
eign 

United Presbyterian 

States, foreign 

Presbyterian Church, 

States, foreign 

Presbyterian Church, 

States, home 

Universities Mission to Central 
England 
Church of Scotland, 
eign 


United States, for- 


Presbyterian, for- 
United States, foreign .... 
Presbyterian Church, England, foreign. 
Zenana Bible and Medical Missions, 

England, foreign 
Regions Beyond 
England, foreign 
Friends Foreign Missions Association, 
England 
Moravian Missions, 

American, foreign 
Southern Baptist 
States, home 
There are many small, but no large, Pro- 
testant missionary societies on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. The large missionary funds 
of the Roman Catholic Church are han- 
dled by the Propaganda Fide, which is a 
committee of the Curia at Rome, and by 
Jesuit, Dominican, Franciscan, and other 
societies and orders. There fs, however, 
one foreign missionary society, . having 
headquarters in Paris and in Lyons. Its 
income last year was $1,319,608, almost all 
of it given by the Catholics of France. 

The Bible and tract societies of Great 
Britain had incomes last year that aggre- 
gated $900,000, and the same societies in 
the United States received and disbursed 
$750,000. The year 1903 showed a slight in- 
‘rease all around over the previous year. 


DECLINED GENERAL’S STAR. 


Convention, United 


Excellent Record of Lieut Col. Shaler, 
Who Has Been Sent to Panama 
on Special Duty. 


“Lieut. Col. Charles Shaler of the Ord- 
nance Corps, whom the General Staff has 
sent to Panama to arrange for the army of 
occupation which we are likely to order 
there,”’” observed a retired regulxr officer 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel yesterday after- 
noon, “is perhaps the only officer serving 
in our army who ever refused the much- 
coveted star of a Brigadier General. 

‘Shaler is a Pennsylvanian. At the out- 
break of the war of the rebellion, a mere lad, 
he started for the front before the echoes 
of the bombardment of Fort Sumter dicd 
away. His father, an influential jurist of 
Pittsburg, believed the boy too young for 
active service, and as a compromise sent 
him to West Point. Shaler graduated with 
the class of 1867, and has served continu- 
ously in the Ordnance Depagtment _since 
that year, He is perhaps the best all-around 
expert in that corps of talented officers, 
end is equally proficient in the handling 
of small arms and heaviest ordnance. 

‘* He superintended not only the construc- 
of our largest calibre guns, but the 
construction of the machinery that built 
them. At the outbreak of the war with 
Epain he was on duty in Washington as 
Assistant Chief of Ordnance. His chief, 
Gen. Flagler, was in poor health, and 
Shaler practically managed the department. 
How well his brilliant abilities were exer- 
cised is a matter of record. The Ordnance 
Deyartment. was always ready, and the 
members of the various committees of the 
Senate and the House invariably commend- 
ed the thoroughness which he displayed in 
the knowledge of his duties. 

‘President McKinley offered Shaler ae 
Lieutenant Colone'cy, which was declined 
because the promotion failed to bring the 
recipient service in the field. When Gen. 
Flagler died President McKinley sent for 
Shaler and offered him the vacant com- 
mission and the star of a Brigadier. Sha- 
ler refused the great honor on the generous 
ground that so great a promotion for him 
would deprive several officers who were 
his seniors of the opportunity of retiring 
at higher rank. ; 

“Yet when Capt. Crozier was promoted 
no man was more interested and displayed 
greater energy in securing Crozier’s econ- 
firmation than Shaler. He is a perfect type 
of the American officer and gentleman, 
and you may rest assured that whatever 
work he may perform at the Isthmus will 
be done on the highest plane, creditable in 
every. way to the American soldier.”’ 
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Young Patient Went to Aid of Attend- 
ant Injured by Lamp Explosion. 
Special to The New York Times. 

LAKEWOOD, N. J., Jan. 2.—Miss Mar- 
garet Burrows, a nurse from the New York 
Hospital, was burned about the face and 
arms by the explosion of an alcohol lamp 
in Jay Gould’s apartments at: Georgian 
Court on Thursday night. She is in a pre- 
carious condition. 

Miss Burrows has been attending yqung 
Gould since he underwent an operation on 
his leg two weeks ago. The nurse was 
heating. broth for her patient. She first 
locked the door leading from the bedroom 
into the hall. This precaution nearly cost 
Her life. She lighted the alcohol lamp, but 
it did not burn well. She stooped down to 
investigate, and as she did so the lamp 
exploded and a puff of flame burst Into 
her face. With her hair and dress in 
flames she ran into the bedroom. 

Young Gould was propped up in bed with 
his leg in a plaster cast. When he saw 
the nurse’s plight the lad leaped from the 
bed, unmindful of his bandaged limb, and 
hobbled to the door. He managed to unlock 
it and called for help., Mrs. William A. 
Hamilton, a cousin of Mrs. Gould, heard 
him and rushed up stairs. 

In the meantime the nurse, by throwing 
herself face 1orward on the bed and wrap- 


ping a sheet about her head, had put out 
the flames. Mrs. Hamilton quickly sum- 
moned another nurse in the house, ahd Dr. 
Paul Kimball, the Goulds’ family physician, 
was called. It was found that the young 
woman's eyesight was not destroyed, her 
spectaeles having saved her eyes from the 
flames. She was removed to the lodge and 
is now under the care of tWo nurses and a 
physician. 


KANSAS FOR ROOSEVELT. 


State Delegates to be Instructed in 
i President’s Favor, 
Special to The New York Times. 

TOPEKA, Kan., Jan. 2.—Kansas Republi- 
cans will be the first to elect delegates to 
the National Convention. The committee 
will meet here Tuesday and fix March 10 
as the date for the State Convention. A 
delegation will go to Chicago instructed for 
Roosevelt. 

Opposed to this programme are Senator 
Burton and his followers. They are advo- 
cating a late convention, presumably so 
that Kaneas can get into the Hanna band- 
wagon if the Ohio Senator becomes a can- 
didate. 

Bullet Finally Kills Young Brayn. 

PORT CHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Charles 
Braun, the boy who was found wounded 
and unconscious near Milton Point, died 
this evening. He had lived for more than 
three days with a bullet in his brain. His 
companions say young Braun shot himself 
while testing the fice on a creek with the 


i butt of a Flobert rifle. 


Blew Out the Gas; Two Dead. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2.—John McCaul- 
ley, aged ninieteén years, and George Mc- 
Mullen, aged eleven years, were found 
dead in bed to-day, having been asphyx- 


jiated by illuminating gas. McCaulley ur- 
rived here from Ireland yesterday. It is 


1,819,008 panes he blew out the gas last night 


pon retiring. 
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| FREE “LECTORE SUBJECTS 


| Variety of Topics to be Treated by 
the Many Lecturers. 


Domestic Science, American Expansion, 
and the Panama:Canal Included 
in Second Course. 


The Supervisor of Lectures of the Board 


of Education announce the details of the 
second course of free lectures to the people 
for the season of 1003-4, which will com- 
menuce to-morrow. During the first course 
of the season, including the months of 
October, November, and December, last 
year, 1,908 lectures were given in the 145 
lecture centres of Greater New York, and 
the second cqurse includes a number just 
as large and on as great a variety of sub- 
jects. 

' The “Free Lectures to the People” are 
regarded by the officials of the board as 
supplementary, rather than secondary, to 
the work carried on in the public schools 
of vurious grades for the supervision of 
which this department of the municipal 
government was primarily established. 

The free evening lectures were conceived 
with a view of supplying in a measure to 
the vast mass ef wage earners, who are 
employed during the day, and those whose 
education has stopped short with the com- 
pletion of a public school course, the broad 
and general culture as well as the practical 
benefits a technical or college course con- 
fers upon those that have enjoyed such an 
advantage. That the people of this city 
have not been slow in availing themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded them 
shown by the fact that not less than 475,356 
persons attended the lectures given during 
the last three months. 

The curriculum of the free lecture courses 
has been made broad enough to include al- 
most every branch of human learning and 
enlist every one at all interested in acquir- 
ing for himself either a technical education 
or the general culture. While the educa- 
tional feature has been emphasized, all the 
lectures, of necessity, have been prepared 
on strictly popular lines and one of the ob- 
jects has been to make them all pleasing 
and entertaining. With this aim in view 
lectures on timely topics have been intro- 
duced in a good many of the @ifferent 
courses. 

A novel feature of the courses on theo- 
retical and applied science is a course on 
“domestic science,’’ including eight lect- 
ures, which will be given by Miss Helen M. 
Day of the Teachers College at Public 
School 157, St. Nicholas Avenue and One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street, on 
successive Tuesday evenings, beginning 
next Tuesday. This course is likely to con- 
vey to would-be housewives important and 
exact information as to the preparation, ac- 
cording to exact scientific methods, of food 
suitable for breakfast, salads, soups, and 
desserts. One of the lecture is devoted to 
the making of food for infants and invalids, 
and ancther to the putting up of’ school 
luncheons. 

Under the general title of science there 
are lectures on * Physiology”’ and ‘‘ Hy- 
giene,”’ inciuding first aid to the injured, 
prevention of consumption, the care or the 
eyes, and how to bathe and dress cor- 


rectly. An interesting series in the scien- 
tuic courses Inciudges eignt. iectures on 

“ashe rrincipies of General and stuman 
Evoiution,’ which wii be given by ‘trot. 
Ww. 41, Cramipion at St. Feter's mall on 
Tuesuays auiimg January and FPevruary. 
in Uus course is proviaed aisoO a series 
on the various indusifies, wuaich wiil be 
lliustrated by stereoplicon views and ex- 
hivits guthered Irom ail parts ef the 
worid, 

‘the musica! lectures, which proved so 

popuiar during preceding years, will be 
conunued at tne board of haucation Hal. 
Un Weanesday evenings, beginning - Chis 
week, Lr. taeury G. tHunchett will give a 
course Of six iectures on ‘Studies in Aiu- 
sical Art,’’ which will be foiiowed in F'eb- 
ruary by @ Course on * Great Composers 
of the Ciassicai t’erivd,’’ by Lhomas w nit- 
ney burette. Lectures on music, to be given 
in @ number of public scnovis in vacivus 
parts Ot the city, wiil inciude @ variety of 
topics dealing with the music of difierent 
cuuntries and peopies. 
_ Conspicuous among the lectures on art 
iS @ Series On “ ‘ihe Catnedrais of the Mid- 
die Ages,” which will.bve delivered by 
Prof. tiaamlin of Columbia University, and 
another series gn ‘ Art Interpretation” 
Will be given by Prot. Aitred Vance 
Churchijl, aiso ot the Coiumbia s£'acuity. 

Dr. James H. Canfield, Librarian ot Uo- 
lumbia University, wii give a course of 
lectures on the “ History of Civilization,” 
beginning Feb, 5. Among the historica! 
series are six lectures by wr. J. T. Snotweil 
ot Columbia on the “ French Revoiution,” 
while Dr. Samuel H. Dodson of Syracuse 
University wili lecture on * The American 
Revolution.” Lectures on Washington, 
Lincoin, and Franklin will be given on the 
respective birthdays of these makers of 
American history. For those who are in- 
terested in a more recent period of our 
country and the significance of the new 
era of American poiitics, William Fietcher 
Johnson will give a series of four lectures 
on “American Expansion.” 

Under the general title of “* Literature ” 
is found a great number of lectures dealin 
with practically all the greatest poets ane 
writers of difierent ‘periods. Notuble and 
interesting among these is a series of lec- 
tures on the “ Greatest Writers of Modern 
France,’’ which will be delivered by Prof. 
Adolphe Cohn of Columbia University on 
Wednesday evenings, beginning this week. 
The lectures on “Travel and Descriptive 
Geography *’ will include such timely sub- 
jects as “‘ The St. Louls Exposition,” ‘‘ The 
Panama Canal,’’ ‘The Erie Canal,” “‘ The 
Troubles in the Far East,’ and other sub- 
jects, illnstrated with stereopticon views. 

In the provision of lecture centres the 
far-outlying portions of the five boroughs 
of this city have been as well taken care 
of as the more central parts. By applica- 
tion to the office of the Supervisor of Lec- 
tures, in the Board of Education Building, 
Fifty-ninth Street and Park Avenue, Man- 
hattan, a booklet can be obtained, indicat- 
sng the subjects of the various lectures, 
and the dates and places where they are 
delivered. 


CELEBRATES 104TH BIRTHDAY. 


Saratoga Man, Hale and Hearty, Does 
Not Consider Himself Old. 


Special to The New York Times. 

SARATOGA, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Owen McCar- 
thy, still hale and hearty, to-day was 
heartily congratulated by friends over the 
fact that this is the one hundred and fourth 
anniversary of his birthday. 

He does not consider he is an old man, 
and says: “I will live to celebrate ten more 
anniversaries.” 

He is a native of Ireland and did not emi- 
grate to America until he had reach@da mid- 
dle age. He has been a voter for over half 
a century. 


MANY HURT IN TROLLEY WRECK. 


Slippery Rails Responsible for Serious 
Accident on Pittsburg Line. 


PITTSBURG, Jan. 2.—A traction car of 
the Knoxville and Mount Oliver line got be- 
yond control of the motorman while de- 
scending Monastery Hill to-day, and, after 
colliding with two wagons, jumped the rails 
and was wrecked at the foot of the hill. 

Conductor Edward Redlinger, Motorman 
Nicholas Jacobs, and four passengers were 
seriously hurt, and eight others sustained 
slight injuries. All will recover. The acci- 
dent was caused by slippery rails. 


CAUSE OF “TROPICAL ULCER.” 


Boston Physician Says Origin Is Micro- 
organism of Protozooa Class. 


BOSTON, Jan. 2.—Dr. J. H. Wright, 
director of the pathological laboratory ot 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, in this 
city, has announced the discovery that 
‘*tropical ulcer,”” a peculiar skin affection 
common tc tropical countries, is caused b 
silere-<rganeaas of the protozooa classifi- 
sation. s 
“This conclusion is the same as that re- 
cently reached by Dr. Frank Burr Mallery 
of Harvard University with reference to 
scarlet fever, and it is thought that the 
discoveries of these physicians will prompt 
research in a practically new field. 
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PARSIFAL and the PIANOLA 


We have published for the Pianola the principal selections from Wagner's 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


THR NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY. JANUARY 2 1904. 


“Se 


great music drama Parsifal. 


This music has been arranged under the supervision of Mr. Alfred Hertz, who came 
to |his country especia ly.to conduct the performances of Parsifal at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and who is un.versally recognized as one of the world’s greatest interpreters of this. 


remar«<able opera. 


\ 


ee 


The mus‘c is published on rol!s and includes the following selections : 


TONE-PICTURE NO. 
TONE-PICTURE NO. 
TONE-FICTURE NO. 
TONE-PICI URE NO. 
TONE-PICTURE NO. 


TONE-PICTURE NO. 
TONE-PICTURE NO. 
TONE-PICTURE NO. 


I—Prelude 
2—*“ Amfortas” 


the Grail”) 


7—**Klinqgeor and Parsifal” 


3—'* Das Heilthum” ( The Sacred Relics”) 
4—“‘ Der Schwan” (** The Swan ”) 
5—** Einzug in die Gralsburg” (‘‘The Entry Into the Castle of 


6—‘* Das Liebesmah!” (* The Eucharist "") 


8—‘‘ Die Blumen-Madchen ” (“ The Flower-Maidens”) 


TONE-PICTURE NO. 9—“Herzsleide” (‘* Heart's Affliction *’) . 
TONE-PICTURE NO. 10o—*Charfreitag’s Zauber” (‘‘ Good Friday Spell ’’) 
TONE-PICTURE NO. 11—* Titurel’s Todtenfeter” (** Titurel’s Funeral ’’) 


TONE-PICTURE NO. 12—* Die Erlosung” (** Ihe Redemption "’) 


Mr. Hertz has Metrostyled each roll of the entire collection, thus enabling the owner of a Metrostyle Pianola to repro duce 
these wonderful works with Mr. Her.z’s own interpretation, exsctly as he hi unself has indicated. 


Each roll of this music is printed with a facsimile of Mr. Hertz’s authorization. 


We have also obtained from Mr, Krehbiel, the well-known musical critic, a short history of the opera and notes descriptive 
of the different themes prepared especially for the Aeoiian Pipe Orzan. This valuable article, published in booklet form, should be 


secured by every one interested in Parsifal, and especially those purchasing the Parsifal music. 
ences that have attended Mr. Krehbiel’s lectures at Aeolian Hall have testified to the intense public interest this production has 


aroused, 


The price of the entire collection of Parsifal rolls, accompanied by a cloth covered edition of Mr. Krehbiel’s 
‘work, is twenty-five dollars, with Metrostyled interpretation by Mr. Hertz, thirty-five dollars, 


The publication of the Parsifal music is another step in the progre3s and development of the Pianola, d 


ihe large and enthusiastic audi- 


ws _a? 


a oe 
v - ~~ 


“a? 


No work of this kind has ever been attemp‘ed before, and no work of this kind would be possible were i 


not for that wonderful invention, the Metrostyle. | 
It is difficult, almost impossible, to fully comprehend what the Metrostyle actually enables you to do, 


It is so remarkable that our statements regarding it must of necessity sound exaggerated. 


more, than we have everclaimed. It makes it possible for you to interpret a musical composition exactly ad 


It does all, and 


the world’s greatest authorities have indicated. This is difficult to believe and accept, but is nevertheless trud 
and easily verified, The original interpretations of such musicians as Paderewski, Moszkowski, Bauer, and 
Chaminade are on exhibition at Aeolian Hall, and the autograph authorization upon each of the rolls testifies 


to its genuineness, 


Best of all, the Metrostyle is simple and practical; it can be used by any one, even a little child, 
The interpretations are .not arbitrary; they can be followed wholly or in part, or entirely disregarded. 


The Metrostyle is absolutely indispensable to an instrument of the Pianola type. 


further and says: 


Harold Bauer goes 


‘‘T am convinced that no instrument can be considered complete unless equipped with the Metro- 


style. 


This device is not on'y interesting and wonderful, bat positively indispensable to those who are 


sufticiently musical to wish to become acquainted with the better class of music, and to perform it with 


taste and musicianly expression. 


4 


One is amazed to find how closely it is possib.e for an abso.uie novice to 
approach the interpretation of a great-artist by means of this invention.” 


We are giving daily readings of the Parsifal music in our recital room. This subject is of interest not 


only td owners of Metrostyle Pianolas, but tothe owners of other piano-players, as well, and music lovers generally. 
“We ‘have for sale copies of Mr. Krehbiel’s notes; the price of the paper edition is 25 cents; bound in 
cloth, 5o-cents, A copy of the paper edition will be mailed free of charge to any owner of the Pianola or other 


make of: piano-player who will apply in person or by letter. 


Ohe 


E. R. CHAMPION BANKRUPT. 


Proprietor of Apartment Hotels Lists 


His Assets at $11,842, 


Ezra R. Champion, hotel manager of 137 
West Forty-seyenth Street, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, with Mabilities to 
the amount of $432,707, and nominal as- 
sets, $11,842, consisting of real estate at 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., $10,000, on which 
there are mortgages and taxes for $15,520; 
debts due, $1,586, and cash in bank, $256. 
He also has 150 shares of stock of the 
Flanders Hotel Company and one share of 
stock of the Somerset Hotel Company, 
value unknown, and a life insurance pol- 
icy of $10,000 pledged as collateral to the 
Gansevort Bank. 

Up to the middle of October Mr. Champion 
had five apartment hotels on West Forty- 
seventh Street—viz., the Portland, 132 ana 
134 West Forty-seventh, extending througb 
to Forty-sixth Street; Stanley, 124 and 126 
West Forty-seventh; Somerset, 150 to 108 
West Forty-seventh Street; St. ‘Marga- 
ret, 129 and 131 West Forty-seventh Street, 
and the Flanders, 133 to 137 West Forty- 
seventh Street,/ and in July last became 
President of thé Manhattan Square Hotel 
Company at 52 to 58 West Seventy-seventh 
Street.. Some of the above hotels he built, 
and others he leased. He built the St. Mar- 
guret, which was opened on May 1 last, 
and on Oct. 14 he transferred the property 


to the Somerset Hotel Company for a con- 
sideration of $226,000, subject to mortgages 
of $191,000, This company was incorpurat- 
ed on Oct. 12, with a capital stock 0 
$100,000, with Mr. 
and has since carried on this hotel, 
aiso the Btanley and Somerset. The Filan- 
ders Hotel Company was incorporated on 
Oct. 28 to cary. on the Hotel Fianders, wit. 
Mr. Champion as manager 
The Hotel Porting? was 
to Mary E. Fritz. r. Champion had car- 
ried it on since May, 191. e also had a 
hotel calied the Hotel Portland, at Atlantic 
Higniands, N. J., which he built in 1892 and 
which was burned on Jan. 2, 1902. 
Summer he conducted the Normandie Hote 
at Seabright. Mr. Champion wes a builder 
rior to going into the hotel business. He 
Bad no rating at Bradstreet’s. The princi- 
| secured creditors are the Germania Life 
nsurance Company, $140,000; Realty Asso- 
cieates, $125,000; Realty Investment Corpo- 
ration, $20,000; Frederick G. Potts, $28,000; 
Mutual origage Company, $32.3 and 
Mohawk Reaity Company, $0,000. They are 
secured by real estate mortgages, an the 
Mutual Mortgage Company is also secured 
by 750 shares of stock of the Somerset Ho- 
Company. 
bere an 180 unsecured creditors, to 
whom he owes $69,672, among them being 
the Gansevoort Bank, $4,600, of which $1, (00 
is secured; Darling Broihers & Co., 5,830; 
John H. Leith, $2,500; John Hull, $2,600; 
Heineman ‘Brothers, $2,682; B. Solomon & 
Sons, $2,400; New York Edison Company, 
» 000; New York Telephone Company, $300; 
Paveolidated Gas Fixture Company, $1,200; 
Merchants’ Ice Company, $230; United 
States Stables, $500; Empire Laundry, $542; 
Champion Laundry, $300; West Side Laun- 
dry, $160; Louis Vollins, $2,000, and Bertha 
Rosenstein, $2,000, the last two claims be- 
ing for damages. 


PETITIONS IN BANKRUPTCY. 


Isipor Davis.—A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed. against Isidor Davis, shoc 
dealer, who had a department in the store 
at 3,287 and 8,288 Third Avenue, corner of 
One’ Hundred and Sixty-fourth Street, by 
the following creditors: L. E. yy & Co., 


$200; Lasarus Fried, and well -& 
Campbell, $474. 


Champion as manager, 
ani 


“sold on Noy. J 


$308, 
It was alleged that on Dec. 
29 he removed part of his property, and 
on Dec, 30 transferred a portion of it. 
Judge Holt of the United States Dis- 
trict Court aqptintes moqets J. Imperitori 
receiyer of the asrets. t was stated that 
Mr. Davis did not appear at his place of 
business on Dec, 30, and afterward the 


Pianola, $250. 


With Metrostyle, $300. 


Purchasable by monthly payments if desired. 


rs 


entire stock, valued at $1,200, was removed 
by a City Marshal under a writ of replevin. 
Mr. Davis began this business on Apri} 1, 
1901. 


Simon BUOHFUHRER.—A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against Simon Buch- 
.fuhrer, baker,. of 228 East One Hundred 
and Second Street, by these creditors: 
Weeks & Parr, $296; Albert Seligmann 
& Co., $210, and Max Lichtenstadter, $111. 
It was alleged that since Nov. he has 
made payments to certain creditors to pre- 
fer them and removed some of his property. 
He began business in February, 1900. 

SAMUEL GOLDSsTEIN.—Samuel Goldstein, 
salesman, residi at 176 Stanton Street, 
has, filed a. petition in bankruptcy, with 
liabilities of $1,209 and nominal assets caf 
$1,220 in outstanding accounts. 

WEINREB & MERKER—Schedules in bank- 
ruptey of Weinreb & Merker, manufactur- 
ing jewelers at 40 Maiden Lane, show lIla- 
bilities $90,234 and nominal assets $18,147, 
consisting of stock, $10,700; fixtures, $550; 
eash, $203; accounts, $993; notes, $286, and 
goods in hands of a creditor as security, 
$5,325. Among the creditors are A. Rose- 
man, $9,804; B. Konin, $6,142; Sol, Lin- 
denborn, $5,982; Louis Strasberger’s Son & 
Co., $5,625; Joseph H. Fink & Co., $5,445; 
Zimmern, Rees & Co., $4,711, secured; H. & 
H. Z. Oppenheim, $4,363; B. Eisen & Co., 
$4,232; irsh & Hyman, $4,206; Cornell & 
Andrews, $4,000; Hdward Van Dam, $3,555, 
and A. Wolff & Co., $2,091. The firm has 
offered to compromise at 25 cents on the 
dollar. 


Judgments. 


The following judgments were filed yesterday, 
the first name being that of the debtor: 
ARMSTRONG, Mary A.—A. Simmonds.., 
COHEN, J. Quintus, trustee—M. H. Wager, 

President, > 
DUNNE, Edward B.—Henry Nunyesser & 

oO 


$153 


OLMEP. oe ewer cet sceesee sere seeesserae + 
IEMPSTEAD HARBOR GASOLINE EN- 
gine Manufacturing Company—B. Herr- 
mann 

JACOBS, Ida—M. A. 

LEVY, Meyer J.—J. W. 

LEVY, Bernard—J. FP. 
other...+- 

MOREY, 


other..... -.-- Lb seedeoeet shes eats Beeges 
MERRILL, Winifred E.—F. A. McLaugh- 


ices nala<cmnt po cn mse susie oe sas teats: 


Alpaugh and &un- 


3 Hyman and an- 


ui 
MITCHELL, George—J. 


costs 

SLOGGATT, Edward—A. J. Sporborg.... 
STOLZ, Melville P.—J. Wanamaker 
SWEENEY, Annie—T. C. Chapman and 


@MOCNEL.. .- wee cee eee ce sess ebogdebpecces 
8. G. RAINS COMPANY—D. Appleton & 


Cc 

8. a. RAINS COMPANY—J, Lane 

THE MARINE CONSTRUCTION AND 
Dry Dock Company—F. L. Froment and 
another 

WALLAGCH, Moses K.—A. d’Escury 

WYETH. John A.—L. Swatts and gn- 
other,’ costs ‘ 

WOLLMAN, Harris—M. Lederber 


NEW YORK INCORPORATIONS. 
Special to Tht New York Times. 
ALBANY, Jan. 2.—Incorporated to-day: 


1. J. Schoener Company, New York, (tobacco;) 
eapital,. $70,000. Directors—Semuel Mendelsohn, 
I. J. Schoener, and I. M. Jacoby, New York. 


Rudolf Piario Company, New York; capital, 
.U0O. Directors—C. .F’. Howerd, Anthony Dell, 
and Rudolph Presseberg, N2w York. 

A. G@. Hammell.Amusement Company, Brook- 
lyn; capital, $100,000. Directors—A. G. Hammell, 

. W. He Krey, and John 8. Jenkins, Brooklyn. 

Penfield Merchandise Company, Buffalo; cap- 
ital, $125,000. Directors—s. . Rogers, Otto 
Menge, and C. W. Rogers, Buffalo. 

St Louis World's Fair Accommodation Com- 

y, Brocklyn; capital, $26,000. Directors— 
arry Wells, C. W. Wells, and Mary A. Magill, 
Brooklyn. 

P. Wagener Brothers Shoe Commpeny. of Penn 
Yan, Yates Souny: capital, $50,000. Directors— 
an, Wagener, H. O. ageher, and H. C. Un- 
derwood, Penn Yan. 

P. Tyler Lumber Company, Tonawanda, Erie 
Gecney) capital, $125,000. Directors—William 

. Tyler and Van W. Tyler, Buffalo, and Joses 
N. Morris, New York. 

\‘P. W, R. Case & Sons Cutlery Company. Lit- 
tle Valiey, Cattaraugus County; capital, , 000. 
Directors—W. R. Case, J. R. Cas2, and M. J. 
Brown; Little Valley. 


: 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 


* The Nathan Lee Consumption Cure’ Company, ~ 


AEOLIAN 
HALL, 


——— — = 


Buffalo; capital, $50,000. Directors—C. O, Qrr, 
J. J. Graves, and L. M. Cummings, Buffalo. 


Incorporated in New Jersey. 


The Squamish River Lumber Company, Jersey 
City; capital, $250,000. Incorporators—Harold L. 
Webber, David Gott, and Alfred L. Gott~ 

The Gtbsor Iron Works Company, Jersey City; 
capital, $60,000. Inoorporators—Edward Gibson, 
Ralph Conrad, and William V.j Gibson. 

The Penn Paper Company, (to manufacture and 
sell paper,) Camden; capital, $50,000, 

The Auto Life Publishing Company, Camden; 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators—Albert H. Chad- 
bourne, Cornelius Baker, and Lewis Atwood. 


St. Louis Casualty Company Absorbed. 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 2.—The Maryland 
Casualty Company of this city announced 
to-day that it had consummated a deal 
whereby it has absorbed the business of 
the Union Casualty Company of St. Louis, 
and that it has reinsured the personal, ac- 
cident, and plate glass insurance business 
of that corporation, notices to that effect 
having been sent to policy holders in the 
St. Louis company, which will now liquidate 
and retire from business. 

The Market in Berlin. 

BERLIN, Jan. 2.—Prices on the Boerse 

to-day were weak, on the fall in stocks on 


the London market. Japanese bonds and 
Chinese securities lost 15, but later recov- 
ered slightly. 

Exchange on London, 20 marks 44% pfen- 
nigs for checks. 

‘Discount rates—Short bills, 4 per cent.; 
three months bills 2% per cent. 


Dividend Plan Ngét Approved. 
George Foster Peabddy announced yes- 
terday that the plan proposed by a com- 


emittee of the United States Leather Com- 


pany to distribute 40 per cent. of the ac- 
cumulated dividends from the proceeds of 
the company’s holdings of‘ the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber -Company bonds 
would not be pushed further, it® having 
failed of approval by 80 per cent. of the 
stockholders. Up to Dec. 31, Mr. Peabody 
announced, stock to the value of $24,372,800 
was deposited with the committee, and the 
owners of $9,000,000 more had indicated their 
Willingness to deposit if thereby the com- 
mittee's plan could be made operative. 


NOTES OF INSURANCE INTERESTS. 


Frank 8. Welpton has been appointed 
Iowa and Nebraska special agent of the 
Northern Assurance Company of London. 


» Boughan & Co. of New York have been 
appointed general agents of the National 
Assurance Corporation of Virginia. 


Advices from Iowa’ say that a bill will be 
introduced in the Legislature this Winter 
forbidding the reinsurance of the business 
of companies selling out to other concerns. 
A number of Iowa companies have rein- 
sured recently, and the survivors are said 
to desire to prevent a repetition. 


Superintendent Hendricks of the New 
York State Insurance Department has 
formally approved the merger of the Na- 
tional Standard Insurance Company and 
the Assurance Company of America, under 
the name of the latter, and with a com- 
bined capitalization of $400,000. 

R. V. Hosmer & Co. of Chicago have 
been appointed general agents of the North 
River Fire Insurance ompany of New 
York for the States of Ohio and Illinois. 

The German Insurance Company of 
Freeport has decided to apply for admis- 
sion to Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, 

The Star Fire Insurance Company of 
Louisville is planning to enter Ohlo, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Missouri. 

F. M. West has resigned as. Deputy 
Commissioner of the Mississippi State In- 
surance Department. 


A. W. Schell & Co. have been appointed 
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GRAPE-NUTS, 


DOCTOR’S SHIFT. 
Now Gets Along Without It. 


A physician says: “Until last Fail £ 
used to eat meat for my breakfast and 
suffered with intligestion until the meat 
had passed from the stomach, 

“Last Fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast, and very.soon found 
I could do without meat, for my body 
got all the nourishment necessary from 
the Grape-Nuts, and since then I have 
not had any indigestion and am feeling 
better and have increased in weight. , 

“Since finding the benefit 1 derived > 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all of my patients suffering from 
indigestion or over-feeding and also for 
these recovering from disease where I 
want a food easy to take and certain to 
digest and that will not. overtax the 
stomach. 

“T always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical 


reasons please omit my name.” Name 
given ty mail by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount 
of nutriment and the easy digestion of 
Grape-Nuts ‘is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of 
the wheat and barley goes through vari- 
ous processes of cooking, to perfectly 
change the starch into Dextrose or Post 
Sugar, in which state it is ready to be 
easily absorbed by the blood. The little 
parts in the wheat and barley which 
Nature can make use of for rebuilding 
brain and nérve centres are retained in 
this remarkable food, and thus the 
human body is supplied with the power- 
ful strength producers so easily noticed 
after one has eaten Grape-Nuts each day 
for a week or 10 days. ‘ There’s a rea- 
son.”’ . 

Get little book “The Road to Well- 
ville’ in the pkg. 

LE LEE IE 


Cincinnati agents of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company. 


Henry M. Stone has been appointed 
special agent of the. Traders’ Insurance 
Company of Chicago for Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. 


Puegnet & Hemenway have been appoint- 
ed St: Louis agents of. the etropolitan 
Fire Insurance Company of Chicago. 


The Texas State authorities have dis- 
missed the anti-trust sufts which were 
pending against the German Insurance 
Company of Freeport, the Prussian fire 
tional Insurance Company, the Anchor Fire 
Insurance Company, and the Milwaukee 
Mechanics’ Insurance Company. 


The St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau is 
endeavoring to secufe insurance of $1,500,-. 
000 for the Government exhibits in the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts at the exposition, to be 
in effect from the daté of the natice of 
the receipt of the exhibits up to the date 
of their consignment to transportation com- : 
panies at the close. The articles to be cov-‘*’ 
ered are generally works of art loaned by -- 
private citizens to the Government. 2 


BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


Out of Town. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Vice Chancellor Bme 
has appointed Frank 8. Benson of Gi¢eh*» 
Ridge receiver of the K. B. W. Novel 
Company of Glen Ridge. The assets of the 
concern are placed at $4120.04, and the 
liabilities are $3,350. 





FATHER DESHON AT HES 


‘Last Rites Over Remains of Paulist 


Order Founder. 


Archbishops Farley and Ryan and Many | 
Priests Particioate—Bodv in State 
Viewed by 20,000. 


fhe body of Father George Deshon, the 
fast of the five founders of the Paulist Or- | 
fler, an@ for the last six years its Superior | 
General, was laid to rest yesterday in the ' 
érypt which he himself had designed, under | 
the south tower of the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, at Columbus Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street. Impressive ceremonies | 
that marked the burial service there were 
participated in by Archbishop Farley of § 
this diocese, Archbishop Ryan of Philadel- 
phia, Bishop Hendrick of Manila, and Mgrs. 
Mooney and Edwards of this city and a 
very large number of priests. 
| When placed in the tomb the body of the ! 
priest was robed in the habit of the Paulist 
aw over which were the white and gold 
restments of the mass, Among the flow- | 
ers in the casket were a wreath of immor- 
telles sent by the cadets of West Point, of | 
which Father Deshon was a graduate, and 
pm floral column sent by the Rev. W. M. | 
Grosvenor, rector of the Protestant Epis- | 
copal Church of the Incarnation, and an old | 
friend of the dead priest. 

The solemn high requiém mass which | 
preceded the ceremony of depositing the 
body in the crypt was celebrated by the | 
2ev. Father George Searle, Vice Superior 
General of the Paulists. The Rev. Father 
John Hughes was Deacon, the Rev. Father 
Timotny Menton Sub-Deacon, and the Rev. 
Father Thomas McNichol master of cere- 
monies. The Rev. Father Michael J. La- 
velle, rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, eu- | 
logized the dead priest, and Archbishop ! 
Farley pronounced the final absolution. 

Father Lavelle said in part: 

“The last of the five founders of the 
Paulists lies cold in death to-day, and our 
hearts are broken with grief over his loss 
to us. With the departure of Father Deshon | 
we have lost a treasure which it is impos- 
sible for us not to feel the lack of. A great , 
leader, a strong and bouhtiful. father has 
been,taken from us, and it would be im- 
possible for us not to yield to the grief 
which is in our hearts and causes us to! 
shed tears. : 
_“Notwithstanding his advanced age, 
Father Deshon, until a few weeks ago, | 
seemed to be in the full vigor of life. His 
brain was clear, he was resourceful, and 
his heart was of the kindliest. But in our 
de ir we have comfort in the knowledge 
of how grandly and successfully he did his | 
duty. His spotless character and record , 
will live forever. 

“George Deshon was born Jan. 30, 1823, 
at New London, Conn. He came of old! 
Huguenot stock and was sturdy and hard- 
headed, but honest. This was the last sort | 
of stock to expect a large and powerful 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church to 
spring from, but the Creator is all wise 
and chooses His own methoas and tools. 
All his early life and youthful training 
were on lines as far as pussible from the 
Roman Catholic Church and from the 
riesthood. He was brave and daring, and 
dved to read tales of the conquerors of 
the olden times. He secured a nomination ! 
to the Military School at West Point, and 
while there he was the classmate, room- 
mate, and chum of Gen. Grant. Had George 
Deshon remained in the profession of arms 
he might have become the great General 
to end the fratricidal struggle. 

“Shortly after graduating in the class of 
which he was second and Grant twenty- 
third, Deshon, because of his great learn- 
ing, Was made a professor at the Military 
Academy. This was a high honor to a 
young man. He began studying the his- 
tory of the great division which separated 
professing Christians from the Church of 
Ohrist. Then it was that he sacrificed 
everything to follow Christ, and in 1851 
he was baptized into the Roman Catholic | 
Church. But he was a soldier, and having 
resigned from the army of his country, the 
army he loved so well, he must be a soldier 
still Therefore, after due consideration 
and preparation, he presented himself as 
a candidate to the priesthood. In 1855 he 
Was ordained a member of the Order of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. 

“It is not necessary for me to rehearse 
the story of the separation of the five great 
Paulists from the Redemptorist Order, or 
to tell.you about the establishment of the 
Paulist community. 

“Under his direction the work of the 
Paulists has expanded, and to-day they 


have three houses, 300 priests, and a !arge | 


number of scholastics. The community is 
destined in the near future to exert a still 
larger influence for the Church in this 
country. 

“As Father Deshon grew older his intel- | 
lect became brighter and his influence 
greater. He may be said to have died 
With the harness on. He was part and 
parcel of all the work of the Paulist com- | 
Munity since its foundation. That work {| 
eo at home and at the time of the | 

ding of this church it was surrounded 
green fields. Now it is in the centre 
of a densely settled part of the city, and 
tit® congregation is perhaps one of the 
, | t. Ard during this period of fifty 
ears Father Deshon labored first for the 

Mefit of the people. The Paulists worked 
im season an? out of season with magnifi- } 
cent zea’. Hundreds of thousands were 
imetructed in private before missions for 
men-Catholic=s were opened, and later the 
Apostolic Mission House at Washington | 
Was opened 

“Somebody speaking of the 
fsts characterized Hecker as the idealist | 
of the company, Walwarth the erator, 
Hewitt the scholar, Baker the essence, and 
Deshon the practical man. He was the 
compass which directed’the vessel to a 
safe and suitable anchorage, and to him 
must be credited the building of this grand 
ehurch and the spread of the order.”’ 

The remairis were carried to the crypt by 
Fix members of the Paulist Order. While 
the body lay in state in the church, whither 
it was garried on Friday night, more than 
20,000 persons viewed it. 


McADOO SILENT ON POLICY. 


Police Commissioner Gives No Indica- 
tion of His Policy—Second Deputy 
Not Named. 


Police Commissioner McAdoo said last 
night that he had no announcement to 
make in regard to important police ques- 
tions. A report that Henry F. Haggerty, 
Senator McCarren’s law partner, had an- 
nounced that he had been appointed Second 
Deputy Police Commissioner and that he | 
would take charge of the Brooklyn Police 
Headquarters to-morrow was met by Mr. | 
McAdoo with the positive statement: “ The 
vacancy is still unfilled.”’ 

The Commissioner, when asked if Sena- 
tor McCarren had the naming of the Sec- 
ond Deputy, replied: ‘I am trying to pick | 
out the best man fur the position. I cannot 
say when he will te chosen.” 

It has been arratged that Third Deputy 
Commissioner John F. Cowan will try po- 
lice delinquents. He will make the cir- 
cuit of trials in the several boroughs. Mr. 
©owan was not at the Manhattan Central 
Office yesterday. Commissioner McAdoo 
was busy with maters of detail all day 
and had several long talks with First Dep- 


uty McAvoy. So far‘he has had no con- 
fepence with Chief Inspector Cortright, who 
Was constantly in the office of the Commis- 
sioner cues the Murphy, Partridge, and 
Greene administrations. This fact is not, 
hhowever, accepted as a slight on Inspector 
Cortright, who several times yesterday had 


first Paul- | 


to 


private talks with ex-Inspector McAvoy, 
who is picking up the stray threads of po- 

him. lose. 

\ Commissioner McAdoo would not discuss 
— it clear that it would not be his pol- | 
ey to give forecusts of his action as Police 

have to be judged by results. He 
would not talk of the three-platoon patrol | 
" of the force, or give his ideas on the | 
yment of policemen in citizen garb | 

riy resorts. 

(Church Officials Deny Antagonism to the , 


lice business which absence from duty made 
\the enforcement of the. excise law. 
joner and that his administration | 
or of his policy\in r rd to *‘ shake 
ure evidence against illegai and dis- 
MORMONS ON ORGANIZED LABOR. 
Union Workingmen. - 


“ §$ALT LAKE, Utah, Jan 
ten Church to-day sent, 
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President Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,.denying the charge that 
the Church had taken a stand against or- 
ganized labor. The messags; says: 


A report having been circulated that the Mor- 
mon Church has uséd its influence against or- 
ganized labor and had endeavored to fill the 
places of union strikers with non-union men, we 
hereby emphatically deny that the Church over 
which we preside has taken any such steps or 
issued any instructions on this matter. The 
whole story originated in a false newspaper re- 
port. 

The charges referred to arose from the 
reading at regular tabernacle services last 
Sunday of a notice that men were wanted 
in the Utah coal mines to fill the place of 
strikers. 


INDIANS ON THE WARPATH. 


Hostile Piutes Driving Prospectors and 
Settlers to Town for Safety. 


Special to The New York Times. 

SALT LAKE, Utah, Jan. 2.—Roving 
bands of hostile Piute Indians are driving 
into Las Vegas, K*#rnan, and other Neva- 
da towns settlers and prospectors -living 
north of the Clark Road in the northern 
part of that State. ‘ 

William Stern came into Calientes to-day, 
bringing the news that the entire country 
is alarmed over the attitude of the red- 
skins. He reports a stn dance not far from 
the Moapa reservation, which was largely 
attended. 

Everlasting vengeance was sworn on the 
whites if they execute young LEagie 
Feather. the Indian youth now under ser- 
tence of death for killing William Wil- 
liams some time ago. Friendly Ingians 
preparations for a general slaughter 
are now being inade. 

A small band of Piutes chased Charles 
Lovejoy, a ranchman living near Morrow 
Canyon, from his field to his adobe house. 

Once inside, he barricaded the doors. He 
and his wife and eleven-year-old boy final- 
ly drove the Indians off, firing at them 
through a window. When they had disap- 
peared Lovejoy removed his family to a 
railroid construction camp for safety. Ac- 
companied by three men, he returned? to 
protect his home. They have not been 
heard from since. 

Mrs. Carrie Savage, wife of a rancher 
living near Lovejoy’s place, says she was 
fired upon by the Indians, but escaped by 
outrunnine them on her horse. 


THREATENED MARSHALL FIELD. 


say 


Letters Read in Court Reveal a Plot to 
Kidnap His Grandson—The Alleged 
Author Held. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—When anonymous let- 
ters alleged to have been written by Leo 
Brennan were read before United States 
Commissioner Foote to-day, intimations 
that an attempt might be made to kidnap 
the grangson of Marshall Field were re- 
vealed. 

** Don't forget the Cudahy case,’’ was one 


of the sentences in one of the letters sent. ; 


In another it was said that unless $50,000 
was left in a bag at a place designated, 


“the entire family must go,’’ and. that 
Marshall Field wotld be the last to “ go,” 
so that he cvuld see what a few dollars 
would have saved him. 

Overruling motions of the prisoner's at- 
torney that the young letter writer be dis- 


charged, Commissioner Foote held the de-- 


fendant for the Federal Grand Jury. 


EXCISE POLICY UNCHANGED. 


Captains Say They Have No Special Or- 
ders Regarding Liquor Traffic— 
Raid on Alleged Crap Game. 


No appreciable change in the policy of 
the police in regard to possible vioiations 
of the excise law was apparent last night. 
Most of the police Captains, when ques- 
tioned as to whether there had yet been 
any change in their surveillance of sus- 
pected places, declared that they had had 
no special orders from Headquarters on the 
subject, and that anyway they were go- 
ing on at present in tne same old way. 

Capt. Flood of the Eldridge Street Sta- 
tion, whose precinct includes a large sec- 
tion of the Bowery, said, just before mid- 
night: “I have had no special orders and 
I am looking for evidence against violators 
of the excise law just the same as ever 
And every time I see a head come up I'm 
going to knock him down,’’ by which the 
Captain evidently meant that whenever 
he caught a violator of the law he wouid 
be arrested. 

Capt. Martin of the Mulberry Street Po- 
lice Station also said that he had no 
special crders. 

Capt. Flood and Detectives Knierim, Loh- 
meyer, Wilkesmann and Cliff of the Eld- 
ridge Street Police Station raided an alleged 
crap game in the rear of a cigar store at 
193 Forsyth Street, late last evening, and 
carried away seventeen prisoners. The al- 
leged proprietor, however, slipped out of 
the hands of the detectives and disappeared 
in the storm, 


CHARGE COPPER FEUD MURDER. 


Testimony at the Inquest of Victims of 
Butte Mine Explosion. 
Special to The New York Times. 

HELENA, Mont., Jan. 2.—Sensational evi- 
dence was given to-day by Thomas Bonnell 
at the inqunest of the bodies of Samuel 
Olsen and Frederick Divel, who were killed 
in an explosion in the Michael Davitt mine 
at Butte last night. 
Company officials openly charge that 
Heinze employes fired the powder with 
the intent to kill miners of the Pennsyl- 
vania (an Amalgamated property,) and 
3onnell’s testimony was along these lines. 
The title to the Davitt mine is in 
pute between Heinze and the Amalgamated, 
and the latter company is making a sur- 


vey of the property under the order of the ! 


United States Court. ' 
Mr. Bonnell stated that he was employed 
on the 600-foot level. Several times he had 
seen pieces of roc!: or timber fall or thrown 
from above into the Pennsylvania workings 


in the vicinity of the spot where the ex- ! 


plosion occurred. He also testified that he 
once heard men in the adjoining tvorkings 
say, ‘‘If we can't keep them out this way, 
we'll blast."” Mr. Bonnell also stated that 
he had scen pieces of oily waste, fuse, and 
other inflammable material in the vicinity. 
The inquest will not be toncluded before 
Monday. 


ARSON FOLLOWS RACE WAR. 


Massachusetts School for Blacks and 
Whites Destroyed by Fire. 


Special to The New York Times. 
WINSTED, Conn. Jan. 21.—Another 
chapter was added to the race war in Shef- 
field, a small town in Southern Berkshire 
County, Mass., early to-day, when the Plain 
district schoolhouse, better known as “ the 


Jim Crow” school, which was opened re- ! 
Committee for col- | 


cently by the School 
ored children of that town and also to re- 
lieve the congested condition of the Centre 
school, was burned to the ground. The loss 
is $1,000, with no insurance. 

It is suspected that the building was set 
afire by negroes to spite the white people, 
but the evidence is not considered suffi- 
ciently strong to warrant the issuing of 
writs as yet. When the Plain school was 
opened, Miss Cora Fowler, colored, was 
employed as teacher. The white people liv- 
ing in the district refused to have their 
children taught by a negress, and Miss 
Daisy Cook, a white woman, succeeded her. 

Then the colored people objected, and 
gent their children back to the overcrowd- 
ed Centre school, until a Deputy Sheriff 
ordered them away from the school. 
Wednesday three negroes were arrested for 
not sending their children to the Plain 
school, and were fined $1 and costs each, 
besides being notified by Judge Sanford 
that they must obey the rules of the School 
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[RIGHT TO ARTICLES . 
ROUND IN STORES 


Court Says Finders Can Keep Prop- 
erty If Not Claimed by Owner. 


Entitled to Hold It Against Everybody 
as Voluntary Bailee for the Per- 
son Who Lost It. 


According te a decision rendered yester- 
day by Judge Joseph in the Seventh Dis- 
trict Municipal Court of Manhattan, any 
person who. finds in a store or other simi- 
lar place an article which has been mis- 
placed or “lost”’ is entitled to keep it, if 
the real owner cannot be found, instead of 
being required’ to leave it on the premises 
where it is,picked up, as has been custom- 
ary in the past. ° 

The suit in which this decision” was 
reached was that of Catherine White of 
this city against the owners of a large re- 
tail dry goods store on Broadway. In June 
last, while Miss White and her sister were 
shopping in the defendant's store, the for- 
mer alleges that she unconsciously placed 
her hand gn a “small, brown tissue pack- 
age ’’ which lay on the counter. This pack- 
age, it was afterward learned, contained 
two jeweled pins estimated to be worth 
225. Miss White took it to the “ lost and 
found department,” saying that she wished 
to leave her rame and address in case the 
owner of the property should return. The 
Superintendent of the store, after being 

| prmitted to examine the package, refused to 
give it back to the firder and inserted an 
advertisement in a New York newspaper 
for the purpose of discovering the owner. 

A few days afterward Miss White went 
to the Superintendent and demanded the 
package. Her demand being again refused, 
she took the matter to a police court, where 
she was told that she must bring a civil 
action for the recovery of the articles. She 
then engaged Lawyer Richard J. Donovan 
of 149 Broadway to fight the case for her, 
while the store was represented by its at- 
torney, Wildam J. Underwood of 52 Will- 
iam Street. 

During the trial of the case, in which 
many of the large dry goods and jewelry 
stores in the city manifested much inter- 
est, numerous decisions were cited to show 
that, unless its true ownership could be 
determined,. the property rightfully be- 
longed in the custody of the storekeeper 
on whose premises it was found. A deci- 

; slon rendered in the City Court at Albany 
in 1802 was referred to as constituting a 
precedent in this State, whereby the prop- 
erty should be retained by the defendant. 
The Albany case involved the finding of a 
wallet containing $50 in a bank at that 
place. The finder, after waiting two years 
for the owner to turn up, sued to gain pos- 
session of the money. The court ruled 
that the bank was the proper custodian, 
on the ground that it was a “ private” 
institution, and that the money was not 
legally lost. : 

In resisting the action the defense in the 
case just ended claimed that the property 

yas not lost in a legal sense, and, for that 
reason, Miss White had no right to it. 
Tie piaintiff endeavored to show that a 
store was not a “ private’’ institution, as 
was a bank, but was of the nature of a 
public establishment, or a thoroughfare. 

In the course of his decision, Judge 
Joseph said: 

“IT eannot see any sound reason why 
the custody of the property should not be 
restored to the plaintiff. The defendant 
has no title to it and has not been vested 
with any rights over it except such as he 
aequired by the fact that it was found In 
his store, the fact of which finding was 
communicated to him by the plaintiff. This 
imposes no duty.or obligation upon him 
for the benefit of the true owner... It can-, 
not be said that property found on a cou 
ter is, as a matter of law, misplaced prop- 
erty, whereas if it was found upon the 
floor it would be lost property. Prop- 
erty may be lost just as actually and ef- 
fectively if found in the one place as in the 
other. 

“I de not wish it to be understood that 
I hold that anybody coming into a store 
and seeing a package upon the counter, and 
which is not in the immediate possession 
and control of some one claiming owner- 
ship thereto, may walk off with it, claiming 
it 1s lost property. If it has been tem- 
porariiy placed there by the owner, who 
has left it, intentionally or unintentionally, 
from forgetfulness or oversight, the store- 
keeper would have the right, I think, to in- 
sist upon the custody of it being left with 
him, as against anybody trying to take it 
away. But where a person takes possession 
of property which he finds, whether in a 
store“or elsewhere, of which there is no 
known owner, and he takes it simply as vol- 
untary bailee for the true owner, if he 
should appear, he shas a right to that pos- 
session as against everybody, including the 
person on whose premises the property may 
be found. 

‘“‘] therefore direct judgment that the 
plaintiff is entitled to the possession of the 
property, and award that possession to 
her, with the costs of this suit.” 


SCHOOLS FOR MILITIA MEN. 


Forts Monroe and Leavenworth Desig- 
nated by Government for 
State Officers. 

Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Under an act 
passed at the last session of Congress 
orders have been issued by the War Depart- 
ment opening the schools of Forts Monroe 
and Leavenworth to the militia officers of 
the several States and Territories, who are 
to be designated by the several Governors. 
The course of instruction will require 
the entire time of the students, so that any 
outside occupation during the school ses- 

sions is impracticable. Ss 

The number of officers of the organized 
militia who can be accommodated at-the 
various service schools will be announced 
from time to time by the War Depart- 
ment. 


Wolff, Piqued by Her Refuasel to Dance 
with Him, Committed Suicide, 
Special to The New York Times, 

EAST ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 2.~Charles 
Wolff, twenty-three years old, of 34 Lin- 
coln Street, Newark, shot and almost in- 
stantly killed himself last night in front 
of the regidence of Aaron Prince, at 634 
Park Avenue, East Orange, because:a girl, 
Dara Valeskia, whom he had accompanied 
home from a ball, had not danced with 

him at a ball a night or two before. 

According to the statement of .the girl 
to-day Wolff, whom she knew only slight- 
ly, had accompanied her to the Prince 
residence, where she is employed, after 
another dance last night. He seemed of- 
fended that she had not danced with him 
a night or two previously, and when he 
asked her for the reason she replied she 
had refused because she “ felt like it.” 

** Good bye, then,”’ said Wolff, as he drew 
a revolver and shot himself. A physician 
had to administer opiates to the girl, who 
became hysterical. 


MAX HALBE’S NEW PLAY. 


“Der Strom” Successfully Presented in 
Berlin—Agnes Scrma’s Impres- 
sive Acting. 


BERLIN, Dec. 21,—Max Halbe’s new play 
“Der Strom,’ (‘The Stream,"’) already 
presented in Vienna, and several other cit- 
ics, was given at the Neuen Theatre on 
Saturday evening, and Berlin r@garded the 
performance as excellent. ‘Der Strom” 
is one of the most interesting plays the 
author has written since he gave to the 
world his social drama ‘ Yugend,” 
(‘ Youth.”) The plot of ‘“‘ Der Strom” is 
the picture of a family conflict—wife 
against husband, brothers against brothers. 
Péter Doorn, the owner of an estate, fills 
the position of a Dike Captain. By forg- 
ing a will he has robbed two brothers of 
their inheritance. He compels his younger 
brother to do menial service, while his other 
brother goes to America and becomes a 
successful engineer. Two of Peter’s chil- 
dren are drowned in the stream, and his 
‘wife tur from him when he confesses his 
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Chousands of Dollars Worth of England's Best 
Woolens, Costing from $3.00 to $7.00 


Per Yard, Will Be Closed Out by 
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Messrs. Burnham s Phillips 


Whose / 
System of Custom Cailoring has stood the test of 25 Seasons 
for Superior Workmanship, 


At the Following Marked Reductions: 
Tmp’d Suitings from $35.00 to $50.00, reduced to $20.00, $25.00, $35.00. 


“* Crouserings “ $8.00 ‘* $14.00, 


4s 


** $5.50, $6.50, $7.00, $8.00 


French Vestings, from $10.00 to $14.00, reduced to $5.00 and $6.00. 
Fine Custom Shirts reduced in price in proportion. 


19 & 121. Nassau Street. 


BAltinans€o, 


~ 


in their DRESSMAKING ROOMS, Third Floor. 
are prepared to take orders for 


DISNER 
WALKING 


and EVENING GOWNSS, 
SUITS, WAISTS 


and RIDING HABITS 


suitable for EARLY SPRING wear and for uss 
at the SOUTHERN WINTER RESORTS. 


Marked Reductions have been made from origi- 
nal prices in the balance of Imported Gowns 


wed those of 
evening occasions. 


Advance 


their own make, 


shipment of 


for general 


PARASOLS for 


Coaching and Promenade. 


MALL LL LLL 
—“—~ 


LION 


Eighteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, Sixth Avenue, Ni. Y. 


ened with destruction, Henry, the brother, 
returns from America. The wife of the 
D.ke Captain detests her husband, and 
confesses his crime to the younger brath- 
er, Jacob. Full of rage, Jacob runs to the 
river to destroy the dike. Peter struggles 
with him, but a wave buries them both for- 


ever in the stream. 
Much of the success of Halbe’s drama was 


due to the acting of Germany's great act- 
ress, Agnes Sorma. It is worthy of note 
that Halbe’s play was given on the same 
stage where some years 4g0 his *‘ Amerika- 
fahrer ” (‘‘ American Traveler ”) was hissed 
so that the performance came to an abrupt 


close. 


ORGANIZING ALL DRIVERS 


Activity of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. « 


Object of the Movement to Secure a 
Uniform Scale of Wages and 
Shorter Workday. 


Instructions have been given to Vice Pres- 
ident Edward Gould by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, under whose 
auspices the late strike of the cab drivers 
in this city was won in less than twenty- 
four hours, to organize all the drivers of 
every kind of vehicle in this city. This is 
not necessarily for the purpose of ordering 
strikes, it is stated, but so that all drivers, 
from those of milk wagons to the men on 
the boxes of carriages, can have a uniform 


scale of wages. 

Vice President Gould, who has been in 
this city for several weeks, reported yes- 
terday that he had organized practically 


all the drivers in Manhattan, the Bronx, 

and Brooklyn. The following are the names 

of the new unions, with their membership. 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX, 

Hackmen’s Protective League, Local 332—450 
members. 

Livery Stable Drivers, Local 607—1,200 mem- 
bers. 

United States Mail Wagon Drivers, Local 537— 
300 members: 

Genera! Teamsters, Local 553—1,200 members. 

Milk Wagon Drivers, Local 584—800 members. 

Flour and Food Stuffs Drivers, Local 644—400 
members. 

Railroad Expressmen, Local 645—900 members, 

Excavation and Sand Teamsters, Local 506— 
1,800 members. 

Market Truck Drivers, Local 449—400 members. 

Merchandise Drivers, Local 98—600 members. 

United Building Material Drivers, Local 654— 
700 members. 

Theatrical Drivers, Local 669—120 members. 

Commission House Dry Goods Drivers, Local 
708—400 mernbers. 

Paper Trade Drivers, Local 342-300 members. 

BROOKLYN. 

Asphalt Drivers, Local 642—350 members. 

Furniture Delivery Drivers and Helpers, Local 
611—300 members. 

Coach and Cab Drivers, Local 708-400 mem- 
pers, 

"Sean Teamsters,including teamsters in sugar 
refineries, Locat 3832—400 members. 

Coal Teamsters, Local 656—700 members. 

Building Material Drivers, Local 60-200 mem- 
bers, 

Organizer Gould said yesterday that the 
beer wagon drivers are organized in their 
own international union representing the 
trades in the breweries; and the drivers of 
butchers’ carts are also organized into 
their own international union. He admit- 
ted that the holding up of funerals in Chi- 
cago because there were not union hearses 
in the cortege was a drastic proceeding. He 
did not consider it was at all necessary. 
Regarding the general scope of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood he said: ’ 

**We have’ over 1,000 locals throughout 
the United States including a local in Hon- 
olulu, Sandwich Islands, which is composed 
of hackmen. Most of the unions have 
agreements with the employers now, and 
we will try to make agreements h‘ali of 
them. We intend to use different tactics 
from those of most unions in our demands. 
We are in favor of arbitration, but if de- 
mands have to be enforced, we will not 
call out all the men in any particular trade 
on strike. We will'cajJl out only the men 
we think necessary. If the circumstances 
warrant it, we will call more men out, but 
a general strike will: be the. last resort. 
All we want is uniformly good ccnditions 
and a shorter work day.”’ 

The International Brotherhood of .Team- 
sters is affiliated with the Amierican Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


———V—————— SS 
CHURCH SERVICES TO-DAY. 


Where the name of the clergyman is given he 
will officitate at the service or services men- 


tioned. 
BAPTIST. 
CALLERS. West 67th St.—The Rev. Dr. Mac- 
A 


when the ice begins to. & 


MADISON AVENUE, Corner 3ist St.—The Rev. 
Dr. George C. Lorimer; 11 and 8. 

MEMORIAL, Washington Square South—The 
Rev. James M. Bruce and The Rev. C. H. 
Sears; 10:45 and 7:30. 

MOUNT MORRIS, 5th Av., Near 126th St.—The 
Rev. W. C,'Bitting; 11 and 7:45. 

WEST, 33d St., Between 8th and 9th Avs.—The 
Rev. E. S. Holloway; 10:45 and 7:45. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 119 West 40th St 
—The Rev. Dr. C. E. Jefferson and the Rev. 
Dr. C, R. Seymour; #1 and 8. 
MANHATTAN, Broadway and 76th St.—The 
Rev. Dr. H, A. Stimson; 11 and 8. 


JEWISH. 


TEMPLE BETH-EL, Sth Av., at 76th St.—The 
Rev. Dr. S. Schulman; 11. 

TEMPLE EMANU-EL, 5th Av., at 43d St.—Dr. 
Silverman; 11:15. 


LUTHERAN. 


HOLY TRINITY, Central Park West at 65th St. 
—The Rev. C. A. Miller; 11 and 8. 

REDEEMER, 424 West 44th St. Dedication ser- 
vices.—The Rev. W. Dallman; 3:30 and 7:45. 

ST. JA@IES, Madison Avenue and 738d St.—The 
Rev. Dr. Remensnyder; 11 and 8. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


GRACE, West 104th St., West of Columbus Av. 
—The Rev. Dr. L, A. Banks; 11 and 8. 

JANE STREET—Wesleyan Evangelists; the Rev. 
Dr. McPherson; 10:45. 

MADISON AVENUE, Corner of 60th St.—The 
Rev. Dr. Wallace MacMullen; 11 and 8. 

METROPOLITAN TEMPLE, 7th Av. and 14th 
St.—The Rey, Robert Bagnell; 10:45 and 7:45. 

PEOPLE'S, 6lst St., Near 3d Av.—The Rev. 
E. A. Dent; 11 and 8. 

ST. ANDREW'S, 76th St., West of Columbus 
Av.—The Rev, Andrew Gillies; 11 and 8. 

ST. PAUL'S, West End Av. and 86th St.—The 
Rev, George P. Eckman; 11 and 8. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, West 4th St., Near 
6th Av.—The Rav. Dr. John J. Reed; 10:30 
and 7:45. 

WILLIS AVENUE, 141st St.—The Rev. C. E. 
Barto; 10:45 and 7:30. 


MORAVIAN. 


FIRST, Lexington Avenue, at 30th St.—The Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Gerdsen; 11. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRICK, 5th Av. and 37th St.—The Rev. Shep- 
herd Knapp and the Rev. Dr. William R. 
Richards; 1], 4, and 8. 

CENTRAL, 57th St., Near Broadway—The Rev. 
Joseph T. Britan and the Rev. Dr. Charles C. 
Hall; 11 and 4:30, 

FIFTH AVENUE. at 55th St.—The Rev. Dr. J. 
Ross Stevenson and the Rev. G. H. Trull; 
11 and 8. 

FOURTH, West End Ay. and 91st St.—The Rev. 
Dr. Pleasant Hunter; 11 and 8. 

HARLEM, Madison Av. and 125th St.—The Rev. 
Daniel Russell; 11 and 8. 

MADISON SQUARE, at 24th St.—The Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst; 11 and 8. 

NORTH, Amsterdam Av. and 155th St.—The 
Rev. Dr. James M. Gray and the Rev. W. D. 
Sexton; 11 and 8. 

OLD FIRST, 5th Avenus, at 12th St.—The Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield; 11 and 4:30. 

RUTGERS, Broadway, at 73d St.—The Rev. Dr. 
Robert Mackenzie;-11 and 8. 

SPRING ST., near Varick.—The Rev. H. Roswell 
Bates; 10:45 and 7:45. 

THIRTEENTH ST., near 6th Avenue.—The Rev. 
Dr. James H. Hoadley and the Rev. Dr. E. 
F. Hallenbeck; 10:45 and 7:45. 

UNIVERSITY PLACE, Corner 10th St.—The 
Rev. Dr. George Alexander; 11 and‘8. 

WEST, 42d St., Between Sth and 6th Avs.—The 
Rey. Dr. Anthony H. Evans; 11 and 8. 

WEST END, Amsterdam Av. and 105th St.— 
The Rev. Dr. John\Balcom Shaw; 11 and 8. 

WESTMINSTER, 23d St., Near 7th Av.—The 
Rev. Dr. John L. Lee; 11 and 8. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ALL SOULS’, Madison Av. and 66th St.—The 
Rav. Dr. S. D. McConnell; lleand 4:30. 

ASCENSION, Sth Av. and 10th St.—The Rev. 
Percy 8.- Grant and the Rev. Walter E. C. 
Smith; 11, 4, and 8. 

CALVARY, 4th Avenue, at 27st St.—The Rev. 
J. L. Parks, 8S. D. T.; ll-and 8. 

CHRIST, Broadway and 7Tist St.—The Rev. 
George Alexander Strong; 8, 11, and 8. 

DU ST. ESPRIT, 45 East 27th St.—The Rev. A. 
V. Wittmeyer; 10:30 and 8. 

HEAVENLY REST, 5th Av., Near 45th St.— 
The Rev. Dr. . P.. Morgan and the Rev. 
John Williams; 8, 11, and 8. 

HOLY COMMUNION, 6th Av., at 20th St.—7:30, 
9:30, 21, 12, 4, and 8. 

INCARNATION, 35th St. and Madison Av.—8:10, 
1l, and 4, 

ST. JAMES, Madison Av., at 7ist St.—The Right 
Rev. Dr. Frederick Courtn2y; 9, 11, and 8, 
ST. JOHN'S CHAPEL, Varick St.—7:30, 10:30, 

and 7:30. 

ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 139 West 46th St.~. 
7:30, 8:15, 9, 10:45, and 4. 

ST MICHAEL'S, Amsterdam Avenue, at 99th 
St.—The Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, the Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Ward, M..N, Popoff, and D. N. 
Furnajieff; 7:30, 9, 11, and 8. 

ZION AND ST. TIMOTHY, 334 West 57th St.— 
The Rev. Henry Lubeck and the Rev. Dr. 
Rushton; 8, 11, 4, and &. A 


REFORMED. 

COLLEGIATE, (Marble,) Sth Av. and 29th §t.— 
The Rev, Dr. David J. Burrell; 11 and 8. 
COLLEGIATE, 5th, Av. and 48th St.—The Rev. 

Dr, Donald’ S. Mackey: 11 and 8. 
COLLEGIATE, 2d-Av. and 7th, St.—The Rev. 
Dr; John G. Fagg; 11 and 8. 
COLLEGIATE, West End Av. and 77th St.— 
The Rev. Dr. Henry E. Cobb; 11 and 8, 
MADISON AVENUE, at 57th St.—The Rev. Dr. 
Abbott E. Kittredge; 11 and 8. 
SO\UTH, Madison Avenu:, at 38th St.—The Rev. 
Dr. Roderick Terry; jl and 4. 
UNITARIAN. 


ALL SOULS’, 4th Av. and 20th St.—The Rey. 
Thomas R. Slicer; 11. 


.LENOX AVENUE, at 121ist St.—The Rev. Merle 


St. C. Wright; 11. 
MESSIAH, Park Av., 
Dr.. Savage;. 11. 

~ UNIVERSALIST. 
DIVINE PATERNITY, Central Park West and 
76th St.—The Kev. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall; 


11 end 8. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


GOSPEL TABERNACLE, 8th Av. and 44th St.— 
‘Rev. A, B. Sim 3 d 8. 
N JERUSALEM, ( ens ’ 
u 


at 34th St.—The Rev. 


el ‘Park Av.—The Rev. Smyth; 
LN Sith St., Near 8th Av.—The Rev. 
Dd. ae Blackburn and H. Hadley; 11 


ies 


akiett) 


ea 


o B.Altmant 


Eighteenth St., Nineteenth St., Sixth Ave., New York. 


B. Altman & Go. 
will hold an un- 


usual sale of Extra Fine Household 


and Decorative Table Linens, 
during the week beginning Monday, 
January 4th, in which will be 
included Extremely Fine Lace Reception 
and Luncheon Cloths, Centre Pieces 
and Doylies, suitable for 
Receptions, Luncheons and Affernoon 
Teas, which have been reduced fo 
about one-half former prices, and ‘of 
which the following is a partial Ijst: 


Fine Lace Reception Cloths, 
$100, $125, $150, $175 and upwards. 


Fine Lace Luncheon Cloths, 


$45, $60, $85, $100 and upwards. 


Fine Lace Centre Pieces, 
$27, $35, $50, $60 and upwards, 





B.Altmand Go. 


Will also offer in addition to the foregoing, a large 
variety of Plain Household, Table and Bed 
Linens, at very attractive prices, as follows: 


Linen Damask Table Cloths, 

$1.65, $1.95, $2.50 
2.10, 2.45, ,3.15 
2.50, 2.90, 3.75 


2x2 yards, Each, 
2x2% sé ce 
2x3 ™ 


Dinner Napkins to match, 
$2.50, $2.90, $3.65 


Per Dozen, | 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 


Per pair, $3.25, 
4,50, 


$4.50 
5.50 


Single Bed size, 


‘sé sé ae 


Double “ : . 
Hemstitched Linen~ Pillow Cases, 


$1.00, 
1.20, 
66 Sim 


$1.20 
1.49 
1.73 


Per pair, 


es 


22%x36 inches, 
25 x36 
27 x36 


White California Blankets, in single, double and 
extra‘large sizes, per pair, $4.50, $5.50, £6.50 
BED SPREADS, $2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50 


B.Altmand Go. 


On MONDAY, JANOARY 4th, 


IMPORTANT SALE OF 


CLOAKS, 
Wraps, Coats and Blouses, 


IN A VARIETY OF STYLES. 


CLOTH COATS, 
$41.50, 15.00, 20.00, 25.00 


Crushed Velour Blouses, ie $22.50 
Crushed Velour Russian Blouses- 25.00 


Crushed’ Ve'our Paletots, . 30.00 


—— 


NOTICE— 
Store will be closed at 5 


P. M. daily; until further notice. 
Rte ice mt NO ger) OT 


Eighteenth Street, Nineteewth Street, Sixth Avenue, New York, ; 
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THE TIMES FINANCIAL SUPPLEMENT 

Our Financial Supplement is at once 
a review and, within necessary limits, a 
This vear, we think, it will be 
each 


2.50 





forecast. 
found especially valuable from 
point of view. 

The characteristic of modern business 
which has been strongly emphasized 
within the last two decades is the inti- 
mate interdependence of all its parts in 
ali quarters of the globe and among the 
infinite variety of its ramifications. Im- 
mense progress has been made in the re- 
moval of the barriers of time and space 
which formerly confined each kind of in- 
terest, whether of production or distri- 
bution, to relatively narrow limits. Con- 
ditions of supply and demand which in 
the last generation determined the occu- 
pation of a town, a State, a country, are 
now extended half way around the world, 
The farmer on the Pacific Slope of Amer- 
ica competes with the farmer of Argen- 
tina and Australia, and each keeps in 
daily touch with the markets of Europe. 
The miner of Colorado watches carefully 
the course of affairs in South Africa. 
[he iron werker of Alabama is con- 
cerned in the railway schemes of Russia 
or New Zealand. The oil wells of Texas 
are linked with those of the Black Sea 
coast. Not only the interests of 
widely scattered communities and trades 
affected immediately by events occur- 
ring in every part of the world, but these 
interests are more and more under the 
control or influence of men who are 
bound to keep as well informed as possi- 
ble as to these events and as to their ef- 
fect. 

In the financial world this interdepend- 
still closer, and the 


are 


ence is, of course, 
organization to which it has given rise is 
most highly developed. Practically all 
the large enterprises of the modern world 
are carried on with the collected savings 
of great multitudes of persons of modest 
The class who are called’ capi- 
talists they handle great 

amounts of money and credits actually 

own a very small proportion of the funds 

in which they It is the relatively 

small contributions of individuals, 

through the savings banks, through in- 

surance companies, or through invest- 

ments in all kinds of corporate securities, 

that furnish the means for the big opera- 

tions of finance, of production, of trans- 

portation, of industry and commerce. It 

is becoming each year more necessary for 

all men engaged in business of any sort 

in any part of the world to keep, as far 

as may be, informed as to what is going 

on in the larger fields to which every 

business, directly or indirectly, is bound. 

This is the reason why it has seemed to 

us important to make the scope of our 

annual financial review and outlook as 

wide as practicable and at the same time 

accurate and detailed. We believe that 

our success this year has been propor- 

etionate to the general progress. While 
every effort has been made to present the 

aspect of the financial world fully and 

faithfully, 

voted to various branches of commerce. 

In the former field, apart from authori- 

tative articles by officials of the Treas- 

there will be found the expression 


means. 
because 


deal. 


equal attention has been de- 


ury, 
of the views of a number of bankers in 
different parts of the Union as to the 
actual state of business in their own re- 
gion-and as to the prospects—views 
which those accustomed only to the lati- 
tude of New York will find extremely in- 
teresting in their uniformly cheerful and 
confident tone. The movement of gold 
and of foreign exchange is discussed by 
the course of in+ 
vestment both Government 
and other, is examined; the development, 
under State law, of an important exten- 
sion of branch banking is described by 
an experienced bank President; the con- 
dition of the immensely extended system 
of savings banks is treated by the head 
of one of the oldest of these institutions. 
And these are but examples of the work 
done with skill and intelligence for The 
Financial Supplement. In addition -we 
call attention to the very full and care- 
ful tabular records of prices of bonds 
and of active and of inactive stocks, 
which we believe cannot be surpassed in 
scope and trustworthiness. We submit 
aiso a number of price charts which will 
be found peculiarly helpful in their 
graphic preseniation of the movements 
of prices in the year. 

In the field of commerce it would, of 
course, be hardy to claim that our treat- 
ment has been exhaustive. That could be 
accomplished only in a volume as large 
as the bound volumes of THe Times for 
a whole year. But we think we may con- 
fidently say that our survey is as nearly 
complete as the limitations of space and 
convenience of readers permit. It em- 
braces both foreign and domestic inter- 


competent authorities; 
securities, 


tke ss Mi 2 
antes. * Ht 
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ests. While the former have been treated 
especially with reference to their relation 
to the latter, that relation is, as we have 
pointed out, so intimate and permanent 
that intelligent readers ‘of all classes and 
in all parts of the country can, we are 
sure, find much that is instructive in 
both fields. It is hardly too much to say 
that The Supplement will be fourd to be 
in considerable degree indispensable. And 
at least we can promise that those who 
study its contents or the parts of espe- 
cia] interest to them will find themselves 
in a position much more satisfactorily to 
follow the developments of the year that 
lies before them. 

We may add that some interesting 
articles have at the last moment been 
crowded into the main sheet of THE 
TIMES. 


—— 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE FAR EAS7. 


Bight years ago, when Japan was en- 
deavoring to arrange such terms with 
China as would allow for the satisfac- 
tion of her own ne for expansion, she 
was much thwarted and baffled by the 
calm, superior tone which was taken by 
the larger power. The tone was that of 
a prosperous citizen from the parlor win- 
dows telling a casual vagabond on the 
sidewalk to “move on.” And when 
Japan actually sent troops into Korea 
to call the attention of China to her ef- 
fective existence, she elicited only a top- 
loftical and vague admission of a con- 
sciousness of that existence in the form 
of an order to the Chinese Generals con- 
cerned to wipe those troublesome “ ver- 
min” from the face of the earth. 

We all know how that order was 
obeyed. The most discouraging feature 
of the actual situation is that Russia 
seems to be treating Japan in the same 
“from high to low”. manner in which 
China assumed to tmeat her. The Japan- 
ese are themselves a very courteous and 
punctilious people. For this reason, such 
complaints as they have allowed to es- 
cape them respecting the Russian ab- 
sence of international courtesy are all 
the more significant. Unmistakable 
complaints of that kind have appeared 
under official Japanese sanctions. Rus- 
sia has not beeg polite. As would be 
said if the case were interindividual, in- 
stead of international, she “ does not an- 
swer letters.” Particularly it appears 
that she has net answered the communi- 
cation in which Japan laid down what 
was practically, though not in form, an 
ultimatum. It is, precisely, the delay in 
replying to this communication which 
has produced the present condition of 
high tension. 

The delay is plausibly construed to 
mean that official Russia thinks the pres- 
ent a propitious season for the forcing 
of that conflict which is no doubt re- 
garded as inevitable equally at Tokio and 
at St. Petersburg. On the other hand, an 
assurance of peace seems to be fur- 
nished by the fact that Russia has been 
outbid or otherwise forestalled by Japan 
in the purchase of certain South Ameri- 
can warships available in London. It 
seems plausible that the pair of such 
warships which have been acquired by 
Great Britain have been so acquired to 
keep them out of the hands of Russia. 
It is perfectly conceivable that the Brit- 
ish Admiralty should find that the Brit- 
ish Navy does not need them, and should 
put them in the hands of a broker to sell 
on Government account, while at the 
same time some Japanese emissary 
should receive early information of this 
disposition. And the Russian failure to 
secure war vessels which Russia might 
have had is explicable on other theories 
than that it is an assurance of peace. It 
might, for example, denote that Russia 
was satisfied that she had a naval pre- 
ponderance over Japan in Oriental 
waters and that she might use her money 
to better advantage than in increasing 
that preponderance. 

But it is this very question of naval 
preponderance in Oriental waters which 
is the most interesting question with 
reference to the chances of a Russo-Jap- 
anese conflict. It is almost of course 
that the brunt of such a conflict should 
be borne by the respective fleets. It is 
familiar knowledge that both sides have 
for years been struggling to secure the 
naval ascendency in the Pacific. In 
1896 the question distinctly was of “ sea 
power.” But, what with the extraordi- 
nary diplomatic success with which Rus- 
sia induced France and Germany to sink 
their differences and unite with her to 
bully Japan, on the one hand, or the 
equally extraordinary diplomatic failure 
which either prevented Japan from mak- 
ing a successful appeal to Great Britain, 
with whichever of the Powers the respon- 
sibility of that failure lay, Japan had no 
choice but to submit to the display of an 
overwhelming naval superiority. But she 
took immediate steps to prevent such a 
thing from happening again, diplomati- 
cally by beginning to cultivate closer re- 
lations with Great Britain, and navally 
by providing for an increase of her fight- 
ing fleet. For the real increase of the 
Japanese Navy began after the close of 
the Chinese war. 

The result is that not only has Japan a 
modern navy—with the exception, per- 
haps, of our own, she has the most mod- 
ern of the navies. There is no “junk” 
in it. The occasion for the building of 
ouf new navy was the intolerable sense 
of inferiority in naval vessels that came 
over us after our experience in Samoa in 
1888. Having then afloat none but evi- 
dently superannuated craft, we were able 
to begin where other maritime nations 
had left off, and to take advantage of 
all their experiments in naval architec- 
ture, so that not one of our present war- 
ships can fairly be called antiquated. 
Japan began, we may say, eight years 
later, and had the same advantage. On 
the other hand, the Russian Navy, as 
to its ships, is in great part obsolete or 

aman RE It has no fighting tradi- 
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quarters of a century ago, for its share 
in the events of the Crimeafl war, half a 
century ago, was by no means distin- 
guished or glorious. The Japanese 
claim, therefore, that the ‘‘ paper effect- 
ive” of the two fleets by no means repre- 
sents their actual fighting force appears 
to be very well founded. On paper, and 
by the enumeration of tonnage and guns, 
the two fleets appear to be fairly equal. 
But the Japanese claim is that their 
é fighting units” are superior to the 
Russian in every class. 

Of course nothing but the actual test 
can determine that. But it is certain 
that the dozen of battleships and ar- 
mored cruisers that make up the bulk of 
Japan's fighting naval force are of the 
very latest construction and equipment. 
They are well provided with stores, and 
with reserves of coal, although in this 
latter respect probably no better off than 
the Russian, since both Powers have 
been buying and storing Welsh coal for 
the past six years, in anticipation of the 
emergency which seems now to have 
arisen. The technical training and ca- 
pacity of the 1,000 officers and the 20,000 
seamen of the Japanese fleet may be’ as- 
sumed to be at least equal to that of the 
Russians opposed to them, while, in the 
matter of actual experience of war, they 
have an evident advantage. And their 
“ mobilization’ and readiness are com- 
plete. 

If Japan should elect to begin opera- 
tions with a combined attack, by land 
and sea, on Port Arthur, the event, if 
favorable, might Very probably be de- 
cisive, while defeat in it would not be 
so. The report which has gained cur- 
rency that a defect in the fortification 
of that stronghold, which was developed 
by the Russian manoeuvres, became so 
speedily known to the keen Japanese 
watchers that they opened a sham attack 
precisely upon the weak point, in the 
course of their own “ exercises,” may not 
be authentic. But the currency of it is 
a tribute t6 the watchfulness of the Jap- 
anese. It is probable that plans for the 
opening campaign of the war, with pre- 
vision of all accidents, have been more 
accurately thought out at Tokio than at 
St. Petersburg. 
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“FAIR PLAY.” 


It is true, as the old saying has it, 
that actions speak louder than words, but 
let us attend for a moment to Mayor 
McCLELLAN’s words. In the few words he 
addressed to the persons who assembled 
at the City Hall on Friday to see him 
installed as Mayor he said: ‘‘I believe in 
party responsibility in government; but 
parties are only a means to an end, and 
that end at least ought to be good gov- 
ernment, in accordance with certain rec- 
ognized fundamental party principles.” 

This is ambiguous, Does it mean ab- 
solute, positive good government, or only 
good government so far as is compatible 
with “certain recognized fundamental 
party principles’? If the latter meaning 
is the true one, then we must inquire into 
the nature of the party principles to 
which the new Mayor intends to make 
his government conform. ° 

Further on in his speech the Mayor 
said: ‘“‘I promise you on behalf of my 
administration that no step backward 
will be taken in any department.” He 
asked for the support and co-operation 
of every citizen of \New York. “If the 
rublic will in the spirit of American fair 
play and forbearance judge the incom- 
ing administration by what it may be 
fortunate enough to accomplish” he 
would be content, he declared, 

With these promises and this appeal 
comes McAvoy. The community which 
bas elected Mayor McCLELLAN to office 
will give him fair play, but of course it 
will not wait two years to make up its 
mind about his administration. It is 
natural, it is inevitable, that it should be- 


gin to judge him already by the appoint-’ 


ments he has made of the men who are 
to assist him in his work. What is it to 
think of McAvoy? What does Mayor 
McCLELLAN expect it to think? Recalling 
his assurances about good government 
and no step backward, what does he him- 
self mean by consenting to the appoint- 
ment as First Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner of a man who eight years ago re- 
tired from the Police Department with- 
out demanding an inquiry into the sworn 
charge that he had regularly accepted 
blackmail money collected from pool- 
rooms? Before the Lexow committee 
Capt. SCHMITTBERGER testified that in 
the Leonard Street precinct he collected 
monthly $200 each from two poolrooms, 
making $400 a month. Here is a tran- 
script from the testimony: 

Q.—Did }ou pay any of that money to the 
police officials? A.—Yes, Sir. 

Q.—To what police official? 
spector McAvoy. 

' Q.—Was he the Inspector of that inspec- 
tion district? A.—Yes, Sig. 

Q.—How did you know that McAvoy 
would accept the money? A.—Well, he 
didn’t refuse it when I gave it to him. 

Q.—You assumed that it was the proper 
thing to do? A.—yYes, Sir. 

Q.—You understood it was the custom? 
A.—Yes, Sir, 

Sergt. Jonn J. TayYLor also swore that 
he had collected money in a similar man- 
ner and left it in Inspector McAvoy’s 
desk. Instead of demanding a trial which 
would have given’ him an opportunity to 
clear himself of these incriminating 
charges Inspector McAvoy retired from 
the force. 

Public comment on this astounding ap- 
pointment runs all in one channel. It is 
everywhere said that the appointment of 
McAvoy is the same thing as the ap- 
pointment of Devery; that it serves no- 
tice on the uniformed force that the 
“system ”’ is re-established, that the col- 
/lection of blackmail money is to begin, 
that poolrooms and disorderly resorts 
will be permitted to resume operations on 
condition that they pay for “ protec- 
tion” as of old, “ Fair play ” is a jewel 
whieh has not become unfashionable in 
> | this-cibsc. but h 
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of it impose upon men of common sense 
the ‘obligation to refrain from , forming 
the conclusions forcibly suggested by 
such an appointment as that of McAvor? 
Are the reopening of the unlawful re- 
sorts and the re-establishment of the 
system of blackmail and “ protection” 
among the “recognized fundamental 
party principles"’ to which in the May- 
or’s view ‘“‘ good government” in this 
city must conform? And what becomes 
of the high reputation of Police Commis- 
sioner McApoo at the head of a depart- 
ment in which the working force is under 
the daily guidance and control of such a 
Deputy? What does it all mean? 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOS- 
PITALS. 

Charities, in its current issue, publishes 
an analysis of the financial position of 
the hospitals of New York which invites 
very serious reflection on the part of 
those who are interested, as all good cit- 
izens should be, in these most beneficent 
of all charitable foundations. The prob- 
lem of meeting the current expenses of 
such institutions is one of great and in- 
creasing difficulty. The progress of med- 
ical science has so improved the methods 
of treating disease and deformity that 
the per capita cost of giving patients the 
proper care and treatment is steadily in- 
creasing. The following table is compiled 
from the annual reports of twenty repre- 
sentative hospitals: 


Annual Report 
for the 
Fiscal Year 
Ending. 
...Sep. 80, 1902 
-Dec. 31, 1902 
. 80, 1902 


Deficit. 
$27,566.13 
6,208.23 
80,229.88 
524.81 
10,700.59 
8,224.34 


Hospital. 
St. Luke’s ...... 
Roosevelt ... 
Presbyterian 
J. Hood Wright.... . 31, 1902 
Woman's Hospital.Sep. 30, 1902 
. 30, 1902 


Ruptured and Crip- 
pled . 30, 1902 
Post-Graduate ....Sep. 30, 1902 
General Memorial, 
(formerly New 
York Cancer Hos- 
WORD sv ococe seeben Dec. 
Montefiore Home 
and Hospital 
N. Y. Eye and Ear 
Infirmary 
CPIMMAD 6 ccccap eens . 80, 1903 
Mount Sinai ......Nov. 30, 1902 
Lincoln . 80, 1902 
N. Y. Infirmary for 
Womer and Chil- 


55,675.27 
44,103.81 


31, 1902 7,845.04 


. 30, 1902 2,197.26 


. 80, 1902 6,106.06 
88,477.63 
58,160.34 

586.35 


. 380, 1908 

1, 1902 

Nursery and Child's.Dec. 31, 1902 
Orthopaedic . 80, 1902 
. 81, 1902 

occurence 30, 1902 


6,678.36 
4,760.38 
8,143.86 
5,391.68 
9,841.15 
Ophthalmic 7.61 


Total . « .$432,368.78 


An examination of the methods by 
which these deficits are met shows that 
it is mostly done by employing for cur- 


rent expenses legacies and other funds 


which should be invested and made addi- 
tions to the revenue-yielding capital. 
This points in the direction of inevitable 
bankruptcy. A change in the financial 
situation effected by reducing the ex- 
pense of treatment and nursing to the 
standard deemed satisfactory when hos- 
pital methods were cruder and less suc- 
cessful in saving life and restoring health 
cannot be thought of. To increase the 
churges to pay patients enough to make 
up the increasing annual deficit would 
close the hospitals to persons of moderate 
means. The public budget cannot very 
well be increased for this purpose, espe- 
cially as the city is now building new 
hospitals in connection with its several 
departments calling for expenditures of 
between six and seven millions of dollars, 
and the amount which will be needed for 
their maintenance will startle the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. In the 
judgment of those who have studied this 
subject most carefully it needs an endow- 
ment of not less than $10,000,000 se- 
curely invested to yield the revenues re- 
quired to make up the present annual 
deficit of the New York hospitals. The 
alternatives are. presented as follows: 
“Are the sick to be refused hospital 
care? Are the already overworked nurses 
to be cut down? Are operations to be 
performed with fewer precautions? Is 
the sick diet to be less carefully selected 
and prepared? Hospital managers are 
only men and not all are wizards of 
finance. They cannot accomplish the im- 
possible.” 

It should not be impossible, nor serious- 
ly difficult, if the right measures are 
taken and the right influences enlisted, 
to raise as large a fund as the circum- 
stances demand for this purpose, It is a 
cause which appeals directly to those who 
are both rich and liberal, and while it 
rnight require some time to carry such a 
plan into effect the effort would be re- 
paid. The vlan of creating a trust is a 
good one, and one which will commend 
itself to those in a position to contribute 
to the fund. Gifts and legacies direct to 
such institutions are almost always fol- 
lowed by such extensions and enlarge- 
ments that kefore they are finished the 
problem of maintenance becomes more 
urgent than it was before, and an insti- 
tution is likely to find itself with a splen- 
did plant and no working capital. 

This subject is one of first importance 
and its discussion will certainly result in 
benefit. If it results in the creation of a 
Board of Trustees to solicit, receive, and 
disburse to the best advantage the large 
sums which are undoubtedly available 
for this purpose when the need for them 
is realized, it will have accomplished a 
great public good. 
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TARDY ZEAL IN CHICAGO, 

That the action of the Municipal Gov- 
ernment of Chicago concerning theatres 
savors more of hysteria than of well-con- 
sidered official activity in the enforce- 
ment of law is perhaps not surprising. 
The event of the burning of ‘the Iroquois 
Theatre was so sensational from every 
point of view that wholesale arrests and 
indictments are perhaps the natural] ex- 
pressions of popular indignation that 
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rest and hola for the action of the Coro- 
ner a number of persons connected with 
the management of the house. This was 
right, as it is extremely desirable that 
essential witnesses should not be per- 
mitted to escape beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Illinois courts. Then came a 
hasty examination of other theatres, 
with the result that eighteen were closed 
as unsafe and equipped in violation of 
the law. This also is as it should be, 
but the real business of the authorities 
has not yet been reached. 

How does it come to pass that so many, 
or any, theatres could open their doors 
and do business month after month under 
conditions of such obvious violation of 
the law that a casual inspection would 
discover the fact? Is this official non- 
feasance, or just ordinary “graft” ? 
Why should not the Superintendent of 
Buildings and every Inspector whose du- 
ties put him in the position of being 
“charged with knowledge” of such con- 
ditions be arrested and held for the 
Grand Jury? Laws are of very little 
value if those hired and paid to see after 
their enforcement content themselves 
with being kindly blind to conditions 
which can be discovered without diffi- 
culty when public opinion is aroused and 
official zeal is stimulated. There is some 
room for the exercise of a reasonable of- 
ficial discretion in such matters as are 
not covered by specific statutory require- 
ments, but the violations for which eight- 
een theatres of Chicago have been closed 
are not in this classification. They are 
partly structural, partly in matters of' 
equipment and wholly deliberate and ob- 
vious. Many of them, no doubt, have 
been going on for years, and it does not 
involve a stretch of the imagination be- 
yond its elastic limit to assume that the 
ways of mercenary law breaking have 
been judiciously lubricated. It will indi- 
cate a wholesome awakening of the pub- 
lic conscience if the officials under 
whose administration these -conditons 
have been permitted to exist are prompt- 
ly put in a position to explain their neg- 
lect of duty, not merely in connection 
with the ill-fated Iroquois, but in the 
eighteen other cases where stringent 
measures were demanded. The trouble is 
less with the law than with laxness in its 
enforcement, and the persoris primarily 
responsible for the Chicago horror are 
the city officials of Chicago. 

It may not be out of place to remind 
the proprietors of theatres that any in- 
dulgences for the violation of law, se- 
cured by bribery or otherwise, are pur- 
chased at a cost much greater than they 
are worth. If they do not put their 
houses in order and are not in a position 
to give the public satisfactory assur- 
ances that life is properly safeguarded, 
they will suffer in their business inter- 
ests by reason of the fact that sensible 
people will stay away from their per- 
formances. 


Democratic Opportunity. 

THE NEw YORK TIMES recently made a 
canvass of the States to determine Demo- 
cratic sentiment as to who should head 
the National ticket of the party in the com- 
ing campaign. The expression called for, 
it seems by the dispatches, was preferably 
for the “ favorite son,” and so there was a 
wide range of names presented. Notwith- 
standing this, Judge Parker of New York, 
Judge Gray of Delaware, and Senator Gor- 
man of Maryland received mention from 
without the States where each has his resi- 
dence. The day of Bryan and Bryanism 
seems to have clearly passed. It appears to 
be as clearly recognized in the States where 
it has been strongest as in those States 
where there has always existed a deter- 
mined opposition to it. If the temptation 
for recrimination is thrust aside, and a de- 
termination to let bygones be bygones, and 
to pull together for sound and long estab- 
lished democratic principles be continued, 
there is abundant encouragement that a 
triumph for the cause of the people is no 
further away than the next National elec- 
tion. It is an opportunity that cannot be 
improved without the most considerate ac- 
tion, and the taking of such a stand as 
will tend to make the organization stronger 
and more popular, rather than more ex- 
clusive and smaller.—Manchester (N. H.) 
Union, (Dem.) 


The Sunday Morning Service. 


“What do you think of a minister who 
expects conversions at the Sunday morning 
service? ’’ asked .one city pastor of an- | 
other, referring to a brother pastor wae | 
had just been called to a church in the 
same city. The response did not indicate 
a very strong faith in the possibility of so 
unusual an occurrence. But why should it 
be thought incredible?—The New York Ex- 
aminer. 


NUGGETS, 


The Eastern Situation. 


Japan and Russia on the car 
Take seats with lordly airs; 
Korea hangs upon a strap 
And sadly pays the fares. 
—Buffalo Express, 


Juvenile Rivalry. 


First Child—My father’s got ‘so much 
money he doesn’t know how to spend it. 

Second Child—That's nothing. My fath- 
er’s got so much money that mother can’t 
spend it.—The New Yorker. 


An Unforgivable Fellow. 


*“*J didn't close my eyes once iast night.” 

“That so? Insomnia is a miserable 
thing, I must say.” 

“Oh, I slept all right enough. 
eae themselves.”’ — Cincinnati 
tar. 
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Harmony in the Family. 


Hojax—I thought you intended to marry 
Miss Coldcash? 

Tomdix—I thought so, too; but her family 
objected. 

Hojax—What did Miss Coldcash say? 

Tomdix--Oh, she’s one of the family, you 
know.—Chicago News. 


His Undoing. 


Mrs. Goodun—Now, after that nice hot 
Soeteiae perhaps you'll be able to split some 

n 

Woodent Thinkofit—Sorry, mum, but I 
forgot to tell yer I’m a coffee fiend, and 
yer. well-meant kindness has broke me 
nerves all wp so’s I must have perfect 
rest.—Chicago News. 


MOVING ONWARD. 


The Muscovite legions advancing have 
reached the end of the land, 

And are mustered in solemn silence three 
deep on the pebbly strand 

Of the ocean we call Pacific; but deponent 
cannot say 

If their arcana is likewise pacific, or some- 
what the other war, 

Be that as it may, Tommy Atkins, as a | 
sentinel, keeps ‘is heye 

On the Muscovite lesions. aforesaid, as the 
sam o marching b 

But that is all he is Soins, and all that his 
orders sae, no 

on ac- 


OPENING OF LEGISLATURE 


How the Two Branches Will Stand | 
from a Party Standpoint. 


Speaker Nixon to be Re-elected and, 
Senator Raines Will Be the Senate 
Leader—New Members. 


The one hundred and twenty-seventh ses- 
sion of the Legislature will begin Wednes- | 
day. The Republicans will be in control | 
both in Senate and Assembly. ‘In the up- 
per house they will have 29 members and 
the Democrats 21. This is a gain of 1 for 
the Republicans. In the Assembly the Re- 
publicans will have 97 members and the 
Democrats 53, a gain of 8 for the former. 

The Legislature became a body of 200 
members beginning with the session of 
1896, 150 Assemblymen and 50 Senators. In 
the House of 1896 there were 103 Republic- 
ans and 47 Democrats; in 1897 there were 
102 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and 1 inde- 
pendent Republican; in 1898 the Republic- 
ans had the smallest majority since they 
regained control of the Assembly—in the 
House of 1894—there being but 78 of them 
to 69 Democrats, 2 independent Republic- 
ans, and 1 National Democrat. 

In the session of 1899 there were 87 Re- 
publicans and 68 Democrats. Next session 
the Republicans maintained their majority 
with a greater number, 93 of them being 
opposed to 56 Democrats and 1 independent 
Democrat. In 1901 the Republican majority 
was greater than ever, owing to the Mc- 
Kinley wave of 1900, there being 105 Re- 
publicans to 45 Democrats; yet even a 
larger majority for the Republicans was 
recorded the following session, though the 
causes thereof were inexplicable, as the 
election of 1901 was an off-year election. In 
that session there were 106 Republicans, 42 
Democrats, and 2 independent Democrats, 
Last session there were 89 Republicans and 
61 Democrais. 

So consistently have the Republicans con- 
trolled the Assembly since its membership 
was increased to 150 that it is a mooted 
question whether, as the districts are now 
erected, the Democrats will ever elect a 
majority. 

In the Senate the Democrats, while in 
the minority ever since its membe rship was 
increased from 32 to 50, have nevertheless 
been able to make more trouble for the 
majority than their colleagues in the low- 
er house, owing to the very slight margins 
the Republicans: often had, and last session 
conditions were such that with the help of 
three Senators not in sympathy with the 
smajority organization they had little 
trouble in holding up many measures de- 
sired by the majority. 


ONE NEW MAN IN SENATE. 


This session begins with one new man in 
the Senate. Last year the Republicans had 
28 members and the Democrats 22. By the 
resignation of Senator Charles P. McClel- 
land of the T'wenty-second, or Westchester 
Distrfet. to become United States General 
Appraiser, by appointment of Presideat 
Roosevelt, ag#Peclal election became neces- 
sary in Novemuver. The Republicans nomi- 
nated Francis M. Carpenter, and the Demo- 
crats William Temple Emmet. By the elec- 
tion of the former, the Republicans gained 
and the Democrats lost correspondingly. 

Therefore, thére will not be much of a 
reorganization of the Senate. Senator Car- 
penter will be given his committee places, 
and such changes will be made in the 
committee assignments of some of his col- 
leagues as are deemed necessary, and the 
upper house will be ready for legislation 
with the people of the State expectant of 
trouble between the Platt Senators andthe 
Odell Senators. How much trouble there 
will be, how many members will line up 
with the Senator, and how many will line up 
with the Governor, and whether the Sen- 
ator will have to ally his supporters with 
the Democrats in order to control, as did 
Gov. Odell last year, or whether the Gov- 
ernor will again find it necessary to main- 
tain the guerrilla warfare of last session, is 
altogether problematical. 

Senator Carpenter is new to legislative 
life. And some of his colleagues have had 
but one year’s experience. This the second 
and last year of the present Senators’ terms 
marks the fourteenth in the Senate for 
John Raines of the Forty-second, the thir- 
teenth for Patrick H. McCarren of the 
Seventh, the twelfth for Thomas F. Grady 
of the fourteenth, and the twelfth also for 
George W. Plunkitt 
Many of the Senators begin’ their ninth 
year in the Senate this session. Not a few 
saw service in the Assembly before coming 
to the Senate. This holds true of the four 
veterans of the upper house—Raines, Me- 
Carren, Grady, and Plunkitt. Raines, Mc- 
Carren, and Grady each had three years’ 
service in the lower house and Plunkitt 
two. 

Senator Raines is expected to again lead 
the majority, with Senator Malby of the 
Thirty-second as his chief lieutenant, and 
Senator Grady is on the slate to continue 
as minority leader, with Senators McCar- 
ren and Foley sharing the responsibility. 

Lieut. Gov. Frank W. Higgins of Catta- 
raugus enters upon his second year as 
President of the Senate. Clerk James 3. 
Whipple of the same county begins his 
seventh year of service. 

Before last session came to an end Will- 
fam P. Belden, Deputy Clerk, died. He 
was a Montgomery County man. Since 
adjournment Dwight A. Lawrence, Librari- 
an, and H. B. Whitbeck, Chief Messenger, 
have died. Both were New York County 
appointees. These places must be filled. 
All are @esirable. The three officers had 
served several sessions. 

In the Assembly, S. Frederick Nixon of 
the Second Chautauqua is due to be elect- 
ed Speaker for the sixth successive time. 
This will eclipse all records for the As- 
sembly of the State of New York. Speaker 
James W. Husted of Westchester served 
six terms as Speaker, but not successively. 
Five-term Speakers are few, too. Alex- 
ander Sheldon of Montgomery was Speak- 
er in 1804, 1805, 1806, 1808, and 1812, and 
DeWitt C. Littlejohn of the First Oswego 
served as presiding officer in 1855, 1857, 
1859, 1860, and 1861. 

Of the Assembly of 1904, 94 members 
were re-elected, 6 served in a session pre- 
vious to that of 1903, and 50 are new mem- 
bers of the Assembly. One of the fifty, 
however, sets a precedent for recent years 
by having been a Senator before he be- 
came an Assemblyman—William W. Cocks 
of Nassau. He was Senator from the 
Second District in the years 1901 and 1902, 
and the first Quaker to be a member of 
the Legislature in some years. 


SPPRAKER NIXON’S LONG SERVICE. 


In seniority of service Speaker Nixon 
leads. He begins his fourteenth year and 
the eleventh successive. John McKeown 
of the Second Kings begins his tenth sue- 
cessive term. Louis Bedell of the Second 
Orange begins his eighth term; Thomas D. 
Lewis of the First Oswego, Jean L. Burnett 
of Ontario, James K. Apgar of the Third 
Westchester are beginning their sixth term; 
William H. Hornidge of the Twenty-sec- 
ond New York his fifth, and Elijah Cook 
of the Eighth Erie his fifth. The same 
applies also to Remsen of the Eighteenth 
Kings, Prince of the Sixteenth New York, 
Platt of the First Steuben, and Plank of 
the First St. Lawrence. George M. Palmer 
of Sohoharie, John T. Smith. of the Sec- 
ond Dutchess, a nd James T. Rogers of 
the First Broome are beginning their sixth 
term, and John K. Patton of the Seventh 
Erie his seventh. 

Of the new members, Arthur C. Wade of 
the First Chautauqua is probably the best 
known. He was nominated at Rochester In 
September, 1891. for Controller on the ticket 
with J. Sloat Fassett. John W. Vrooman, 
Verplanck Colvin, Eugene F. O'Connor, 
William A. Sutherland. and Ira M. Hedges. 
Charles BE. Ogden of the Second Monroe is 
also known throughout the State as a fore- 
most Mason and the son of the late Darius 
Ogden of Yates County. who was one of 
Samuel J. Tilden’s ablest lieutenants in his 
fight against the canal ring. Ogden rep- 
resents the most populous wards of Roch- 
ester and succeds to the seat so long occu- 

fed by Speaker James M. E. uv Grady, and 
= by Judge Adolph J. Rodenbeck of the 

urt of “noted é George Herbert Smith, 
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of the Seventeenth. 


4H. Wa.lace, of the Thirty-first New York 
is a Western man, who will form of — 
New York Republican delegation 
gion, which is two stronger than 
The New York Republicans—Finch 
, Fitth, Bostwick of the Nineteenth, 
of the Twenty-first, Newcomb of 
| Twentv-third, Prentice of the Twenty- 
Agnew of the Twenty-seventh, Perham 0 
the Twenty-ninth, and Wallace of the 
Thirty-first—intend to al room together in 
Albany. 

In this year’s Assembly there is the usual 
predominance of lawyers. Here are ho- 


| less than sixty. This is more than a full 


third of the entire membership, a greater 


| percentage than last session. T ere are but 


a dozen farmers, a smaller percentage t 
ever before. 


_FASSETT WILL BE NOMINATED. 


Action of Schuyler County Republicane 
Gives Him a Majority of Delegates. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Jan. 2—The Schuy:r 
County Republican Convention, held ‘sm 
Watkins this afternoon, elected delegates to: 
the Congressional Convention who will sup-: 
port the candidacy of J. Sloat Fassett of: 
this city. This makes three counties— 
Senect, Chemung, and Schuylef—that have 


elected Fassett delegates. 


Steuben County will support “Semuyles 
man Gillet, but the action of the Sehuy. 
County Republicans to-day assures 
nomination of Mr. Fassett. 


‘TO WELCOME BRYAN HOME. 


Lincoln Democrats Planning Another 
“Dollar Dinner.” 


LINCOLN, Neb. ,Jan. 2.—An invitation: 
signed by T. D. Worrall, a Bryan Bemo-! 
erat, asks the faithful to attend a ban= 
quet on Jan. 18 in Mr. Bryan’s honor, 

After speaking of the honors conferred, 
on Mr. Bryan abroad, the call declares: 

“Loyal Democrats, therefore, deem it, 
only fit and proper that this splendid) 
American citizen and great Democrat be 


honored by his fellow-Democrats 
return home, and to that end are 
ing a ‘dollar dinner’ to be held yy the 
Lindell Hotel, Lincoln, on Jan. 904. 
“It is to be a Democratic banquet in fact 
as well as in name, given by Democrats 
who not only refuse to apologize for re- 
maining true to the principles of the Dem- 
ocracy as enunciated in the Chicago and 
Kansas City platform, but deny with true 
Democratic emphasis that they owe any 
apology to Democrats who deserted the 
party during those campaigns.”’ 


BIBLE ~ SOCIETY NEEDS. 


Decrease of $50,000 from Usual Legacy 
Gifts May Obstruct ‘Its Wofk. 


An official statement regarding the pres- 
ent financial status of the American Bible 
Society was issued yesterday from the 
offices of the society in the Bible House, 

The managers announce that the benev- 
olent receipts of the last year have fallen 
about $50,000 below the average for the last 
ten years. This falling off, they say, has 


been largely due to decrease in gifts from 


legacies. The permanent trust funds in the 
hands of the society, which amount to 


$522,120.72, yield an income i sufficient 
to carry on the present work of the society, 
for a few weeks. The only other income- 


bearing property of the society is the Bible 


House, which was given for the —-. 
purpose of making a home for the 

work. The society also has as assets 
plant and its stock of books at home ona 
abroad, but these, of course, yield no in- 
come. 

Unless large special gifts be be received be- 
fore April 1. the wor the American 
Bible Society, at home and abroad, will be 
seriously curtailed, to the injury of the 
missionary work of the American churches, 


HAD PROPERTY IN THIS STATE, 


State Appraiser Finds David Wolfe 
Bishop Owned $1,801,052 Here, and 
Says There Is More. 


State Appraiser Robert Mazet reported to 
the Surrogate yesterday that David Wolfe 
Bishop, who died on May 1, 1900, was a 
resident of New York State and that his 
entire estate, supposed to be several mill-— 
ions, is subject to tax here. 

What the exact value of the estate is the 
Appraiser could not ascertain, as the ex- 
ecutors declined to give him the informse- . 
ition, because they still contend, as they 
have contended ever since Mr. Bishop’s 
death, that he was a resident of Lenox, 

fass., and therefore the estate was taxable 

n that State. 


Mr. Mazet, however, succeeded in aise: 
covering here personal property a 
\to $1,801,052, and says he knows there is 
lother property, both real and personal, in 
| this State. The Appraiser’s report shows 
that he found $133,688 on deposit with the 
‘New York Life Insurance and Trust Com 
| pany ‘and $41,027 with the Chemical Na- 
tional. Bank. His horses and corre a 
‘nousehold effects are valued at G 
Mr. Bishop had large blocks of seq 
in different safe-deposit vaults in this city, 

From the gross personal estate there‘ are 
to be made deductions amounting to $104,.- 
18, the cox mmission s of the three executors ~ 
and trustees, ieaving the net estate §1,607,4 
USS. 

Mr. Bishop left a widow, Florence Van. 
Cortlandt Hishop, -who s since 
the wife of John E. Parsons, and two soms, 
Cortlandt F. Bishop and | David Wolfe 
Bishop. The three are named as executors 
and trustees, but Cortlandt F. Bishop Ras 
had the management of the property. Ever 
since the death of Mr. Bishop the exeeutors 
have insisted that Mr. Bishop gave up his 
iresidenece at the corner of Madison Avenue 
land T'wenty-fourth Street several years be- 
fore his death and that little of his prop- 
erty is taxable in New York State. 

Mr. Bishop willed his whole estaté to his . 
widow and sons: 


CHARLES B. ROUSS ESTATE. 


Blind Merchant’s Personal Property Ap 
praised at $1,917,288. 


An appraisal just made and reperted to 
the Surrogate shows the net personal es- 
tate left by Charles Broadway Rouss, the 
blind merchant of Broadway, when he died 
on March 3 last, to be worth $1,917,288. The 
value of the real estate was not determined 
because it Is not subject to the inheritante 
tax. 

The deductions to be made from the es- 
tate include trade creditors to the amount 


of $880,028, a balance of $40,000 on as sub- 
scription of $100,000 to the Confederate Me. 
morial Fund, expenses of adminiese 
£20,000, and executors’ commissions, $24,227, 
a total of $486,475. 

In his will Mr. Rouss made bequests a 
fregating $424,354, including two of $100, 
bach to his brothers, Milton Rouss and 
William W. Rouss. The residuary estate of 
$1,492,934 went to his son, Peter W. Rouss, 


Daughters of Ohio to Give Reception. 

The Society of the Daughters of Ohio has 
isued invitations for a large reception to 
be given at the Waldorf-Astoria Monday, 
Jan. 11, in honor of its new President, Mrs, 
Christopher C. Shayne. Many prominent 


people, as well as representatives form 
other flubs, haye been invited. The deco-» 
rationg are to Be elaborate, and the colla-)— 


tween. | 
Sas 


% 


tion will be served by the young women of . 


The musical programme will, 


the society. 
Other — 


be aranged by Mrs. Treacy Taylor, 
entertainments will follow. 
Mr. Yeats to Lecture, 
William Butler eYats, the Irish poet and 


dramatist, will deliver a lecture this even+ ) 
ing at Carnegie Hall on “ The Intellectual * - 
W. Bourke Cockran © 
and deliver an. introductory | 


Revival in Ireland.” 


will preside 
address. The lecture is given under 
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nuspices ‘of the Irish Literary society of 9. | 


ew York. 


Fulton Street Trains Over Bridge, 
A notice posted in all the elevated rail- 


road stations on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, Ae 


yesterday, informed passengers that begin- 
hing to-day, the Fulton Street trains will 
be run to Manhattan across the b 
pandeys and holidays, It is the 
ion of the Brooklyn Ra sit) Com- 
pany's officials sens elevated trains 
over e bridge du @ noon ru hours 
Within the next month, > 


Mr. Edgar Speyer’s Rane 


In,an editorial in Ta rome <8 i 
n orning, — i 


print 


comment 


ten- © 
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SOCIETY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


With the new year will begin a month of 
large entertainments and many social func- 
tions. So far the list is possibly not as full 
@s it was in previous years, but owing to 
the different state of society much has to 
be taken into account. The absence of any 
One or two or more notable hostesses makes 
but little difference these days. Society is 
too large to unite in any one function, and 
each little set has its own amusements. 
The ball which Mr. Witney gave for Miss 
Barney in December showed a list of nearly 
700 people, and yet in many instances only 
one representative was taken out of each 
family. The Four Hundred is only less im- 
porsible to-day than the set which was 
fashionable in the days of George Wash- 
ingtoh or when the town extended only to 
Union Square. . 

This week there are several large enter- 
tainments. Bach of these has its particu- 
far set. It will be a Vanderbilt week, how- 
ever. To-morrow Mrs. William D. Sloane 
will have.a function at her residence on 
Fifth Avenue. On Friday ‘Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, who was Miss Gertrude 
Vatiderbilt, will give a cotillion. Mrs, Van- 
derbilt, Sr., who has returned from Shel- 
burne Farms, will begin a series of dinners 
and have rties to the opera. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly, who have 
been entertaining at ‘Florham during the 
holidays, will return to town. Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Sr., will have very 
little entertaining in New York this year. 
With Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 0. Beach they 
have taken the William_Travers house, Rye 
Patch, on the Whisky Road at Aiken, and 
will start for Ake South in a few days. 

ss 
m 

Sunday musical afternoons will begin to- 
day. Miss Callender and Miss*De Forest 
hold the first of their afternoons at home 
at 27 East Severity-second Street. The 
series will continue during the Winter. 
Mrs. William Tillinghast Bull will also 
have the first of her series of ipformal 
afternoons to-day. Mrs. Astor is always 
at home On Sundays, and so are ‘Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Mrs,.M. Orme Wilson, and a 
nutnber of other hostesses. In fact, Sun- 
day afternoon calling is very general in 
New York, and Sunday dinners at favorite 
restaurants are another feature of metro- 
politan fashidnablie life. 

*,* 

The costume @inner dance which is to 
be given on Tuesday evening by Lloyd 
Warren for his niece, Miss Charlotte War- 
ren, will be one of the affairs of the Win- 
ter. The list of guests will comprise the 
leading débutantes of this and last “year. 
The costuming is to be Oriental, and the 
dance will take eee in Mr. Warren's 
studio. Mfs. Whitney Warren, being in 
mourning, will not receive with her daugh- 
ter and brother-in-law. Mrs, W. Starr 
Miller, who was Miss Warren, Will be the 
hostess of the evening. 

s,* 

Another private dance of the week will 
be that given by Mrs. Frederick Kobbé for 
her daughter, Miss Olga Kobbé, at their 
residence, 142 East Eighteenth Street. Miss 
Kobbé is a débutante of the Winter. The 
custom:of giving small dances to bring out 
débutantes has been revived this Winter; 
and has met with mueh success. The ab- 
sence of the Assembly makes this mode of 
entertaining almost a necessity. 

s,* 

The principal Gancing class ‘meeting ‘of 
the week Will be the second of the series 
of Junior Cotillions. This will take place 
on Tuesday. 


*,* 
Mrs. Willidm Douglas Sloane’s cotillion 
Jot to-morrow evening will be led from the 


“one end by Worthington Whitehouse with 


Mrs. James A. Burtien, Jr., as his partner, 
and from the other._py Harry Pelham Reb- 
bins dancing with Miss Ruth Twombly. 


< s,° 

There will be a number of receptions and 
dinners during the week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Moller will entertain on Monday, Mr. 
and Dirs. H. McK. Twombly and, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Winthrop Folsom on Tuesday, 
and there are several] dinners arranged for 
Friday, the guests to go afterward to the 
Whitfiey cotillion. Receptions days and 
bridge parties multiply. There are several 
variations of bridge, that called Five Hun- 
dred being the most popular: Mrs. Gorham 
Bacon and the Misses Bacon will begin 
their days to-morrow; the first afternoon 
of Mrs. James M. Varnum will also take 
Place on the same day. Mrs. David Mitchell 
| M@rrison and Mrs. George Rathbone Dyer 
jhave cards out for Tuesday, and Mrs. Seth 
} Barton French, Mrs. Edwin Dwight Trow- 
bri@ge, Miss Trowbridge, Mrs. Frederic 
/Gallatin, Jr., and Mrs. A. Holland Forbes 
pwill. receive on Wednesday. 

; = ¢ 
* 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting will 
close their house at Oakdale, L, I., this 
}week, and will come into town for the rest 
of the Winter. Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid have opened their town house. They 
have returned from Shelburne Farms, 
where they passed Christmas with Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Seward Webb. Mr. and Mrs. 
Twombly will leave at the end of the week 
| for Washington, where they, with Mr. and 
(Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, will be enter- 
{tained by Senator and Mrs. Chauncey M. 


| | Depew. 


; } 


*.* 

Already New Yorkers are beginning to 
arrive at Palm Beach for the season. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry M. Flagler have had a 
succession of house parties. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Vanderbilt are to be at Palm 
Beach by the time the hotels open. Mr. 
and Mrs. Julien T. Davies are also to spend 
a considerable time there this Winter. 
Other parties will leave at the commence- 
ment of Lent, which falls early this year. 

3.6 

So far there has been no plan for a leap 
year dance or cotillion. These affairs were 
very popular eight and twelve years ago. 
One of the jolliest was that given by the 
younger, set of girls one leap year Winter 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

+.* 

Beyond Mrs. Astor’s ball next Monday, 
there are few announcements except for 
musicales. Mr. and Mrs. Gerry and the 
Misses Gerry may come back this week 
from the West, where they have been with 
Peter Goelet Gerry, who has been ill with 
typhoid fever, but is now convalescing. 
The date of their &nnual reception has not 
yet béen announced, and they may not 
give any this year. Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
will have a dance for Miss Barney on Jan. 
18. Mr. and Mrs. C. Qliver Iselin will give 
an entertainment for Miss Fanny Iselin, 
and with the darices at Mrs. Ogden Mills’s 


and Mfrs. Whitelaw Reid’s, these so far 
are the principal arrangements fixed for 
the season. There is talk of a bachelors’ 
ball, as also a rumor that Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish will not let the season go by without 
entertaining in some way, but these ru- 
mors have not taken any very definite 


shape. 
*,* 

Mrs. John Mackay will sail on Tuesday 
for Europe, and Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin will also returh to Eufope. Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont are booked to 
sail on the 13th. Other visitors who have 
been here have gone to the other side. Mrs. 
Brulatour is dgain in Paris and will be on 
the Riviera this Winter. Fhe Marquise de 
Mores sailed some weeks ago and spends 
the Winter with her brother at Cannes. 
Mrs. Robert Goelet will sail very shortly 
for a Winter abroad. Mrs. Ladenburg did 
not eome oyer last Autumn. Mrs. Griscom, 
Who Was Miss Bronson, is expected to ar- 
rive this week from Japan to visit her 
mother, Mrs. Frederick Bronson, who has 
been quite ill at the Essex, in this city. 

*,°* 

Mr. and Mrs. William Iselin have taken 
the Schaub cottage at Aiken, 8. C., and 
will be there this Winter. They have not 
as yet left for the South. Mr. and Mrs. Au- 
giistus Jay are also at Aiken. They will 


later go abroad—to Constantinople—where 
the fll visit their son, who is connected 
with the American Embassy there. 


Mtr. and Mrs. R. T. Wilson, Jr., have 
been entertaining at their Southern home. 
They ,jhave had a large family party, which 
inéluded Mr. and Mrs. B,. Rollins Morse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will spend the entire 
Winter in the South. Mr. and Mrs. Pem- 
broke Jones are coming up this week from 
their Southern home, where they have been 
giving a large house party, including a co- 
tillion for the Misses Delano, the nieces of 
Harry Walters. 
*,° 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry Belmont, who.have 
been in Washington for the reception given 
by Mrs. John McLean, return to town to- 
day for the rest of the season. 

*,* 

Miss Mary Newbold, Miss Mary Lowell, 
and Grafton Cushing have been among the 
guests at the White House during the holi- 
days. 

*,* 

The Dinner Club will have its first meet- 
ing at Miss Drexel’s town house, 103 Madi- 
son Avenue, Several of these dinners are 
given during the Winter by the young wom- 
en members, who include among others 


Miss Marie Hamilton, Miss Mary Stfllman, 
and Miss Florence Clark. The men in- 
clude Percy Bramwell, Guy Van Amringe, 
Harris Lindsley, Meredith Meade, and Dr. 
Kenyon. 


+,.* 

Mrs. Henry W. Poot gave a dinner for 
her daughter, Miss Edith Poor, at her 
Gramercy Park residence last night, the 
guests being the attendants at the wedding 
of Tuesday. It was expected that the 
bridegroom to be, Capt. James Cochrane 
of the British Army, would arrive yester- 
day, but owing to the weather his ship was 
delayed, and neither he nor his best man, 
Sir E,. Stewart Richardson, was at the din- 
ner. The guests included the Misses Sibyl 
Kane and Natalie de Castro, and the brides- 


maids and ushers, Who are to be the Misses 
Violet Cruger, Muriel Robbins, Helen Cut- 
ting, Janet Fish, R. Munro Fer- 
guson, Sumner Gerard, James M, Water- 
bury, Frederic Havemeyer, J. InSlee Blair, 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., and Henry W. Poor, 
Jr., and Roger Poor, brothers of the bride. 
; *,* 

The Cochrane-Poor wedding will be cele- 
brated on Tuesday, Jan. 5, at 3 o’clock in 
Grace Church, and will be followed by a 
large reception at the town house of the 
Poors, 1 Lexington Avenue. 

*,* 

The engagement of Miss Margaret G. 
Lloyd; daughter of Mr. and Mrs.: Francis 
G. Lloyd, (Miss M. H. Herbert,) to G. Owen 
Winston, son of the late Gustavus 8S. 
Winston, was anndunced in this column 
Friday. The Lloyds have a town house at 
111 East Sixty-ninth Street and a country 
place, The Maples, at Bernardsville, N. J. 

*- 
* 

From Morristown comes the announce- 
ment of the engagement of Miss Helen 
Morgan Slade and Oscar B. Smith, Jr. Miss 


Slade is a daughter of Mrs, J. Morgan 
Slade, who was Miss Emott. - 


Miss Margaret Hiss, Gaughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Hiss, and who made her début 
at the beginning of.the season, was given 
a dinner lust night by Mrs. Charles I. Hud- 
son, which was followed by a vaudeville 
performance. The dinner guests included 
besides Misses Hiss, Miss Mabel L. Jones, 
Miss Clare Ellsworth, Miss Ruth Ashmore, 
Miss Julia Dawson, Miss Mildred Harbeck, 
and Henry T. Ashmore, Clyde Du Val, 
Charles Miller, Seymour Johnson, Albert 
Gallatin, and George Kobbé. About fifty 
young people were asked in for the vaude- 
ville following the dinner. The vaudeville 
artists comprised thé Mexican Trio, an In- 
dian Princess, who sang; Dan Daly, in 
character sketches, and other artists, 

*,° 

Migs Christine Roosevelt had a dinner 
dance given for her in Washington by her 
aunt, Miss Kean, on*New Year's Eve. 
Among the guests were Miss Alice Roose- 
velt, and from New York there were the 
Misses Mary Newbold, Janet Fish, and 
others. The os men of the Diplomatic 
Corps were asked, and a number of older 
people were asked for the dance. 

*,* 

John Murtay Mitchell gave a dinner on 
Wednesday at his house at Tuxedo in 
honor of William H. Bussell. The other 
guests were Amory 8. Carhart, Alfred 
Seton, Herbert Pell, Amos T. French, 
George Griswold, Frederic Foster, William 
Kent, Granville Kane, Cassimir de Rham, 
Paul Tuckerman, Richard Mortimer, Henry 
W. Munroe, and Pierre Lorillard. 

*,* 

Columbus O’Donnell Lee led the Bach- 
elors’ Cotillion at Baltimore on Thursday 
evening. A number of New Yorkers went 
on for the dance, which is one of the most 
fashionable at each Winter season .in that 
city. This year the decorations wére un- 
usually handsome and elaborate. The ball- 
room walls were covered by a latticework, 
with posts, of Southern smilax, and crimson 
roses were arvanged to simulate a hedge 
of rose vines. The doorways ‘had portieres 
of trailing vines, and the chandeliers were 
veiled with smilax, the lights being soft- 


ened with deep-red shades. American 
Beauty roses and red candles -were used 
on the tables, where the buffet supper was 
served. ‘ 

*,* 
Mr. and Mrs. George Crocker and the 
Misses Rutherford spent the New Year 


holidays at their country home at Darling- 
ton, N. J., where they had a small house 


party. 
*,* 

Mr. and Mrs. John Clarkson Jay, Sr., 
have rented their apartment in Fifty-eighth 
Street, and are at the Ridgefield Inn, 
Ridgefield, Conn. Later they will go south. 
e *,* 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Eaton have ciosed 
their country place, Beaumaris, at Mamar- 
oneck, and have opened their city home, 
150 West Seventy-fourth Street, for the 
season. 

*,* 

On Wednesday evening there will be the 
wedding of Miss Marie Bramble Wilson and 
Sterling Sherman Beardsley at the home of 
the bride's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Bramble Wilson, at 315 West BHighty-sixth 
Street. Miss Edith Blair of Cincinnati will 
be the maid of honor, and the bridesmaids 
are te be Miss Lillian Beardsley, a sister 
of the bridegroom, and Miss Stella Ford of 
Detroit. James W. Haviland is to be the 
best man, and the ushers will include 
Charies A. Archer of Salem, Mass., and 
Jacob I. Bergen of Brooklyn, who were Mr. 
Beardsley’s fellow students at Harvard. 

*,° 

The second of the Junior Cotillions will 
take place at Sherry’s on Tuesday, and 
Alexander Hadden will lead. A number of 
dinners will precede it. 

*,* : 

At Delmonico’s last night there was an- 
other of the Saturday Evening Dances, 
managed by Mrs. Charles R. Huntington 
and others. There was a spirited cotillion 
and seasonable favors, and the usual large 
attendance of members. 

*,* 

The Annuel Charity Ball is booked for 
Feb. 2 at the Waldorf-Astoria. The officers 
this year are as follows: Preident—Mrs. 
William C. Eggleston; Vice Presidents—Mrs. 
E. J. Berwind, Mrs. Frederick N. Goddard, 


and Mrs Themas Hicks; Treasurer—Mrs. 
Henry F. Dimock; Secretaty—Mrs. Louis 
Il. Stanton. Boxes may be obtained from 
N. Goddard, at her residence, 83 


rs. F. 
East Fiftieth Street. 
o,° 
The next tournament of the Morristown 
Whist Club will begin on Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 5, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


Charles C. Emott on the Headley Road. 
It will be compass whist this time instéad 
of the duplicate game which has been regu- 


larly played. 

*,° 

At the next meetirig of the Morristown 
Monday Reading Club, to be held at the 
home of Mrs. William Watts, on Hill Street, 
to-morrow, Mrs, Albert 8. Swords will take 
up the reading of the “‘ Guerneys of Ear!l- 
ham,” a work of English biography. 

+,* 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Dusen of Philadelphia 
are visiting Vice Chancellor Henry C. Pit- 


ne 
= yf at his home on Maple. Avenue, Morris- 
: *,* 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Cutler of Mor- 
ristown are now at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York, having closed their house ti 
Kahdena Park. a ; 

. 


Mrs. Emlen Pleasants Franklin has issued 
invitations for a small tea to-morrow at 


| her home, in Morristown. 


SOCIETY AT WASHINGTON. 


Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Senator and Mrs. 
Hale entertained this evening at one of 
the largest dinner parties of the seagon, 
the fifty or more guests being chiefly the 
friends of their sons, Frederick and Eugene 
Hale, Jr., who are making a short visit to 
the Washington home of their parerits. The 
company was seated at small tables, which 
were placed in the dining room and Mbrary. 
and decorated with robes. Miss Alice 
Roosevelt was among the guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Foster, who are 
entertaining at a series of dinners, had a 
company of twenty guests this evening. 
Among)|the number were the British Am- 
bassador and Lady Durand and the Ger- 


man Ambassador and Baroness Speck von 
Sternburg. 

Col. and Mrs. Parker entertained a dinner 
company of young people this evening com- 
plimentary to their débutante niece iss 
Alice Gordon Parker, daughter of Repre- 
sentative Parker of New Jersey. 

The Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. 
Hitcheock entertained at dinner this even- 
ing, when the commons included the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, the French Ambassador, 
and Mme. Jusserand. 

Mrs. Root and Miss Root, wife and 
daughter of the Secretary of War, gave a 
tea for young people this afternoon, com- 
pemontary to their guest, Miss Dorothea 

raper of New. York. 

Mrs. Joseph E. Thropp, who has returned 
to her Washington home after a year’s ab- 
sence, entertained to-day at a small tea in 
honor of her gousin, Mrs. Beaeh Grant, 
and\her daughtér, Mrs. Henry W. Farnum 
of Philadelphia. Mrs. Grant, who is the 
mother of the Countess of Essex, formerly 
Miss Adele Grant, will spend the Winter 
with Mrs. Thropp. 


THE NEWS OF NEWPORT. 


Special to The New York Times. 

NEWPORT, R. L.,, Jan. 2.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. L. F. Robinson closed their cot- 
tage here to-day and started for Miami, 
Fla., where they will spend three weeks 
on a fishing trip and then go to Jamaica 
for the Winter. 

Mr.‘ and Mrs. Joseph Harriman have 
closed their cottage on Bellevue Court and 


taken a house at Aiken for the rest of 
the Winter. 

Frederick P. Garretson and William R. 
Hunter will leave here next week with ex- 
Representative Melville W. Bull for South- 
ern California for the benefit of Mr. Bull’s 


health. . 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Travers have 


taken a house at Jamaica, West Indies, for 
the remainder of the Winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward’ M. Neill” gave a 
dinner party last night in honor of their 
daughters, rs. W. N. Eldridge and Miss 


Neill. 


Gillespie—Grannis. 
Special to The New York Times. 

ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 2.—In Grace Epis- 
copal Church, Orange, this afternoon, Miss 
Ruth Grannis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kelsey Grannis of Scotland Road, 
South Orange, was married to John Stuart 
Gillespie of Stamford, Conn., by her broth- 
er, the Rev. Appleton Grannis, jassistant 
rector of St. Michael’s — Church, 
New York. The Rev. Dr. Alexander*Mann, 
rector of Grace Church, assisted. 

The wedding was the culmination of a 
seaside romance two years ago. The mem- 
bers of the two families were spending 
the Summer at Shippen’s Point, Conn., and 
one day a sailing’ party, which included 
Miss Grannis and Mr. Gillespie, was formed. 
When about a mile out from shored the beat 
capsized and all were thrown into tke 
water. Miss Grannis was sinking, when 
Mr. Gillespie swam to her side and sup- 
ported her until help arrived. The engage- 
ment followed so6n after. 

The bride was attended by her, sister, Miss 
Marjorie Grannis, who was the: maid of 
honor, and by six bridesmaids, Miss Anna 
Shackford of South Orange, Miss Sabina 
Martin of Llewellyn Park, West Orange; 
Miss Dorothea Young, Mdss Marion Lane, 
and Miss Adelaide Willson of East Of e, 
and Miss Edith Gillespie of Brooklyn ‘ 
Y. a sister_of the br aograoms. The best 
man was Richard H. illespie, Jr., of 
Stamford, a cousin of the bridegroom. 

The ushers were Pierre E. Grannis of 
South Orange, Augustus H. Skillem of Or- 
ange, Stanwood F. Slichtner of Englewood, 
Hilliard Gillespie of Brooklyn, a brother of 
the bridegroom, and Chalmers. Wood, Jr., 
of New York. The bride was attired in a 
gown of white satin, trimmed with Irish 
and old point lace. She wore at her throat 
a diamond and sapphire pin, the gift of the 
bridegroom. i 


BULL-HORTON ENGAGEMENT. 
Special to The New York Times. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Society 
here was surprised whgn the announce- 
ment was made at a reception New Year’s 
night of the engagement of Miss Mabel 
Dorothy Horton to Irving C. Bull of this 
city. Miss Horton is the daughter of James 
Horton, formerly President of the United 
States “Leather Company, who recently 
moved from New York to this citya Mr. 
Bulli is a son of the late Albert Bull of this 
city, and is the senior member of the firm 
of Bull & Roberts, consulting ehemists, 100 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


di ing cintcgat 
Engagement Announced. 

The engagement of Miss Grace C. Saun- 

ders, daughtér of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold C. 


Saunders of Cleveland, Ohio, to Andrew J. 
Miller of New York is announced, 
tien gente tinillatieilens 


Miss Granbery’s Engagement. 
Mr. and Mrs. David Walke Granbery 


have announced the engagement of their 


daughter Mabel to Roland Whitney Betts, 
son of Mr. Edward R. Betts of Brooklyn. 


PRINCESS ‘MATHILDE DEAD. 


One of the Last of the Napoleons Passes 
Away. 


PARIS, Jan. 2.—Princess Mathilde, the 
only daughter of the late Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, died here at 7 o’clock this even- 
ing. 

Shortly before the Princess expired ex- 
Empress Eugenie and Princess Clothilde 
visited ker “bedside. The Princess became 
unconscious at 2 o'clock this afternoon, 
and remained in that condition until she 
died. . 

The death of Princess Mathilde’ has 
caused sorrow thropghout France, not. only 
because she was one of the last of the 
Napoleons, but because she was known as 
“the good Princess.’”’ Prince Jerome Bona- 
parte arranged a marriage between his 
daughter and Louis Napoleon, but without 
success. The Pretender, who later be- 
came Emperor, caused the breaking off 
cf the match, and this rupture was fol- 
lowed by Princess Mathilde’s marriage to 
Count Demidoff, a rich Russian. While 
they were in St. Petersburg Empéror 
Nicholas conceived a great affection for 
the Princess, and gave her a decree of 
divorce when she~was no longer able to 
live with her husband. 

During the Presidency of Louis Napoleon 
Princess Mathilde managed his house and 
dispensed its honors. During that time 
she was regarded as one of the most 
beautiful women in France. Since the fall 
of the Empife Princess Mathilde has main- 
tained a-salon in Paris, which Was fre- 
quented by celebrities of the art, literary, 
military, and diplomatic worlds. ¢ 

Until. her jast illness the Princess was 
deeply interested in politics, and it is said 
that after Joséph Reinach’s défense of 
Dreyfus she sent to Reinach her card, in- 
itialed “‘P. P. C.,” a puttishment she meted 
out to all who displeased her. 


Charles F. Steel Drops Dead at Table. 

Charles F. Steel, a patent lawyer, sev- 
enty years old, of 255 Steuben Street, 
Brooklyn, died in Hickey's restaurant at 64 


John Street last night, while waiting for a 
meal he had ordered. Dr. Gould of: Hudson 
Street Hospital said he had probably died 
from apop oar. The body was taken to 
the Old Slip Station House. ’ 


Gen. Longstreet, “War Horse. of 
the Confederacy,” Passes Away. 


His Difference with Gen. Lee at Gettys- 
burg—With the South from Bull 
Run to Appomattox. 


Special to The New York Times. 

GAINESVILLE, Ga., Jan. 2.—Gen. James 
Longstreet, the ‘‘ war horse of the Confed- 
eracy,”’ died suddenly at his home here 
about 6 o’clock to-night. A few days ago 
he caught a cold, which ran into pneu- 
monia. His sudden end was a great sur- 
Prise to his family, as only yesterday he 
was discussing improvements to be made 
on his farm, near the city, and -talked as 
though he had every hope of life for some 
time yet. At the time of his death, his 
wife, his only daughter, Mrs. J. Estin 
Whelchel, and his sons, John G. and F. 
Randolph Longstreet, were with him. 

The General returned to his home here 
two weeks ago from Chicago, where he 
went for treatment for cancer of the eye. 
The X-ray treatment was applied, and his 
general condition seemed to be better than 
for years. 

Gen. Longstreet was first marrigd to a 
daughter of Gen. John Garland. Five chil- 
dren survive the union, John G., R. Lee, 
James, and F. Randolph Longstreet, and a 
daughter, Mrs. J. Estin Whelchel. R. Lee, 
who is a resident of Washington, D. C., and 
James, who is a Captain in.the Thirteenth 
Cavalry, now doing service in the Philip- 
pinés, were the only children not with the 
General at the time of*his death. Gen. 
Longstreet also leaves two sisters, Mrs. Re- 
becca Ames and Mrs. Mariah Dismukes. 

The first Mrs. Longstreet died fifteen 
years ago, and in 18¥7, at the age of sev- 
enty-six, Gen. Longstreet married Miss 
Ellen Dortcha, formerly Assistant State 
Librarian, whdo was at that time thirty- 
two years old. Since his appointment by 
President McKinley as United States Rail- 
road Commissioner in 1898, Gen. and Mrs. 
Longstreet have spent most of their time 
in Washington. ‘ 

Gen. Longstreet was One of the last of 
the great commanders of-the civil war, and 
was known as the hardest fighter in the 
Confederate service. He was born in the 
Edgefield district of South Carolina on Jan. 
8, 1821. When ten years of age he removed 
to Alabama with his mother, and seven 
years later, in 1838, received an appoint- 
ment from that State to the’ West Point 
Military Academy, which he entered on 
July 1, 1888. On July 1, 1842, he was grad- 
uated, and immediately was breveted a 
Second Lieutenant in the Fourth Infantry. 

He served with that regiment at Jefferson 
Barracks,. Mo., for two years, and was 
afterward ordered to frontier duty in Louis- 
iana, next serving with distinction in the 
military occupation of Texas until the out- 
break of the Mexican war. 

During ‘the Mexican campaign Lieut. 
Longstreet took part in the battles of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, the 
siege of Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, San An- 
tonio, Churubusco, and Molino del Rey. 
For the manner in which he conducted him- 
self in these last two battles he was bre- 
vetted Captain and Major. At the storming 
of Chapultepec, Sept. 8, 1847, he led a con- 
tingent of the troops in an assault on the 
fortified convent and was severely wound- 
ed. After the close of the Mexican war, 
Major Longstreet did frontier duty, princi- 
pally in Texas. In 1858 he became Paymas- 
ter, which post he held until 1861, when he 
resigned from the service of the United 
States to accept a commission as Briga- 
dier General in the Confederate Army. 

His first battle during the civil war was 
at Bull Run. He commanded a brigade on 
the right of the Confederate line, and with 
this succeeded in holding back a large force 
of the Union troops which sought to sup- 
port McDowell in his flank attack on the 
Confederates. After fighting through sev- 
éral minor battles he took part in the seven 
days’ conflict around Riclimond and the 
second battle of Bull Run, where he came 
to the relief of Jackson, who was hard 
pressed by Pope's army, and by a deter- 
mined flank attack decided the fortunes of 
that bloody day. , 

He commanded the Confederate left wing 
at Fredericksburg. At Gettysburg he com- 
manded the right wing. Here a differefice 
of opinion developed between him and Gen. 
Lee which held them estranged for several 
years afterward. Gen. Longstreet tried to 
dissuade Lee from ordering the disastrous 
charge on the third day, and he always 
maintained that if he hed had his way the 
battle of Gettysburg would have been a 
victory for the Confederacy. 

After the return of the army to North- 
ern Virginia, south of the Potomac, Gen. 
Longstreet was ordered to join the Army 
of the Tennessee under Gen. Bragg. At the 
battle of Chickamauga it was Gen. Long- 
street who led the famous assault on 
Snodgrass. Hill. 

Early in 1864 he was back with Lee in 
Virginia, and in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness was severely wounded by the fire of 
his own troops. In the operations from 
Richmond to Appomattox he was in cum- 
mand of the first corps of Lee’s army, and 
was included im the surrender at Appo- 
mattox April 9, 1865. 

Gen. Longstreet was known in the army 
as “Old /Pete."” He had the unbounded 
confidence of his troops, who were devoted 
to him, and would follow him anywhere. 

After the war Gen. Longstreet estab- 
lished a business in New Orleans. In 1869 
he was appointed Surveyor of Customs for 
the Port of New Orleans, in which position 
he remained for two years. He was made 
Adjutant General of the State of Louisi- 
ana in 1870, and Commissioner of Engineers 
for Louisiana in 1872, which post he filled 
until 1877, when he became United States 
Collector of Internal Revenue for Georgia 
and Florida. From 1879 to 1880 he was 
Postmaster at Gainesville, Ga. The next 
year he was United States Minister to 
Turkey, where he remained for a year, and 
from 1881 to 1884 was United States Mar- 
shal of Georgia. ' 

Gen. Longstreet was in rather straitened 
circumstances notwithstanding#the fact 
that many good things, politically, had 


come his way.. He had been more favored 
under the Federal Government than any 
other ex-Confederate leader. ; 


SPECTACLE FOR WORLD'S FAIR. 


Productior to be Calied “ Louisiana” 
* and Will Require 1,000 Performers. 


PITTSBURG, Jan. 2.—Arnold Kiralfy, 
of the Kjralfy brothers, who is in Pittsburg 
superintending the ballets in the Christ- 
mas phntomime, has closed an. important 
eontratt, whereby Mr. Kiralfy will put ot 
in St. Louis, for the World’s Fair, 2 stu- 
pendous production, employing nearly 1,000 
people, in a theatre especially built for the 
dpectacle,, with a seating capacity of 
10,000. ! ; . 

The house will have only one floor and 


that on the ground, with the entire Jength 
on. each side made of swinging door exits 
The spectacle will be called ‘‘ Louisiana,’ 
illustrating with elaborate scenic effects 
the purchase of Louisiana by the United 
States from the French Government. 


Foxhall Minstrels’ Show. 
The Foxhall Minstrells will give their 
second arinual minstrel show and ball next 
Monday evening at the New York Turn 


Hali, Lexington Ayenue and Eighty-fifth 
Street. The committee in charge is com- 
posed of Monroe Silver, Bdward Zweig, 
and Charles Twoumey. Members of the 
Rena Club will participate in the chorus. 


Large Audience Enjoys Double Bill 
* -at the Matinee. ' 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “ Pagli- 
acci” in the Afternoon and “ Tann- 
hauser” in the Evening. 


The storm might well have pe 
many people from attending the two per- 
formancés at the, Opera House yesterday, 
but at the matinée, when the “‘ double bill” 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and “ Pagli- 
aceci ’’ was presented there was a large au- 
dience, one of the largest that+have yet 
been seen of a Saturday afternoon at the 
Opera ‘House. 

In the evening there was a considerable 
nimber .in the house, especially in. the 
upper regions, to hear a repétition of 
“ Tanhiauser.’’.. Both performances brought 
new faces into the _ casts. In the 
afternoon Mme. Seygard made her first 
appearance this season as Nedda in 
“ Pagilacci.” Her voice is not restored to 
its former purity and clearness, but her 
performance is extremely intelligent and 
reveals much temperament. 

Mme. Seygard’s histrionic talent was well 
displayed in the tragic scene of the last 
act, in which she denoted admirably the 


increasing terror of the faithless wife as 
she sees the. grim purpose of her hus- 
band's revenge forcing itsélf through the 
mimiery of the little comedy of the stroli- 
ing players. Mr. Caruso was in superb 
voice, and never sang with more perfect 
art and eater opulence and beauty of 
tone or with more Poe expression. 
His Canis is one of the parts in which he 
discloses his’ best qualities. Mr. Scotti was 
the Tonio, and, as heretofore, made his 
impersonation strikingly picturesque. 

The performance of," Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana”’ that preceded Sit was less satis- 
factory in its spirit. and finish. Mme. 
Gadski was not in her best voice, though 
there was nothing lacking in the sincerity 
of her impersonation or the: whele-hearted 
devotion with which she entered intoethe 
stormy Sicilian passions of Santuzza. 

Mr. Dippel’s versatility does.not reach 
so far as to make him a plausible inter- 
preter *o. and ‘he visibly labored 
in the art—a .faet which, indeed, is 
scarcely to be wondered at when the ex- 
tent and variety of his recent exertions 
upon the stage of the Opera House are 
taken into consideration. Mme. Homer 
as Lola, Mr. Campanari as Alfio, and Mme. 
Bauermeister made up the rest of the 
cast, and .Mr. Vigna conducted. 

The performance of ‘‘ Tannhéiuser’’ was 
not one of the most inspiring that have 
been heard at the Metropolitan this season. 
It was given with liberal cuts that short- 
ened the contest of the minstrels in the sec- 
ond act. The elaborate scenic effects of the 
magic of the Venusberg were this time 
smoothly and effectively presented. Mme. 
Selma Kronold made her fifst appedrance 
in an important part at the Opera House 
as Elisabeth, but she did not come as a 
stranger to this public, for she has been 
heard in English opera upon various occa- 
sions in previous years. 

br showed indubitably experience and 
knowledge of the stage, and an intelligent 
undetstanding of the character of bi 
ner’s heroirfe. Her voice made no highly 
favorable impression; it sounded worn and 
was afflicted with a marked tremolo. Mr. 
Goritz disclosed in an admirable interpreta- 
tion of the part of Wolfram the vibrant 
baritone voice that eee his sing- 
ing as Klitigsor in “ Parsifal,’’ and further 
disclosed his power to modulate and color 
it with emotion and to phrase lyric pas- 
sages with skill. He is a valuable addition 
to Mr, Conried’s couipany, The cast, except 
for these two members of it, was the same 
as in previous representations of ‘“ Tann- 
hauser,”’ and. the conductor was as hereto- 
fore Mr. Mottl. 


Court Crier for Queens. 

E. J. Juster of Jamaica yesterday was 
appointed Court Crier by County Judge 
Burt S. Humphreys in ueens to succeed 
John Buhler of Minéola. The salary is 
$1,800. Judge Humphreys held his first 
session yesterday, hearing motions in court 
chambers. 


DEATH LIST OF A DAY. 


Joseph L. Stackpole. 

BOSTON, Jan, 2.—Joseph Lewis Stack- 
pole, for many years a leading member of 
the legal profession, died to-day at his 
home on Beach Street, this city. 


Joseph Lewis Stackpole was born in Bos- 
ton on Mareh 20, 18: He -was graduated 
at Harvard in 1857 and received his LL. B. 
degree in 1859 at the CAmbridge Law School 
and was admitted to the bar a year later. 

In 1861 he entered the Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts Volunteers as a Captain, 
and a year later President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him Chief Commissary of Subsist- 
encé of the Army in North Carolina. He 
seryed in that capacity on the staff of 
Major Gen, John G, Foster; who in Janu- 
ary, 1863, appointed him Judge Advocate of 
the Eighteenth Corps and the Department 
of North Carolina. He enteted Richmond 
when that city was taken by the Northern 
troops. In March, 1865, he was brevetted 
Lieutenant Colonel for meritorious service. 

Since leaving the army Mr. Stackpole had 

racticed law in Boston. In October, 1870, 

e was appointed First Assistant Solicitor 
to the city. He resigned that position in 
1876 to resume private practice. 

The Stackpole House in Boston, once 
noted as an old-fashioned tavern, was 
named after his family, It stood on land 
which more than a century ago was occu- 
pied by the family homestead. Recently it 
was rated to give way to the United States 
Building after the property had been ac- 
quired by the Government. 


William D. Gill. 
Special to The New York Times. 

BALTIMORH, Jan. 2.—William D. Gill, 
founder of the lumber firm of William D. 
Gill & Sons, and one of the most prominent 
lumber dealers in the county, died late 
last night. Mr. Gill started his business 
career with the late Henry James about 
1850, and later became a member of the 
firm of Otto Dukgr & Co. He was Presi- 
dent of the Lumber Exchange, and a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ Club. 

His great-grandfather was the late Capt. 
John Gill, who served with distinction dur- 
ing the war of 1812, and was peacented a 
sword for bravery on the battlefield by the 
United States Government. He is survived 
by three sons, William D. Gill, Jr., Henry 
James Gill, and Edward P. Gill. 


Obituary Notes. 


CHARLES BraTry. HOBLITZELL, a promi- 
nent stockbroker, formerly of the firm of 
Hoblitzell & Co., died suddenly at Balti- 
more yesterday, aged thirty-four years. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH HAaGER, who for thirty 
years had charge of the Colored Home 
ospital, in West Sixty-fifth Street; died 
esterday at the home of her son, Dr. John 
i Hager at 88 Ferry Street, Newark, N. 
J., aged eighty-five years. Besides her 

r. Hager, the deceased is survived by 
rs. Mary K. Holtzman of 


son 
a daughter, 
Pontiac, Ill. 

The Rev. Miuzes Fisk, a_ well-known mis- 
sionary of the Methedist Episcopal Church, 
died at Burlington, Vt., yesterday,( aged 
eignty-ejght years. When he was seventy- 
eight years old, after a half century of 
service in differgpt. fields, Mr. Fisk rec- 
«<cived authority from the church to go to 
the- Holy Land. No funds were provided 
for him, but through his own efforts he 
was able to reach Jerusalem, where he la- 
bored for a year in a vain attempt to es- 
tablish a mission school. 


. Pavaick J. Geuson, Superintendent of the 

ressroom of The Broon.yn Daily Eagle, 
Bred at his home, 147 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn, on Eriday. e was born in Ireland in 
1845, and mn in the employ of The 
Eagle since 1853, beginning asa printer. 
On the fiftieth anniversary of his joining 
The Hagle force t April Mr. Geison's 
associates In the ice*presented him with 
a handsome silver foving cup. He is sur- 
viveu by two sons, @ daughter; and seven 
*grandchildren. Mr. lson_ was a member 
of the Catnolic Benevolent Legion, Knights 
of Columbus, Emerald Society, and the 
St. Patrick's ee | of Brooklyn. The 
-funeral services will be held to-morrow 
mornine in St. Augustine’s Church. 
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‘LOVERS’ KNOT 


is one of my latest coiffures for dressing the back 


. 


Its adjustment is remarkably easy and easily 


For the ‘front 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


is extremely satisfactory, especially where the hair at the front and sides 


has become premature 


have-the largest and finest collect 


gray or thin. 


ion.of hair ornaments in this country, 


in genuiné amber and tortoise shell and Parisian jet only. 
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WEBER PIANOS 


“It gives me pleasure to tell 
how much | have been de- 
lighted with the beautiful 
have been 
using during my stay in 
Its wonderful 
bave 


Weber Piano |! 


America. 
tonal possibilities 
amazed me.” 


ALFRED HERTZ 


“The Webef is unequalled 


in tone and cannot be too 


highly commended because of 


its artistic excellence.’’ 


ALOIS BURGSTALLER 


“It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I convey to you 
my warmest congratulations 


on your Weber 


iano. 


AS 


for the instrument itself, it is 


ncom parable.” 


MARCEL JOURNET 


Weber Pianos are indorsed by leading musicians, among them 
being the artists appearing in Wagher’s Music Drama “ Parsifal.’, 


“ Your ‘piano, which I ‘have 
used during thy stay in the 
United States, | find to be 
excellent, the quality and tone 
being exceedingly sym- 
pathetic,” 

MILKA TERNINA 


“ The Weber Pianos, which 
I have been using for the past 
two years, have been a source 
of great pleasure to me. 

‘ Their beautiful and sym- 
pathetic quality of tone.makes 
them ideal for accompanying 
the voice,” 


LOUISE HOMER. 


“lam glad to inform you 
that the Weber Piano lias been 
of great assistance to me—it 
has a very beautiful tone.” 


A. VAN ROOY 


AEOLIAN HALL, *.5%hAve- 


*BRANNIGAN, Katherine, 1,435 Ave- 
nue 
*BAUM, Hortense, 182 E. 76th St... 
CANNON, John J., 200 BE. 20th St.... 
CANCRO, Giovanni, 230 E. 107th St.. 
COHN, Michael A., 233 W, 15th St... 
CUMINGS, Maggie, 448 W. 334 St.... 
CORTEZ, Raymond, 1 Vafidam St.... 
*CONNORS, T., 2,376. Old_ Broadway. . 
CARHART, George M., 178 W. 137th. 
CHAPMAN, Margaret §S., 1,485 Am- 
sterdam Ay, 
DYSORK, Margaret, 223 W. 13th. St.. 
DREW, Kate, 604 2d Av 
*DAIHLE, Charles, 267 E. 
DUNLEAVY, John, 61. West St 
*DANNA, Giuseppia, 188 Forsyth St.. 
*DADO, Giovanni, 520 E. 12th St 
*ENGESSER, Henry, 212 W. 67th...! 
*FEARY, Vera, 301 W. 65ist St } 
*FINKER, Elizabeth M., 148 W. S8ist. 
*FELICE, Francesco P., 342 E. 11th. 
FARLEY, Ann, 4 Jane St 
GANNON, Patrick L., 51 W. 111th St. 
GALLAGHER, Catherine, 318 W. 10th 
GROGAN, Bridget, 61 Barrow St 
*GOLDSTEIN, illiam, 527 FE, 12th.. 
*GORMLY, Bernard, 346 £. Sist St... 
GLUCK, Regina, 240 E. 12ist St 
GROGAN, John, 369 8th Av 
*GRAY, George, 553 W, 53d St 
*HANDL, Joseph, 5 3d St 
*HUDAD, John, 405 EB. 70th St.. oe 
*KELLY, Bernard, 421 BE. 17th St.... 
*LYNCH, John, 152 W. 16th St...... 
LANE, Julia, 304 B. Broadway 
*LYNCH, Philip, 446 W. 19th St 
*LANGMIRE, Robert, 508 W. 42d St. 
*LATTARO, Donato, 108. W, Houston. 
*LEISENNING, J. D., 13 E. 119th St. 
*LEMLINE, Dora, 525 W. 50th.St.... 
MAURER, Albert, 611 BH. 1ith St 
MILLER, Anna, 1,175 Madison Av.... 
MORTIMER, J. J.. 146 B. 43d St 
*MORTILLORO, Crocifissa, 265 Mon- 
roe St, 
*MARCUS, Charles, 409 BE, 85th St... 
MURPHY, W. J., 3382 EB. 15th St..... 
MANLEY, Mary A., 516 W. sow St.. 
*MORROW, Sarah, 546 W. 48d St.... 
*McMAHON, W. H., 56 Trinity Place 
NOJTOSECK, M., 220 Collier St., 
Brooklyn 
*OPPENHEIM, Max, 337 5th 8t 
RUTAN, Peter, 517 Lenox Av 
*ROHNER, Clara, 500 W. 14ist St... 
*REICHHARD, Dorothea, 415 W. 50th 
*ROACH, David F., 550 W. 45th St.. 
*ROUVELLAT, Walter, 415 W. 39th. 
SULLIVAN, D. T., 216 E. 28th St.... 
SCHWBEIKERT, Mary, 240 HB. 128th.. 
*SCHREIBER, Florence, 520 E. 7oth:| 
*SCULLY, William, 225 BH. 117th St.. 
*SEPKA, Peter, 536 W. 39th St 
SHEFFLIN, Margaret, 117 B, ; 
*SAMUELS, C. H., 125 Edgecombe 
AV. , 
SCHNAARS, Charles, 114 W. 182d St. 
*SCHUTZ, Max L., 116 E. 81st St....| 
*SCHENCK, Emma, 34 W. 38th St... 
*WILL, Ernst, 1,407 24 Av...¢......+ 
*WHITNEY. D. W., 59 W. 104th St.. 
WOODLEAF, Fanny, Hotel Nether- 
land 
*WALSH, Winifred, 221 BH. 125th St.. 
*WAGNER, Lizzie, 585 W. 54th St... 
*WEBER, Johanna, 543 6th St 
*ZUCKER, Abraham, 2,246 2d Aveees/ 


emer 


Bronx. 
| 


*LIENIHAN, John, Seton Hospital... 
*HYLAND, Ellen, 2,079 Crotoha Av. 
*PULLEN, Edward, 656 E. 165th St. 
*HOWBEH, Norah, St. Joseph’s Hosp... 
McDONALD, Michael, Lincoln Hosp.. 
*CALLAHAN, Florence, Riverside H. 
ADAMS, Frances, William’s Bridge.. 
*MAND, Louis, 928 Forest Av 

*JACKSBON, Susie, 1,287 E. 176th St. 
*GANNON, Michael, 190 Columbus Av 
WAGNER, William, 828 Courtland Av} 
*BLATTMANN, Mary, 573 E. 154th! 


*KILLBRIDGE, Margaret, 673 E. 142d] 


*Date of death in December. 


Brooklyn. 


*ANCHBLL, Alvin, 189 Pulaski St.. 
ALLEN, Alberta, 1,770 Atlantic Av.. 
*BARR, John F., 246 Vanderbilt Av. 
*BUTLER, Michael F., Somers St. 
*BLASIUS, Peter J., 156 Huron St.. 
*BINNIB, Agnes _M., 338 11th St.... 
CINQUE, Raffaele, 11. Cole St 

CHINN, Eadaward S., 183 Navy St.... 
*CARRANO, Antonio, 649 Union St. 
*CHAPMAN,., Eventher, 188 Duffield 
CHAMBERLIN, J. E., Cumberland St. 

H 


DELACBY, John J., Kings Co, Hosp. 
FELTER, Sarah C,, Hotne for Aged. 
FLANNIGAN, John, Kings Co. Hosp. 
*FALEY, James, 213. Berry St 

FEELBY, Margaret, Kings Co. Hosp. 
FREESE, Margaretha C., 167 Bedford 


Catharine B., 
WYCKOLE AV. on. reccenccss ndinoe ek nies 
GORTON, baby, Mermaid A 
*GELTMAN, Pauline, Kings Co. Hosp. 
HAGER, «Willis, 345 Sist St 
a <a Katherine, 74th St. and 14th 
v 
KNOBEL., Mary, 478 44th St 
KEATING, Patrick H., 1,238 40th St.! 
*KULP, Joseph; 474 3d Av! 
*KURTZ, Mary, Wanthury Home.... 
*KRUGER, Regina, Lutheran Hosp.. 
*LA ROSA, Vincenza; 49%. Hicks. St. . 
*LYNCH, Andrew, St. Peter’s Hosp... 
*LBHMAN, Ruth M:, 994 Futnam Av. 
*MAGNER, Bugene, 45 Willoughby Av. 
*MEYER, August, 180 Richmond St.. 
MORRISSEY, Mary, 150 N, 7th St... 
*MOLONRY, Michael, St. Peter's Hos. 
McGNIFF, Maria, 120 84 Place 
*MACCAULEY, Bilen F., 213 54th St. 
PARKSBBRRY, E., Kings Co. Hos.. 
*PRICH, Margaret, Kings Co. Hosp.. 
*PLU BR, Beatrice -8., 99 Bain- 
e 
f Hosp.... 
, Catharine, Patchen Av. 
and pomapter St. 
SMITH, Elien B., 
nity. Hospital 


sC 8 E., 95 Carlton Av.... 
*STEDMAN Mary B., i] New York 


Av. 
*WILMARTH, Florence E., 576 Pearl. 
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WESSELLS, Mary, 258 Cooper St...| 58 | 
*Date of death in January. 


COLLARS. gE. & W. 
The Linen ofa Gentleman. 


DIED. 
BABBITT.—Suddenly, at Laredo, Texas, on Dec, 
et 1903, Robert O, Babbitt of Jersey City, 


CUFFS, 





Notice of funeral hereafter. 
Morristown (N, J.) papers please copy. 


BROWN,—Suddenly, Saturday morning, Jan. 2, 
1904, Mary Hlizabeth, in the 84th year of her 
age. 

Funeral at her late residence, West 121ist 
St., Monday, Jan. 4th, at 8 P. Interment 
at convenience of family. 


COOPER.—On Friday, Jan.. 1, 1904, at Yonkers, 
N. Y¥., Helen S, Lispenard Cooper, daughter of 
the late Theophylact Lispenard of New York 
City, widow of the late Samuel Hawes Cooper, 
in her 77th yéar. 

Relatives and friefids are invited to attend 
funeral services at her late residence, 514 
Warburton Av., Yonkers, on Sunday, Jan. 3, 
at 2:30 P. M. é 

Philadelphia and Washington (D, C.) papers 
please copy. 


CONNELL.—At his résidence, the Produce Ex- 
change, on Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904, James Al- 
fred Connell, in his 54th year. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 


GRIFFIN.—On dan. 2, Elizabeth Griffi 
years & months 20 days. a 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend 
her funeral from the Chapel of the Home, 104th 
St. and Amsterdam Av., on Monday, Jan. 4. at 
2:20 P. M. : 

FISHER.—At his residence Whitehall, White- 
stone Av., Flushing, NW. 3... on Dec. 31, 1903, 
Clark Fisher, late Chief Engineer United States 
Navy. 

Funeral services will be held at his residence 
on Monday morning at 10:30 o'clock, The in- 
terment will take place in Mercer Cemetery, 
Trenton, N. J., at 4 o’clock Monday afternoon. 


HINDHAUGH.—On Jan. 1, in his 938d year, 
William Hindhaugh. 

Funeral from the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. George IL, Forristall, Newton Centre, 
Mass., Sunday, Jan. 3, at 2 P. M. 

HYATT.—On Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904, at 
hurst, N. Y¥., Cornelius Hyatt. 

a services will be held at hfs late 
residence Tuesday, Jan..5,.at 2 o’clock. Train 
leaves Long Island City at 1:30. Interment at ~ 
convenience of family. Kindly omit flowers. 


MARK.—On Thursday, Dec.. 31, 1903, Charlotte 

Mark, the beloved wife of Jacob Mark. 

Funeral services Monday, Jan. 4, 1904, 10 
A. M., from her residence, 327 Hast 65th St.; 
thence to Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
55th St. and Ist Av. Funeral private, Kindly 
omit flowers, 

MOORE.—On Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904, after a lin- 
gering illness, Frederick LAnsing, son of Sarah 
M. and the late Lansing Curtis Moore. 

Notice of funeral later> , 

O’CONNOR.—On Jan. 1, 1904, of. pneumonta, 
Thomas D. O'Connor, son of Thomas H. and 
Sarah D. O'Connor, ingthe 45th year of his age. 

Funeral from St. P&atrick’s Cathedral, Mon- 
day, Jan. 4, at 10 A. M. Kindly omit flowers. 

PRINCE.—At_ Irvingtori-on-Hudson,. Saturday, 
Jan. 2, Gertrude C., widow of Dr. Christopher 
Prince and, daughter of the late Henry S. Dit- 
mas, in her 824 year. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 
at 10. P. M., Emil, be- 
J. Pollak of 162 
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POLLAK.—On Jan. 2, 
loved son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bast 834 St. 

Funeral notice hereafter. 

ROCKWBELL.—At Tarrytown. N,. Y., 

1904, Charles Hall Rockwell. 
Funeral private. Interment at Norwich, Conn. 


SCHENCK.—On Friday, Jan. 1, 1904, Emma, 
daughter of the late Peter H. Schenck. 

Funeral, services will be -held on Monday 
morning, Jan. 4, at her late residence, 34 
West 38th St., at 10 o'clock: 


STEEPL.—Suddenly, Saturday afternoon, Jan. 2, 
Charles F: Steel. 
Notice of funeral hereafter, 
SQUIERS.—Suddenly, at Havana, Cuba, Dec. 81, 
William G. Fargo Squlérs; eldest son of Her- 
bert G. and the late Helen Lucy Fargo Squiers, 
in the 2ist year of his age. 
Notice of funeral hereafter, 


TINKER.—BElizabeth M. Tinker, widow of the 
late Henry F. Tinker, at the residence of her 
daughter, Mrs. E. R, Johnes, 148 West S8ist 
St., Jan. 1, 1904, 

Funeral at Newburg. 
Erie (Penn.) papers please copy. 


WETMORE.—On Friday, Jan. 1. Emily Mont- 
gomery, daughter of the late Prosper M. and 
Lucy Augsburg Wetmore. 

Funeral on: Monday, Jan. 4, at’ 12 o’clock 
at 560 Sth Av, Interment at convenience of 
family, 


WOODLEAF.—On Thursday,*Dee. 31, 1903, after 
& lingering fllness, Fanny, widow of Henry 
Woodleaf, aged 74 years. 

Funeral yrivate, 


WAGER.—At. the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Alexander T. Goodwin, Larchmont Manot, N. 
Y., on Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904, Mary.E., daugh- 
ter of the late Judge Nathan Williams and 
widow of Hon, David Wager of Utica, N. Y., 
in her 93d year. . 

Funeral cervices in Utica on Tuesday, Jan. 5, 
904. 


Jan. Ist, 


SOCIETY OF NINTH COMPANY - VETERANS. 

With great regret announcement is made of 
the death of THOMAS D. O'CONNOR, a mem- 
ber of e society, 

Funeral services will be held at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral on Monday, Jan. 4, 1904, at 10 A. M. 
The members of the sociéty are requested to at- 
tend, J. WRAY CLEVELAND, President. 

EGBERT C, DENISON, Secretary. 


The GREAT’ PINELAWN CEMETERY; water 
system for irrigation. 25 Broad St, N. ¥. 





Suggestion Made That -Annual Contests. Should 
Be Held Between British “and Aftherican Players 
—Many Important Meetings Coming—Secretary 
Ballou May Decline Renomination. 


Several meetings of more than usual im- 
portance to golfers will be held during the 
coming few weeks. The annual Meeting of 
the Women’s Metropolitan Golf. -Associa- 
tion will be the first, being held on Friday, 
Jan, 29. This will be followed by the men’s 
Metropolitan Association meeting on Feb. 
2, and the annual meeting of the United 
States Goijf Association will come on Feb. 11 
at Delmonicc’s. At the close of all these golf 
conferences, something definite will be 
known regarding the location of the big 
‘ championship tournaments next season. 
Even if the difficult question of selection 
for the National events should be left to 
the Executive Committee at t he United 
States Golf Association. meeting the dele- 
gates would express their preference for 
the section of the country for the respective 
events, the oniy neccessary thing being the 
picking of a club that could give the best 
“assurances for the succeBs of the con- 
testi. 

Philadelphia and New York are each like- 
ly to get one of the championships. Little 
discussion is heard regarding the open. 
Some have expressed a willingness to see 
that event go to St. Louis. It is not known 
whether the World’s Fair golf promoters 
would care for that contest, as they have 
already abandoned all professional- con- 
tests in their list of World's Fair: golt 
events. ° Nevertheless, being an open event, 
amateurs are eligible to compete, and the 
open will undoubtedly have a large number 
of amateurs beside the best professionals in 
the country. There is no possibility of the 
big amateur event going West this season. 
Of course, if the open should by any chance 
be awarded to St. Louis, arrangements 
would have to be practically completed be- 
fore the meeting, so that the Glen Echo 
Club could be elected to asSociate member- 
ship in the association, as only assoc'ate 
clubs are eligible to hold the National 
tournaments. The Glen Echo Club nas 
been the most conspicuous,St. Louis or- 
ganization for National tournament awards, 
and if anything goes there, it will un- 
doubtedly played on the Glen Echo 
links. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
will be announced this coming week. It 
is necessary to have the report in the 
hands of ail the clubs at least thirty days 
previous to the annual meeting. Little 
change is looked for in the principal offi- 
cers, hut there was talk last week that 
Maturin Ballou, the Secretary, might -de- 
cline renomination. He has held the 
Office for two years and is willing to 
abandon the duties to some one else, pro- 
vided the other person can be found. There 
is a mass of detail connected with the of- 
fice of Secretary, as nearly 300 clubs are 
on the membership list, and it is difficult 
to find an active business man who is 
willing to give the necessary time to attend 
to all the requirements of the office. 


MORE CLUBS FOR U. S. G. A. 


Mr. Ballou said last week that the recent 
appeal for an enlarged membership was 
meeting with popular approval. Nearly a 
dozen new clubs have already applied for 
membership, and they -will be elected at a 
special meeting of the Executiye Commit- 
tee previous to the general meeting. In- 
quires have come from 2 number of others, 
so that the new members are likely to as- 
sume large proportions when the time of 
their election arrives. No new applications 
have yet beerl received for associate mem- 
bership, and little has been said regarding 
the possibility of reducing the. dues of the 
latter clubs from $100 to $50. For this ex- 
penditure the associate *clubs have the 
privilege of virtually conducting the entire 
association, possessing all the voting pow- 
er, and only to those clubs can the Nation- 
al tournaments be awarded. There are 
twenty-six associate clubs, and as they are 
all well able to pay the high price and so 
maintain their exclusiveness as‘ the real 
golf authorities. the demand for a reduction 
in dues will hardly erm cnate from their 
ranks. 

There has been a greaj deal of talk re- 
cently regarding future international golf 
matches. Since the very successful visit of 
the Oxford and Cambridge team last season 
the impression is gathering ground that the 
American golfers should return the com- 
pliment and send a team abroad at an 
early date, Leading golfers have only dis- 
cussed the matter among themselves in- 
formally, but at/the annual meeting it will 
be no surprise if some effort is made to 
have the United-States Golf Association 
take charge of the matter and endeavor to 
send over a team under its auspices. Only 
in that way, it is admitted, could a repre- 
sentative American team be picked and 
receive the official standing on foreign 
links necessary to a well-conducted series 
of international matches. 

President Windeler is thoroughly in earn- 
est over the subject, and he has been in 
conference with J. L. Low, Captain of the 
Oxford-Cambridge team, regarding the mat- 
ter. The idea is to arrange for annual 
international golf matches. Among English 
golfers the proposition has been discussed 
with considerable favor, although /the difti- 
culties of complete success are recognized. 
Says one English player: 

“Jt may not prove altogether an easy 
matier to give effect to’ this proposal. 
A British team visiting America would 
need to be away at least three weeks, and 
it might not always be possible for the 
best amateurs to be absent for so long a 
ptriod But the difficulties, no doubt, will 
be overcome, and it goes without saying 
that the matches will excite the keenest 
interest on either side of the Atlantic. 
International fivalry at sports and pas- 
times makes wholly for good, and is no 
unimportant factor in encouraging friendly 
feelings between the two nations. Not a 
little interest has been taken in Miss Rhona 
Adair’s doings in North America. She has 
good ‘ n to b proud of her success. 

> United States nor in Cana- 
has anv lady managed to defeat her, 
ll the best players in either 


be 


a 


da 
and she met a 
country.” 

INTERNATIONAL GOLF FAVORED. 

In a review of the chief’ features of 
the Wnglish golf season, just closed, it 
is interesting to observe the following fa- 
vorable. comment upon the recent interna- 
tional golf matches: 

“The brief ord of the past season 
would be incompleie without some men- 
tion of the tour in the United States under- 
taken by a team representing the Oxford 
and Cambridge Golfing Society. Mr. J. L. 
Low led them on from one success to an- 
other, and their solitary defeat by a nar- 
20w margin was largely due to the exces- 
sively hot weather which prevailed at the 
time. Moreover, our men were opposed 
by about as strong a combination as could 
have been got together. .The visit had an 
excellent effect in promoting cordial rela- 
tions between the golfers of Britain and the 
United States, and it would seem that from 
the methods of their opponents the Ameri- 
cans gained a new insight into the playing 
of the game. They recognized that the 
* Britishers’ took golf more _ eastly—not 
in a more sportsmanlike spirit, but with a 
stronger feeling of good fellowship,’ and 
without being overburdened by the respon- 
sibilities of the match, After all, we play 
olf for amusement, and it is well not to 
et it develop the seriousness which tends 
to attach undue importance to trifles. It 
is not always advisable or necessary at golf 
to claim the full measure of what we deem 
to be our rights.”’ 

The attempt of the Intercollegiate Golf 
Association to hold a meeting previous to 
the Christmas holidays did not meet with 
success. A quorum was not present, and 
only an informal discussion upon matters 
ean to the coming championship was 
ndulged in. President U. A. Murdock of 
Harvard was one of the members present. 
He states that the regular meeting has been 
postponed until February, when the annval 
election of officers will be held and the 
choice made for the next championship 
tournament. Myopia, near Boston. is still 
regarded ¢s a strong possibility. The Har- 
vard golfers would like to have the event in 
their locality, as it has never been played 
in New England, and Harvard's achieve- 
ments in past tournaments give their re- 

. quest solid weight. 
Unusual success marked the 
New Year's tournament at the Pinehurst 
eGolf Cluo, which closed yesterday. As a 
rule the Southern golf events do not attain 
much prominence until late in January or 
early in February. The presence of Travis 
and several other of the best metropolitan 
golfers resulted in a high quality of golf, 
the class of golfers being as high in 
rank as is usually seen in the big Southern 
championships. Next Saturday a club handi- 
cap for the Harvard trophies will be played 
at Pinehurst, and a match for the Berk- 
shire trophies will be played the following 
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week. The leading Florida links will open 
this month, and later in the month the 
series of Pa Beach tournaments will 
begin. 


RAZOR FOR PRISONER AT BAR. 


Italian Wife Cuts Her Admirer’s Throat 
When Arraigned in Court on 
Her Charge. 


Special to The New York Times. 

ORANGE, N, J., Jan. 2.—Mrs. Carmela 
Barbaté6 of 20 Hurlbut Street, Orange, 
drew a razor trom the folds of her shawl 
in the police court here this morning and 
cut a frightful gash in the throat of Pas- 
quale De Palma, while he was standing, a 
prisoner, in front of Magistrate Bray. De 
Palma is in a critical condition at the 
Orange Memorial Hospital, and Mrs. Bar- 
bato was placed under arrest. 

The Barbato woman and De Palma were 
sweethearts fifteen years ago in Prata, 
‘Italy. One day Carmela ran away to this 
country with. Barbato. De Palma, not dis- 
heartened, wrote to his inamora, and six 
months ago De Palma came to this coun- 
try. He came out to Orange frequently te 
see his old girl, and on Christmas Eve 
Barbato surprised her and De Palma on the 
street. She says she met De Palma wholl¥ 
by accident, and that he threatened her 
with the razor she used to-day if she did 
not go with him. She says, too, that she 
tried to kill De Palma because he had an- 
noyed her, but the police think her hus- 
band made things so-uncomfortable for her 
that in her desperagion she cut her lover. 
The police also think she was fearful lest 
Barbat& should hear of some letters in 
De Paima’s possession which he received 
from Mrs. Barbato. 

On Christmas Eve, when, the woman 
alleges, De Palma. threatened to cut her 
with the razor, she went to the police sta- 
tion and made’ a complaint against De 
Palma. The hearing and the tragedy of 
this morning were the result. 


BLIZZARD RAGES IN OHIO. 


Heavy Fall of Cutting Snow Ties Up 
Railway Traffic. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Jan. 2.—One of the 
worst blizzards experienced in years raged 
to-day throughout the greater portion of 


Ohio. . 
With a howling northwest wind and a 


temperature of 10 degrees below zero, there 
was a heavy fall of fine, sandlike snow 
that cut as though it were glass. 

Traffic on all electric and steam roads is 
delayed. 


: 


ENGLISH CHRISTMAS VERSES. 


All Sorts of British Songs About the 
Merry Yuletide. 


Foreign Correspondence THE NEw YORK TIMES. 

LONDON, Dec. 24.—The newspaper poets 
have been taking shies at Christmas this 
week. Following are samples of their pro- 


ductions: 
THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


In the Great Garden of the World a-bloom 
Behold a_ rose, . 
Fair with white hopes that smile away all gloom, 
Leading us on to that vast Ante-room 
The watcher knows. 


In the Great Garden of the deathless flow’rs 
We cull our sweet; 

Through the long glimmer of the fading hours 

Petals from our star-blooms in céaseless show'rs 
Fall‘at our feet. 


In the Great Garden of the flowers white 
We kneel with tears, 
Watch through the mists of long and mournful 
ght, 
So that at last we, poor, may greet the light 
When it appears. 


In the Great Garden there are blooms and mould, 
The watcher knows 

That from the earth prepared, yet dark and cold, 

Supreme as deathless hope there will unfold 
The Christmas rose. 


In the Great Garden of the wondrous store 
We wander free; 

What though the pres&é be over-great and sore, 

Here is our peace, here watch we evermore 
Expectantly. 


In the Great Garden is a secret fair 
The watcher knows: 
Watch then and learn; there is no garden bare, 
Life and eternity together share 
A Christmas rose. 
—Palil Mall Gazette. 


CHRISTMAS AND APPENDICITIS. 


Sing heigh, sing ho, for Christmas Day, 
Or sunny skies or murky, 

Forget the price you have to pay, 
And take your share of turkey. 

To think of what plum puddings mean 
On merriment a blight is, 

So sip the brandy in between, 
And chance appendicitis. 


Say.not “‘ Such things are not for me” 
When round mince pies are handed, 
Though currants don’t with you agree, 
Nor yet the peel that’s candied. 
Or hot or cold, the pie of mince 

The festival's delight is, 
So ne’er a sign of fear evir 
But chance appendicitis 


And if the nuts of far Lra7zi) 
Delight of 'Arry’s donah, 
Are on the table, take your fill, 
Nor spare the Barcelona. 
The nut, the true-born Briton's fare, 
On every Christmas night is— i. 
So hum a patriotic air, 
And chance appendicitis. 
—Referee. 


SONG OF THE STOCKING. 


Vacant, flaccid, and thin, 
Like a warriors empty sleeve, 

They will dangle my leg at the foot of the bed 
In the hush of Christmas Eve, 

Till a counterfeit slumber folds 
The spirits of girls and boys, 

And Santa Claus comes thro’ the drowsy house 
With his sack of sweets and toys. 


Bulbous, heavy, and crammed, 
He will stuff.-me til) my wool 

Is stretche@ as tight as a tug-o’-war rope 
When the starter murmurs “ Pull”; 

Ang when the children wake 
A® the sound of the closing door, 

They will guzzle their sweets and kiss their toys, 
But fling me to the floor. 


Empty, flaccid, and darned, 
And my walking over and gone, 
O, why was I born for the whole world’s scorn— 
A thing to be trodden on? 
+Globe. 


AT CHRYSTEMASSE TYDE. 
Two sorrie Thynges there be,— 
Ay, three,— 
A Neste from which the Fledglings have beén 
taken. 
A Lambe forsaken, 
A Redde leaf from the 
shaken. 


Of gladde Thynges there be more,— 
Ay, four,— 
A Larke above the olde Neste blythely singing, 
> A Wild Rose clinging, 
In safety to a Rock, a Shepherde bringing 
A Lambe, found, in his armes, and Chrystemasse 
Bells a-ringing. 
—Light. 


FAIR TRADE AND THE MISTLETOE, 


He kisged her ‘neath the mistlefoe, 
And *‘ Fr@e Trade!” cried, elated. 
‘*‘No! Fair,”’ said she, ‘‘as taught by Joe,”’ 


And straight retaliated. 
—Evening News. 


ROBBED WOMAN IN STORM. 


Thief Snatches Pocketbook Holding $84 
and Escapes. 


Mrs. Bertaline Warren of 252 West Forty- 
third Street, accompanied by her husband, 
called at the West Forty-seventh Street 
Police Station last night.and reported that 
she had been the victim of a bold hold-up 
earlier in the evening. 

Mrs. Warren alighted from a car at 
Eighth Avenue and Forty-third Street on 
her way home, and was walking west on 
Forty-thira: Street with her head bent to 
escape the fury of the storm, when, she 
says, she was seized by a. big man, who 
snatched her pocketbook from her and ran 
off toward Ninth Avenue. In the pocket- 
book, she said, was $84. From the good de- 
scription which she was able to give of her 
assailant her husband thought he recog- 
nized who the man was. Detectives were 
sent out with him to try to find the sus- 


pect. 
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Small Girl Decorated Leather Ar- 
ticles with Pyrograph¥. 


Starts Work on Board Walk at Atlantic 
City and Accompanies Employers 
to Metropolis. 


An interesting feature of this season in 
the shops has been the work of one of the 
smallest girls who has, ever entered the 
business world. 

In one of the big stores opened for the 
holidays there has been a leather depart- 
ment, There have been many pretty things 
to sell ef all kinds, and aside from the reg- 
ular goods there has been a big cOHection 
of plain leather articles, more or less deco- 
rated with pyrography. There were pretty 
things in small purses, pen wipers, and 
other articles, in attractive designs, which 
sold for 15 and 25 cents, and, being useful 
as well as low priced, found many pur- 
chasers. 

They were specially desirable because, 
without extra charge, a name or monogram 
could be burned upon them while the cus- 
tomer weitéed, and it was this work, which 
the little brsimess woman performed with 
a quickness and cleverness that would have 
been interesting in any one and was amaz- 
ing in so small a girl. a 

She was a pretty child, with bright eyes 
a@nd deep pink cheeks, and so tiny that 
with her short skirts and perched upon a 
slightly raised platform before a. table 
where she did her work she did not look a 
day over eight. As a matter of fact, she 
was fourteen and.the eldest of several chil- 
dren, which perhaps accounts for her tak- 
ing to a business @fe so early. 

Her work was surprising. The undecided 
customer had no chance with her. If the 
customer bought a purse or pen wiper for 
Jane and concluded the next minute to give 
it to Alice, it was too late, for the mono- 
gram or letter had been done, just large 
enough and not too large to filk the space 
given it. She worked monograins or ini- 


tials, heads—some of the‘latter on larger 
pieces of leather, tabie or cushion covers— 
and for one woman she did a design in pine 
cones. The latter work was particularly 
interesting. so 

‘Did they really look like pine cones? 
the child asked after the customer had 
gone. ‘‘ Because I have never seen _ any, 
and when the woman described them I had 
to draw them from my imegination.”’ 

The small pyrographer has not been in 
business long and she will not continue in 
this line of work. She “always could 
draw,” she says, but it was almost by ac- 
cident that she took up pyrography. She 
lives in Atlantic oy and had seen the work 
dong in one of the shops on the Board Walk 
and concluded she could do it. At her re- 
quest her father asked if they needed an 
extra worker, and it happened they did. 
The child went down to try, practiced a few 
days, and found it easy. hat was last 
June, and she has been working at it since, 
earning a salary large enough to support 
herself and do something mofe. 

When the Board Walk establishment took 
quarters in New York for the holiday trade 
the young girl came, too, with no other 
member of her family, and has been work- 
ing from 9 o’clock in the morning till late 
in the evening during the holiday rush. 
This week she pee home and will give up 
work to study illustrating. She has been 
probably the smallest workwoman doing 
any kind of skilled labor in New York dur- 
ing the season. 


NEW SHIPS FOR DENMARK 


They Are Expected to Largely In- 
crease Her Foreign, Trade. 


Trade relations between Denmark and the 
United States remain most cordial. Den- 
mark is one of our very best customers. 
In proportion to her population, she is al- 
most as good a customer as Great Brit- 
ain. A glance at the Value of our exports 
to the latter country will emphasize the 
significance of this statement. 

The value of our experts to Denmark in 
1901 was greater than in any year before 
or since. In that year our direct exports 
to Denmark were in« value $23,292,000, and 
the value of indirect exports was suffi- 
cient to increase this amount by several 
millions, and place us second only to 
Germany in the list of countries enjoying 
trade relations with Denmark. 

The decrease in the value of exports from 
the United States in 1902 and 1903 is ac- 
counted for by our inability to supply the 
demand for corn. Denmark procures her 
cattle foods from us when she can, and 
considers it a misfortune when she cannot, 
The shipping interests suffer when there 
is a scarcity of freight from the United 
States. In 1897 this small country, but 
one-third the size of Pennsylvania, pur- 
chased $7,461,000 worth of corn from us, 
In 1902 she purchased but $563,000 worth, 
a difference of nearly $7,000,000 in one ?Ptem. 
Russia supplied the demand for this article. 

Denmark is a butter, eggs, and pork pro- 
ducing country. Over 70 per cent, of her 


exports in 1902 consisted of these three 
articles. Since she cannot produce the food 
for all the stock, she imports millions of 
dollars’ worth of corn, oilcake, bran, &c., 
and, as above indicated, we practically 
monopolize this trade when conditions are 
normal. 

The og arte from the United 
States in 1902, other, than cattle foods, 
were, in the order of their value, lard and 
other fats, cotton, oleomargarine, wheat, 
petroleum, other olls, br@wn syrup, rough 
and cast iron wares, bacon, flour, and corn. 
Some articles in which the import value 
from the United States was greater in 1902 
than the year previous were apples, foot- 
wear, clover seed, other grass seeds, dried 
fruits. Other’ articles in which wé are en- 
joying a good export trade with Denmark 
at present are: Meats of all kinds, salmon, 
colors, paper, coal, rope, raw tobacco, cig- 
arettes, leather, lumber, oilseeds, tallow, 
stearine, nails and spikes, cycles and 
cycle parts. There are a number of articles 
which are not clearly specified in the sta- 
tistics, in ‘which we enjoy an excellent 
trade, notably agricultural machinery, 
hardware and tools, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, .effice furniture, cas registers, 
pumps, woodworking machinery, dress pat- 
a fe. » 

e Danes are a very prosperous people. 
Denmark is essentially an agricultural 
country. However, one-fifth of the entire 
eres is centred in the city of Copen- 
hhagen, and Copenh n is essentially a 
commercial centre. he shipping interests 
are extensive and constantly growing. 
Three magnificent new steamers have been 
put into service between Copenhagen and 
New York by’ the. United Steamship 
Company of Copenhagen (the Scandmavian 
American Line) during the past eighteen 
months, and within three months from now 
three more fine steamers will be ready for 
service’ between Copenhagen and the Gulf, 
Central American, and Danish West Indian 
ports. These latter ships are being built 
for the West Indian Company of Copen- 
hagen. 

Opportunities for increasing our trade 
with Denmark are good. Germany is able 
to undersell us in many things. Fortu- 
nately, the superiority of our manufac- 
tures is recognized. What is most re- 
quirc 1 to secure a good foothold in Den- 
mark is well-directed effort. The Danish 
people feel very kindly toward us. The 
principal thing to be wegretted in our trade 
relations with Denmark.fs that the latter 
country does not have® more articles to 
exnort that we are in need of. 

The United Steamship Company of Copen- 
haren (the Scandinavian American Line) 
now runs seventeen splendid steamers di- 
rectly between our ports and Copenhagen: 
‘Ihe steamship service is therefore at hand, 
and, what is quite as important, a pro- 
_—or commercial people await cultiva- 
tion. 

The United States Shipping Company and 
its principal rival in the Baltic, Thomas 
Wilson, Sons’& Co..of London, have recent- 
ly entered into an agreement. 

The horse car lines of Copenhagen have 
been consolidated and changed into elec- 
tric lines. Germany has furnished the rails 
and trucks, while the cars have been con- 
structed for the most part in Copenhagen. 

On June .30 of the present year the Na- 
tional Bank, ‘setting the example for the 
other banks, raised the discount rates from 
4 per cent. to 4% per cent. was done 
to discour tion in 
estate and to check the 
mands for loans by tions. 

A new bank is in Iceland. It 
whl have a 


be 
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INTERNATIONAL GOLF OUTLOOK|HOLIDAYS TINY WORKER 


Like Leaves” 
From an Ancient 


Volume 


may be used as a simile in désctibing 
some beautiful reproductions after the 
antique in Colonial. The Highboy or 
Linen Chest, the four post Beds with 
ruffled drapery, the long roomy Bu- 
reaux—with Chests of Drawers, Dress- 
ing Tables, Chairs and Sofas all 
strongly suggestive of Puritan simplic- 
ity in every line and detail. 


Grand Rapids 
Furniture Company 


a ted) . 
3 Ath Street, West, Nos. 155-157 
** Miaote from Brosdway. 


CHILDREN’S COURT WORK 


Probation Officer Jenkins Summar- 
izes the Good Done. 


Advantage ‘of Allowing Youthful Offend- 
ers an Opportunity of Chang- 
ing Their Ways. 


E. Fellows Jenkins, Chief Probation Offi- 
cer, yesterday made a report on the parole 
system as shown by the records of the 
Children’s Court, Third Avenue and Eley- 
enth Street. Mr, Jenkins’s report was to 
Justice Wyatt, in the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, covering the period between Sept. 3, 
1902, and Dec. 31, 1903. It shows that 1,146 
boys and 58 girls were paroled, the total 
being 1/204. The offenses of the offenders 
were as follows: 

Girls. 
“4 
Petit larceny........0. ° 
Grand larceny.......... e 
Burglary 
Unlawful 
Begging 


No proper guardianship coveseeccce eee 
Assault 


Malicious mischief 

Ungovernable 

Disorderly children 

Forgery 

Carrying firearms 

Discharging firearms 

Disturbing religious meeting....... vs 
Violation of corporation ordinance.. 
Peddling 

Violation of the educational law 


14 


ee 
oe 
oe 
“* 
ve 
ef 
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Labor law violations eee : oe 

Sentence was suspended in 746 cases 
against boys, and there was the same dis- 
position of 18 girls.. It is shown that the 
girls haye a far greater percentage of vio- 
lation of their paroles, there being 12 of 
the 18 girls and 146 of the 746 boys. Of 
those discharged 73 were boys and 15 girls. 
There are now 182 boys and 15 girls on 
parole. A home was found for one boy. 
Cases before the court totalled 7,649. 

It happens very often that the children 


do not live strictly up to the condition of 
elr paroles, but the court has inclined 
oward mercy, so that some of the young- 
sters, have additional chances “on parole. 
There are two boys who -have been re- 
paroled six times and a girl seven times. 
«Mr..Jenkins declares that after fifteen 
months’ practical application of the pro- 
visions of probation and a careful study of 
the subject from every possible viewpoint 
it has shown itself to be a most wise de- 
parture. He says that the method of in- 
dividual counsel is of inestimable assist- 
ance in the right path to the accused. Mr. 
Jenkins says that there is small cause of 
complaint against the conduct of boys now 
on probation. He says that they are re- 
orting to him with gratifying regularity. 
hey have learned what parole means and 


try to live up to it. This is particularly true. 


of those who are over twelve years olde 
Another point ‘of direct importance is the 
demonstrated fact that bad boys, who have 
been arrested, tried, and paroled, seek le- 
gitimate employment and behave them- 
selves afterward. 

Mr. Jenkins draws attention to the big 
saving the system makes for the taxpayers. 
He says: 

‘“‘During the fifteen months that the 
present system of probation has been in 
operation 1,204 children were released, and 
it is reasonable to state that at least 50 
per cent. would have been committed to in- 
stitutions under the old method. At the 
rate of $2 per capita per week, or $104 a 
year, for their support in institutions, there 
is a saving to the city of $72,904. 

“Probation is not an experiment in this 
city,’’ says Mr. Jenkins, “although many 
people believe such to be the case. During 
a single year sentence was suspended upon 
8,000 children charged with vé&rious of- 
fenses on condition that they improve in 
their conduct or suffer commitment in de- 
fault. This went on in the General and Spe- 
cial Sessions Courts and before the ty 
Magistrates for a period of over twenty 
years, and it was my duty in many such 
cases to personally recommend to the court 
that sentence be suspended t6 give the 
child an opportunity to show true con- 
trition. The probationer was required to 
report to private individuals, clergymen 
and school teachers, and to the New York. 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty tc 
Children, and a child so released was 
rarely returned to custody for recurrent 
misbehavior.”’ 


HALLWAY HIS RESIDENCE. 


The que@Mon as to what really consti- 
tutes a voting residence was answered in 
the General Sessions a few days ago by a 
Jury who tried a man for illegal voting. 

his. man had resided up town, but quar- 
reled with his wife, and the couple sep- 
arated.’ The wife went to live at the home 
of her mother in.Hudson Street. The hus- 
band drifted into the Bowery. He finally 
registered from the house in which his 


wife and mother-in-law were residing 
He also voted on election day from that 
address. His arrest followed. Half a 
dozen deputies employed by the Super- 
intendent of. Elections appeared in tourt 
and testified that the man did not reside 
«With his wife and mother-in-law, and was 
a unknown at the house. The 
ousekeeper gave similar testimony, and so 
did the wife and miother-in-law. 

The prisoner testifed that he was a citi- 
‘zen of the United States, had resided in the 
State four months, and “ lived ”’ for thirty 
days in the election district from which he 
voted. The only home he said he had was 
the house in Hudson Streeet. He did not 
own the. house, and paid no rent ‘there, but 
he. was in the habit of pe in the 
hallway after the housekeeper extinguished 
the lights every night. Sometimes he slept 
in a woodshed in the rear of the premises. 
This he claimed gave him the right to Vote 
from the Hudson Street house, as he was 
not a pauper supported by the State, and 
had no other place that he could call home 
excepting the woodshed and the hallway 
where he slept. He produced seven wit- 
nesses to prove that he was in the habit of 
sleeping in the hallway, and this the jury 
decided constituted his legal residence, for 
they preety returned a verdict acquit- 
ting the man after nares the law defined 
to them by Recorder Goff. 


Standard of the World for Half a Century 
HY DRAULIC 


(Lifting Cable Plunger) 


ELECTRIC 


In every class of elevator, 
)the superiority of the Otis 


STEAM Itypé is recognized by the 
BELTED entire building industry. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 17 BATTERY PLACE 
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~In California you can bathe at 
any time of year, almost anywhere along 
the coast from San Diego to Santa Cruz. 
-~wie..~ The water is not warm.* But, if you 
Tks 
are in the habit of taking a cold dip every 
morning, a five minutes plunge in the surf is a 
mighty enjoyable experience—infinitely more so 
than the ordinary bath tub affords. 
In addition to sea bathing, there are magnificently equipped bath 
houses at Coronado, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz and Monterey. 
The best—best because newest—handsomest and most luxuriously 
equipped train to California is the 


Golden State Limited 


Leaves Chicago 7.00 p. m. daily. Arrives 
Los Angeles 1.45 p. m. third day thereafter. 
Through cars to. Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 


Tickets, descriptive literature and 


Rock Island 
full information at this office. 


Aue 
rand 


HAL. 8. RAY, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Downtown Office, 401 Broadway, New York City. 
Uptown Office, Fifth Avenue and 35th Street. 


x it 18 in summer, but not in winter. 


LECTURES ON CHARITY. Carstens, Assistant Secretary Charity Organiza- 


Jan, 18—‘‘ Material Relief; Personal Aspects,’’ 
Nathan Bijur, Vice President United Hebrew 
Charities, and Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, President 
Association of Day Nurseries. 

Jan. 25—‘* Treatment of Families in Which 
There Is Sickness,"" Lillian D. Wald, Head 
Worker Nurses’ Settlement. ‘‘ Misuse of Stimu- 
lants, and Improper Nourishment as Causes of 
Poverty,’") Dr. M.-G.- Schlapp, Class Physician 
Presbyterian Dispensary; instructor in Cornell 
Medival College. 

Feb. 1—‘‘ Employment: Industrial Agencies; 
Emplayment Bureaus,’’ &¢., William I. Nichols, 
General Secretary Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
and John J. Bealin of the Free Employment Bu- 
reau of Department of Labor New York. 

Feb, 8.—*‘ Assimilation of imigrants,’’ 


Mahon, Supervisor of Catholic Chari: and 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Secretary Woman's 

of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church; 
formerly President of the New York State Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Feb. 29—‘‘ Treatment of Needy Cases Caused 
by Desertion and Crime,’’ Mary E.° Richmond, 
General Secretary Philadelphia Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity, and F. A, King, Probation 
Officer, in discussion, : 


Methods of Systematic Relief to be Told 
Of by Students of Philanthropy. 


A programme of lectures, to be held on 
Monday afternoons at 4:30 o’clock in the 
Assembly Hall of .the United Charities 
Building, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 

eginning to-morrow, is announced by the 
special committee on the Winter course 
in philanthropy of the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York. Follow- 
ing is the list of subjects and speakers: 

Jan. 4—*‘ Application and Investigation,’’ Lee 
K. Frankel, manager United Hebrew Charities, 
and Miss Emily E. Balch, Wellesley College 
Faculty. 

Jan, 11—‘' Registration and ‘Record,’’ 


Schuyler’s Delegates Named. 


WATKINS, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The Republiean 
Convention of Schuyler County to-day elect- 
ed the following delegates: State—Olin T. 
Nye, Owen Cassidy, G. B. Stothoff, 8. C. 
Keeler; Congressional—George C. Wait, John 
Magee, L. W. Argetsinger, S.°D. Béylen, 
William Cronk. 
indorsing the Administrations. President 
Roosevelt and Gev. Odell, - - 


Gino 
C. Speranza, Corresponding Secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of Italian Immigrants; 
Lee K. Frankel, Manager United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, and Edward T. Devine, General Secretary 

} Charity Organization Society, 

Feb, 15-—** Treatment of Needy Families with 

Delinquent or Incapable Parents, Not Deserting, 

or in Prison or WorKhouse,’’ the Rev. D. J. Mc- 


\ 
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Resolutions were passed ‘ 
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WIN RACQUET MATCH 


Quakers Beaten in First Half of the Annual 
Inter-City Competition—Playing of Sands and 
Brilliant Rnn of Brooke Are the Features at the 
New. York Racquet Club. 


OPPP PIAA 


New York defeated Philadelphia yester- 
@ay in the first of the annual series of 
inter-city racquet matches. The games were 
played at the New York Racquet and Ten-. 
mis Club, West Forty-third Street, near 
Fifth Avenue, and the local players won 
both matches. This inter-city racquet con- 
test fias been an annual event for several 
years between the members of the racquet 
clubs of both cities, and the best amateurs 
are usually seen in the competitions. The 
New Yorkers won the match last year, and 
all that they have to do to duplicate that 
performance this season is to win one of 
the two events which will be played next 
Saturday in Philadelphia to conclude the 
match. 

Charles ‘Sands, the winner of the recent 
trophy tournament at the Tuxedo Club, 
and Lawrence Waterbury were the local 
representatives in the first of\ the two 
games played yesterday, while Milton Bar- 
ger and Payne Whitney were the players in 
the second set. Opposed to the men in the 
first*match were George McFadden and 
Willing Spencer. McFadden is one of the 
leading“ Quaker’ City pelo players, and, al- 
though defeated at racquets, he made a 
very creditable»showing, and by his occa- 
sional brilliant rallies forced Sands and 
Waterbury to do their best toward the close 
of the games. 

Edward L. Perkins was referee.. George 
Gardner acted as marker In the first game, 
and the club professional, George Standing, 
did the marking in the second game. The 
litué balcony was crowded with club mem- 
bers and a large delegation from Philadel- 
phia when the first game was called. Sands 
gradually forced the play, but he was 
poorly mided at timfes by Waterbury, who 
seemed badly out of practice, and the first 
set resulted in a narrow Victory for the 
local pair by 15,to 18.. In the second game 
Sands did some of his most brilliant work, 
and his forceful service and accurate re- 
turning of the ball called forth appreciative 
applause. 

Speneer did some effective serying, and 
by well-placed balls managed to prcens 
the game almost to the length of the pre- 
ceding one, but the Quakers again had to 
admit defeat by 15 to 11. Spencer improved 
as the game went on, and while not as brill- 
fant as McFadden, he was, if anything, 
mor? steady, whereas McFadden’s brillian- 
cy appeared only at intervals, and weak- 
ness in general team play caused the vis- 
itors to lose many possible points. Water- 
bury gave Sands excellent support in the 
third game, and the New Yorkers ran 
away with the game rapidly, winning 
handily by 15 tov. _ 

The fourth and deciding set of this match 
was tire closest of all. he Philadelphians 
did their best work in the hands of this 
game, and more than once seemed on the 
point of outclassing their opponents. When 
the seore marked 14 all, excitement ran 
high: No long. runs were made, but the 
service of each side was very powerful. 
Sands clinched the game by sending a serv- 
ice that the Quakers found it impossible to 
return: and he soon secured the sufficient 
number of aces to win, by the score of 17 
to 14. Sands really did the greater part of 
the winning work. In fact, his exhibition 
was deeidedly the finest of the entire day's 
play, and he showed that he will be a pow- 
erful opponent, for Natiorfal championship 
honofs a little later in the season. The 
scores of the match/are: setae 


; Potnta. 
‘harles Sands and* Lawrence °* 
CWaterbur New a aie 15 15. 16 17-62 
George eFa n a ing 
Spee: Philadelphiq.. - enevedn 13 11. 9 14-47 
Whil#! the playine|of Sands was the Best 
all-around exhibitior! of the games, the spe- 
cial feature of the match came in the first 
game of the. gecorid match. The Phijadel- 
phians were George Brooke and Robert K. 
Cassatt.. Whjtney an@ Barger started off 
in a dashing manner, and by dint of well- 
placed serves secured a substantial lead, 
so when they had secured 10. of the neces- 
sary 15, victory for. them seemed assured, 
In the.fourth hand Brooke stepped to the 
service line and by a.remarkable exhibition 
that was received with loud applause man- 
aged to make 14 aces before stopping play. 
This unusual run was viewed with enthu- 
siasm by all the racquet players present, 
and it was the talk of the club for the re- 
mainder of the day. Such a run is seldom 
made during an entire season’s matches, 
and it gave the Philadelphians the game 
y 15 to 10. 
o*-4 3 was evidently unnerved by his 
brilliant play-in the second game, for 
neither he nor Cassatt succeeded in stop- 
ping the service of Barger and Whitney 
to any appreciable extent, and the game 
went against them by the easy score of 
15 to 7. The third game was almost a 
repetition, the local pair winning by 15 to 
§. Whitney did some splendid work and 
Was very steady throughout. The Phila- 
delphians got a big start early in the fourth 
‘ame, and virtually outplayed the New 
orkers, who seemed almost unable even 
to hit the ball. The latter scored but 6 In 
the entire game. They more than atoned 
for their heavy defeat in the next set, whén 
they served and volleyed with telling ef- 
fect, making the Quakers appear as help- 
less as the*New Yorkers had previously 
been, and. the former were completely 
routed byn15 to 4, the biggest defeat of 
the day. ‘In the final game Whitney and 
Barger put up a good team combination, 
and won in only a fair exhibition by both 
gides by ‘15 to 10, the visitors evidently 
being tired. The matches best 
four out of seven sets. 


The detailei score: 


were the 


Total 
Points. 


ilton Barger and Payne 
Av ultney. New York...10 15 15 6 15 15-76 
George Brodke and R. K. — 

Cassatt, Philadelphia..16 7 9 15 4 10-60 


those present were R. H, Will- 
eee ident a the Racquet and Tennis 
Club; Reginald Brooks, J. Insley Blair, 
Henry Gilsey, William 8. paey. Gerald Cur- 
tis, T. C. Dunham, dJr., F. . Lee, W. B. 
Hopkins, J. H. Mason, J. M. Elisworth, J. 


rach, W. E.. Gly G.. W, Curtis, 
, ng L. Wrenn, W. kK Matthews, Daniel 
Miller, William Witherspoon, Henry Cc, Mor- 
timer, Morton S. Paton, L. E. Larocque, 
R. M. Townsend, John Longacre, E. A. 
Thompson, James Harriman, W. A, Thomp- 
son, B. R. Marvin, H. K. Vingut, Ernest 
La Montagne, Capt. Lydig, R. A. Peabody, 
and &. P. Blagden. Among the Philadel- 
phians were Hamilton Disston, J. K. Mit- 
cheil, 8. K.’ Reeves, Walter R. Furness, and 


5. M. Church. 


CYCLE OFFICERS ELECTED. 


New Districts May Be Added to Century 
Road Club Association—New Home 
for Long Island Members. 


As the result of the mail vote which has 
just been taken by ‘the Century Road Club 
Association, that organization, with its 
membership of over 1,000 active riders, now 
the largest wheeling body in existence, will 
start the new year with the strongest board 
of officers it has ever had. 

The National officers for 1904 are: Presi- 
dent—Charles P. Staubach of Yonkers, N. 

First Vice Presidcnt-D. M. Adee of 
Eos csopanttait L. I.; Second Viég President— 
H. L. Judd of Chicago, lll.; Secretary—J. 
M. Ferry of New York; Treasurer—D. H. 
Lodge of New York. 

The Eastern District, comprising all the 
territory east of the Ohio River, has elect- 
ed ag District Centurion John Castles of 
Wew York, as Secretary-Treasurer H. H. 
Thyer of New York, and as Directors John 
T. Wail, New York; L. V. D. Harden- 
bergh, Brooklyn; John W. Gull, New York; 
W. H. Latham, Brooklyn, and R. A. Van 
Dyke, New York. The Western District of- 
ficers are: District Centurion—P.*A. Rock- 
lage; Secretary—G. Badenoch; Treasurer— 
A. Nelson; Directors-—R. J. Lyla, J. Epp, 
D. Cameron, Col! M. W. Lyman, and L. J. 
Leonard, .all of Chicago 

President-elect Staubach announces as 
the National Commitees for 1904: Legisla- 


tion—E. ee Ferguson, New York; R. J. 

Lyie, Chicago, and Dr. L. C. Le Roy, New 

fork; Road Records—8. Mehrbach, New 

ork; Col. M. W. Lyman, Chicago, and 
E. Due, Brooklyn. 

It is a that the new National of- 
ficers will, soon after taking office, find it 
necessary to divide the present Bastern 
District into at least three new districts, 
and the present Western district into at 
least’two, whereupon a special election of 
officers will be held in the new districts. 


Anticipating this, the Long Island member- 
ship has already leased a clubhouse in 
Brooklyn, The present clubhouse at 310 
West fty-third Street, New York, has 
proved too small for meeting purposes, and 
the Eastern District has moved to 846 Sev- 
enth Avenue. ‘ 

The plans of the Century Road Club of 
America include National century, mileage, 
and membership competitions for valu& le 
rizes this year, also for similar competl- 
ions and century ruris, club runs, races, 
and record trials as well as social entertain- 
ments, in each district. 


AMERICAN RIDERS WIN. 


Cycling Team in Australia Captures All 
Leading Events—Taylor Soon 
to Join Them. : 


Iver Lawson, Floyd MacFarland, and 
Hardy Downing, the three American cy- 
clists, are winning fame in Australia, where 
they have been joined by Orlando Stevens. 
The men have been in Australia less than 
three months, and during ‘that time have 
won every prize competed for. The ad- 
dition of Stevens to the trio indicates that 
the Americans intend remaining for a while 


longer. Major Taylor will also join the 
party shortly. 

Lawson in a letter to a friend in this 
country tells of the way in which MacFar- 
land and himself won nine out of eleven 
races at Sydney, New South Wales, re- 
cently, and swept the board of all first 
money in the races at Melbourne.  Aus- 
tralia Was proven a bonanaz for the Amer- 
icans, and their complete success has stirred 
up considerable envy among the other 

riders. 

It has been pldnnecd that Stevens and 
Downing shall set pace for the other two 
riders, wno have been winning nearly every 
race. : 

The purses offered in Australia appear 
enormous in comparisen to what the Amer- 
icans competed for here, while the entry 
lists, too, are very large. For instance, the 
Austral Handicap, the biggest cycle event 


of the year, had 188 entries, while the prizes 


amount to £1,000, ($5,000.) 

YALE BASEBALL PLANS. 
Dr, W. H. Murphy Will Train the Candi- 
dates This Year—Outlook Bright 


for Strong Team. 


NEW HAVEN, Jan. 2.—Dr. William H. 
Murphy, Yale '98, who coached the Yale 
batsmen last year, will again have charge 
of the baseball plans of the New Haven 
collegians this coming season. Definite an- 
nouncement to this effect is expected next 
week by Capt. Winslow. Dr. Murphy was 
a noted baseball player while at Yale, and 
after graduation played short stop for the 
New York Nationals for several years, later 
coaching university teams in the West. 
Last year he brought Yale up to an excep- 
tionally high standard in baseball excel- 
lence, but was handicapped by the lack of 


year will see Yale/ well equipped in the box, 
and, as the remainder of the team is prac- 
tically intact from last year, a first-class 
season is looked for. » 

Donahue, the Cleveland American League 
player, will have the pitching staff in hand 
also help in working up the 

batting, which for some years has been 

poor at Yale. It is also probable that one 
or two other baseball players from the big 
teams will assist in the season’s work, 
ay them being Lush of. Detroit, a for- 
} mer Ad Haven e player. The Yale 


and will 


effective twiMers,-It is expected that this: 


cage is now the greatest handicap 
to the production. of a good.team by Winter 
work, as it is badly dilapidated. A_ new 
cage is expected to be built by duate 
subscription next season. The Yale fresh- 
men will.turn out at the commencement 
of the Winter term this.coming week, but 
the regulars will not go into training until 
February. 
It will also be announced next week that 
ex-Captain G, B. Waterman will be the 
graduate assistant coach for the Yale crew 
for 1904.. He will be assisted by Stroke 
Cameron of the 1902 boat. Professional 
Coach John Kennedy will, as usual, have 
entire charge of the development of the 
oarsmen. 


| COLUMBIA’S INDOOR GAMES. 


Many Relay Races and Two A. A. U. 
, Championships for the Madison 
Square Garden Meet. 


An unusually fine array of first-class 
events has been scheduled for the Columbia 
University games at Madison Square. Gar- 
den on Jan. 30. Besides the*intercollegiate 

| relay races at one and two miles, in which 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Columbia will 
take part, there will be nine other relays. 
The National Guard, the private and public 
schools, both high and elementary, the In- 
dian League, the Young Men's Christian 
Association, and the athletic clubs each 

| has its special relay event, while there is a 

' match relay race between Columbia Law 
School and the College of PhySicians and 
Surgeons. The different classes at Colum- 
bia will also have a mile relay. 

G. T. Kirby, the graduate manager, has 
obtained permission to run the sixty-yard 
and two-mile championships of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union. He also placed on the 
programme a sixty-yard run, handicap; 
600-yard run, handicap; one-mile run, hand- 
{cap; high jump, handicap, with a six-inch 
limit; sixteen-pound shot, handicap, with a 
sixt-foot limit, and a pole vault, handicap, 
with a six-inch lHmit. 


CAT AND BIRD SHOW. 


Annual Poultry Exhibit Opens This 
Week in Madison Square Garden. 


A big list of entries is announced for 
the fifteenth annual exhibition of the New 
York Poultry, Pigeon, and Pet Stock As- 
sociation, which will be the next big 
attraction at Madison Square Garden. The 
show will open Tuesday, morning, and 
will continue through the week. T. A. 
Havemeyer, Jr., is President of the associa- 
tion, and he will be a large exhibitor in 
the pigeon classes, in which he invariably 
wins many of the chief prizes. A large num- 
ber of new exhibitors will be seen in the 
finer classes of birds, and the customary 
classes of poultry will be fully as large 
as in former years. The exhibit of cage 
and song birds will be under the imme- 
diate supervision of the New York Ornitho- 
logical Society. 

More attention will be given this sea- 
son to the cat show than in pré¥ious years. 
The cats wiil be shgwn in the eert room 

| the Garden, and the chief trophy wilt 


be the Hofstra cup, awarded last year 
for the first time. The iucreasing inier- 
est in cat shows has led té the formatign 
of the Atlantic Cat Club, and as its mem- 
bership has grown considerably since the 
year ago, the biggest entry iist of 
cats already assured. early all of the 
leading cat fanciers in America will be 
represented, and the classes ve been en- 
larged. Mrs. W. 8. Hofstra of Garden City 
resident of the Atlantic Cat Club, and 
she will be a prominent exhibitor. The 
Cat Show. will open Wednesday and will 
be in session three days, closing Friday 
ht. 

ecretary H. V. Crawford reports the 
largest number of entries in every de- 
partment that the association ever had. 
' 


show # 


is 
ni 


The club meetings announced aré: Ameri- 
ean Partridge me enertte Club, American 
Turbit Club, American Silver Penciled Wy- 
andctte Club, American Buff Wyandotte 
Club, American Buff Plymouth Rock Club, 
and American Orpington Club on Wednes- 
day. Natjonal Bantam Association, Ameri- 
ean White Plymouth Rock Club, National 
Single Comb White Leghorn Club, and Buff 
Leghorn Club_ on ursday. American 
Jacobin Club, Eastern Magpie Club, Kast- 
ern Fantail Club of America, Leghorn 
Club, American Carrier and Parb Club on 
Friday. 7. . , 


At the Brooklyn Gun Club Traps. 
The Brooklyn Gun Club, was well repre- 
sented in the series of’ shoots at the club 
grounds, Old Mill Road, East New York, 


yesterday afternoon. Snow, sleet, and in- 
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tense cold did not seem to affect the shoot- 
ing a great deal. Ten men, contesting in 
two squads, entered fer the 100-clay-target 


competition for a handsome punch_ bowl. 
William Hatfield, J. B. Winters, and Leon 
Goether made straight scores, and a shoot- 
off at twenty-five targets was necessary, 
In this Goether won. 
The scores follow: 
PUNCH BOWL TROPHY—100 TARGETS. 
Hep. T. 
Leon Goether...:36 1 
William Hatfield.35 100|)\W. Hopkins 
I. B. Winters....35 100}0. Grimmel 
Louis Countz. . «35 
Cc, F, Dudley..... 6 92\Dr. Da 
MATCH—10 TARGHTS. 
IC. F.. Dudley 
Gir. Hatfield 


MATCH—15 TARGETS. 


. f. : . 
Leon Goether........ 1.91C. F. Dudley. ....ctee-- 
Dr. Di R. H. Grimmel.7......7 

810, Grimmel 6 


MATCH—10 TARGETS. 
2 J.. Pichner 
R. H, Grimmel,.,..--- 
Oo, Grimmel eee 


Leon Goether 
W. Hopkins., 
Louis Countz.,. 
Dr. Davis 


oooh 
covet 
a) 


MATCH~—10 TARGETS. 
= 
1 O,. Grimmel 


TRAVIS WINS GOLF CUP. 


Beats W. C. Fownes, Jr., in Close Game 
at Pinehurst. 


Special to The New York Times. 

PINEHURST, N.°C., Jan. 2.—Walter J. 
Travis, the National amateur golf cham- 
pion, won the first cup, to-day in the final 
round of the four-day Rinehurst Golf Club 
tournament, beating We C. Fownes, Jr., of 
Pittsburg by the clese score of 2 up and 
1 to play. The match was one of the most 
exciting of the week, for at one tite it 
looked very much as if the champion was 
doomed to defeat. The contests in all the 
final cup matches were thirty-six holes, and 
at the en@of the morning round of eighteen 
holes, Travis and Fownes were even. A 


large crowd watched the concluding half. ‘ 


Fownes played a superbly steady game, 
holding the champion down to the closest 
and best kind of play, and only on the 
seventeenth hole, or thirty-fifth in all, was 
the match decided in favor of Travis. , 
Nearly all of thé final cup events had 
close finishes, Robert Goodbody of the 
North Jersey Country Club and a New 
York broker, won the third consolation cup 
by the narrow margin of one up over 
George W. Watts of Poland Springs. W. 
R. Hotchkin of Montclair won the second 


cup in the special event started yesterday. 

He beat R.'O. Lamb of Boston by 7 up and 

5 to play. 

Besides these final events there was an 
eighteen-hole handicap which had the un- 
nemasty large number of over fifty start- 
ers. he trophy- was the Berkshire Cup, 
and was won by Milton C, Work of Phila 
delphia, with a net score of 76 from 1 
handicap. F, J. Bailey of Chicago was 
but one stroke behind him. Ormeby Me- 
Cammon of Washington tied for the lowest 
gross score, 80 strokes, with-C. B. Fownes 
of Pittsburg. The results in the various 
events, which closed one of the most suc- 
. cessful tournaments ever held at Pinehurst, 
are: 

First Cup.—Finals—W. J. Travis, Garden City, 
beat W. C, Fownes, Jr., Highland of Pittsburg, 
2 up andi to play, 

Consolation.—Finals—O. McCammon, Chevy 
Chase, beat C. B. Fownes, Highland of Pittsa- 
burg, 1 up. 

Second Cup.—Finals—D. M. Cole, Takoa of West- 
field, Mass., t W. Elder Marcus, Mont- 
clair, 2 up and 1 to play. n 

Consolation.—Finals—W. C. Fownes, Highland f 
Pittsburg, beat W. W. Burton, Dakewout, 
up and to oy a 

Third Cup.—Finals—F, J. Bailey, Chestnut Hill) 
Chicago, beat F. Walter Hentz, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, 9 up and 7 to play. ‘ 

Consolation.—Finals—Robert Goodbody, New 
York, beat Georg? W. Watts, Poland Springs, 


1 up. 

Special Tournament.—First Eight Semi ‘Finals— 
I. W. Kemble, Philadelphia, beat Henry: Wy 
Brown, Ekwanok, 5 up and 3 to play; George 
C, Datton, Oakley, beat F. O. Horstman, Chevy 
Chase, 1 up, ; 
Finals—Dutton heat Kemble, 5 up and 4 t 


play. 

Second Eight, Semi Finals—W. R. Hotchkin, 
Montclair, beat 8S. Y, Ramage, Oil City, 5 up 
and 3 to play; R. O. Lamb, Commonwealth of 
Boston, beat S§. B. Ayers, New York, 1 up. 
Selon otcnnts beat Caine 7 up and & td 


HANDICAP. 


M. C. Work, Philadelphia 88 
F.'J. Bailey, Chestrar Hill 89 
C. B. Fownes, Highland, Pittsburg 80 
O, McCammon, Chevy Chase 80 
W._R. Hotchkin, Montclair 
G. B, Carpenter, Chicago 
8. H. Austin, Philajelphia 
A. C. Aborn, Montclair 
John 8. Hill, Poland Springs 
W. C. Fownes, Jr., Highland 
Robert Goodbody, New York. 
George C. Dutton, Oakley. 
£. A. Freeman, Montclair... 
H. C, Fownes, Highland... 
G,.W. Watts, Poland Springs 
D. M. Cole, Takoa, Mass 
I, W. Kemble, Philadelphia 
W. C. Fownes, Highland,........ 92 
J, H. Clapp, Chevy Chase........ 98 
Henry W. Brown, Ekwanok 97 
F. O. Horstman, Chevy Chase..... 88 
Jasper Lynch, Lakewood..... ° X 
M, 8. Willing, Ekwanok 
G. H. Milliken, Baltimore...) 
8. Y. Ramage, Oil City 
Walter J, Travis, Garden City.... 
J. H. Hawley, New York.. 
W. C. Préenan, Montclair... ; 
W. F. Smith, Medford ..- 100 
F,. Walter Hentz, Mount Airy..... 104 
Capt. J. P. Crane, Winchester...111 
W. W. Burton, Lakewood 100 
J. Henry Hentz, Jr., Mount Airy.112 
W. J. Boardman, Chevy Chase...106 
D. B. Kyle, Philadelphia 
E, A, Bailey, 
H. H . Fox, Oakley..,..... atiieee 
Cc, M. Brett, Brookline. 

| memesmemen 


Results of New Orleans Races. 

NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 2.—Witful was un- 
able to make the concession of weight asked 
of her in the Audubon Handicap to-day. 
The race was a mile and a sixteenth and 
worth $1,380 to the winner. In spite of the 
impost the talent made the filly favorite 
and supported her well. The Bennett can; 
didate, Little Scout, was a strong secpnd 
choice, and, though given the longest jour- 


ney, went to the front when called on 
and won with but little effort. Summary: 

FIRST RACE.—Mile; selling. Choice, 111 

unds, (Fuller,) 5 to 1, won; Potente, 103, (W. 
‘isher,) 11 to 5, second; Bengal, 108,. (Munro,) 
16 to 1, third. Time—1:45 2-5. John. Coulter, 
Star and Garter, McWilliams, Lady Matchless, 
H,. L. Coleman, Alpaca, One More, and Brass 
also ran. 

SECOND RACE.—Six furlongs. Clanger, 
(Romanelli,) 9 to 1, won; St. Merry Legs, 100, 
(W. Fisher,) 15 to 1, second; Second Sight, 100, 
(Robbins,) 7 to 1, third. Time—1:18. Rachel 
Ward, Arthur, King’s Charm, St. Jolly, Lolly 
Dalley, Kingsland, and Clarence also ran. 

THIRD RACE.—Five furlongs. Parisienne, 
100 pounds, (Higgins,) 11 to 6, won; Josette, 100, 
(Davisson,) 7 to 10, second; Our. Nugget, 100, 
(Robbins,) 9 to 1, third. Time—1:02 3-5, 
Nell also ran. 

FOURTH RACE.—The Audubon Handicap; 
one mile and a sixteenth. Little Scout, 114 
pounds, (W. Hicks,) 4 to 1, won; Luralighter, 
108, (Stille,) 13 to 1, second; Witful, 127, (Ful- 
fer,) 7 to 5, third. Time—1:504-5. Bon Mot, 
Major Mansir, Rankin, Overhand, and Locket 
also ran. 

FIFTH RACE.--Selling; one*mile. Oclawaha, 
111 pounde, (Fuller,) 11 to 5, won; Calcutta, 102, 
(Sallings,) 12 to 1, second; Blué Blaze, 106, 
(Wolff,) 12 to J, third. Time—1:46 2-5, Pirate's 
Daughter, Arden, Mission, Ida Penzance, Royal 
Pirate, Marco, and Captain Duckadoo also ran. 

SIXTH RACBE.—Selling; one mile and three- 
eighths. Larry Wilt, 91 pounds, (W. Hennessy,) 
8 to 1, won; Free Admission, 94, (H. Phillips,) 
3 to 1, second; Henry of Franstamar, 87, (Spur- 
line.) 11 to 5, third. Time—2:26 2-5. Fullback, 
aiary Moore, Ben Hempstead, and The Talisman 
also ran. 


Memphis Jockey Club ‘Stake Events, . 

MEMPHIS, Tenn.,- Jan. 2.—Entries for 
eight stakes to be decided at the 104 
Spring meeting of the new Memphis Jockey 
Club and for the Tennessee Derby ‘and Oaks 
for 1905 will close to-morrow. The stakes 
are: For two-year-olds: Gaston Hotel 
Stakes, colts and geldin $1,000 added. 
Ardelle Stakes, fillies, $1, added. Mem- 
phis Stakes, five furlongs, $2,000 added 

For three yeagrnea: Hotel Gayoso Stakes, 
$1,000 added, one mile. For three-year-olds 
and upwards: sfontgomers Handieap, $3,006 
added, mile and a sixteenth. Peabody Ho- 
tel Handteap. $1,500 added, mile and an 
eighth « Tennessee Brewing Company 
Stakes, selling $1,000 added, seven furlongs. 
Cotton Steeplec , handicap, $1,500 added, 
about two miles. 

For 1905: Tennessee Derby, $5,000 added, 
mile and a furlong. Tennessee Oaks, $2.000 
added, mile. 


Bascball Players for Jacksonville. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2.—Manager Con- 
nie Mack of the Philedelphia American 
League Baseball Club has announced that 
be will take his team to Jacksonville en 


March 10 for fering practice. The players 
will remain there three weeks, returning 
here in time to play an ante-season series 
of games with the Philadelphia National 
League Club, 


110, 


Sweet 


Prospect for Good Tournaments at 
Camden and Aiken. 


World’s Fair Games Likely to be Played 
in. October—Team from Hawaiian 
Islands Coming to America. 


‘ 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Polo Association will be held within 
a few days for the purpose of electing the 
Yale and Hartford Polo Clubs to member- 
ship, and the dates for the Southern tour- 
naments will probably be arranged at that 
time. These events will be at Camden, 8. 
C., and Aiken, 8. C,, and there is a bare 
possibility that the recently organized New 
Orleans Club may ask for tournament dates 
early in the year. 

R. L. Barstow, Jr., the Camden Country 
Club delegate to the Polo Association, and 
who played on several local club teams 
during the past season, has been at Cam- 
den for over a month with his ponies. He 
states that more pélo is being played there 
this Winter than at any previous seasgn 
since the organization of the club. The 
field has been considerably improved, and 
the regular team is developing into good 
polo form. A. D. Kennedy, Jr., N. C.-Boy- 
kin, C. C. Brown, K. G. Whistler, E. 8. 
Vaux, W. C. Salmond, and J. Teane are 
among the club’s leading players. The club 
will enter a team in the Aiken tournament, 
and the latter club will send a team to 
Camden. During the next two months a 
number of Northern clubmen will go to 
Aiken. Many of them will be polo players 
from the Meadow Brook,; Westchester, and 
Lakewood Clubs, and a series of club 
matches will probably begin in February, 
continuing at intervals to the end of 
March. The regular Aiken tournament will 
come in March. 

The plans for the coming World’s Fair 
tournament at St. Louis have progressed 
so far as to result in a general acceptance 
of the proposition made by the Eastern 
members of the committee that a date in 
the Fall of the year be chosen for the big 
tournament. The St. Louis members origi- 
nally asked that such a tournament be 
played in May or June. The Hastern mem- 
bers explained the difficulties of getting 
their best teams together so early to go to 
St. Louis, and the month of October has 
now been tacitly agreed upon as the more 
favorable time. H, L. Herbert, George J. 
Gould, an@ William A. Hazard compose the 
Eastern members of the Equestrian World's 
Fair Committee, -and invitations have been 
extended to R. L. Agassiz of the Myopia 
Club, near Boston, and Charles Wheeler of 
the Bryn Mawr Club, near Philadelphia, 
to become members of the committee. G. 
Herbert Walker of St. Louis, who is acting 
as Chairman of the committee, says that 
everything is progressing favorably, and 
the Westerners now feel that October would 
bring out the best results for the interna- 
tional tournament. 

There is a possibilty that a team from 
the Hawalian Islands may compete in the 
World's Fair games. There are four polo 
clubs in the Hawalian Islands, and a team 
has lately. been picked to come to America 
in March and play in the tournament at 
the Burlingame Club, near San Francisco. 
The four men selected to come are Charles 
A. Rice, Frank Baldwin, Walter F. Dilling- 
ham, and Charles 8. Dole. Baldwin is a 
graduate of Yale and Dillingham of Har- 
vard. The latter is a brother of the Captain 
of last season's Harvard 'Varsity crew, and 
he himself was, prominent as an athlet 
while in Harvard. Dole is a graduate o 
the Leland Stanford University. They 
have all played polo for several years, and 
it is the intention of the World's Fair Com- 
mittee to extend an invitation to them to 
compete in the St. Louis game, This ts the 
first time that a regular’ team from. the 
Hawaiian Islands has ever attempted a 
visit to the United States, and the event 
has occasioned considerable activity in polo 
among the clubs on the Pacific Coast. 


The Kanals Club team won the polo cham- 
pionship of the Hawaiian Island this sea- 


son, the competition bringing out a larger 
number of en than ever was the case 
getore in those Pacific islands. Charles 


ce Ff member of the champion team, 
while Dillingham and Dole are members 
af the defeated team for the highest honors. 

the Hawaiian Islands are now a part. of 

e United States it may be that. after the 
proposed visit applications to join the Na- 
tional association may be receiv The 
op ghrwme J is bright for forming a Pacific 

olo association, for there are several clubs 
n California where the game is played be- 
side Burlingame, and such an organization 
would benefit the sport in that lo ty and 
possibly result in the sending of teams to 
the tournaments in Chicago and 8t. Louis, 
The Onwentsia_ Club, near Chicago, and 
the St. Louls Country Club are the most 
Western members of the Polo Associjation 
at the present time, not including of course 
some of the army posts which have affill- 
ated clubs with the regular Army Polo Club 
et became an association member last 

pring. 

With the addition of the two new clubs 
about to be elected to the Polo Associa- 
tion, the total membership will be thirty- 
three clubs. The increase for the year 
has been remarkable, six new clubs having 
been admitted already, so that before the 
annual meeting, the new membership ead- 
ditions will be eight clubs. Those previous- 
ly “elected are Albany, Rochester, Army, 
New Orleans, Norfolk Country, and Rum- 
ford. All have shown genuine activity in 
the game. The Army Polo Club has given 
a stimulus to polo through the various 
posts that has been highly beneficial to 
the men, and the military aspect of the 
game has been, for the first time, made 
clearly a In England; polo in the 
army is, if anything, the most notable feat- 
ure of the sport, the’ leading members of 
many clubs being retired army officers wno 
have become adepts in all points of the 
game through long practice in India and at 
other army centres. 

The West Point cadets suffered the loss 
last Fall of many of their best polo pontes 
by an attack of the glanders, but it is ain- 
derstood that the War Department will fur- 
nish the Academy with a number of new 
ones, copectally selected for quick work, 
and the plans for the regular contests this 
pring between the cadets and 
Squadron A are not nko? to suffer any 
further curtsitIment. The intention now is 
to hold two matches in the Spring,.one be- 
ing the postponed game of last Fall at Van 


coming 


Cortlandt 
send its regular team to West Point for 
the annual game there, probably tn June. 
The. Polo Committee of the squadron is 
making arrangements also for a lot of 
new ponies from Texas, and they will ar- 
rive several weeks before the openi of 
the polo season, so that they may be given 
thorought practice by/the troopers at the 
Van ee eain Park fields before the tour- 
n. 


naments 
Plans for Oxford and Cambridge Meet. 
Special to The New York Times. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 2.—If plans 
now being worked out by the Yale track 
athletic leaders materialize, next Summer 
is likely to see a restmption of athletic 
meets bétween Cambridge and Oxford of 
the English universities and Yale and Har- 

i 


vard of the American. Bx-Capt. J. B. 
Thomas of last year’s Yale track. team has 
discussed such a meet in London with the 
Englishmen, and it has been talked over in 
committee meeti at Yale. The decision 
on ‘the question, however, will be left to 
Harvard, which last year declined to go 
abroad when Yale was ready. 


Billiard Tournament for Amateurs. 

Tournament play for the new year will] 
begin at Maurice Daly's Billiard Academy, 
Thirty-first and. Breadway, to-morrow 
night, and four of, New York’s leading 
amateurs will play one game a night, at 
18.2 balk-line, for a handsome prize offered 


by Maurice Daly. The first game wil 
have as contestants W. Gershel, who has 
and F, 
lay- 
ford, 


been handica d at oints 
M. Candor, playi bab he oth 
ers entered in the tourney are L. 
300, and S. Fredericks, 300. 


Parkway Driving Club Will Rebuild. 


The Parkway Driving Club’s house, which 
was partially destroyed by fire on Thurs- 
day morning, is to be rebuilt. This was 
decided upon at a meeting of the Ex- 

' ecutive Committee last night at Lemmer- 
ans Hotel, Myrtle. Avenue and Washing- 

| ton Street, Brooklyn) The loss to the club 

| by ‘the fire was about 815,000, which is 

| cove by insurance. Plans for the re- 
pela of the house will be left to the 
new officials of the elub, and it is proposed 
to make extensive improvements in the new 
structure. 


er 
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ark, while the squadron -will’ 
five-yard. mark, George Stoltz, 


ception of Fort Constitution, N. 


SHOOTING - IN. BLIZZARD 


Clay Target Competitions Go on 
Merrily at Bay Ridge. 


_Brigham Makes Perfect Score of Twen- 


ty-five for January Cup—Other 
' Good Performances. 


In the blinding snowstorm and with @ 
cold, biting, and heavy northeast wind | 
Hhlowing in their faces, ten hardly and | 
resolute members of the Crescent Athletic | 
Club of Brooklyn participated in the usual 
weekly clay-target competitions at the 
Bay Ridge grounds yesterday. For nearly | 
three hours these enthusiastic shooters 
went forth from the shooting house to the 
traps, with barely time enough to warm 
their numb fingers between competitions, 
and in face of all the obstacles shot in 
surprisingly good form. Ip the opinion of 
the oldest shooters of the club, it was the 
severest day that they had ever experienced 
at the home grounds. f 

H. M. Brigham, one of the few scratch 
men of the club, carried off the honors of 
the day. He was a starter in every‘event 
on the programme, besides indulging in four 
special matches, in which L. M. Palmer, 
Jr., Frank B. Stephenson,and @. C. Grin- 
nell, Jr., were contestants. Brigham start- 
ed off by breaking twenty-five straight 
targets in the first contest for the Janu- 
ary Cup. He fell off slightly in the shoot 
for the Sykes Team Cup, missing three out 
of twenty-five, Still, forty-seven out of a 
possible fifty was accounted to be an ex- 
cellent performance under the severe 
weather conditions. 

Brigham was second to F. B. Stephenson 
in the first-division shooters for the Palmer 
Trophies, but the former led in the actual 
number of breaks. After this, however, 
the cold weather evidently told on him, as 
it did on all other contestants, and his 
average was considerably affected. Dur- 
ing the day, Brigham shot in three twenty- 
five-tarket ‘competitions, scoring sixty-six 
out of seventy-five; he got nine in a fifteen- 
target trophy shoot, and in four ten-target 
affairs scored thirty-one out of a possible 
forty. Altogether, he broke 106 out of 130. 

Only two teams shot in the eighth contest 
for the Sykes Cup, and for the fifth time 
Brigham and Palmer made the highest 
score—44. Other winners in the event have ! 
been H. B.Vandeveer and HE. H. Lott, Capt. 
Money and L. C. Hopkins, and E. T. Bed- 
ford, Jr., and Dr J. J. Keyes. 

In the shoot for the Palmer Trophies L. 
C. Hopkins duplicated the score which won 
for him the New Year’s Cup on Friday, and 
incidentally broke? more targéts than any 
other man in the event. 

Four special matches, which wound up 
the day’s sport, were really side issues for 
trophies between *H. M. Brigham-and L. 
M. Paimer, Jr. They tied three times; 
then Palmer broke eight to Brigham’s 
seven. and the fn was over. Scores follow: 


JANUARY CUP.—25 TARGETS. 
H’tap. T, H' cap. 
. Brigham..,.0 25L. M. Palmer, Jr..1 
. Stephenson..2 24Dr. J, J. Kéyes....2 
. Southworth..3 220. C. Grinnell}, Jr.. 
22T. W. Stake..... 4 
22G. G. Stephenson. . 


SYKES TEAM CUP.-—25 TARGETS. 
H'cap. T. H'cap, 
. M. Brigham....0 22F. B. Stephenson. .2 
. M. Palmer, Jr..1 22G. G* Stephenson..2 2 
Team total . 44 Team total : 
TROPHY SHOOT.—25 TARGETS. 
cap. T. H'cap, T. 
. Gy Stephenson..2 21 
M, Palmer, Jr..1 22L. C. Hopkins 20 
M. Brigham....0 22A, G. Southworth..3 19 
B. Stephenson..2 240. T. MeDermott..5 10 
PALMER :‘TROPHIES.—25 TARGETS. 


FIRST. DIVISION, 


T. 
L, 
H, 
B. 


H'cap, T. H' cap. 
F. B. Stephenson..2 20Dr. J. J. Keyea....0 
H. M. Brigham....0 19 
SECOND DIVISION. 
H'cap. T. H’cap. 
xX <, sapnine. «+f 250. C. Grinnell, Jr..5 
A. G. Southworth..3 23 


TROPHY SHOOT.—15 TARGETS. 


H’cap. T. @ H’ cap, 
F, B. Stephenson..1 12L. M. Palmer, Jr.. 
A. G. Southworth..1 11H..M. Brigham.... 
Dr, Key 100, C. Grinnell, Jr..! 
ut. 8T. W, Stake 
8 


es 1 
oe 2 
CIAL ‘“MATCH.—10 TARGETS. 


H. M. Brigham SF. B. Stephenson 
L. M. Palmer, Jr 80. C. Grinnell, Jr 


SPECIAL MATCH.—10 TARGETS. 


T. 
H. M. Brigham 7L. M. Palmer, Jr. 
SPECIAL MATCH.—10 TARGRTS. 


tT, 
90. C. Grinnell, Jr 
. Palmer, 9 


SPECIAL MATCH.—10 TARGETS. 
T 


lL. M. Palmer, Jr 
H. M. Brigham 


Target Shoot at Lakewood. 
Special io The New York Times. 
LAKEWOOD, N. J., Jan. 2.—A target 
shoot at the Lakewood traps for a cup 
presented by Dr. Paul T. Kimball brought 
out @ large crowd of sportsmen this after- 
noon. It was anything but a perfect day 
for a match, as heavy sleet was blowing 
across the range. The match was at fifty 
targets. R. A. Rainey of Cleveland, with 
a score of 44, won the cup. The scores: 
R. A. Rainey, 44; P. S. P. Randolph, 39; 
Harry Suydam, 38; F. A. Potts, 36; Alex. 
T. Compton, 36; Lewis-G. Young, 36; L. 
H. Ames, 30; Daniel Bacon, 29, and An- 
Crew J. Murphy, 26, 
Ley 


One Skating Race at Olympia Field. 

On account of the storm the skating 
races announced to be held at the Olympia 
Field, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street 
and Seventh Avenue, yesterday afternoon 
were postponed until next Thursday after- 
noon, with the exeeption of the mile handi- 
cap event. This was decided yesterday, and 
was won by Harry P. MeDonald of the 
New York Athletic Club,from the seVenty- 


f ) with $0 
gores allowance, was second, and Fred 

ayward, with 100 yards, was third. The 
time was 2:47 1-5. 


Drake Wants to Buy English Lad. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan, 2.-A representa- 
tive of John A. Drake, the Chicago turf- 
man, has unsuccessfully visited’ Churchill 
Downs for the purpose of getting a 
price on English Lad, the favorite for the 
Kentucky Derby. Trainer Phillips, who is 
handling English Lad for Fred Cook, the 
owner, stated to-day that he ‘had pre- 
viously refused an offer of $20/000 for the 
horse. 


Yacht Opah Changes Hands. 

Hollis Burgess of Boston has gold the 
twenty-five-foot cruising knockabout Opah, 
owned by W. L. Davis of Berlin, Conn., to 
Walter C. Lewis of Boston,.a member of 
the Boston Yacht Club. The Opah is an 
unusually handsome boat, desigried by Bin- 
ney and built. by Lawley. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


eh 
Army. . 


The transfer of the following-named officers to 


/the cavalry arm, witt rank from ‘Oct. 9, 1903, is 


anrounced: Second Lieuts. Charles W. Stewart, 
Nineteenth Infantry; Emil Engel, Nineteenth In- 
fantry;' Emmett Addis, Twentieth Infantry, ana 
Har L. King, Twelfth Jnfantry. 

Lieut. Stewart is assigned to the Fifth Cavalry 
at Fore Logan, Col., for assignment to a troop, ’ 
and lay proceed to join the troop:to which he 
may assigned; Lieuts. Engel, Addis, and King 
2 Sg Ninth, Tenth, and First Cavalry, respect- 
vely, u 

The cosarbn hiding officer of each axfillery dis- 
trict, accompanied by such member of his staff 
as he may order to accompany him, will make 
two journeys in January, February, and March, 
to each of the posts in his district, with the ex- 
H.; Fort Cas- 
N. C.; Fort Dade and Fort DeSoto, Fia., 

Morgan, Ala., to which posts only one 
be made during the: months indicated. 

Contract Surgeon. George F. Owens having re- 
ported to the Surgeon neral, is relieved from 
further duty in the Philippines and will proceed 
to his home, Upper Marlboro, and upon arrival 
iy for annulment of contract, 

pt. Fred L. Munson, Ninth Infantry, having 


well, 


SmitheMabley 


| Incorporated, : 


513, 515, 5hZ) 519 SEVENTH AV., N, Y. 
Licensed ‘Importers of 


P anhard @ Renault 
‘ Motor Cars. 


Manufacturers of 


S.@ M. Simplex 
Motor Boats. 


20 to 30 Miles per Hour Guaranteed. 


American Trunk Co. 


17 UNION SQUARE, 


OPP, TIFFANY’S. 


851 BROADWAY, 


NEAR 14TH ST. 


“BUY. OF THE MAKERS.” 


We make the best $5.00 sole leather dress suit case 
in the country. 


The largest line of traveling goods and leather 
novelties at the most satisfactory. prices 
to be found ih New York. 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Our Fist . 


Annual Clearing Sale, 
JANUARY 4th, 5th and 6th. 


- Women’s Suits, Gowns, 
Coats and Wraps. 


Best Values Ever Offered. 


FIFTH AVE., 37th & 38th Sts. 


Canc nc rec cc  e  E a TT ITT, 


Arnheim's 


Semi-Annval 


Remnant 


Sale Starts To-morrow 8 A. M. 


In going over stock the other day, we discovered a 
whole regiment of imported Suitings, all of the $25, $35 and $40 
class. There are just one and two patterns of a kind left from the 
busy winter selling. Any one of ’em that pleases is yours at $17. 

If you want just the coat and vest, $12.50 pays the bill. For 
a separate pair of trousers to fill in your winter wardrobe, $4.50 


will command big choice. 


’Course they'll all be made “Arnheim” Way, that inimitable 


standard of tailoring. 


If the value doesn’t double or triple the 


price and you are disappointed, your money back. — - 


RNHEIM 


Broadway 


and 9th St. 


THE 20 nUUR TRAIN 


Between NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


THE 20TH CENTURY LIMITED 


OVER THE NEW-YORK CENTRAL-LAKE SHORE ROUTE, 


Yos, it makes the time from New York to Chicago and from Chicago to New 


York in 20 hours, and it does it every day in the year. 


No other train does this. 


See New York Central time tabie in daily papers. 
It is called ‘‘The Busy Man’s Train,’’ ‘* The Time Saver,” ‘* The Space Anni- 
hijator,’’ and illustrates the progress made by the New York Centrai Lines in Ameri- 


can transportation methods. 


Our 52-pageIlustrated Catalogue of the “* Four-Track Series’’ will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp.bp George H. Daniels, General Pussenger Agent, New York. 


r 


been appointed Commissary -of his regiment, will 
proceed to Madfson Barracks, N,.¥.,. and_report 
for duty accordingly. 


Navy. 


Lieut. Commander J. 8. K, Reeves is detailed 
as a member of t boar@ of inspection and 
survey, Washington, D,. C. " 

Lieut. Commander B,* Wi Hodges js detailed 
as Inspector of Ordnance ‘at: Watervielt Arsenal, 
Wes oy » i ¢ ; 

Liéut. J. A, Schofiel@ ia cotdered to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for temporary duty at the 
Bureau of Navigation,’ preliminary to recruit- 
ing duty. 

Lieut. H, B, Price is ofdered to the Pensa- 
cola, San Francisco, Jan. 25. 

Carpenter M. B, Pollok is ordered to the 
navy yard, New York, Department of Con- 
struction and Repair, 


| 


Movements of Naval Vessels. . 


Special to The New York Times. 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 2,—Arrived—Mohican at 
Sen Pedro, Whipple and Worden at Port Tam- 
pa, Kearsarge and Illinois at Culebra, Alabama 
and Massachusetts at St. Thomas, Cuigoa at 
Colon, Callao. at Canton,, Scérpion at Puerto 
Plata, and Abarenda at Lambert Point. 

Sailed—Pompey from Midway. for Guam, Leon- 
idas from Baltimore for eee Roads, Pote- 
mac and Osceola from Key V ons for Guantana- 
mo, Mayflower from Colon to Porto Bello, De- 
troit from Puerto Plata for San Juan, and Her- 
cules from Norfotk for Currituck, 

The Hopkins has beern‘assigned to the 
torpedo boat flotilla and to the coast 
ron, North Atlantic fleet. 


sq 


The Baltimore has been detached from the 


Caribbean squadron. 


The Cleveland has been assigned to the Caribe — 
_bean squadron, 3 4 


2 
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WINTER RESORTS. WINTER “RESORTS. ? WINTER RESORTS. f WINTER RESORTS. WINTER. RESORTS. WINTER RESORTS. WINTER RESORTS. 


er ea ; A cutemnarres Ne ee ee Re ed ooOoOOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeerv 
NORTH CAROLINA. NORTH CAROLINA. EOR.THE: WINTER.GO TO. BEAUTIFUL. NEW JERSEY. \ SEW JERSEY. _, SEW SERS Ss : coy saa 
j Atlantic City. Atlantic City. Atlantic City. 


Ghe CEN TRAL HOTEL af8PxlexetAM2icA...... | —< 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. golf and tennis. “Steamers ‘af Atlas Line Service 
Good Sérvice, Courteous treatment to guests; Cuisine unequalled; Centrally ee oe eet Rawk Masten: pte 
Located. The Traveling Man’s and Tourists’. Favorite home while in Charlotte Thos. Cook & Son, 261 U’way. N.Y. 
Desist oom, Susteee ewbense Aunt i. ‘ry. 


— 


NEW JBRSEY 
Lakewood. 


‘The Lakewood Hotel ||} ¢ATLANTIC CITY. NEW JERSEY. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Rigrencotsa pa larmadirpent! UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN VIEW FROM ALL PARTS OF THE HOTEL. 


Lakewood {s a world-renowned Winter 
resort for health and recreation, and 
its principal hotel, THE LAKEWOOD, 


fs probably the best equipped Winter ‘ 
hotel im the world. NEW YORK’S POPULAR ° 
7 American and 


Golf Links, Indoor Tennis Court, Squash 
Court, Bowling Alley, Palm Gartiens, 


eure e fata ie Pee Winter Resort for Health and Pleasure a> F P) 
scataedamiameiamntiionamean Te eve Largest, Most Metropolitan and Best ' Gr, : uropean an 
THE LAWRENCE Equipped Resort Hotel on the Coast, ) 


Under management of Mra. J. E. McDEVITT. _Tt ‘ ? : 
‘' . LAKEWOOD, N. J. Open All the Year Special January Rates. os 500 Rooms en Suite 


Atlantic City. 


C. E. HOOPER & CO. coe|) GRILL CAFE AND RESTAURANT. ol ae SG with Sea and Fresh Wa- 
‘ The St. Charles, : SOCIAL FEATURES THROUGHOUT Gite ee a. TORT Hee ter Baths. Private Swites 


| 
THE WINTER. nS a Bal fy F 2 e 
KIER We Ora aR Salle and Private Service. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.’ ; 


= - a os te Le 4 Bay 
MUSIC DAILY. we I $y ni es * lee a 
: , 4 a ; art aan i GM 
Directly on the Ocean Front. fe 


. 


oo, 
¥ 


SOSSSSSSSSSSS SO COSSOS 


aiid re ee 


ASHEVILLE, 


Victoria Inn, =", 


rf ny ls 


Remains open through- 
out the year. Sea water in 
all baths. Go'f privileges. 


NEWLIN HAINES, 
*$9999S$$$9$99996599S656 HE 


ATLANTIC Cry, N. J, 

Permanent Sureau of Information With per- 
fonal reprecentut:ve at 1,864 Broadway, above 
Thirty-sixth Street, where information and Ht- 
erature concerning following hotels can be se- 
cured: Hotel Dennis, Hote! Brighton. Haddon 
Hall, Hotel St. Charles, Young’s Hotel, Wilt- 
shire, “arlborou; h House. Dunlop, Hotel — 
side, Hotel Rudolf, The Chalfonte, Hotel 
more, New Strahd Hotel Galen Hall, Sisemecths, 
Garden Garden Hotel, Hotel Raleigh. 


Altitude 2,500 Feet. Fine Spring Water. Modern in Appoiptment. Select and H omelike 
Fine Walks and Drives, Unsurpassed Views. * HOTEL: ‘TRAYMORE, 


%$555699996960600059006084 


80 Bedrooms, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


SHORT DISTANCE FROM STREET CAR LINE. Remains open throughouts the year. Every 
J 2 he ee known comfort and conveniente. Golf privileges; 
running water in bedrooms. 
TRAYMOBRE HOTEL COMPANY. 
D. S. WHITE, President. 


HOTEL RUDOLF. 


Open ail year. N. Y. Rep., 3 Park Piace, will 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. | & MRS. A. D. MARTIN, Prop’r 


call at residences upon application. 


MARLEOROUGH HOUSE. | § B : ANG Ree aN 


Josiah White & Sons. . h rT a oe: 


Ghe BENBOW, “REENSBORO, 


C. D. BENBOW, Proprietor. 


NEW, MODERN, 
COMFORTABLE. 


Eighty Private Baths. 
~ 


GEORGIA, 


HOTEL BON AIR, AUGUSTA, GA. 


This well established a offers or ac- 
commodations in what is admitted to the 
healthiest section of the South. 

Three through trains daily from New York. 
Splendid 18-hole golf course and the hand- 
somest club house in the South. Facilities for all 
outdoor sports, also squaeh courts, bowling al- 
leys, tennis, etc. Gooa quail, snipe, and wood- 


Passenger Elevator. 
Telephone in Every Rooms 
Roof .Promenade with over 


13,000 square feet of southern 
exposure. 


Heated throughout with Hot 
Water. 


THOROUGHLY SANITARY, 
EVERY CONVENIENCE, 


cock shooting. The hotel is situated in a suburb 
of Augusta, with attractive surroundings, pleas; 
ant walks, good roads, and well equipped livery. 
For booklet and full information address 
C. G. TRUSSELL, Mgr. 
Also manager Frontenac Hotel, Thousand ‘Islands, 
New York. 


THOMASVILLE, GA, 
Through Pullman service on fastest trains to 


PINEY WOODS HOTEL, Three-Hour Express Trains, Via C.R. R. NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE AT 3 fury, E. COCHRAN, Manager. 
DOWN IN THE PINE FORESTS. of New Jersey, from New York . | ARTO Chal Me when — 
MAMBOOKLET MAILED. CHAS. R. MYERS, Owner & Prop . 


Country Club, Golf Links, Quail and 


array Wosdlistel Belicructioston. {f) Penna. R. R.s from New York... . eer ee 
Our representative at 3 Park PL, dally 11 to 1, 


= —_ = CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 
STOP OVER ON WAY SOUTH. MODERATE RATES. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


THE MANOR Albemarle Park 


AN EXCLUSIVE INN 


pesates iy a rive ute park of thirty-five acres, on trolley line. A most unique and com- 


Asbury Park. 


reese 5 - Asbury Park. Asbury Park. 
VIRGINIA. VIRGINIA, nanan 


fortable plac to | spend a year or a day, affording all modern comforts and conveniences, 
and in ‘fact TH BEST OF EVERYTHING. Priv ate clubhouse in the Park, with bowling 
alleys, pool aa billiard tables, tennis court, &c., for use’ of the guests. Also large, new 
ballroom 

GOLF LENKS of the Swannanoa Country Club ar2 within five hundred’ yards of the 
Manor, (a mile nearer than to any other public house,) and are in excellent condition. 

SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE COTTAGES are also to be had at The Manor, with or with- 
out board. Fer further information address 


ALBEMARLE PARK COMPANY, 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


SHERWOOD INN| ASBURY PARK, 22 


THE ALL YEAR ROUND RESORT. E ¢ R $ 69 
Delightfully situated age 54 MILES FROM NEW YORK. xcursion Rate $1. 
. LEE ae < 2 Open all year. An Trolley Meets Trains at Interlaken on Sundays, One Mile from Asbury Park. Fare, 5c. , _ 
M\ ideal place tor a Asbury Park, as a Winter resort, is one of the finest spots on the Atlantic Coast. It is eight 
ress Monroe. Book- /g ee Ri P degrees warmer than New York at any time during the cold weather. 
1 — te: : s ¥ winter's sojourn. The mile stretch of board walk, the beautiful driveways, the 27-hole golf course, ice boating 
eee . / and skating on Deal, Wesley and Sunset Lakes afford innumerable opportunities for outdoor 
tion Bureaus or from Special rates week ! exercise. en ad 
ee mete . ‘ Asbury Park has a public library, schools and churches of all denominations. 

Manager. 54 ee or month The following hotels are modern and up to date in every manner, perfectly sanitary, wellQeated, 
, ample sun parlor space, and all have pure artesian water. 

Address the foilowing hotels or circulars at The Times Harlem Branch, 129 West 125th St., 


‘H. C. WILSON, MANAGER. N. ¥. City, 


A S H E V [ L S E 4 Furnished cottages for rent by month or season in the residential section. Apply to the 
is probabiy the most healthful and beautiful spot i1 the United States; has miles of macadam 
drives in every direction, an excellent golf course, and every. out-deor sport. Its climate, its 

ves, and pure water make it an idea: Winter and Spring resort 


following real estate agents at Asbury Park: 
T, FRANK APPLEBY. MILAN Ross AGENCY. THE HetTricu AGENCY. ALBERT RoBBINs, 
"rhe oe vane linte is completed, and Asheville now gets its water from a mountain trout 


The 
stream 20 miles distant, and as the city owns the water shed no habitation or cultivated land ‘ 
will ever be allowed in it, making the water clear and perfectly pure for: alltime: VIRGINI A Grand Avenue H otel THE KINGSCOURT : 


opp. entrance to Fo:t- 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Modern and strictly high class in every detail. The frontage measures four hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet, and from its broad porches commands a magnificent panorama of mountain views 
in every direction. Situated in a private park of 25 acres 100 feet above the city. it occupies the 
most prominent site in Ashevilie. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
/¥. R. DARBY, Manager. D. C, WADDEL ” > " Rooms sunny and well heated ; service excellent ; table supe- 
F. R. D anag L, JR., Proprietor . Comfortable accommodations for Winter guests ; steam rior ; strictly home cooking ; comfort of guests first consid~ 
en: Kea A) = — at On eo taka ae iad ‘ heated throughout; spacious sun parlor; good view of Wes- a Es ae ee vee 
> ASHIN ; ; ‘ pate en ee ee eae ley Lake; five minutes’ wa‘k to ocean; modern appointments. MISS B. O. WAGSTAFF, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. WASHINGTON, D. C. Special. Winter rates. M. SILL, Prop. d 602 Grand Avenue, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 








ie HANDSOME SUN ‘PARLORS. LARGE BROAD PORCHES, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. STEAM HEAT AND BAT 


HOTEL TENNEY THE BUCKINGHAM 


TA eS eae “ 7 os es eae T SUPERIOR LOCATION. STEAM HEAT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. combeiti owkae an SUMMERFIELD AVENUE 
e Hs cop reannae A Bf f at RLOR IN CITY. s 
Lod t z LARGEST AND FINEST SUN PARLOR TROLLEY SHORT BLOCK FROM DOOR. 


\ cFINE GUESTS. 
WINTER PATES, $7.00 AND UP. DEY & CASPERSON, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


; . ree ae Sete ea eg Ye becca rig FLORIDA. FLORIDA. 
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HOTEL WARWICK, *ewpsst,.News | Season 1904 


Beautifully situated. Tasteful appointments. 


W hi { ; a iF , : - a ay : ye he CA ‘ q * ree ‘s <s - * Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous attention. Reason- * 
ashington, ee a eee Mere eg es, ee eae uns, Store’ | t Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 


| VILLE, Superintendent. 


Ponce We vceon ~The bre: rec k-rs 
ST. AUGUSTINE. Under the manage- PALM BEACH-BY-THE-SBA, nder 
ment of MR. ROBERT MURRAY. the management of MR. FRED STER- 
Opens Tuesday, January’ 12th, 1904. RY. Opens Monday, February Ist, 1904. 
Closes Tuesday, April 12th, 1904. Closes Saturday, April 2d, 1904. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE KIRKWOOD New Hotel. 


} 
| 
| Alcoa The Royal Palm 
STZ AUGUSTINE. Under the manage- MIAMA. Under the management of 
m of MR. JOS. P. GREAVES. . MR. H. W. MERRILL. 

Now open. Clo3®s Saturday, April Opens ‘Monday, January lith, 1004. 
| ; 30, 1904. Closes Monday, April 4th, 1904. 
| 
j 


On Camden Heights. 


American and European Plan. | Pine : Forest Inn, | 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF SUMMERVILLE, S. = 


Ormond 7 
ORMOND ON-THE-HALIFAX. Un- The Saco ia aa 

d t agement of . ‘ é fs 

™ : MESSRS. ANDERSON & Under the ——— Ue Sie cee 
Wri rht’ 8 t — 8. C. Tourists ac? PRICE. Opens Monday, Januaryg 11th, MR. H. E. BEMIS. 
fl $ 0 el, com. . C. Wright, Prop. 1904. Closes Monday, April llth, 1904, Now | open. Closes Saturday, April 


Within five minutes’ walk of the White House, Treasury, Heated by Steam, Hot Air, and Fireplaces. Gelf, Tennis, Bowling; Excel ent offices. 
State, War and Navy Departments. NOW OPEN. Write for Booklet. Hunting, Saddle Horses. T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Caméen, 8S. 


igh class in every detail, 
Abodutaly spteca and Sige : ? ke F. W. WAGENER & CO., Prop’rs. WY. P. KENNEY, Mg’r, 
Tr “port > OTE ST LER : <xjaensiinnn fanatics innit edn inntticninksiggilia aa 
John GC. Devine, prvetor Magnolia Inn, Aiken, S. C. A modern tam- Royal Poinciana . . 
ily hotel. Rates, Booklets. Henry Busch, Prop. PALM BEACH - ON - LAKE-WORTH. The Royal Victoria 
SSS ee nee Under the es sTEREY’ NASSAU, N. P. (Bahama Islands.) 
7 Sie Under th nage tot. 
BERMUDA. ‘ Now 4 open. Closes Saturday, April " let: = ME. i. E. ‘BEMIS. 
_ 9th, 1904. ‘Announcement will appear later: 


BERMUDA Reservations, rates, handsomely ‘illustrated souvenir booklets and 


w ER b other Information ma procured at the New York otlice, 221 Fifth Av- 
FD ee eee enue—The Old Brunswick Hotel Building, : 


NEW JERSEY. NEW JERSEY. 
imkewood,. Lakewood. 





PATENTS. BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Patents promptly se cused, Advice and eook free. 
No charge for selling patents obtained through 


us. Edgar Tate & o., Registered Patent So- 
licitors, 245 Broadway. SMO KY 
Cer ana eeaeeanhenedieiemaniiiaeenite 
Thos. Drew Steison, 108 Fulton St., mechanical ; 
expert and patent solicitor. Established 1855. 
Superior connections. - es ee FI E P C ES 
“MILLINERY “AND ‘DRESSMAKING. LA 
Drees. king an¢ ‘% dniilinery taught 7‘ 4special sale MADE TO DRAW OR NO CHARGE ; 
me Sate: epectal efter; SEY Dowd teieel, Examinations and Estimates Free. Season from October to June. Season from November to May. A.—Weekly payments, fine diamonds, watches, aoe HORSES AND CARRIAGES | cians Steam ‘Wuchtsy Sail ache 
and suit patt erns cut to orde r. McDowell School, guaranteed lowest prices; business confidential. class m  yact Mares i 3 
310-318 6th Av., between 19th and 20th Strects. References—Wm, W. Astor, Jos. H. Choate, Call, write, or telephone. Watch Supply Co., een AND FRIDAY, 5, & ‘ac! ime = 
; siieimeitiiieune Whitelaw Reid, and many other prominent people - Three M Malden Lane, mmencing. at 10 o'clock.) Seabury’s Water %, 2 ilers and "n- 
WHITLEY BOTH HOUSES UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF - $$$ -— —— aT Tieik HORSE AUCTION MART, gines. Storage Basin and. Ship's earine 
STORAGE. atetee i.” LINDO BROS., 1,157 Broadway, near 27th St.— 180 and 182 East 13th st., hauiing of all kinds promptly done. Charters 
eee” Chimney Expert. D VID B PLUME Diamonds, Watches, and Jewelry bought and Between Third and Fourth Avs.f New York. Insurance. Boats bought and sold on 
Twentieth Century Storage Company's New 215 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Teiepgons A . R sold: old gold bought. Latatosucs hore ip myn each, ie — 7 See eeynts Se ee ee 
NS  — 6 Gene alw: a 2 . eo \e 
Weekly ts.—Diamonds, watches, jewelry, | h2+ to select from. 8 10 cents in stamps for catalogue to down- 


PLDI LLL III 


THE PRINCESS HOFEL 


Open from December to May. 


A dat 250 ti F ti &c., ‘ . 
Address Ni By HOWR, Hamilton, “Bermuse. HORSES, CARRIAGES, &C. YACHTS, VESSELS, &C. 
ee oe ~ Established 186%.) “Gas ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Cc. VAN TASSEL & KEARNEY’S CHARLES L. SEABUBY & COMPAME 


mownrtnestinpidiginty updated abet Auction Sales 
OF HORSES AND CARRIAGES Builders of the only Naphtha Laun 


Building, 490-492 East 138th B-coes storage, 1613 Main. e FR OCR aebe te . ape 
reasonable rates; vans for movisg;, packing, ship- This advertisement appears Sunday only. A. J. MURPHY, Ass’t Mgr. Laurel House. ae » Ass’t Mgr. Laurel-in-the-Pines. Call, write, or telephone, James Bergman, 37 ffi 11 Broad 

timates; carpets and rugs cleaned, Sc. . . Those desiring to, sell can make entries at any | office, roadway, or to fsectory, at 
ping a Telephone, B87 Melrose. Maiden Lane, time up to 5 P. M: the day-before the sale. Heights, New York City. 
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wwe est Indies, the Spanish Main, Nassau, and Bermuda 
$150 and $200 Upward “naira. 
ON THE PALATIAL S. S. PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 


Leaving NEW YORK on JANUARY 9, FEBRUARY 6, and MARCH 8. 
Number limited to 200. Only lower Berths. 46 Single Berth Rooms. 


DURATION OF TRIPS 25 TO 28 DAYS 


The Itineraries include: NASSAU, ST. THOMAS, SAN JUAN (Porto Rico), FORT 
DE FRANCE, ST. PIERRE (Martinique) MT, PELEE, BRIDGETOWN (Barba- 
dos), PORT OF SPAIN, LA BREA POINT (Trinidad), LA GUAYRA (inland trip to 
Caracas), PUERTO CABELLO (Venezuela), CURACOA, KINGSTON (Jamaica), SAN- 
TIAGO, HAVANA (Cuba), NASSAU (N. P.), HAMILTON (Bermuda), NEW YORK, 


The third cruise may be joined at Nassau or Havana; returns to New York day before Easter. 


Z. 


NEW YORK TIMES. SUNDAY. JANUARY 3, 1904. 
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" Madeira, the Mediterranean, and the ORIENT 


OUR ORIENTAL TRIPS 


have Become a most perfect undertaking, after 15 years of valuable experience. It is no 
longer an experiment. We take you to FUNCHAL (Madeira), GIBRALTAR, side trips 
to Granada and the Alhambra, MALAGA, ALGIERS, GENOA, (Riviera, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, San Remo, &c:), VILLEFRANCHE, SYRACUSE, MALTA, ALEXANDRIA, 
(Cairo, the Pyramids of Gizeh and Sakkarah, Luxor, &c.), BEYROUT (Damascus and 
Baalbek), JAFFA (Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, The Jordan, The Dead Sea, &c.), CON- 
STANTINOPLE, PIRAEUS (Athens), KALAMAKI, (Greece, overland trip via Corinth, 
Mycenae, Argos and Tiryns) NAUPLIA, MESSINA, PALERMO, NAPLES, 
GENOA, NEW YORK, by the well-known twin screw: express 


S. S. AUGUSTE VICTORIA—a palatial floating hotel— 


From New York, February 2, 1904. ‘Number of Passengers limited. 74 Days—$450 and Up. 


Thus for only $6.00 per day and upward, you can take one of these delightful, select crulses to the West Indies or the Orient. 


A handsome booklet, with tnterest- 
ing illustrations of each of the above 
ocruises,together with full particulars, 
will be sent on application. 
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Around the World 


FIRST CRUISE—From New York 
Sept. 15, from Hamburg Sept. 25, 1904, for 
Dover, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Nice, Genoa, 
Athens, Constantinople, Jaffa (Jerusalem), 
Port Said (for Cairo, eto.), Ismailia, Bom- 
bay (overland ae aay Colombo, 
Calcutta, Singapore, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Tsingtau, Nagasaki, Yokoha- 
ma, Honolulu, ilo-Volcano Kilauea, San 
Francisco, New York, 


SECOND CRUISE—From San 
1906, 


rancisco January to the same 


ports as Cruise I, in reversed order. 
By the Magniflosnt Now Twin Screw Cruising 


S. S. Prinzessin Viotoria Luise. 
Duration, Aboat 444 Months, 


COST. OF TRIP, $1,126 UPWARD. 


Including transportation across American 
ontinent and across the Atlantic. 


Side Trips may be made for $400 upward. 


Always on the same ship—no packing 
and unpacking of trunks, vexing customs 
examinations, waiting for connections, 
etc., etc. 
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TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—RAILROADS. 
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Pansy Lp ae || Raymond @ 


BTATIONS foot of Wrst ‘TWENTY-THIRD ‘ 

STREET AND DESBROSSES AND CORT- 
ANDT STREETS. . j ~ 3 com Ss 
- ss ‘ . ne. 


L 
(>The leaving time from Desbrosses 
and Cortlandt Streets is five minutes 
later than that given below tor Twen- 
ty-third Street Station, except where 
otherwinxe noted. 


7:55 A, M. FAST MAIL.—Parior, Sleeping, and y A 3 a x : - Sy , : ; oe F 
Dining Cars. For Chicago, Indianapolis, and hd ae y ere tae ton AY 
aS oy meee me \ No : . \ ei TOURS AND TICKETS - 
oss A. M. ST.* LOUIS LIMITED.—Rullman ce Mee - oh . : : ; \ \ y : 

Sleeping, Smoking, and Observation Cars. in- es \ ae “S ed ae F ) ¥ ag 

cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis. Dining Cars. nd N oe : iN . y f a \ , , et, . . EVE YWHE E 

10:25 A.M. PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED.—Pull- Ee gov » A \ 

man Sleeping, Dining, Smoking, and Observa- \ eae \ . a \ \ ; N . P ‘ 
tion Compartment Cars. For Chicago, Cleve- Wits \ \ i da a , 

land, Toledo, and Detroit. : \ eee h , , y . ; \ 
1:55 P. M. CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS EX- : . \ a | ee , eee ae ty ' 

PRESS.—For Nashville, (via Cincinnati and § yak \ \ Ser ee 7 \ \ : . \ : 

Loulsville,) Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis. , ' } a ; 7 7) 4 X p Ay § ’ S \ : 

Dining Car. 5 a ff f 4 A ’ , . A\\ a ‘ \ NS % y . ee 
4:55 P. M. CHICAGO LIMITED,—Puillman 3/4 : } . oP , \\) Bae ‘ f \ e 5 . - ; a > s 

Sieeping, Smoking, and Observation Cars. For i sia: o \ \ y \ ~ . N Ps a . ae 


Chicago, Toledo, and Cleveland. Dining Car. . f ¥ } ‘ PP \ NN , W AN ' Los SENS "peptone c S - : g ° <3: 
Ps hae a\ \\/ BERN \ en We Wet ERS \ SK WG WO \ nea Independent tickets providing all 


6:55 P. M. ST. LOUIS EXPRESS.—For Pitts- 
a uis ou Car. For Gary, W. Va. (via BS of , : 
Shenandoah Valley Route.) ry ats “ % : . \ \ , . i 
ae a For Chi jf 4 ae Ss route both ways for special ves- 
ago, or Toledo, ex ot Se ‘day, Dining Car. ns . . ’ . S 4 ° . in . - a 
ras Pn eas ancene Secereey, Deen bits: 4 fs mh , \ \ \\ ye: ; | B tibuled trains, with sleeping, din- 
urg, oledo, and Chicago. For Knoxville, ras 7 Ai lt», . = ’ , ; ing and observation cars Tunning 
ast Sats soon eer, INCZNNATI ‘ {| \ 
25 P. M. CLEVELAND AND CINCINN/ phos . SES " A \\\ NN ; 
Y ’ <a> y \ \ wee ’ \ \\ . - a : . . . 
nati, Indianapolis. and St. Louis ah e , wv : NY \\ \ , WY, UW Ri practi kets pe dong 
8:55 P.M. PITTSBURG SPECIAL.—Dally fo A OF a SS s : \ \ A Xe WN SS Se ; 3 ui 
Sakae ap eeCns Cc aily for f : fe es | SK: WA GSSSS SSNS ' 3 me change, or tickets providing for 
"WASHINGTON ANw THE SOUTH. 1 i anal Rta, | 7 AK N88 ~ a | every traveling and hotel expense 
“oe Streets, 10:20,) *10:55 A. M.. °12:55, 2 19. x ro 2 ee i a f » 
/esbrosses d Cortlandt Streets, 2:20, 3:25, ‘ 0 } ca? Ped , : ’ ‘ . \ i j 
s.and Cortlandt St I) ¢ : oS peer eh tat . tire journey. 
Cortlandt Streets, 5:10,) 9:25 P. M., 12:10 night. ma & i VOSS 7 | 
Sunday. 8:25 9:25, *10-55 A Me #1255, Gees, ; ; we RE > SO February 11 and March 3 and 8, 
ing Cars,). *3:25, °4:25, *4:55, (Desbrosses and : ; ; Se yk a ip ti ood 
Cortland: Streets, aris} 9:95 P. ou J 1210 night. Round wipice § to ge 
M.. 12:10 night daily 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—Express, 9:25 A. M routes, 


burg, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. re aa Da Pets is agen \ TRAY ‘ > WSs : - 
E Ne ; AQ “INS, es. ta SB traveling and hotel expenses en 
6:55 P. M. EXPRESS.—For Chi- 
daily, via Shenandoah Valley Route. Connects : “a Sy SSD os hy! ' Ly \ 
"7 : | . | /E \ \ 5 Pe a if through from New York ‘to 
EXPRESS.—For Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincin- \\ 
~ 
7:55, 8:25, *9 25,. 10:10, (Desbrosses and Cort- bs a aan < = 5 biog g ~ S 7. 
Supe aie \ a under personal escort for the en- 
** Congressional Limited,’’ all Parlo 14 Din- Pads ae) ae : 
ing Cars.) *3:25, #4:25, *4:55, (Desbrosses and eae > ; SARA S SS a Leaving January 12, 21.and 26 
» ‘ ’ ? 
‘ CongresSional Limited,’’ all Parlor and Din- 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY.—Express, 3:25, 4:25 P. for nine months. Choice of 
and 9:25 P. M. daily 


rh ald a ee 


SEAR ARD AIR LINE RAILWAY.—Express, 
_12:55 P. M. and 12:10 night daily. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY.—For 
Memphis and New Orleans, 3:25 P. M. daily. * 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAIL TAY.—7:55 A. M. 
Week-fays and 4:55 P. M. dail 


b MEXICO. 
FOR OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK.— 


ATLANTIC CITY O55 SM and 8:05 BM. ; SX yi i \ Eee i os. Be:,.\: Rosie VRE? fate oo Special vestibuled trains, with. 
Ibuled ‘11 t Panter Gare ant Whee : oe SS f if i ere } AVE an ca eiemeie® Miner fae Ae ars, : library and dining cars, interpre=. 


cS Dat ee 


Sundays 
| ains Buffet Parlor Cars and Stand- ; - by ; s th ; F sa 7 : ; } i ; sn.“ aS SOT 6 ” 7 a el we 
Coaches on week-days. Parlor Smoking ‘ iy : ey Ay By aes as oes is a ters, offering unusual facilitiés for 


Cor, | Pa lor Cars, Dining Car, and Standard » ret May a ated i < JE\ eels permis ses te j i j 
onches on Sundays. Pe. Ser. : oy 7 Hae : i . 5 ; ; " . aareee bo “ae mie ae . traveling leisurely and with every 
CAPE) MAY.—12:55 P. M. week-days. a i ; |e if ae : pas-* 
LONG, BRANCH, ASBURY PARK, ‘(Interlaken \ S 4 ; i , rie Bs ae , Ps degree of comfort, enable the : 

Sundays,) \Ooean Grove, and Point Pleasant, L \\\ D y Payh ) rat iSi 
a i A oe most ry NY 8:55 ie” \ \ I Mr. oy ys A ‘“ f y senger to visit many places of 
4 M.. 12:25, , 5 P. M., ¢ 2:10 h ‘ } : : . i i i i est. 
> are > ays, 12:10, 9 25 .s M., and 4:53 i \ \ \\, He ! : ; \ i picturesque and historic inter 
0.00 “A. My 12°90, a0, B:i0 Pr Mand 13-13 : . SX\ : Bs | 7 WAYA-. \ that would Otherwise be inaaie 
ugh 5 ian Sundays, 12:15, 0:45 A. M., bef > S : ‘ S = fly's ——— ee { a ns nts Ss A; SX Ag SA: cessible. These trains are used | 
FOR PHILADELPHIA. , \ ue j ; 4 wo y é i ¥ sn 2 SS 9 Gi ° . ri 
6:05, 7:25, 97:55, 8:25, 8:85, *0425, (9:55 St. Louts \ = a a A i \ ; : S x oe 6 eee 
Rirects: Yo.an) “o:2heipenna’ reds stese ze » Ips if == 7 , Nia \\ NSS \ . with the exception of a stay of 
S185 A, Sh “12-86. 41-95. 340, Deebrines and Bf |\\ =e Foy — - aw aN aw) Ba \\ Svs S a week in the City of Mexico 
“Filloedtie cit Sansa wes ze FRA Oi eae se crest) Freee ae ORS a A ea TAN i Arrangements can be made-to 
: elphia only,) *5:55, 6:55, 7:55, 8:25, 9:25, ‘ : rie oe 5 : = Wiss ae pF AY) Sh , iS] i , i 
(9:55 for North Philadelphia eniy) P. ake . ahh . \\ \ Hin da a x : ’ roa ————_} == =* * et jf , Bm \'t Y \ visit Mexico alone, or+combine 
night week-days. Sundays, 6:05, °%7:55, 7 = % WS W < it with a trip to California. 
+ Dates of departure, January 24 


*4:25, 4:55, (*4:55 Chicago Limite t 
Penna, Limited.) *10:55 A. M., *%1 . 1:55, \ 
Y and February 11. 


*2:25, 3:55, *4:25, (*4:65 Chicago Limited for p Ss . : aor ; ; h } ee ee ee e t OY \ \ 
North Philodelphia only,) *4:65, %5:55, 7:55, 1 N \ P ( ee ee ts . ae - @ AES 
8:25. 9:25 (9:35 for North Philadelphia only) , a “ Fak ¥ ‘YAY 
P. M., 1240 night. 
*Dining Car 
Ticket offices, Nos. 461, 1354, 113, and 2@1 Bro2a- 


way: 182 Fifth Avenue (below 23d St.:) 263 “1 SS 3 ys Pea oe aan : FY a } CS # \W } fp y a 
Fifth Avenue (corner 29th St.:) 1°Astor House, ‘ A J ah , : i , a ¢ j Wi ly y 3 FLOR | DA 
Ses sates nontet above; Brooklyn, 4 Court F NS ‘ AWN Rat P Ft a ; { ‘ monk: wT) Pak Sa ty : is Pee df, Vig SU /Y), ae " 
Pennsylvania "Aaoer. Gna a The Kew York i \ YO \N ;| SX P § " oer ; at ae aoe fhe =: i eh a a Hy t WLS 3 ; 3 : ; 
Transfer Company will call for and check bag- ~ NS Putty oS aehh tek 4 ; “ ae ae ete ad” ATO EtG MY igo? Going and returning by different 
gage from hotels and residences through . \ 7 Binh p af pt aaa eatin r : i ig ? ‘ cot 
destination, ay hebteca OR Sr Snr gS Si a Cone Ps oo : raucrined fate : 5 routes, with visits at Jackson- 
Telephone ‘* 914 Eight s ee : noir Qi i SF 5s th 4 Z i 
qiivania Rallroad ‘Cab Service aa ae Baas Vat et ia : ny ee eit ve SES “ is shoe 7 ville, St. Augustine, the Ro- 
General Manages. Pass'r “ratte Sanager, He a emer tC E et eal I NM a ae ‘er a 3 ; roa hi ba eae a “ef op & of i h | & mantic Ocklawaha River, Palm 
General Passenger Agent. i Reem) Ra i ian eS IMT aN , | a rei Os : Beach, Miami, and other popu-- 
ip eaateennnninitinieeeetattiemenememmemens ms ge? Dit: Hil 7h aes *: Sir ye eed.t8 CAN Se eH ey ae ee lar resorts; including Nassau, in 
THE COMMER 7 4 Vitorre eer ar Taaeye: é ey cos bo ‘AY Y) a the Bahama Islands, and Wash- 
vy) dg i. ee ‘ . . C - ay // = . 
CIAL WORLD a Si se ’ ’ Pate (See. 7 MBA? i ington, D. C. The first party 
i ég eerE ee é: +e ORS. <5 waa F: will include a visit to that de- 
CASH QUOTATIONS OF PRODUCTS. | RRR UAT TRIE Ad Dlaee  thceae nea RE ; fe MR OR SP ta an ney Fe lightful hotel, The Carolina, 
CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Flour strong; No. 3 Spring s : Bt 35 ‘ Ste a ‘ 2 ; ; : : oS : E “ei ; ots 7 Pinehurst, N.C. Dates of de. 
Pat. ; eI, — j Pe eee = 7 . parture, January 12 and 26,: 


wheat, 73@7S8c; No. 2 red, 82@8ic; No. 2 corn, 


44c; No. 2 yellow, ‘oO. 2 oats, 36%c; No. a 3 a . a J 

i, 2 otns . .o ine i aa re ; y or) ee % ; : : d or ; . s . 

. ee Sagiaic: - _ «Ty a ; ge oe U - " -" é — = : iy kt a “=f ae ae — mes = 7 

arley, s#Gsic; fi a choic 1 z, 3¢ Ss ~ i _ giits ee = open a = Som : . Ay , : 

kage Flaxee ed, ot; Je. 1 Northwestern, : : 2 ; = ae -= r Pa = = at = tickets are good to.return on reg- 
332; prime timothy seed, $2.90; mess pork, —- ; ——— Se =e — , , , ; : 

per, vbl, $13.25$13.37%; Ward, per 100 Ib, $6.00 \ = : tary = = _ a i = 3 a ee 

@$7; short ribs sides, (loose,) $6.50@$6.6214; oe F< ___—— : = ; 3 ) sod . ; : = 

short clear sides, (boxed,) $6.: 1%@$6.50; whiske y, ” < : - , _ rs 

basis f high wines, $1.27; clover, contract 


!E.—Yesterday’s coffee market was . S : = - 2 oa ea } a A 
surprisingly firm and active considcring the usual % A : : — ee ty . t 
inaction of Saturday, which was expected to be . ie 7 : - ’ i ) 5 ! y ORI N AL 
still more marked owing to the holidays in other ; . : . (tan : — EY Op nrc ae ea 4 
commercial markets. Good buying developed, te Se 4 E - ube p . i i ; . 
however, including apparently a demand from ‘ : > , : : - . : - ite Te _ - = 
Europe, where the markets are closed, more or we "se Roe a st ease eee ae Meat - | Vx LAN D - 
less demand from Wall Street account, and a / 


ere agg od ot commission house orders. ce : ‘ , : ; 
‘he Market opened seady at an advance of & é | BETWEEN |. : there weil be 2 delighefel tous ok 
“5 ere will be a delig our © 


net gain of 13@20 ‘points, with sales of 85,000 


<Lukfican er : , | : > ee 
“bontt eset fea at oc NEW YORK,.Plymouth (LONDON), Cherbourg (PARIS); BREMEN ; Holy Land, Turkey and Gree 
: 7 of e arrangements roug hou 


January 7 6.95 .00@T.05 
i 


February ie. wal 7.15 15@7.20 i s 
March .......0.0003 30 7.20" 7.80@T7.35 eS "Ee nave. wURsna vs > are first class and the itinerary 
Apel ce Fa Te Pega ‘ TUESDAYS: THURSDAYS: E carefully. areauged: Ga. ai 
7.80 8 7.80 T80gt SS * Tevin® Screw Express. Steamships,; Twin, Screw Passengers Steamships e time may be given at all points 

nd of interest. , 


SEECAGO PRICES. o Kaiser Wilhelm II, Kaiser_Wilhelmvder Grosse, Barbarossa, Bremen, Grosser Kurfirst, 


THICAGO PRICES. 
High. Low. 


ay BT 3 Kronprinz Wilhelm,: Kaiserin Maria Theresia. 7 Friedrich, der .Grosse, Konigin Luise. ‘ ITALY A ND 


SATURDAYS: SICILY. 


NEW YORK, GIBRALTAR, tite at gr ac | we a ee : 2 ke aving. New poe ma Pi 
ohenzoiliern a A inati thi 
WAP LES, GENO A onig Albert, e ° , ot combination o is 


ork— : — ate , m with the Oriental Lands- Tour 
feauery 7 eo ro Prinzess_ Irene. Lahn. “ forms a grand round of travel 


Minn., Jan. 2.—Close: Wheat, i . . * of five months. 


sS64%c; September, 78%c; on 


plecipjonayataes : OELRICHS & CO., Agents, - - - 5 Broadway, New York § 
3 7 SE mene EAE AN, 


May, 845¢c; 

Corn, Ne. 2 
F entte 

vceeiicivan te Series . Leaving San Francisco March 

SHIPPING AND FOREIGN MAILS. ; 12 there will be a special trip to 

_ the delightful Hawaiian Islands. 

Miniature Almanac—This Day. Passengers on special train to 

Sun inte, Sisun aoe <5 ion aie = , California from New York 

High Water This Day. March 3 can make convenient 

- — —— connection for the Hawaiian 


A. M. A. M. A. M. 
party at San Francisco, 


dye fate 
Pkt aS hoe 


be a cael 


oh 


S. Hook....7:24/Gov. Isl'd...7:45|H. Gate....9:41 } tae omen a ae ~ een seme _-- 


P. M. P. M. P; y : . ? 
S. Hook....7:55/Gov. Isl’d...8:1G/H. Gate...10:12 | Puerto Cortez, and Guatemaia, by rail to New Marrianne, Gibraltar, De: 12. , 66 ’ 
ein: 5 res no: Orleans, and thence by,steamer, close at this Monroe, Norfolk, Jan. 2. ; After the Holidays, : 


Outgoing Steamships. office daily, except Sunday, at §1:30 P. M. and Nacoochee, Savannah, Dec. 380. Take a select Cruise 
Emp.of Japan. Jan.25,‘04|Emp. of Ind.Mar. 21. ’04 


Ee . §11:30 P. M., Sundays at §1:00 P. M. and §11:3 Nordkyn, Gibraltar, Dec, 16. 4 ‘ aN 
MONDAY, JAN 4. P. M., (connecting mail closes here Mondays a Orizaba, Santiago, Dec. 26. Intended Steamship Sailings {from e ( 
: Vanconver for Japan, China and To e@ t fl 1eS y A ROU N D 
Philigpine Islands. the S ae 
| THE WORLD. 
Emp.of China, Feb.22,'04/ R.M.S.Tartar, Mar.28,’04 | by the Prinzossin Victoria Luise 


Mails Close. Vessels Sail. §11:30 P. M.) Mails for Costa Rica, by rail. to Picqua, Gibraltar, Dec. 17. 
Fluminense. Barbados New Orleans, and thenc> by steamer, close at Prinzessin Victoria Luise, Hamburg, Dec. 20. 
R.M.S.Athen’n, Mar7,'04|Emp. of Japan, Apr.11,’04 f ate ; : 
Hawaiian, Fiji lslands, Australia and New Zealand From New York, J nuary 9, 1904. a i San moe: A comprehensive tour in Sep- 
Jan. 15, ‘04)Aorangi....Feb. 5, '04 ( tember under the supervision 


and Northern Brazil...12:00 M. 3:00 P. M this office daily, except Sunday, at §1:30 P. M. Santurce, San Juan, Dec. 29. 
Hamilton, Norfolk . M. and $11:30 P. M., Sundays at §1:00 P. M. and Seminole, Jacksonville, Dec. 29. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 6 $11:30 P. M., (connecting mail closes here Tues- Victorian, Liverpool, Dec. 24. 
c* rd : Stay Foss ee . : 
For rates and information apply at 353 & 1 B’way Asrival About, bgt bare of experienced and competent 
are cence gine nea nena on areinrarata About Hours . yey A 3 idea reseé ti in- 
TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS | St. Thomas...................... Jan. 14. +6 . Bere Ft guides and repres nta ves, — 
* Ld. Flite) Bet oo cluding Hawaii, Japan, China, 


4 every Tuesday and Saturday. Arapahoe, Charleston, Jan. 1. 


Arapahoe, Charl 
30, 


Bvron, Brazil and Arg : $Registered mail closes at 6:00 P. M. previous Denver, Galveston, Dec. 
tine Republic recess Wine A ME. day. El Valle, Galveston, Dec. 29. 
Flandria, Inagv a TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. Iremia, Liverpool, Dec. a 
12:00 M. Mails for Hawail, via San Francisco, cfese Mesaba, London, Dec. 24. 
} Tin wst . here daily at 6:30 P. M. up to Jan Proteus, New Orleans, Dec. 30 
Hohenzollern, Naples am ° 0 $4, inclusive, for dispatch per steamer - Ala- TUESDAY, JAN. 5. 
Genoa ---++ 8:30 A. M. 11:00 meda. Mails for China and Japan, via Seattle, Carpathia, Naples, Dec. 23. 


Kronprinz Wilhelm, Bre- | | close here daily at 6:30 P. M. up to Jan. §6, in- Sardegna, Gibraltar, Dec. 24. | BOS 
{ 





days at §11:30 P. M.) Mails for Bahamas, (ex- MONDAY, JAN. 4. 
PPRARPA San Juan, Porto Rico 


Allianca, Colon ........ 9:30 A. M. J . M. cept Parcels-Post Malls,) by rail to Miami, Fla., : 
.M and thence by steamer, closa at §11:30 P. M. Arabia, Hamburg, Dec. 20. 
ete” Siieee <a i eng Fort de France, Martinique oS by 4 : ; 
TO AND POINTS IN St. Pierre, Martinique “7 ee) Singapore, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
2 Port of Spain, Trinidad te ‘ nhs 2 
NEW ENGLAND j} Pert of Spain, Trinida the Holy Land, Greece, etc. 


La Brea Point : { 
FALL RIVER LINE, via Newport au cau m 
River. Leave Pier 19, N. K.. foot of Warren St., ‘ee -- ‘ The cean a fo 
week days only at 500 P. M. Steamers Kingston, Jamaica ie 24 
pares ond FURITAS. Cyehantes on ——. Santiago “ ;: | & Fl . and Ul 
NOK « ‘KX, via New London. Leave Pier | spyayana C ‘ >o or Ori a O T i s 
40,.N. R., fout Clarkson St., week days only cHeneewe N. P “By : the | Railroad and 
cern Ww a OF LOWELL and New York Feb. 3 50 Hours Ocean Voyage . : 
bw HAVEN LINE . tor New H Hart *Where those who wish to remain South can Perfect Passenger and Fass Freight dervite. , j Steamship Tickets 
rd, Springfield and the North. Leave Pler 40, | [°2¥e ctuise. Part by Ocean, Par! y Land. NewShips, Superior uisine = 
‘. R.. foot of Clarkson St., week days only a6 Total distance, 5,465. Duration, 25 days. Ran gy Re pe A berth , ‘ 
RRIDGLPORT LINE, trom Pies 31, BE. R ee eiudin Meta day ms upward, overs allowed on Excursion tickets. ~— To ail parts of the world, in- 
~ : ed aha ab ane ncluding state-room and meals. Ships sail at 3.00 P.M. from Pier 35, North § i . 
near Market St., week days only, at 3:00 P. M. FOLLOWED BY TWO MORE CRUISES, : River, New York, Tucedays, Tharedave and Sat- | cluding tickets over the new 
February 6th and March Sth, 1904 Steamshi theket os aot nd f ene t j i i 
. ° . 5 be se tt - 
Bookings nearly completed. civetiiie patti aivine kaki eee great Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Send_now for illustrated booklets A—5. rates, schedules, diagrams of ships, etc., to 7 


y . 
PROVIDENCE, $1.50, °""2i YEO? | HAMBURG AMERICAN CINE, | PSO cue cm Wastahin Gea. 


men steeeeess, S30 A.M. 7:00 A. M. | clusive, for dispatch per steamer Shinano Maru. taal ea ae 
Monroe, Norfolk | -M. | Mails for Australia, (except West Australia,) sateen, Aree i -" 
meomtenrrat. CAMs »+- +> ; Fiji Islands. and New Calsdonia, via Vantouver F . iliac 
Prins Willem IIf........ a. m. : - M. | and Victoria, B.‘C., close here daily at 6:30 P. Arrived. 
Prinz Oskar, Naples and | ‘ M. up to Jan. 9, inclusive, for dispatch per Iroquois, Jacksonville, Dec. 28. 

Genoa weeeeee 1:30 A. M. 200 2 - | steamer Moano. Mails for Hawaii, Japan, Benedict, Manaos, Dec. 15. 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 6. China, and Philippine Islands, via San Francisc El Dia, New Orleans, Dec. 28. 

on and close here daily at 6:30 P. M. up to Jan. §10, in- Skuld, Pernambuco, Dec. 9 
PS soon P clusive, for dispatch pér steamer Coptic. Mails Maverick, Sabine Pass, Dec. 22. 

acs ven 3:00 P for New Zealand, Australia, (2xcept West Aus- El Mar, Galveston, Dec. 27. 
10:00 2 tralia,) New Caledonia, Fiji, Samoa, and Hawai}, Hamilton, Norfolk, Jan. 1. 

5 oradlee via San Francisco, close here daily at 6:30 P. Montserrat, Havana, Dec. 18. Off Sandy Hook 

M. up to Jan. §16, inclusive, for dispatch per Lightship at 11:53 P. M 
00 P steamer Sonoma. (If the Cunard steamer carry- Sailed 
= 7 , z ing the British mail for New Zealand: does not, . 
THURSDAY, JAN. 7. arrive in time to connect: with this dispatch, ex- American, for Antwerp. 
Mavre.. 7: A.M. 10:00 A. tra mails—closing at 5:30 A” M., 9:30 A. M., and Valencia, for Kingston, Savanilla, &c. 
Pe ee 1:00 P. M 6:30 P. M.: Sundays at’ 4:30 A. M., 9 A. M., and Island, for Christiansand and Copenhagen. 
Havana and 6:30 P. M.—will be made up and forwarded until Mexico, for Havana. 
Mexican ports .- 8:00 A. 11:00 A. the arrival of the Cunard steamer.) Mails for Minnehaha, for London. 
Opland Tampico ensed ste a. 3:00 P 5 China and Japan, via Vancouver and Victoria, |. Anchoria, for Glasgow via Moville. 
Princ: ss Anne, Norfolk.. Sao ie eae 3:00 P. M. B. C., close here daily at 6:30 P. M. up to Jan. Peareth, for Cardenas. 
Seminole, Jacksonville .._ ....:... 3:00 P. } §19, inclusive, gor dispatch per steamer Empress Maracaibo, for La Guayra and Curacao. BOSTON ies 4 
Trinidad, Bermuda ..... 8:00 A. M. 11:00A of Japan. (Merchandise for United States Postal Sabine, for Brunswick and Mobile OUTSIDE LINE, DIRECT. bi A Circulars on applicatfon. 
oe ce aie al ar gency at Shanghai cannot be forwarded via Princess Anne, for Norfolk and Newport News. From Pier 35, East River. Phone 800 Orchard. 2 a + 
4 


~ nt 
*SUPPLEMENTARY MAILS.—Additional sup- | Canada.) Bluch2r, for Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Ham- | : ARTA Ne ‘ ——__ 
El c So eee 


plementary 1 ; are opened on the piers of the Note.—Unless otherwise addressed, West Aus- | burg. Anchored in Sandy Hook Bay. | : 
Puatete, — Laverpec, eon. 2 _- Pee ES: 4 
iermania, from Naples, Dec, 30. ' 
Parima, from St. Croix. Jan. 1. 1 AEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Statendam, from Rotterdam, Jan. 2. 
Weekly sailing by steamers of 
o PHILADELPHIA, 


Proteus, 2} rieans.... 12 
San Jacinto, 3 


we 
| 


Philadelphia, for Plymouth and Southampton. 
El Monte, for New Orleans. 

Ponce, for San Juan and Ponce. 

City of Augusta, for Savannah. 


atlantic its ee _— ge ge mg until within | jand and Philippines via San Francisco—the 

ten minuteS of the hour of sailing. quickest routes. Philippines specially addressed 

COASTWISE MAILS. ‘via Canada ”’ or ‘‘ via Europe ”’ must be fully 

Mails fob Cuba, via Port Tamp.1, Fla., close | prepaid at the foreign rates. Hawaji is fommard- 
at this office daily, except Thursday, at §5:50 | ed via San Francisco exclusively. 

A. M., (the connecting mails close here on Mou- Transpacific mails are forwarded to port of 


* Passed. 


Amsterdam, the Lizard, for Rotterdam, Jan. 2. 
St. Helms, Prawiz Point, for Havre, Jan. 2. 
Sicilia, Gibraltar, for New York, Jan. 2. 


Notice to Mariners. 


The Lighthouse Board of the Third District 
giveS notice that the steam fog-signal on the 
Branton Reef Light Vessel, No. 39, easterly side 
of the entrance to the Eastern Passage of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, has been disabled, and, until 
further notice, during periods of foggy,and thick 
weather, the ship's bell will be struck five times 


Carib, for Wiimington, N. C. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


days, Wednesdays, and Saturdays.) Mails for | sailing daily. and the schedule of closing is ar- 
Mexico City, overland, unless specially addressed | ranged on the presumption of their uninterrupted « Arrived 


for dispatch by steamier, clos? at this office | overland transit. §Registered mall closes at 6:00 | 
St. Paul, at Southampton, Jan. 2. 


American, English, French, and German trans- | traija is forwarded via Europe; and: New~ Zea- Etruria, for Liverpool: via Queenstown. 


. int F 

Gem of West Indies. WATE RWAYS 25 Union Square. 306 Washington St. 

Atlas Line Service. - S ‘£i 

a : outhern Pacific 

refitted and. offer excellent ac DELIGHTFUL SEA TRIPS. 1005 Chestnut Street. 
. ons. . . 
ONE WAY, $40. ROUND P, 5 Etegagi New Passenger S’ecam ships 6 
7-DAY SRUISE WITH STOFOVER +3125. ‘ New York to New Orleans. CHICAGO, PITTSBURG, 
8s e Berth ; eave Ne r every Tednesday at noon, * 

Inc Jamaica, Colombia, Wieerenve, Costa Rica hs ceiveinat Wee. Deleans ponder. 322 South Clare St atteeane ae 

2 Oth St. enn. Ave. 


daily, except Sunday, at 1:30 P. M. and 11:30 | P. M. previous day. é 
P. M. Suné@ays at 1:00 P. M. and 11:30 P. M. Incoming Stenamships. Fontabelle, at St. Thomas, Dec. 30. 
Mails fer Newfoundland, by rail to North Syd- Oo * SUNDAY JAN. 3 Armenian, at Liverpool, Jan. 2. 
ney, and thence by steamer, close at this office TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) Pay. Be Lucania, at Liverpool, Jan. 2. 
daily at 6:30 P. M., (connecting mails close Antilian, Antwerp, Dec. 3. Sailed. 
here every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday.) Arkansas, Copenhagen, Dac. 17. rt J - 
Maiis for Jamaica, by rail to Boston, and thence City of Memphis, Savannah, Dec. 1. Cassel, from Bremen, : an. — ae 
by steamar, close at this office at 6:30 P. M. Gegrgia, Lisbon, Dec. 20. New_York, from Cherbourg, Jan, &. 2 | wi t 
every Friday. Mails for Miquelon, by rail Iroquois, Jacksonville, Dec. 30 La Savoie, from Havre, Jan, 2. in rapid succession every thirty seconds. The 
to Bogion, and thence by steamer, close at this La Champagne, Havre. Dec. 26 Pretoria, from Bermuda, Jan. 1. steam fog-signal will be repaired as soon as 


@ffice daily at 6:30 P. M. Mails for Belize, Manoa, St. Kitt’s, “© 28. Cevic, from Liverpool, Jan. 1. practicable, 


Hamburg-American Line, 35-37 Broadway, N. ¥. | Leave New Orleans every Wednesday at noon, 
arriving New York Monday. 
For further information address 349 Broadway, or 
1 Broadway, Washington Bidg. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM THE COLD 


ITH the MAGNIFICENT SERVICE of the SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY at the command of those who dread 
the Winter there is no fear of the discomforts of travelling, 
which keeps many a man in this disagreeable atmosphere, while the 


Sunny South awaits his coming. 
ALL THE COMFORTS of a palatial hotel are at the service of the patrons of this Road. 


THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED and THE SUNSET LIMITED, 
THE WASHINGTON AND FLORIDA LIMITED, THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED, are the finest, 
safest, and most comfortable examples of modern railway service. Beginning January 11th, 1904, The South- 
érn Palm Limited leaves New York daily, except Sundays, during the tourists’ season. The other trains are oper- 


ative daily the year ‘round. 


THE LAND OF THE SKY, embracing all the mountains of NORTH CAROLINA, THE LAND OF SUM- 
MER, by which we mean the SUNNY SOUTH, THE LAND OF FLOWERS AND FRUITS, by which name we 
call FLORIDA and CALIFORNIA, are all reached with speed and great ease by this Peerless Route. One can lunch in 
New York one day. and in Florida, mere than a thousand miles South, the next. 


THE ANNIHILATION of SPACE seems now to be ro dream. 
THE TRAINS are compored of PULLMAN COMPARTMENT CARS, DRAWING ROOM SLEEPING 


CARS, LIBRARY, DINING, CLUB AND OBSERVATION CARS. | 
DINING CAR SERVICE UNEXCELLED. Special attention paid to this department. 
Southern Railway Dining Cars equal to high class hotel service. 


For fall particulars and free illustrated booklets apply to 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


j New York, 271 and 1185 Broadway 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent. W. A. TURK, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


S, H. HARDWICK, General Passenger Agent. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. & 


Meals served from 


Be. | 
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Says Phoebe Snow, about to go 

Upon a trip to Buffalo: 

“Hy gown stays white from morn till night 
Upon the Road of Anthracite.” 


NEW YORK: 
167, 429, 1,183, 1,434 
Broadway. 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
THE FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 

Trains arrive at and depart from Grand Central 
Station, 42d Street, New York, as below: 

North and west bound trains. except those leav- 
ing at 8:30 A. M., 2:45, 3:80, 11:30 P. M., will 
stop at 125th Street to receive passengers ten 
minutes after leaving Grand Central Station. 
12:10 A. M.—§MIDNIGHT EXPRESS.—Due 

. Albany 5:56 A. M., Troy 6:50 A. M. 

7:54 A. M.—*SYRACUSE CAL.—Stops 

. at all important stations, 
8:30 4. M.—tEMPIRE STATE EXPRESS.— 
. Most famous train In the world. Due 
Buffalo 4:45. Niagara Falls 6:35 P. M. 
8 45 A. M.—*FAS5T MAIL.—24 hours to Chi- 
cago. Due Buffalo 7:10. 
10 30 A. M.—t*DAY EXPRESS.—Makes local 
stops. Due Rochaster 11:10 P. M. 
11 30 M. pt Res.—Ver Al- 
oy. Loca sto . 
12:50 P. UFFALO LIMITED.—Due 

1:00 PP. M.—*SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED. 

-te —Due Cincinnati 10:30, Indianapolis 
11:30 A, M., St. Louts 6:45 P. M. 
1 ‘00 P. M.—*CHICAGO LIMITED.—24 hours 
. to Chicago via Michigan Central and 
Lake Shore Railroads. 
2 P. M.—**' The 20th CENTURY LIM- 
ITKD.'’—20-hour train to Chicago via 
Lake Shore. ee ae and fans. 
3 30 P. M.—tALBANY A TROY FLY- 
PM SALBANY AND TROY oe 
. —_ c~ 
3:40 PRESS foal stops. _ 
4: P. M.—*DETROIT. GRAND RAPIDS 
. and CHICAGO SPECIAL. 24 hours to 
Chieago via Michigan Central, 
5:30 P, .—“LAKE SHORE LIMITED.— 
. 26%4-hour train to Chicago. All Pullman 
cars. Cleveland 7:05 A. M.. Cin- 
: Indl ees 3:10, Chicago 
‘ : . M. next day. 
M.—*"WESTERN EXPRESS,—zs 
Ro Uke 
> . Ess,— 
$B Sate vm 
. : — AND MON- 

FD PE EAEPENES xp sononen 
—_ RO? 
8:00 Fpntian ters 

9:20 P. M—*SOUTHWESTERN SPECIAL 

4 Pp, M.—*PACIFIC EXPREBS.—Chicago 

9:30 u4 hours 4 M. C., 33 hours by L. 8. 

11:30?: M.—*CHICAGO THEATRD TRAIN. 

° —Watertown, Ogdensburg, Buffalo, 
Spall; ae a Be, o. tikes t Mond 

; . onday. 

aly, (PAMLEM Division, “ 

9:06 A. M. and 8:36 P. M. daily, ex. Sunday, to 


Pittsfield and North Adams, Sundays 9:20 A. M. 
ulliman cars on all th ae 


t offices at 167, 261, 4 and 1,216 Broad. 
85 “Union 6q. W. Bre Colombe Av., 
West 125th St., Grand Central and 125th st. sta- 
tions; also 338 and 726 Fulton St. and 106 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn. 
Telephone ‘900 88th Street ’’ for New York 
Central Cab Service. gage checked from hotel] 
or residence DY Westcott Express Company. 
H. SMT . GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass'r Agént. 


, 


= 2 
cee * 
E ADIN 

urdays. 


NEWARK : 
749 Broad St. 


READING SYSTEM 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL R. R. 


Liberty Street ard South Ferry (time 
from South Ferry five minutes earlier than 
shown below.) 


EASTON, BETHLEHEM 
AND MAUCH CRUNK—2z4:00, (7:15 Easton 
only), 9:10 A, M., 1:20, 4:40, 5:06, (5:45 Hast 
only P. M. Sundays, 24:25 A. M., 1:00, 5:30 


WILKESBARRE AND SCRANTON~ 
:10 A, M., 6:00 P. M. Sundays, 24:25 


LAKEHURST, TOMS 
ARNEGAT—z4‘00, 9.40 A. 
Lakewood and Lakehurst only), 
. (6:08 P. M, Saturdays). 


. M., 3:40 P. M. 
"ON—tz4:00 A. 


ALLENTOWN, 


yo 


lal 


4 . M. 21 dt. 
BURG, POTTSVILLE 
ILLIAMSPORT—||4:00, 24:25, 8:00, 
#9:10, (10:00, 11:00 A. M.. Reading only), 
$1:00, |/*1:20, 12:00 P. M., Heading. Pottsville 
and Harrisburg only, #4:00, 15:00 P. M. 
*Daily. tDatly, 
#Sunday only. Parlor cars 
xSaturdays. aE xcept Set- 


Offices: Liberty St. Ferry. Soutn Ferry, 6 
ouse, 167, 261, 494, 1,800, 1.854 Broadway, 
Av.. 25 Union Square West, 153 Fast 
t.. 273 West 125th St., 245 Columbus Av., 
Court St., 344, 860 Fulton &t., 
B’klyn: 390 B’way. W'msburg. N. Y. Transfer 
Co. calls for and checks baggage to destination, 
. G. Cc. M. BURT. 


W.G. BESLER . 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. Gen. Pass’r Agt. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL R. R., PHILA- 
ADELPHIA AND READING RY. 
and BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO R. R. 

Leave South Ferry. Liberty St. Ferry. 
Balto.-Washington..f 8:25AM ‘0AM Buffet 
Balto.-Washington..*10:25AM %10:30AM Diner 
Balto.-Washington.. Diner 
Balto.-Washington.. M Diner 
** Reyal Limited *’.. Diner 
Balto.-Waghington..* 4:55PM Diner 

Ito.-Washington..* 6:55PM * 7:00PM _ Buffst 
Balto.-Washington.. 12:10nt. °%12:15nt. Sleepers 
*Daily. ftDaily, except Sunday. Sunday only. 
Offices: Liberty St. Ferry, South Ferry, 6 Astor 
House, 1€7, 261, 434, 1,800, 1.854 Broadway, 182 
6th Ave., 25 Union Square West, 153 East 125th 
Bt., 273 West 125th St., 245 Columbus Ave., New 
York: 4 Court St.. 244, 860 Fulton St., Brooklyn; 
890 Broadway. Williamsburg. New York Trans- 
i Co. calls for and checks baggage to destina- 
on. . 


2From Liberty Street only. 
except Sunday. 
only. |/Via Tamaqua. 


th 
138en 
New York: 4 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Leave New York City, south Ferry, Liberty St. 
Chicago, Pittsburg..*12:10nt. *%12:15nt. 
Chicag>. Columbus. .*12:55pm. 3 
Pittsburg, Cleve....* 8:35pm. 
“Pittsbu Limited’’* 6:55pm. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis.*12:10nt. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis.*10:25am. 
Cincinnati, St.Louis.* 6:55pm. 
Norfolk ebesepesecee fl 2:55pm. z 
Tal'v, Dally, except, Sunday. 
fices: 261; 434, 1,300 Broad 
&t., 26 Union 
¥.: 343 


House, 108 Greenwich 
291 Grand Street. 


at eas bee oe 


BROOKLYN: 
338 Fulton St. 


LEHICH VALLEY’ 


Foot of West 23d A, Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. B. 
*Daily. + Except Sunday. Sunday changes: d12.45, 
68.00. 05.25. x5.45 


Ly.N.Y., AiLv.N.Y., 8 
T6.55 am) £7.00 am 
*7.55 aM} *68.10 am 

, -«+-} "10.95 am) *10.80 am 

Mauch Chonk and Hazleton Local) *12.40 pmj*413.50 px 

Wilkes-Barre Express 3.55 4.10 Px 

Easton Local 5.10 Px -20 Px 

Chicago & Toronto Vestibule Exp. *n5.40 pm] *x5.40 px 

THE BUPFALO TRAIN.............. *7.55 Pmi °8.00 pm 


_— 


Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 167, 261, 290, 
855, 1284 and 1854 Broadway, 182 5th Ave., 25 Union Square 
‘West, 245 Columbus Ave., N. ¥.; 960 Fulton St. ,4 Court 
Bt. Broadway, and Ft. Falton St., Brooklyn. 

N. Y. Transfer Co. will call for and check baggage. 


Mauch Chunk Local 


Buffalo E 
BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS... 
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ftamburg-fFmerican. 


Weekly Twin Screw Service 
FOR PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG. HAMBURG 
*Bluecher, Jan.2, 3 P.M. (Patricia. .Jan. 16, 4 PM 
Pennsylv.Jan.9, 9:30 AM |Pretoria..Jan. 23, 8 AM 
*Has grill room and gymnasium on board. 


Mediterranean Service 


New York—Naples—Genoa, 
by superb new Twin-Screw Steamers. 
Pr. Oskar.Jan. 5, 10 AM[P.Adelbert.Feb.4, 10 AM 
*Deutschl’d, Jan.19,4 PM) Palatia..Feb. 16, 10 AM 
*Aug. Victoria. Fe.2,10AM\Pr.Oskar.Feb.25, 10 AM 
abin, $50, $60, ere, 890, upward, 
According to Steamer. 
*Via Gibraltar and Algiers. ¢Grill room om board, 


S. 8: Deutschland to Italy. 


LESS THAN 8 DAYS TO NAPLES. 


Around the World 


By the PRINZESEIN VICTORIA LUISE. 
4% months’ trip—$1,125 upward. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 

Offices. 85 and 87 Broadway. Piers Hoboken, N. J. 


North German Lloyd. 


Fast Express Service. 
PLYMOUTH--CHERBOURG—-BREMEN. 
Kronprina..Jan. 5, 7 AM|Kaiser, Mar. 5, 10 AM 
K.Wm. II.Jan.26, 10 AM|K. Wm. II.. Mar. 15,5AM 
Kaiser...Feb. 9. 10 AM|Kronprinz.Mar.22, 8 AM 
Kronprinz.Feb.23, 10 AM'Kaiser, Mar. 29, 10 AM 


Twin-Screw Passenger Service 
BREMZEN DIR ‘ 
Rhein....Jan. 12, 1 PM/K. Luise.Feb. 25, 10 AM 
Hannover.Jan.26, 11 AM/Breslau..Mar. 3, 10 AM 
Main....Feb. 2, 10 AM/|Main....Mar. 10, 11 AM 
Rhein...Feb. 16, 10 AM'Bremen..Mar. 17, 10 AM 


Wiediterranean Service. 
GIBRALTAR--NAPLES—GENOA. 
ohene’n.Jan, 5, 11 AM|Lahn...Feb. 20, 11 AM 
. Irene.Jan. 23, 11 AM/P. Irene..Feb. 27, 11AM 
Neokar...Jan. 30, 11 AM|Neckar...Mar. 5, 11 
sh ee ge ere oy ot 1LA 
0 remen Piers, { t ts. oboken, 
OFLRICHS @ CO.. No. & Broadway WY. 
Louis H. Myer, 45 South Third St., Phila. 


CUNARD LINE. 


TO LIVARPOOL VIA QUEENSTOWN. 
Etruria....Jan. 2, 2 PM{Lucania..Jan. 23, 9 AM 
Ivernia...Jan, 9, 10 AM)Saxonja...Jan. 30, 2 PM 
Umbria...Jan, 16, 2 PM/Etruria....Feb. 6, 9 AM 


VERNON BHO WHE CO” Gon 


~~ 


ak CO.G. . Age 
ADWAY, NEW YORE. eit 
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CUNARD LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Carpathia, new twin screw, 13,555 tons. 
FROM NEW YORK JAN. 12, AT NOON, 


for Naples, Palermo; and the Adriatic, 
Calling at Gibraltar and Algiers, 
to be followed by 
AURANIA, JAN. 26, 11 A. M. 
Cabin $60 and upward. Splendid accommodation, 
Apply for particulara, interesting itinerary. 
VERNON H. BROWN & CO., 29 B’ way, N.Y. 


AMERICAN LINE. 


PLYMOUTH—CHERBOU RG—SOUTHAMPTON. 
Phila...Jan, 2, 9:30 AM|New York.Jan.16,9:30AM 
St.Louis.Jan. 9, 9:30 AM|St.Paul.Jan.23, 9:30 AM 


RED STAR LINE. 


NEW YORK—ANTWERP—PARIS. 
Vader’ d.Jan.9, 10:30 AM/Zeeland,Jan.30 10:30AM 
Kroon’d, Jan.23 10:30AM |Finland.Feb.6, 10:50 AM 
Piers 14 and 15 N. R. Offices, 73 Broadway, N. Y. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. 
6. S. GROSSER KURFURST, (13,182 Tons.) 


71 days, sailing March 8, 1904. 16 days in Pal- 
estine, 6 days in Egypt, 4 days in Rome, 3 days 
in Athens, 3 days in Constantinople, shorter 
visits to many places. Exceptional advantages. 
Choice berths from $550 to $750, including shore 
trips. Special opportunity fon ladies without 
escort. Send for 120-page beokiet. .. ae 
Hartshorn, Treasurer of the World’s Central 
Committee, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


Atlantic Transport Line, 


NEW YVURK-—-LONDON DiRECT, 


D 
NNEHAHA... -.JAN, 2,5 A. M, 
MESABA JAN. 9. 9 A. M. 


SE NOMINEE. . . JAN. 16, 9 A. M. 
MINNETONKA. Jan. 23, 9 A. M. 
Only first-class passengers carried. 
FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY AT 1 BROADWAY, 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


NEW YORK—QUEENSTOWN-—LIVERPOOL. 
Majestic..Jan. 6, 10 AM|Cedric....Jan. 27, Noon 
Ceitic....Jan. 13, 2 PM|Majestic..Feb. 3, 10 AM 
Teutonie.Jan. 20, 10 AM'Oceanic...Feb. 10, | PM 
Pier 48 North River. Office, 9 Broadway, N. Y. 


“LA VELOCE,” Fast Italian Line 


WEEKLY SAILINCS TO NAPLES—GENOA. 
Nord America 


Cabin,$55 & up. Dining saloon on promenade deck. 
ohtamen Hartfield & Ce.. 2% Wall St. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


by all lines, choice cahins at lowest prevailing 

rates, sailings, plans, any full inforraation, for- 

eign money, letters of credit, travelers’ cheques, 

&c. Passports secured. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CQ, 
26 Lnion Square, 

"Phone 69600—18 St. New York. 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS, Four sailin 

per week from Cairo to First and nd = 
aracts. THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1185 Broad- 
way and @49 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE 

For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Portsmorth, 

Pinner’s Potnt, and Newport News, Va., con- 

necting for Petersburg, Richmond, Virginia Beach, 

Washington, D. C., and entire South and West. 
At and pantenece steamers sail 

from r 26 N. foot of Beach St, every 


P. ° Pt # . 
HB WALKER. Vici Preet, & Tattic Manager, 








© SURPLUS IN THE TREASURY 


Deficiency of $2,000,000 in Decem- 
~ ber State:ren: Wiped Out. 


Secretary Shaw's Estimate for the Year 
—Comparisons Made with Pre- 
ceeding Fiscal Periods. 


Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The. Treasury 
statement for December was issued to-day, 
and the usual reports, issued on the first 
of the month, also made their appearance 
this afternoon, having been delayed on ac- 
count of the New Year holiday. 

The December statement shows that the 
available-cash balance is $229,374,895, an in- 
crease during the month of $10,137,465. This 
increase is due rather to reduced expendi- 
tures than to increased receipts. On Dec. 1 
there was a deficiency in the revenues for 
the five months preceding of more than 
$2,000,000, which has been wiped out by the 
operations of December and a surplus of 
$8,420,000 placed to the credit of the six 
months just closed. 

This start upon the second half of the 
fiscez] vear 1904 with a surplus exceeding 
$8,000,000 may be taken as an indication 
that the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the year would’show a sur- 
plus of $14,000,000 will be realized. The 
first half of the last fiscal year showed a 
surplus of nearly $25,000,000, and for the 
year ended June 30, 1903, the surplus was 
more than $54,000,000. On January, 1905, the 
available cash balance was roundly $214,- 
000,000, so that the Treasury is stronger 
in this important item by $15,000,000 than 
one year ago. 

The gold fund stands at $447,175,869, an 
fnerease of $5,436,000 for the month, and 
for the twelve months of $63,500,000. Cer- 
tificates have been issued against this 
fund. all of which, except $26,000,000 held 
by the Treasurer, are’ outstanding. The 
free gold in the Treasury, including certifi- 
eates, is $115,571,972, a decrease for the 
month of nearly $1,500,000. 

During the month the 2 per cent. bonds 

by $4,652,200 through re- 
funding operations, and the 4 per cents 
were reduced by that amount. In the 
same way there were redeemed bonds to 
the value of $1,164,000. During the twelve 
months ended with December the 2 per 
eent. bonds outstanding were increased by 
ncurly $97,000,000, higher rate bonds having 
been canceled to that amount, and the 
bonded debt was reduced during the year 
$12,794,000, 

The Government paper in circulation was 
increased during the month more than $105,- 


all of which increase was prac- 
tically gold certificates, as will be seen 
from the following table, showing the 
amount outstanding on Dec. 1 and Jan. 1, 
respectively: 


were increased 


000,000, 


1904. 
$421, 080,019 
465, 826,290 
15,828,853 


1903. 
$404,070,929 
certificates 466,501,082 
Treasury notes of 1900.. 16,381,280 

$886,953,291 $902,735,162 

One year ago the total of these three 
forms 02 Government currency outstanding 
was $834,000,000, thus showing that there 
has been an increase during the year of 
$68,000,000, all of which was in gold certifi- 
cates. 

The annexed table shows the amount and 
character of the bonded debt outstandipg 
on Jan. 1, 1903, and Jan. 1, 1904: 

1903. 
$445,940,750 

97,515,600 
233,178,650 

31,230 

118,489,900 

19,385,050 


Gold certificates 
Silver 


1904. 
$542,654,850 
77,153,360 
156, 818,600 
30,010 
118,389,900 
6,590,500 


$901,747,220 


Consols of 1930 

Loan of 1908-18......... 
Funded loan of 1997.... 
Refunding certificates... 
Loans of 1925......-c+0s 
Loan of 1904 


Totes .covoncansacece $914,541,240 

o ;2 nne,si9Jo,.EPithble4...se.... 

The receipts for December were $42,747,- 
692. This is about $4,500,000 below those 
for December, 1902, and more than $4,000,- 
000 below the average for the preceding five 
months of this fiscal year. The receipts 
for November and December from cus- 
toms show a marked decline, compared 
with the preceding four months, which 
is attributed to withholding of importa- 
tions of sugar and tobacco from Cuba in 
anticipation of the lower duties under the 
reciprocity treaty. 

The customs receipts since Dec. when 
.the treaty became operative, show an in- 
crease, and it is expected the January 
receipts from this source will be close to 
the average of the first five months of the 
fiscal year. 

The disbursements for December were 
$32,255,804. a reduction of $4,000,000, com- 
pared with the same month of last year, 
and of $12,000,000 compared with the aver- 
age of the preceding five months. This 
is due to the fact that Treasury officials 
have scrutinized requisitions more closely 
than heretofore. 

The same scrutiny 
in honoring requisitions for 
bor work. 

An examination of the figures for the 
six months just closed shows that the total 
receipts were $277,837,472, against $288,- 
633,449 last year, a reduction roundly of 
$11,000,000. This loss was entirely in cus- 
toms receipts, which are $16,340,347 below 
the corresponding period of last year. In 
internal revenues there was an increase of 
$3,500,000 and in miscellaneous $2,000,000. 
Taking the two great revenue sources, the 
receipts for the six months just closed were 
$256,000,000, against $269,000,000 for the 
same period of last year. The receipts 
for the two periods are given in the an- 
nexed table: 


27 
mt, 


has been carried on 
river and har- 


1902. 1903, 
$150,139,833 $133,799,487 
119,237,014 122,723,978 
19,256,601 21,314,007 


Customs . 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 


. -$288,633,449 $277,837,472 
table shows the expendi- 
tures in detail for the six months ending 
with December, 1902, and 1903, respective- 
ly: 


Total 
al 


1903. 
$67, 149,982 
62,12 7 


1902. 
$51,849,288 
66,220,772 
39,909, 203 


and miscellaneous. 


ot 2 $269,411,609 
The expenditures for the six months were 
$209,411.609, against $263,899,972 for the 
fame six months of 1902, an increase of 
$5,500,000. It will be noticed that there was 
an increase in civil and miscellaneous of 
more than $5,000,000; in the navy of nearly 
$10.000,000, and in pensions of more than 
$1,000,000, The War Department shows a 
reduction of $4,000,000, interest nearly $5,- 
000,000, and Indians nearly $1,000,000. 


JERSEY JUSTICE ENLISTED. 


Peace Officer Who Mysteriously Disap- 
pearea Joined the Regular Army. 


of the Peace Edward Van Den 
who disappeared from his home, 
174 South Street, Jersey City, somewhat 
mysteriously on July 16 last, has returned 
as mysteriously as he went away. He re- 
fused to see any visitors yesterday except 
personal friends 

His wife said 
leaving her a 
went to New 
the army. 
ments, she but had no public expla- 
nation to make as to his absence. After en- 
listing he was assigned to the Ninth United 
States Infantry at Plattsburg, N. Y. He is 


now a Sergeant, she said, and will return to 
his regiment on Wednesday next. 


Justice 
Bogaert, 


that when he went away, 
brief note of farewell, he 
York, where he enlisted in 


said, 


LEAPED FROM BURNING CAR. 


Passengers Were in Panic While Motor- |! 


man Was Ignorant of Danger. 


Not knowing that his car was on fire, 
John J. Rooney, motormay of a south- 
bound Eighth Avenue car, early yesterday 
morning, kept full power on for several 

ocks on Central Park West, until stopped 
by the shouts of a policeman. For blocks 
‘the stream of fire had been trailing from 
@he trucks under the car. There were 

‘ men passengers inside, but none 

ew of their danger until the flames sud- 

nly burst through the floor. 
} Durning,.fuses made™a suffocating 


engers made a rush for 
Symmbled over the rear dash- 
ut to get out. All jumped 
on the slippery asphalt, 
at a high rate of speed. 

fy by of the West One 
the mo- 


He had no financial embarrass- | 


torman to stop at Sixty-eighth Street, the 
flames inside leaped to the roof. An alarm 
was turned in and the firemen threw bags 
of sand on the flames. The floor of the 
car was almost burned out, but it was 
found that the motor on the rear trucks 
had not been harmed, and the car was able 
to proceed to the stables. 


NEW HOPE FOR DEPOSITORS. 


Friends Say Dead Cashier’s Father May 
Make Up Shortage in Staten 
Island Bank Funds. 


The uncertainty about the safety of the 
$180,000 of the stocks and bonds which were 
in a vault of the Produce Exchange Safe 
Deposit Company, deposited by Otto Ahl- 
mann, the cashier and owner of the Bank of 
Staten Island, was not solved yesterday. 
State Banking Superintendent Kilburn 
found that the vault key which Ahimann 
had when he committed suicide on Wednes- 
day last is in the possession of the police 
property clerk, who was away on a half 
holiday release when Mr. Kilburn called. 

“It is possible,’’ Mr. Kilburn said, “‘ that 
the deposit company may insist that a 
representative of the dead man’s estate 
must open the vault, but I do not expect 
much trouble along that line. I don’t be- 


lieve that we will find the bonds in the 
vault, but of course I cannot tell.” 

August Prentice, the President, and the 
Directors of the bank feel confident that if 
any shortage is d‘scovered in the dead 
ea$hier s accounts Ahlmann’s father, who 
is said to be a multi-millionaire in Ger- 
many, is very apt to make it up. In that 
event the depositors would lose nothing, 
and the bank will go right on doing bus:- 
ness even if the stocks and bonds are not 
found. 

The request cabled from Kiel, Germany, 
on Friday that the body of Ahlmann_ be 
placed in a receiving vault pending further 
instructions, will be complied with. The 
body will be taken over to the Moravian 
Cemetery in New Dorp at 4 o’clock to-day 
and placed in a receiving vault there. 


FIRE PANIC IN TENEMENT. 


Italian Families Throw Goods from Win- 
dows Because of a Small Blaze. 


An alarm of fire at 171; 173, and- 175 
Thompson Street last evening caused a 
panic among the fifty Italian families that 
live there. While the family of Michael 
Dennito, which consisted of his wife and 
seven children, who lived on the first floor, 
were eating supper, one of the children 
upset a lamp on the table. The flames 
spread and dense volumes of smoke poured 
from the windows, 

One of the children rushed to the door 
and yelled ‘ Fire,” and immediately there 
were scenes of wild disorder and confusion. 
Bedclothes from the floors above were 
thrown from the windows, and trunks_im~- 
peded the eassage in the hallways. When 
the engines-arrived there was a still great- 
er panic, but the fire nad been extinguished 
before that time. The damage was $50. 


GRADUATED FROM TWO BARS. 


Lenient Magistrate Rounds Out the 
Course for a Thirsty New Jersey Man. 


Policeman Donnelly of the Leonard Street 
Station was the complainant. His prisoner 
was a young man who told Magistrate 
Ommen in the Tombs Police Court yester- 
day that his name was Edward Leslie, and 
that he resided over in New Jersey. 

‘*So you went around getting one of those 
free New Year jags on,’ remarked the 
Magistrate. ‘“ One of them jags that don’t 
cost the ‘jagger a nickel.”’ 

‘‘Your Honor,”’ said Leslie. ‘‘I feel so 
small before your eyes that I could crawl 
through the eye of a needle. I am humil- 
iated to find myself at the bar of justice. 
It is the first time in my life that I have 
been compelled to go through a bar exam- 
ination. Of course I graduated from the 


bar of booze a year ago this New Year's, 
and now I am hauled up to take another 
bar ‘exam.’ at the end of the pledge year, 
when I find myself practicing at the old 
bar, But, as I confess to the fact that I 
have never studied much at the bar of 
justice, I fear the results of an examination 
here to-day. Will you warm up to me and 


be forgiving?”’ : : 
“Yes,” replied the Magistrate. ‘“‘ Inas- 


much:as you have graduated from one bar 
I might as well graduate you from this 
one. You are discharged.” ‘ 

And then Leslie went away to resume his 
practice at the first bar from which he had 
been graduated. 


AGAINST IMITATION BUTTER. 


Appellate Division Sustains the State 
Law Dealing with Oleomargarine. 


In an opinion handed down by the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court, sitting 
in Brooklyn, the constitutionality of those 
sections of the argicultural law which 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of imi- 
tation butter and the artificial coloring of 
butterine or oleomargarine was sustained, 

The question was brought before the court 
by the appeal of Henry F. Meyer from a 
judgment of the Municipal Court, under 
Sections 26 and 27 of the agricultural law. 
Judgment was given in favor of the State. 
Justice Bartlett, who wrote the opinion for 
the court, said in part: 

*““One of the evils to be guarded against 
and which the Legislature may properly 
guard against is the deceptive palming upon 
the public of one article for another, and 
perhaps the only way to accomplish this 
result in the case of a substance artificially 
colored so as to resemble butter is to pro- 
hibit its sale even under its true name. 
Otherwise the person who purchases it 
from the manufacture or dealer may sub- 
sequently use it for purposes of deception, 
as for example where a restaurant keeper 
buys oleomargarine thus colored from his 
grocer and serves it to the patrons of his 
restaurant in the guise of genuine butter. 

‘Upon these facts of the case at bar I am 
of the opinion that the disclosure of the 
name of the imitation butter sold by the 
defendant did not relieve him from the pen- 
alty prescribed by the agricultural law. For 
these reasons I think the judgment should 
be affirmed.”’ 


SHIPBUILDING TRUST AFFAIRS. 


Motion for Stay in Taking Testimony in. 
Mortgage Foreclosure Suit. 


Judge Lacombe in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court yesterday afternoon heard argu- 
ment of counsel for the New York Security 
and Trust Company and Charles M. 
Schwab, plaintiffs, and the United States 
Shipbuilding Company, James Smith, re- 
| ceiver, defendant, on a motion by Louis 

Marshall of Guggenheimer,:Untermyer & 

Marshall, of defendant's counsel, for a stay 

in the taking of testimony in the suit to 
foreclose a second mortgage of $10,000,000 
on the. United States Shipbuilding Company 

until replication had been filed to an an- 
swer to a cross bill filed by the defense. 
Mr. Hornblower of counsel for the New 

York Security and Trust Company and 
| William D. Guthrie, counsel for Mr. Schwab, 
| were in court for the plaintiffs, Mr. Horn- 

blower making the argument. For the de- 
| fendant Mr. Marshall ciaimed that the vari- 

ous developments growing out of a cross 
bill, including such a replication to an an- 
| swer as his firm proposed at some time to 
make, constituted an integral part of the 


! main case, and that testimony should not be 
i started until alle the successive steps had 
been duly taken. 

Mr. Hornblower said that the suit of the 
New York Security and Trust was begun 
Aug. 18, that application was made for a 
receiver on Sept. 7, that an answer was 
filed on Oct. 5 and a replication to the an- 
swer within ten days thereafter, that Mr. 
Schwab had been granted permission to 
intervene as a co-pleintiff as owning &9,000,- 
000 of the $10,000,000 bonds on Oct. 24, that 
an emended answer and cross bill by the 
defense had been filed Dec. 16. and an an- 
swer to the cross bill cn Dec. 29. 

Judge Lacombe took the papers. 


To Dedicate a Memorial Window. 
A memorial window will be dedicated to- 
day at St. Matthew's Episcopal Church, 
Eighty-fourth Street, between Central Park 
and Columbus Avenue. The window is the 


work of J. and K. Lamb, and the subject 

is ‘‘An Angel of Hope,” The window will 

Py Go Wills Hees Mary flampton, 
y am H. an ry E. Hamp 

4n memory of departed ones, 1903.” 
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MERGER AGAIN DEFENDED 


Arguments for Nerthern Securities 
. Consolidation. ~». 


Contentions Against Minnesota’s Attack 
on the Company—New Jersey In- 
corporation Declared Regular. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Two briefs on 
behalf of the appellees in the case of the 
State of Minnesota against the Northern 
Securities Company and: others, involving 
the consolidation of the ownership of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern Rail- 
roads in the Securities Company, were filed 
to-day in the United States Supreme Court. 

One of these was a ‘general argument 
on behalf of all the appellees, and the 
other a special brief in support of the posi- 
tion of the Securities Company only. -The 
general brief is signed by John G. John- 
son, George B. Young, N. D. Grover, and 
C. W. Bunn. The other is signed by W. 
P. Clough. Both briefs contend for the 
regularity of the purchase of the shares 
of the companies by the Securities Com- 
pany, and urge that the Minnesota anti- 
trust law does not cover the transaction. 

The genera] brief necessarily traverses 
much of the same ground covered in the 
case of the United States against the same 
companies that are involved in this case. 
The attorneys review the incidents of the 
consolidation, and say that it was neces- 
sary In order to extend the trade of the 
United States to the Orient; that it was 
essential to both the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Norther to have an eastern 
connection, which was secured through the 
purchase of the Burlington Road, and also 
that the union became almost imperative 
“after the raid made by the Union Pacific 
on Northern ®acific stock in 1901." 

The brief states that Mr. Morgan's first 
thought in connection with the Union Pa- 
cific “‘raid’’ was to protect the Northern 
Pacific shares, and that the consolidation 
of the two roads in the Securities Company 
was an afterthought. 

“At first,’’ adds the brief, “(he had in 
mind placing the shares in a trust company, 
but this was soon abandoned, as, from its 
small capitalization, a trust company could 
be bought up easier than the railroad com- 
pany. About the month of September, 
learning of the enlargement of the plan of 
the Great Northern holding company and 
the large capitaiization resulting therefrom, 
which large capitalization would add great- 
ly to the protection of the Northern Pa- 
cific stock transferred to it, Mr. Morgan 
proposed to Mr. Hill to turn in the North- 
ern Pacific stock of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and their friends to this proposed holding 
company.” 

It is contended that the incorporation of 
the Securities Company in New Jersey in- 
stead of Minnesota was perfectly regular. 
The general brief says on this point: 

“As nearly all the shareholders of both 
railway companies lived on the Atlantic 
Coast, and as nobody incorporates in Min- 
nescta who can heip it, we submit that 
no argument can fairly be made to the 
prejudice of tne defendants in this case, 
that the company was incorporated in New 
Jersey.”’ 

Admitting that the consolidation may 
have the effect of preventing competition 
where the two roads run, the attorneys 
contend: 

“Taking all the facts into account it 
cannot be.said that the net result has 


been or will be a restraint of commerce. 
The contrary is true, and is proved. And 
all the facts—all the commerce of the 
railway companies—must be .taken into 
account, and not merely the small portion, 
if any, that may have been inci entally 
restrained,”’ 

It is maintained that the consolidation 
was not an act of the corporations them- 
selves, but of the shareholders, and 
that the sales of stock thus made by the 
shareholders were no more the acts of the 
railways themselves than any other sale 
of stock would be. It is also asserted 
that the evidence fails to show that the 
Securities Company has taken any part in 
tne management of the railway lines. 

Mr. Clough’s brief is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the bearing of the Minnesota 
Anti-Trust law on this case. He says: 

“This statute is a plain attempt by a 
State to regulate commerce between the 
States and with foreign countries. The leg- 
islation did not proceed upon the’ theory 
of a separation of State trade from! inter- 
State and international. This highly penal 
law contains no evidence that the Legis- 
lature would have been willing to adopt it 
if its operation were restricted to trade 
within the jurisdiction of the State. Again 
the forbidden acts must be done within 
the jurisdiction of the State. This limitation 
attaches to all State legislation. The things 
questioned here have been limited to pur- 
chases made in the State of New York, by 
a corporation of the State of New Jersey, 
of shares, some in a corporation of the 
State of Wisconsin, and others in a cor- 
poration of the State of Minnesota. Noth- 
ing connected with any of these purchases 
has ever been done in the State of Minne- 
sota. 


E. V. NEAL SUED FOR $50,000. 


Author of “ Philosophy of Personal In- 
fluence” Accused of Alienating Af- 
fections of Mrs. Showerman. 


E. Virgil Neal, a member of the firm of 
E. Virgil Neal & Co., bankers, at 1,931 
Broadway, and of the firm of Neal & At- 
king, publishers, at the same address, who 
once wrote and published a pamphlet on 
“The Philosophy of Personal Influence,”’ 
has been made defendant in a suit for 
$50,000 damages, which John Showerman of 
Mount Vernon has brought, charging that 
Neal has alienated his wife's affections, 
and that she is now completely under his 
controi. The suit is in the Supreme Court 
in Westchester County. Howe & Hummel 
are Mr. Showerman’s attorneys. 

Mr. Neal lives at 110 Riverside Drive and 


is married. Besides being connected with 
the bank and publishing house, he is Presi- 
dent of a company selling a patent medi- 
cine, and ig a pamphlet issued by that com- 
pany he describes himself as “ formerly 
Professor of English, Pierce College, Phil.” 
He is connected, too, with the Columbia 
Scientific Academy, 1,931 Broadway, and 
is the author of a book relating to a sup- 
posed magnetic cure, in which is a photo- 
graph of Mrs. Showerman, referring to her 
as one of those benefited by his treatment. 
Mrs. Showerman is employed in one of Mr. 
Neal’s medica! institutes. 


CORNELL WINS CHESS MATCH. 


Rand and Mitchell Secure Second 
Trophy for Their College in Tri- 
angular Tourrfament. 


Charles L. Rand and James R. Mitchell, 
representatives of Cornell in the annual 
tournament of the Triangular College Chess 
League between Cornell, Brown, and the 
University of Pennsylvania, emerged vic-~- 
tors yesterday with the final total of 5% 
points won and 2% points lost. Rand and 
Mitchell thereby secured the second trophy, 
presented by Isaac L, Rice of New York, 
for their college. Through the efforts of 
the same pair last year, the first trophy 
went permanently to Ithaca. Pennsylvania 
was again second on this occasion with 
3% to 4%, and Brown last with 3 won and 
5 lost. The tourney was held in the rooms 
of the German Press Club. The final scores 


of the contestants are appended: 
Player and College. Won. Lost. 
1% 


Mitchell, Cornell. .........seesse004+03 
Rand, Cornell 2% 
Kirkpatrick, Pennsylvania 4 1% 
Faught, Pennsylvania........ Bevesye 1 3 
Price, Brown 2 
Waters, Brown 3 


Divorce for Mrs. Henry Clay Graves. 

Justice MacLean, in the Supreme Court, 
yesterday granted to Mrs. Donna Webster 
Graves an interlocutory decree of divorce 
from her husband, Henry Clay Graves. 


Mr. and Mrs. Graves were married about 
ten years ago, and until recently lived at 
the Hotel ly Mrs. Graves char; 
that her husband had been tity of im- 
proper conduct with a trained nurse, The 
case was tried before a referee and the 


papers sealed. 


Stern Brothers 


To-morrow, 
Annual Clearance Sale of 


High-Cost Garments 


in their 
: Cloak Departments © 
ae COATS mS 
cloth, silkined, $8.75, 10.50, 12.75, 16.50 
Se some 
caltacians oak ence belid ieimenta “ and white silk linthg. $32 50 
VELOUR SKIRTED BLOUSE COATS, $35.00, 45.00 
uau—Ga $39.50, 57.50 
ca cosuak, <iovonad on, $12.75, 18.50, 25.00 


Exceptional Values in 
Imported 


Fur and Fur Lined Garments 
of Russian Sable, Mink. Ermine, Sealskin and Broadtail. 

Also 

Neck Scarfs, Stoles and Muffs, 


in Piain Furs and Combinations. 
$95.00 
$115.00 


$175.00 


Neck Scarfs 
$4.75, 15.00 
8,50, 15,00 
$6,75, 12,50 
$7,50, 15.00 

$13, 50 


PERSIAN LAMB COATS, 

With Baum Marten or 

Mink Collar and Reveres, 
SEALSKIN COATS, LONDON DYE 


luffs 
$6.50 
$9.50 
$12, 00 
$10, 75 
$13, 50 


RACCOON, 
SQUIRREL, 


SABLE FOX, 
ALASKA SABLE, 


MOLE, 


| 
And in addition 
| 


Special Inducements in 


Women’s Costumes 


and 


Tailorsmade Walking Suits 


in a great variety of styles and materials. 


Reduced to 18.50 and 22.00 


FORMER PRICES $35.00 to $68.00. 


Silk Departments 
UNUSUAL VALUES FOR TO-MORROW 


Imported Fancy Velveteens, 
in black and whfte, and gun metal 
effects for costumes and wei:ts 
Formerly 75c and $1.00 yd. 


COLORED SATIN LIBERTY, 
in all desirable colors, 
Value 75¢ yd. 
IMPORTED BLACK 
BROCADED SATINS, 
Value $1.00 yd. 


4,250 Yds. 


6,500 Yds. } 


llisses’ and Girls’ Apparel 


at Pronounced Reductions 


MISSES’ ‘ UITS of fancy mixtures, long coat model, 
with or without shoulder cipss, 14 and 16 yrs., 


Heretofore $22.00 to $25.00 
( IRLS’ LONG VELVET CLOAKS, 
with lace collar and braid trimming, 6 to 14 yrs., 
Heretofore $25.00 to $35.00 
GIRLS’ LONG CLOAKS of fine Zibslines, Meltons and 
Kerseys, military and fancy trimmed capes, 6 to 14 yrs., 
Heretofore $12.50 to $17.59 


GIRLS’ REEF ‘RS of mixtures and kerssys, 
flinnel-lined, 6 to 14 yrs., Heretofore $7.95 to $9.45 


MISSES’ ZIBELINE AND KERSEY PALETOTS. 
in white and colors, at 
ONE-THIRD AND ONE-HALF LESS THAN FORMER PRICES 


$14.75 
$19.75 
$7.45, 10.95 


$4.95 


Clearing Sale of 


Boys’ & Young Men’s Clothing 


CHILDREN’S OVERCOATS, : 
SMALL BOYS’ REEFERS, 
RUSSIAN AND SAILOR SUITS, 
NORFOLK SUITS, 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SUITS, 


NORFO!K AND DOUBLE-BREASTED SUITS, 
KNEE PANTS VEST SUITS, ° 

RUSSIAN AND SAILOR SUITS, 

among them imported Velvets and 

Cords, many with silk collars, 


CH:ILDREN’S FUR-TRIMMED COATS, 5 
finest Srades in kerseys and velvets. Formerly $18.90 to $25 9.70 


LARGE LADS’ OVERCOATS, : 
sizes 7 to 16 y S. Formerly $6.50 to $15.90 $4.60, 6.80 


Special Lace Curtains—Reductions 


Much Below Previous Prices 


RENAISSANCE CURTAINS, $2.75, 4.25, 5.75 
Formerly $3.95 to $8.00 Pr, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, $3.75, 6,50, 7.75 
Formerly $5.50 to $10.50 Pr. 


ARABIAN CURTAINS, $3.95, 5.95, 8.95 
Formerly $5.50 to $12.75 Pr. 


West Twenty-third Street 


$3.50 
Formerly 
$5.00 to $6.50 





$5.00 


Former y 
$6 95 to $9.75 


Neen ee 


Clearance Sale Ladies’ Suits. 


A variety of materials and fane 


and long-coat effects. 
Values $30.00 to $70.00, 
at prices ranging from 


y tailored styles—Etons; blouses 


18.00 to 45.00 each 


dhnDaniell Sous. Sous 


WALKING SUITS in black, blue and a limited number of mixed 


materials, Sees een plaited and belted 
ects. 


medium length coat e 


Values $22.00 to $40.00, 
at prices ranging from 


LADIES’ COATS —tan or black kerse 


collar. 


Values $15.00 to $20.00, 
at prices ranging from 


Selected Skins, the choicest pick of numerous samples, the best 
exceptional opportunity to buy fine 


in quality,.color and finish, 
Furs at cut prices. 


At $12.75, Sable Fox Scarfs, 
At $13.50, Alaska Sable Scarfs, 
At $15.75, Squirrel Stoles, 

At $12.50, Sable Fox Muffs, 


Broadway, Eighth & Ninth Streets. ' 


hd. Constable ce | 


e Clearance Sale 


Values. 


$485 BABY LAMB COAT 


$1,000 BABY LAMB COAT, ¥ length, Ermine trimmed..............:. 
length 


$1,300 CHINCHILLA COAT, % 
$2,100 MINK COAT, ¥% length 


$600 PERSIAN LAMB COAT, 3% Iength 


$395 PERSIAN LAMB JACKET 
$300 PERSIAN LAMB JACKET 
$550 PERSIAN LAMB COAT 
$250 PERSIAN LAMB COAT 
$850 MOLESKIN COAT, 


» long or 


12.00 to 25.00 each © 


7.00 to 9.00 each 
fiigh Class Furs Greatiy Reduced. He 


- 


value $16.50 
value $18.00 
value $19.50 
value $16.50 


Q 


of 


Fine Fur Coats and Wraps... 


$350 ALASKA SEAL COATS, finest quality ...... 0.0... ccc. cceue cess 
#400 ALASKA SEAL COATS, finest quality 
$550 BABY LAMB COAT, chinchilla trimmed 


34 length, Chinchilla trimmed... 
$550 MOLESKIN COAT, 3 lengih..... 


$450 MOLESKIN COAT, 3 length 


Sale Prices. 
$175 
225 


seeeeresoe 


250 
175 

- 500 
675 
1,200 
- 375 
175 
125 
ae 
19% 
330 


» % 
se eee eeeeee 


275 


Fur Lined Automobile Coats 
at about Half Price. 


Soroadway 


A. Jaeckel & Co. 


FURRIERS and IMPORTERS” 


Russian Sables. 


In order to decrease our large manufactured stock made from 
these valuable skirs, we will offer it at 


ioth Street. 


I, Less than Former Prices. 


Also a limited number of Imperial Crown Russian Sable skins, 
perfectly matched and made up as desired, 


To effect a clearance of our remaining stock of 
Cloth Fur Lined and Imported Model Coats 


we will offer them 


At % Price. 


These garments are suitable for Evening, Carriage or Street wear, 


Between 


37 Union Sq. West & 4.30 Fifth Av., ssuxetmet.. 


Special Clearing Sale 


of Carpets, 
Commencing 


Monday, Fan. sth, 


We will offer the following 
exceptional bargains, com- 
prising patterns which will 
not be duplicated :— 


275 Rolls Best Quality 
Body Brussels 


at 974 cts., 


formerly $1.35 to $1.50 yd. 
85 Rolls Brussels 
at 75 cls., 


formerly $1.00 per yd. 


Lord& Taylor. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 
New Entrance on 19th Street. 


Horner’s 


Furniture 
OPPORTUNE BUYING TIME. 


N order to effect as greata clearance 
of stock as possible before taki 
annual inventory, material price reduc- 
tions have been made on several Bed- 
room, Dining Room and Parlor Suites, 
also on hundreds of individual pieces 
of Furniture of every description, in- 
cluding Sideboarcs, Cabinets, Chiffon- 
iers, Dressing Tables, Writing Desks, 

Fancy Chairs, Easy Chairs, &¢ 

The opportunity of the year to buy 
Hizh-Clats Furniture at 
such advantageous prices. 


R. J. HORNER & CO, 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63. 65 West 23 Stres 


for giving Us informa- 
tion which will lead to 
the arrest and convic- 
tion of any unscrupu- 
lous dealer whe tries 
to sell you SUBSTI- 
TUTES or imitation 
(for the sake of larg- 
er profits) under the 
name SUVIO. BE 
CAREFUL and insist 
on SUVIO, the best 
and most economical 
and Hygienic GAS 
HEATER cn earth. A 
SUVIO is the only Fn S 
GAS HEATER which is constructed on sciegiy 
principles. NAME SUVIO and: patent ni 
stamped on top of each heater, (as illust 
above.) $ 
Price, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 


Zee-Neet Gas Heater, 
A MiPGold Everywhere, 


Press 


A REWARD OF $100. 


y—satin lined, velvet or cloth | 


300 — 


soot aa 


f 


350 - 
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ENGLISH VS. AMERICAN DRAMA 


—eGws 


Fitch’s “Glad of It,” Thomas’s “The Other 
Girl,” and Zangwill’s “Merely Mary Ann.” 


Chance rushed in with comparisons last 
week where the least angelic critic might 
have feared to atread. A play by an 
English dramatist appeared at the same 
time as pieces from two of the most orig- 
and successful of American 

Mr. Clyde Fitch and Mr. 


inal, prolific, 
playwrights. 
Augustus Thomas gave us much to be 
amused with, not a little to be proud of, 
to feed our 
In 


and something on which 


hopes of. still better 
all respects except one they have stood 
3ut to any 
drama as 


plays to come. 


the comparison admirably. 
-pne who has 4n to the 
something more than a passing popular 
putertainment, the one respect in which, 
seems, they have fallen short of 
Zangwill, is of deep and far- 


eye 


it 


Israel 


aS 
Mr. 
reaching importance. 

Stage Pictures and S ory 

in Fic.’s ‘* Glad Of ut.”” 

Let us not misplace seriousness! No 
mistake is so fatal as to condemn a play 
for being what the playwright intended 
and: not some other thing that the critic 
thinks he would have liked better. In 
writing ‘Glad of It,” it is plain that Mr. 
Fitch set out to give the theatregoer the 
airiest kind of a play, mingling humor- 
ously detailed scene pictures of contem- 
porary life with a pretty story of senti- 
ment in the proportions best fitted to 
make a popular and artistic whole. The 
only permissible question is how far he 
has gained his end of lightly artistic en- 
tertainment. The oddities and absurdi- 
ties of life in a department store, the 
whimsical eccentricities of a theatrical 
rehearsal, the freaks, the felicities, and 
the mosquitos of a New Jersey boarding 
house—déeply as we may loathe such 
things in real life, most of us find pleas- 
ure in witnessing them when presented 
with spirit, veracity, and sprightly hu- 
mor on the stage. If the play dragged 
somewhat on the first night, it was 
jargely because it lacked the chastening 
and quickening experience of being tried 
on the roadside dog. There can be little 
doubt that its pace is being rapidly 
amended. Enough of the same to make 
it less; and the metropolitan dog sprang 
at it. in a way to take large patches out 
of the slack of its habjliments, and make 
it, so to speak; get a move on. If the genre 
scenes lack the novel charm of the Vest 
of Mr. Fitch’s scenes in this kind, such 
as those in “ Captain Jinks” and “ The 
3tubbornness of Geraldine,” they still 
save plenty to delight the playgoer. They 
ire such as only Mr. Fitch can write, 
and such as every normal playgoer can 
heartily enjoy. 

But the story? That is the critical 
question with most of Mr. Fitch’s plays! 
Sometimes, as in ‘The Girl with the 
Green Eyes,” it depends upon a facti- 
tious theatrical complication; sometimes, 
as in “Her Own Way,” upon unex- 
plained, if not unexplainable, blindness 
or folly in one of the leading characters. 
Never, or almost never, has it been the 
natural, quasi-inevitable outcome of the 
dramatic clash of character upon char- 
acter. 

In the present play it hangs on the fact 
that a shopgirl, who has "fallen in love 
with young man about town without 
realizing it, sends him an anonymous le 
ter to warn him, for motives which she 
takes to be genuine and disinterested, 
against the deceit and betrayal of an- 
other shopgirl he is about to marry. 
When her love for him has developed 
and is returned, the anonymous letter 
crops out of the past and gives rise to the 
climactic situation. There are many, no 
doubt, who will find this situation hope- 
lessly commonplace and sordid. A hero- 
ine who descends to angnymous interfer- 
ence in the love affairs of others is cer- 
tainly new to the stage. But, in the case 
of a simple, impulsive, untutored girl, is 
it not. true, even characteristic? For 
one, I must confess that I fully sympa- 
thized with Connie, and found her dilem- 
ma most interesting. The characters and 
the emotions needed only to be adequate- 
ly developed ina logical sequence of 
scenes in order to yield a story of far 
greater novelty and force than Mr. Fitch 
has accustomed us to. 

But what, to use the phrase of Sarcey, 
were the sc@nes 4 faire, the essential ele- 
impul- 


a 


ments in the action?. Connie’s 
siveness and her indignation at Clarita’s 
deception—the circumstances that led to 
the writing of the letter—Mr. Fitch has 
given us; but the deed itself,and the in- 
unwisdom—the 
story—happens in 
reported in 
pretty well 


of the story is 


of its 


the 
is lamely 


realization 
of 


stant 
first 
the 


climax 
and 
the dialogue. It 
throughout. Vhat we see 
sincere and truly moving in the way Mr. 
Fitch and in a way that 
makes us long for more. But the author 
does not linger over what is simple and 
human. would 
bore him—or it that he is afraid it 
would bore For the most part 
uses her story as a background on which 
to pin the butterflies of his human en- 
Atomcology. The evening seems to be made 
up of pictures of shopgirl, playgirl,. and 
boarding-house-girl life, with a plot that 
breaks out in spots. The result is not so 
much a play as the symptoms of a play. 
Aristotie Upon the 

Fichian  Episcce. 

Needless tosay, it is not the Fitchisms 
one objects to: in their place they are 
Jegitimate and admirable, and it is to 
them that Mr. Fitch owes a large part of 
his popularity. But their place is sub- 
ordinate—strictly subsidiary to the main 
action. That _is a commonplace of criti- 
cism for which any old authority might 
be cited. Perhaps it will enlighten a dis- 
cussion of our newest and most modern 
playwright if we cite the any-oldest. At 
least. Mr. Fitch can’t complain of not be- 
fing taken seriously! ‘‘ The fable, since it 
fs an imitation of action,” says that 
father cut-and-dried, but level-head- 
ed old -proser, Aristotle, “should be the 
fimitation of one action, and of the whole 


entr'acte 


is so 


so often is, 


Merely Connie Bowles 
is 


us? 


; more 
) the way he sermonizes extempore and on 


he } 


of this; and the parts of the transaction 
should be so arranged that any one of 
them, being transposed, or taken away, 
the whole would become different and 
changed. For that which when present 
or not present produces no sensible dif- 
ference is not part of the fable.” Later 
Aristotle says that when bad playwrights 
fall into episodic writing, it is because of 
their badness; and that when good play- 
wrights do it, it is because they want to 
write in parts for special players! All 
great playwrights have done this, as Mr. 
Brander Matthews has abundantly shown 
in his ‘Development of’ the Drama.” 
Shakespeare wrote in a part for a dog, 
and not a very decorous dog at that! 
So when Mr. Fitch drops his plot and 
main characters to introduce a band of 
Cook’s tourists, a loquacious hairdresser, 
or the vagaries of shoppers and actor 
folk, let no one say that he is a bad 
playwright who has abandoned the legit- 
imate for vaudeville. He is a good play- 
wright putting in episodes for special 
actors! But if, during this latter-day 
version of the vice of clowning which 
Hamlet scored, “Some necessary ques- 
tion of the play be then to be consid- 
ered—that’s villainous!” and one does 
not need the toga of Aristotle or the de- 
nunciation of Shakespeare to prove it. 


C*aracter and Constraciion 
in Thomas’: ** The OtherGirl.”” 


How is it possible to speak of the mani- 
fest defects of ‘‘ The Other Girl” with- 
out seeming to ignore its still more mani- 
fest delights? Its quality is as different 
as can be from that of a play by Fitch— 
broad instead of fine, intense instead of 
subtle, rioting in vernacular, trenchant 
wit, and in masculine fun, instead of 
titillating with shrewd and impish, al- 
most feminine, minutiae. But the se- 
cret of Mr. Thomas’s success is much the 
same—a wealth of accurately observed 
and truly felt character. In the first 
act, while the story is being expounded in 
a flood of colloquy, the audience sat like 
the proverbial bump on a log. Then 
Richard Bennett entered as a reporter, 
did a few things such as reporters have 
always done in life and never before on 
the stage, and a laugh went up from the 
very boots of those present. It was the 
same with the ether. jag of Joseph 
Wheelock, Jr., and the same, only more 
so, with = pugilist of Lionel Barry- 
more. Human speech is too poor and 
crude to suggest the freshness and truth 
and the infinitely refreshing fun of those 
dramatic portraits. They must be seen 
to be felt, and unless augury fails they 
will be seen by more people than have 
seen any of the other plays of the season. 
“The Other Girl” has done in the way of 
comedy what “ The Earl of Pawtucket” 
did in the way of farce, only the main 
characters, instead of being English, and 
conventionally false, are freshly, deli- 
ciously, and natively American. 

The least novel character, perhaps, is 
the one that was most amusing and that 
has been most generally praised for its 
novelty. The middleweight champion, 
Kid Garvey, is on the same general lines 
as Marky Deaves, the boxer and painter 
of black eyes, played by Thomas Evans 
in Miss Grace Livingston Furness’s 
“Mrs. Jack’; but where Marky was a 
clever outline sketch, The Kid is a fin- 
ished portrait. Alan Dale has said that 
the character is too ugly to be pleasant, 
objecting, as it seems, to the promiscu- 
ity of the Kid‘s affections, and to his 
eloping with a young lady he did not 
love. But the reason Mr. Thomas has 
urged (somewhat tardily, it is true) 
seems more than sufficient. The Kid is 
aman of ambitions and ideals, and all 
his life he has been oppressed by the fact 
that the world assumes that no prize- 
fighter can be a gentleman. Having 
eloped with a society queen, he argues, 
no one can doubt any longer that he is 
to be accepted as a gentleman. Moliére 
himself Has*not thrown into more irre- 
sistibly. comic relief a discrepancy be- 
tween intention and effect. 
not also true that the situation would 
have been more intolerable instead of 
less intolerable if the elopement of the 
pugilist and the lady had been a matter 
of real love on either side? It is only 
the double falsity of the affair that 
makes it for a moment tolerable. 

It must be added that the range of Mr. 
Thomas’s powers in character drawing 
seem to be strictly limited. -The muscu- 
lar Christianity of the parson and his 
combination of sincerity with a robust 
sense of humor are indicated rather than 
realized. One knows that-he is a parson 
because he wears the cloth, that he is 
muscular because he lifts the imperti- 
nent butler and throws him across the 
dinner table; but hig sense of humor— 


} except for a few rather feeble jests—one 


hag to take it on trust. Nothing could be 
lacking in humor certainly than 


all occasions; and his lovemaking, with 
its serious aloofness and its long dis- 
courses, Was almost as funny as the ex- 
cuses The Kid urged for his elopement. 
As for the aristocratic scruples of the 
Philadelphia father, they were in the 
vein of the gentlefolk of kitchen litera- 
ture. And the young ladies! The elop- 
ing folly of “Miss Drina De Wolfe was 
described, but not in the least projected 
in the round of living character, while 
the delicacy and refined sensibilities of 
the other girl, (in spite of Mr. Thomas’s 
adroit quibble we KNOW which actress 
had the title part,) were mainly evi- 
dent in the gracious and sincere person- 
ality of Miss Elsie De Wolfe. 

Of technical criticism there is no end 
except boredom; yet it may be suggest- 
ed that there is something wrong with a 
play the initial situation of which is ex- 
pounded in mere dialogue, and the story 
of which is over, as far as the-audience 
cares, with the third curtain—except for 
circumstances thereafter developed for 
the first time. The play moved not with 
a consistent and logical development in 
action, but with alternate scraps of ac- 
tion and explanation. Different as are 
the reasons for Mr. Thomas’s and Mr. 
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Fitch’s technical shortcomings, the result 
is much the same. 


Merely a Good Play 
by I, Zangwiil. 


In the raw material out of which Mr. 
Zangwill made ‘“ Merely Mary Ann” 
there is nothing of the novelty with 
which both of the American plays are 
brimming. The aristocratic genius in 
poverty and the humble maiden who falls 
in love with him have the must of tradi- 
tion on them. And since the beginning 
of time the aristocrat has magnani- 
mously refused to drag the girl into an 
irregular relation at the same time that 
he somewhat ungenerously refused to 
marry her. ‘The appeal of the English 
play Hes in the fact that the story, slight, 
even trite as it is, is told with the utmost 
simplicity and directness, and the char- 
acters, familiar as are the types, are 
realized with the utmost sincerity and 
completeness. Everything that matters 
is shown in action’in an order that is 
equally true to life and the stage, and 
nothing, or almost nothing, that is shown 
could be dispensed with.. But in spite of 
all this the play would be barren enough 
if it were not for the wit and humor 
with which the characters are filled in, 
and the primal sincerity with which the 
emotions are developed from scene 
scene. These must be seen to be felt, 
and they should be seen by every play- 
goer with a heart in his waistcoat. 

It-is not that *“ Merely Mary Ann” is 
a marvel in this respect. Almost any of 
the better playwrights, when at his best, 
is as good or better. It is only that the 
play serves as a foil to throw into prom- 
inence the unsymmetry and the scrappi- 
ness of two representative plays by the 
best of American playwrights. 

Certain defects the play has. The wit 
is sometimes of the kind the French call 
“wit of the author,” as distinguished 
from wit, that springs naturally out of 
the characters and the situations. And 
the last act—the happy ending added by 
the dramatist—in which the genius, now 
rich and recognized, is accepted in mar- 
riage by the slavey, now educated and an 
heiress, is unquestionably out of the pre- 
vailing mood of the play, though it 
seemed less so than one was led to ex- 
pect by the first-night notices. But 
these are details in what is after all a 
workmanlike and artistic whole. 

Miss Eleanor Robson’s work as Mary 
Ann has perhaps some few limitations. 
At least it once or twice seemed as if in 
the earlier acts she denoted more native 
dullness and less native wit than are 
required by the lines, and especially by 
the powers of repartee which she evinces 
in the last act. But it is not easy to 
make sure of this, and the performance 
is otherwise so good as to deserve the 
benefit of the doubt. It is, in fact, a 
great little work of art, as dexterous 
technically as it is truly felt:and imag- 
ined. It is said that it was Miss Rob- 
son who induced Mr. Zangwill to turn hig 
story into a playfor her. [If 'so,.8he de- 
serves great credit for her intelligence 
and enterprise. JOHN CORBIN. 


PLAYS THAT -HOLD, 


“The County Chairman” continues to 
crowd -Wallack’s every evening. The rec- 
ords of that popular house are apt te\be 
broken by this comedy of George Ade’s. 


*,* 

Gillette in ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton” at 
the Lyceum Theatre is an attraction which 
bids fair to stay here a long time. It 1s 
rare that any empty seat is to be seen dur- 


ing a performance of the Barrie play. 
*,* -_ 


“Sweet Kitty Bellairs’’ may stay at the 
Belasco throughout the season. The bed- 


stead scene is particularly popular. 
*,* 

“ Raffles’’ and ‘‘The Sacrament of Ju- 
das"’ are both presented at the Princess 
Theatre every evening and at’ the’ matinée 
performances. The first of these plays has 
run longer on Broadway than any other 


play now there, except one, ‘* Babes in 


oyland.”’ 


“The Other Girl’’ is at the Criterion for 
a long stay. At the Savoy ‘Glad of It” 
has been drawing good crowds since its 
opening Tuesday night. ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Kitty ’ will remain at the Hudson Theatre 


only two weeks longer. 
*,* 

‘*Merely Mary Ann,” at the Garden, has 
scored a success. The distance of the Gar- 
den Theatre from the Rialto is not suf- 
ficjent to keep people away from Miss 
Robson's comedy. 

“+ 

“The Girl from Kays” is at the Herald 
Square; it has run something like seventy 
times. ‘‘Mam’'selle Napoleon”’’ has two 
weeks more at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 
“Winsome Winnie” is nearing the end of 
its run at tite Casino. ‘“‘ Babette ’’ has only 
ene more week at the Broadway Theatre. 
‘** Mother Goose "’ is at the New Amsterdam 
for an indefinite stay. Up at the Majestic 
* Babes in Toyiand”’ is as popular as eVer. 


*,* 


“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” is at 
the Lyric for a couple of weeks. 
of-town bookings can be canceled the New 
York run will be lengthened. “‘ Our New 
Minister,’”” at the American, is doing a 
good business. ‘“‘Way Down East” will 
celebrate its three hundredth performance 
at the Academy of Music Jan, 12, and 
souvenirs will be given to the women in 
the audience. ‘‘he melodrama has been 
played over 7,000 times throughout the 
country. 


*,* 


‘““Whoop-Dee-Doo”’ will 
Weber & Fields’s Music Hall. Lillian Rus- 
sell has celebrated the New Year with 
some gorgeous new gowns. Pete Dailey has 
a new song, and Weber and Fields a set 
of resolutions. . 


continue .at 


BROOKLYN AMUSEMENTS. 


The Ladies‘ Harp Orchestra from Rome, 
under the direction of Isabelle Rosato Cas- 
erini, will be at the Orpheum Theatre this 
week, Twenty harpists compose the troupe. 
This is their first appearance in an Ameri- 
can vaudeville house. Eva Williams and 
Jack Tucker will be another attraction. 
They wiil be seen in “ Skinny’s Finish.” 
Another feature will be Mary Norman, the 
Western entertainer, who presents a caric- 
ature on society folbles. Hoey and Lee, 
Hebrew parody comedians, will be on the 
bill.. Besides these leading acts the follow- 
ing are included in Manager Williams's 
offering: Sidney Grant, the mimic; Mr. 
and Mrs. Allison, in ‘‘ Minnie from Minne- 
sota’"’; Baierini’s pets, a collection of little 
amimals wonderfully’ trained: Cartwell and 
Harris, a team of singers and dancers from 
Chicago; Clara Balerini, daring gymnast, 
and the vitagraph. 

7 
- Belasco’s ‘* The Dafling of the Gods” will 
be at Payton’s Lee Avenue Theatre this 
week. The circumstances under which .it 
goes there are rather peculiar. They play 
was booked for the Academy of Music, but 
the destruction of that theatre by fire made 
this impossible. Consequently Mr. Belasco 
had to seek out another house. None of 
those which usually have the New York 
successes could be obtained, ‘so the Lee 
Avenue Theatre was chosen. 

*,* 

Two plays which left Broadway last night 
will be in Brooklyn this week. ‘“ Cousin 
Kate” will be at the Montauk and “ Red 
Feather” at the Amphion. 

*,* 

The stock company that usually stays at 
Payton’s Lee Avenue house will move down 
to the Fulton Street Theatre this week, on 
dccount of its regular home being occupied 
by “The Darling of the Gods.” ith 
Corse Payton and Etta Reed Payton in the 
cast, ‘“‘ Drifted Apart’ will be presented. 
Mr. Payton has the part of a broken-down 
actor, Mortimer Theophilus Muggs. 
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OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


The Richard Wagner Society and the “ Parsifal”’ 
Audiences—Hymn Tunes Moral and Otherwise— 


Professor Penny’s Ideas. 


The Richard Wagner Society of Ger- 
many would have gained much instruc- 
tion if it had had a representative at the 
two performances of “ Parsifal”’” so far 
given in New York to report to it the 
actual facts as to its reception by the 
audiences in the ‘“‘ Domain of the Dol- 
lar.” According te its proclamation, is- 
sued a few weeks ago, one of the chief 
elements of disaster in the production of 
the work in this city was the fact that it 
“* would be sacrificed Lefore listeners who 
had no idea of the true nature of Wag- 
ner’s art, and ,probably never would 
have”; which was a profanation of the 
most precious jewel of that art. 

The 'reply of the Frankfort Zeitung, 
one of the most intelligent and sympa- 
thetic friends of this country among the 
journals of Continental Europe, has al- 
ready been indicated by cable in outline. 
The text of its article shows that it has 
a true appreciation of the musical situa- 
tion in New York. The Zeitung regrets 
the production of “ Parsifal’’ outside of 
Baireuth and thinks the Richard Wagner 
Society has reasons enough for its irrita- 
tion. But why in the world, it asks, does 
it not content itself with those reasons, 
without directing its attacks toward a 
party to the matter that is quite without 
blame? Why does it insult the New 
York public, who pays its good money 
to hear the “ Parsifal’”’ performances? 
How does it know that it has no idea of 
the true nature of Wagner’s art? And 
what right -has it to maintain that it 
never will have? This thrust is not only 
insulting, it is out-and-out silly; for “‘ we 
are convinced,” says the Zeitung, “ that 
many musical people will attend the New 
York representations who are passion- 
ately devoted to Wagner's art and who 
have already learned to know ‘ Parsifal’ 
by. heart at Baireuth. At any rate, the 
Americans have for years cut a great 
figure in the public of Baireuth. If the 
powers that be ‘at Baireuth now wish ta 
undo themselves, so far as the United 
States is concerned, that is their business 
—for our part we do not wish to publish 
this insult without calling attention with 
all emphasis to its injustice.” 

f *,* 

There could have been no more tri- 
.umphant justification of this friendly de- 
fense of the New. York musical public 
than that which~that public itself has 
given at the “ Parsifal”’ performances. 
It may be admitted that the »place, the 
urban life and the associations of the 
Opera Hopise are not so well fitted to 
create the right atmosphere and the 
frame of mind as those of Baireuth— 
those that once prevailed there, at all 
events, and that the master counted on 
so much. But the results have proved 
that in no theatre in the world, not in 
Baireuth itself, would it be possible to 
find a spirit so true and an atmosphere 
so wholly right as those which have been 
unmistakably felt at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on both sides of the foot- 
lights. Mr. Conried has not been casting 
‘pearls before swine. The New York pub- 
lic is thoroughly initiated into ‘ the true 
nature of Wagner’s art,’”’ and brings to 
its participation in the “ Parsifal” per- 
formances as deep sympathy, as exten- 
sive knowledge, as fine an equipment of 
critical insight and educated intelligence 
as any audience in the world. Its atti- 
tude in the darkened auditorium has 
been one of absolute concentration and 
self-surrender unwearied by the long 
strain that the work must impose on any 
and especially upon attentive listeners. 
The interference that must be caused 
in the routine of life in New York by the 
unusual hours of the performance has so 
tar not in the least been allowed to in- 
terfere with the promptitude of the at- 
tendance or the integrity of the hushed 


attention. 


The Richard Wagner Verein should 
send an unprejudiced representative to 
hear “ Parsifal”’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
deal about the quality of the New York 
musical public. It is also possible that 
he would learn something about the pro- 
duction of ‘“ Parsifal’”’ that Baireuth 
could not teach him. 

*,* 

Cranks in large numbers are supposed 
to revolve in unsually violent and eccen- 
tric orbits in Kansas. When a dispatch 
reached these parts not long ago to tel! 
us. that Prof. George Barlow Penny. 
Dean of the- School of Fine Arts of 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., had 
snddenly decided to put a stop to hymn 
singing in that institution because the 
tunes in its hymnbook were “ immoral,” 
he was hastily, and as it turns out, un- 
justly, set down as a new scintillation in 
the Kansan firmament of cranks. His 
action and the remarks he was repre 
sented as making concerning the hymng 
in question were received with levity, 
and there were editorial jests at Prof. 
Penny’s characterization of ‘ Gospel 
Hymns” as immoral because his exami- 
nation had convinced him that many of 
them were really waltzes, polkas, two- 
steps, and marches. Tunés of this sort, 
he was supposed to maintain, are im- 
moral per se, and the association of them 
with devotional music was dangerous to 
youth because of their connection .with 
the wickedness they represent and cm- 
body. 

Now comes Prof. Penny in a long and 
kindly letter to THe Times giving assur- 
ance that he is not a Kansas crank and 
that his views ‘as to hymn tunes were 
misrepresented by an exaggerated press 
dispatch. But he sticks by his character- 
ization of the ones in question, and their 
like, as “immoral,” and gives his rea- 
sons for it. They are based upon much 
more cogent and valid grounds than 
those just mentioned, grounds insepar- 
able from his views and teachings as 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts, which 
are of the Gospel of Beauty and Simplic- 
ity, as he expounds them at some length 
in his letter; and indeed such all lovers 
of good music in any of its férms must 
share with him. That letter is too long 
to print in full; but what he says about 
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hymn tunes and the qualities that should 
fit them for their place in religious serv- 
ice touches the kernel of a question that 
{s significant not only: in Topeka, but 
everywhere else in this country, even in 
New York, where cranks, as is well 
known, are conspicuous by their total ab- 
sence, especially in any questions relat- 
ing to religion, music, or the stage. 
Whether or not we may agree with him 
in his use of the word “‘ immoral” as ap- 
plied to the kind of music he is discuss- 
ing, his feeling toward them is ceftnrinly 
the right one. He is very much in ear- 
nest, and his views have the truth of the 
matter in them. 

He believes that all manly hymns are 
disappearing, and that/men are ceasing 
to participate in hymn singing partly for 
this reason: 


The fine old hymns which the Church hss 
inherited from the past. especially those 
which were inspired by the congregational 
fervor of ,the Reformation or those since 
composed by ‘the trained church musicians 
of Germany, England, Franee, and Amer- 
ica, are relegated to the rafters—they are 
too dignified, too spiritual, too classical, we 
are told by those steeped in modern re- 
ligious trivialities, those who look upon all 
meén as not only sinful, but too weak intel- 
lectually to appreciate the best in music. 


Like. St. Paul, Prof. Penny would sing 
with the spirit and sing with the under- 
standing also. He goes on to say: 


As for the miserable stuff which. passes 
for music in the majority of Sunday 
schools, Young People’s Societies, Young 
Men's and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of these United States to-day, T 
have found such words and expression: as 
the following entirely too Nght for its 
proper’ designation, especially so when 
weighed in the balance with our general 
culture in secular music. In the classroom 
I test these hymns, and prove them to be 
poor, commonplace, monotonous in rhythm, 
melody, and harmony; unnatural, vulgar. 
dance rhythms of the ‘‘ Coney Island ”’ spe- 
cies, totally lacking in inspiration, agnos- 
tic, unchristian, unchurchly, written for 
commercial urposes, for hypnotic pur- 
poses, for “ elocution.”’ purposes; they show 
no evidence of a knowledge of harmony on 
the part of the untutored composers other 
than the keyboard or “ fist’’ knowledge of 
the two chords which are the necessary 
legs for the suppart of the simplest melody 
—tonic and dominant, and of one other 
which is thoroughly debased ‘as an art 
factor by the way it is abused—the sub- 
dominant chord. There is furthermore no 
evidence of the very necessary knowledge 
of counterpoint or of musical composition 
in general. 

In-connecting myself with a college which 
is in a sense denominational, not as Pres- 
ident, but as an humble instructor, I de- 
cided to hit the nai] on the head and drive 
it home, by calling’ these productions, 
which are in no sense of the word hymns, 
immoral. This term is indeed the proper 
ene to use. These musical ‘‘daubs”’ vio- 
late the divine laws of nature; they are 
impure musically; they are written by men 
with depraved musical tastes. They are 
hostile to the musical welfare of the gen- 
eral public, and are making the hoped-for 
development of an American School of 
Musical Composition impossible. They are 
degenerating in their effect upon the mind; 
they create a taste for similar music of a 
secular nature—for songs from the Bowery 
vaudeville stage and the State Street mu- 
sic Halls of Chicago, songs now deluging 
the. windows of most music stores with 
— vulgar words full of immoral sugges- 
tions. 

Such music is wrong, is irreligious. It 
has crept into the Church surreptitiously, 
and would never have been accepted if it 
were not for the prevailing belief that 
everything associated with religion, every- 
thing done in the name of Christ, all music 
associated with religious words, must be 
right, holy,. sacred. The Church is sanc- 
tioning a crime committed against the most 
divine of all the arts—music, an art which 
has always been the handmaiden of re- 
ligion. The Church is debasing’the musical 
taste of thousands of young people: 

If my letter were not already too long I 
would like to show how this musical crime 
was committed, by whom, how perpct- 
uated; why tolerated through ignorance on 
the part of the clergy; how the use of but 
three harmonies, all alike in their construc- 
tion, can produce\a melody for no other 
voice than the soprano, except in the hands 
of the most skillful contrapuntist, and re- 
sults in a rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic 
monotony, contram to the laws of nature 
and of art. We are commanded to “sing 
with melody unto the’ Lord,’”’ and yet these 
productions rob the male voices of all re- 
semblance to a melody, causing them to 
change from one tone to ‘the other one 
only when the accent button is, pressed ev- 
ery four measures; they coksider the alto 
as an ignoramus, and the soprano as 
“ light-headed.”’ Chord progressions, which 
have long been associated with the music 
of the Church, and which, sine the days of 
Palestrina and Bach have always conveyed 
and expressed religious feeling, are los- 
ing their force and vitality because never 
used. There is no use made of unharmon- 
ic tones, and of related modulations, which 
have resulted in the many beautiful hymns 
by the: English composcrs_ Dykes, Sullivan, 
Mont, Hopkins, Barnby, Martin, &c., and 
American composers like Le Jeune antl 
Parker, but instead we have the dance hall 
rhythm, the bass drum melody, three- 
legged harmony, 2nd the “ berber shop” 
modulation ad nauseum. 

We can but admire the intensity of 
Prof. Penny’s feelings on the subject and 
recognize the truth that lies at the bot- 
tom of most of what he says. He is 
fighting against a very real evil that is 
by no means confined to Kansas, and 
lovers of music will wish more power to 
his arm. They may do so in all hearti- 
ness without giving their assent to all he 
says about the specific quality of ‘ im- 
morality in music. Yet he has good 
authority for the use of that very ex- 
pression, dating from the time of Pales- 
trina, when the Council of Trent was 
moved to declare against church music 
in which “anything impure or lasciv- 
fous” is mingled. The matter of pro- 
priety and fmpropriety in church music 
was virulently discussed in the succeed- 
ing years of the Reformation by the Cal- 
vinists of the Continent and the Puritans 
of England; and the fury of the fight 
was brought into the Puritan settlements 
of New England. Down even to the 
present day there is a party in the Cath- 
olie Church that would banish all except 
the strict Gregorian chant from the serv- 
ices. Within a week Pope Pius himself 
has taken steps to bring about such a re- 


form. ‘ 

Most’ of these questions have now 
an interest little more than historical or 
technical; but the issue that Prof. Penny 
has raised, by no means, however, for 
the first time, is a much plainer one, 
and a much more far-reaching one for 
the churches of all denominations here 
to-day—it is the issue simply of music 
against that which is not deserving of 
the name of music, and which does merit 
all the epithets of the strenuous Kansas 
professor.» Nor is it to the point to recall 
John Wesley and his determination not 
to let the devil have all the good tunes; 
he certainly had no intention of depriv- 
ing the Adversary of aj the poor ones 
also, to be used in the Church. 

Prof. Penny has said elsewhere that 
the standard of secular music in Topeka 
is far ahead of that of sacred music; and 
the same is doubtless true of most other 
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Stern Brothers 


Commencing to-morrow 


Annual Sale 


of 


Household Linens 


from tne feading foreign manufacturers, 
including a large collection of very desirable 


Decorative Linens 

(2x2 Ws, $1.75, 
| 2x2% $2.25, 
2x3 $2.75, 
436x234 $2.95, 
234x3 $3.65, 
$1.75, 
$2.65, 
‘ 75¢c, 
$1.75, 
$2.90, 5.40 
$4.25, £.0), 6.50 
75c, $1.25, 1.50 
$1.95, 2.25, 2.95 
$1.00, 1.20, 1.38 


3.65 | 
4.62 
5.50 . 
6,25 
7.50 
4.50 
5.25 
1.45 


2.85 


Table Cloths, 4 
| 
l 
{ 


eZ ‘ 

8 Size, 
3h 
‘Tt 


NAPKINS TO MATCH, 


ae 6 


Yd., 
Doz., 


as 


TABLE DAMASKS, 


Hemmed, 


HUCK TOWELS, Hemstitched 


LINEN SHEETS, full size, Pr., 


“ce 


LINEN PILLOW CASES, 


22 4x36 in., 


( Marseilles, full size, 


BED SPREADS, 
. 1 Crochet 


nh} “e 


Spring Importations 
of 
Cambric, Naimsook and Swiss 


Embroideries 


Exclusive styles in English Eyelet, Hand-made Madeira, 
Soft-finish Cambric, Button Effects, Galloons, Medallions, 
Panels and Fringed Galloons, 

All-overs, Flouncings, Skirtings, Insertions and Beadings, 
Also hand-embroidered Swiss and linen 


Boxed Waists and Dress Patterns 


and in addition a special offering of 
Nainsook, Swiss and Cambric 


Edges and Insertions, 
at’ 8, 12, 17, 23, 29, and 35° yd 
l- 3 Lses Than Regular Prices. 
Special, To-morrow @ 


50 Fine Persian Carpets 


Colorings and Sizes adapted for Parlor, Library, 
Dining Rooms and Halls. 


at $85.00, 98.00, 110,00, 135.00 to 175.00 
Heretofore $125.0) to $250.00 


Also a. number of 


TURKISH & INDIA CARPETS at REDUCED PRICES. 
\ 


West Twenty-third ’ Street 


e Boutillier Brothers 


Figured Satin Foulards 
59° 69° 79° ~ 89° 


also 
A large shipment of new designs in their popular 
FIGURED PONGEES at 
C. 


The finest assortment of NEW CORDED JAPANESE 
SILKS in this city. This line contains among other 
designs, Cashmere and Roman effects, and are offered 
at prices giving rare values to purchasers. 


Le Boutillier Brothers 


West Twenty-third Street. 


VIANUFACTURING 
FUR 
MERCHANT. 


1904 January Sale of Up-To-Date Styies. 
Muffs, Neck Pieces, Victorines, Mantles, Jackets, 


Coats, Fur Lined Garments, Sleigh Robes 
AT THE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS 


Fox, Moleskin, Squirrel, Bear....... jaiie taht iis eee Ne secsecseeseee-20% discount 
Chinchilla, Marten, Alaska Sable (Skunk) .............cccccsseececes el % - 
Ermine, Lynx, Mink, Sealskin, Persian Lamb............... skinins 10% 
Sables from Southern Russia, British Columbia, and Hudson 
BAY, cnessiceasctisen’ Mh Kalas axinchinch dociiiloieewss phabiiicoaisins sne0eeeh 5% 
Imperial Crown Sab!es from Northern Russia and Siberia.........40% 
Fur lined Overcoats and Sleigh Robes............ seipdouen shdsendaghentnee 
Auto Coats and Fur lined Circulars 1 A SMH 


NOTE :—I do not sell blended or darkened Russian or Hudson Bay Sable or Mink. Ladies 
who have purchased ‘them elsewhere complain that they haye a mottled, shabby appear- 
ance after being worn a short time. 

I sell ‘London Dyed. Alaska Seal Skin only 
Persian, Broadtail,’ &c. F 


In stoc« all sizes in Coats and Jackets, and a complete assortment of 
Neck Pieces, Muffs, &c., in all fashionable furs, 
All sales strictly for cash. No goods-sent on approval, 


4ist and 42d Streets, Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 


e 
. 


Coe eeeeeseees See eeeeereeeere 


and Leipzig Dyed Persian Lamb, Silken 
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Places. It cannot be for the advantage 
of any church to keep its musical stand- 
ard below the level of that which pre- 
vails in the educated society around it. 
It is well to consider the words that 
President Faunce of Brown University 
once spoke to one of the Baptist 
churches: ‘‘ Your music must be kept 
noble and good. If your children hear 
Wagner and the other great masters in 
their schools, they will not be satisfied 
with ‘ Pull for the Shore’ in the church.” 
RICHARD ALDRICH. 


AT THE OPERA. 


Wagner will have a large place on the 
programmes for the seventh week of opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. He will 
be represented by “‘ Parisfal”’ and ‘“* Tristan 
und Isolde,” which will be sung for the 
first time this season on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 9. Many who enjoyed last 
year’s performances will be eager to find 
out for themselves in what respects the 
orchestral interpretation differed from that 
of Mr. Felix Mottl. Others will be equally 
anxious to compare the Isolde of Mme. 
Ternina, the Brangaene of Miss Edyth 
Walker, the Tristan of Mr. Kraus, and the 
King Marke of Mr. Victor Klépfer with the 
charatterizations of their predecessors in 
the same parts. Isolde has always been 
accounted one of the finest of all Mme. 
Ternina’s r6les. 

At the third performance .of ‘ Parisfal,” 
which will take place on Thursday, Jan. 7, 
Miss Marion Weed will for the first time 
sing the part of Kundry in public. With 
this exception, the cast will be identical 
with that already heard at the first two 
* Parisfal”’ functions. 

On Friday evening, Jan. 8, Donizetti's 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” will be revived 
with a brilliant cast, including Mme. Sem- 
brich as Lucia, Mme. Bauermeister as Alisa, 
Mr. Caruso as Edgardo, Mr. Campanari 
as Ashton, Mr. Journet as Raimondo, and 
Mr. Bars as Arturo. Mr. Vigna will con- 
duct. 

At the seventh popular Saturday even- 
ing performance the bill will be ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ 
with a new Gilda in Mme. Norelli, The 
casts are as follows: 

Monday evening. 
TOSCA, 

(in Italian.) 

Mme. Ternina 

e. Helen Mapleson 

.....-Mr. Caruso 

.Mr. Scotti 

. Dufriche 

. Rossi 

.Mr. Bars 

..-Mr. Bégué 

os . Mr. Cernusco 
Mr. Arturo Vigna. 

Wednesday evening. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, 
(in Italian.) 

des on nedeshestsengrsinser Mme, Sembrich 

Mme Bauermeister 

Dippel 

Campanari 

.-Mr. Journet 

..-Mr. Rossi 

Mr. Masiero 

re -Mr, Bégué 

Scene Mme. Sembrich will 

* waltz of Joh. Strauss. 

Arturo Vigna, 


Floria Tosca 


Mario Cavar 

Il Barone Scary 
Cesare Angelotti 

Il Sagrestano.. 
Spoletta..... 
Scairrone..... é 

Un Carceriere. 

Conductor, 


Rosina 

Berta .. 

Ii Conte a 

Figaro 

Basilio..... 

Dr. Bartolo. 

Uffiziale... 

Fiorello..... 
Note.—In the : 

sing the ‘“* Primave 

Conductor, Mr. 


Thursday afternoon at 5 o'clock, 
third performance of 
PARSIFAL, 
(in German.) 
Miss Marion Weed 
-Mr. Burgstalier 
.Mr. Van Rooy 
. Blass 
: . Goritz 
Mr. Journet 


Kundry... 
Parsifal .. 
Amfortas .. 
Gurnemanz 
Klingsor ... 


Titurel 
DUR. coccccnccce | DS wake Mme. Moran 
\ Pequires./----Mme, Braendle 
moet Mr. Reiss 
Mr. Harden 

Knights ‘ 

§ of the Grail. r. Muehlmann 
Be WET cobercvestectsesscere Mme, Louise Homer 


Flower Maidens—Mmes. Berndorf, Bouton, 
Braendle, Clare, Clevinger, Curtis, Delsarta, Eg- 
ener, Elliot, Foernsen, Franklin, Geleng, Harris, 
Hauke, Heidelbach, Hoffmann, Meredith, Moran, 
Mulford, Pauli, Rabenstein, Ritchie, Schramm, 
Strebel, Siersdorfer, Van Dresser, White, Wittig, 
Yorke, Yurka. 

Conductor, Mr. Alfred Hertz, 

Note.—After Act I., which will end at 6: 
P, M., there will be an intermission until 8: 
e. - of. 


5 
5 


Friday evening, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
(in Italian.) : 
ED (e600 0 Wen wed onvece ceonsernse Mme. Sembrich 
BORE cncccce vescccescccsessse ne, BRODER 
Edgardo Caruso 
Lord Enrico Ashton..............Mr, Campanari 
PERETROMGO oc ccccccscccccessveceecces Mr. Journet 
Arturo . Bars 
Normanno Masjero 
Conductor, Mr. Arturo Vigna. 
Saturday Afternoon at 2 o'clock. 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE, 
(In German.) 
MD ind 0004000d60ns8sousccdnsoeess Mme. Ternina 
Brangaene Miss Walker 
Tristan *.. Kraus 
DR WERAL, ov ccsccccccvwsccnccessocty, VaR ee 
Konig Marke Mr. Kloepfer 
(First appearance in America.) 
Ds Seas 5 0%5b6s000r0cessncens otis, Bee 
Ein Hirt * Reiss 
. Bars 
Conductor, Mr, Felix Mottl. 
Saturday Evening. 
RIGOLETTO, 
(In Italian.) 
Gilda, (début) 
Maddalena e. Jacoby 
Giovanna Bauermeister 
La Contessa...............Mme, Helen Mapleson 
Un Paggio Mme, Foernsen 
-Mr. Caruso 
Rigoletto Mr. Scotti 
ib enssopaskvsbdee>vouuee Mr. Journet 
Monterone *. Dufriche 
Marullo . Bégué 
. Masiero 
. Cernusco 
Fanelli 
Incidental dance by the Corps de Ballet. 
Conductor, Mr. Arturo Vigna. 


Mme, Norelli 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS, 


Russian music is not to be “tried and 
tested for the first time in America next 
Thursday evening,”’ as the announcement 
of the newly formed Russian Symphony 
Orchestra would have it; but an interest- 
ing series of concerts is to be begun then, 
in Cooper Union Hall, that promises to 
bring some important new things to the 
attention of this public. This concert will 
also be the only public celebration of Christ- 
mas Day according to the Russian calandar 
by natives of the Czar’s.dominions. 

While the numbers of the programmes 
and the abilities of the players composing 


the orchestra are all of a class which will 
appeal to .the listeners capable of, appre- 
ciating the best in music, the popular taste 
is also considered, and a schedule of prices 
is arranged, from 15 cents to $2 for single 
admissions, which will permit of the 

atronage of ail to whom a good concert 

y a large orchestra might appeal. That 
the concerts are likely to receive suffici- 
ecient support seems Indicated by an en- 
couraging advance sale of season tickets at 
Ditson’s. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra begins 
with sixty-five musicians, and the number 
will probably be increased during the sea- 
son. 

The leader in this movement has been Mr. 
Jacob Altschuler, a native of Mogileff, 
Russia; a graduate of the Imperial Moscow 
Conservatory and for several years the first 
viola player of the New York Symphony 
Society's orchestra, who will play the first 
viola in the Russian concerts. Mr. Modest 
Altschuler, his brother, is the conductor of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, and is 
also a graduate of the Imperial Moscow 
Conservatory. The new musical organiza- 
tion owes much to its indefatigable secre- 
tary, Mr. J. A. Joffe. The programme of 
the first concert is as follows: 


Overture—‘‘ Ruslan and Lyudmila ”’ 
Aria, (baritone)—‘‘ Prince Igor”’ 

(a) Intermezzo Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
@) Russian Dance..................Napraynik 
String Orchestra, 

Symphonic Suite—Sheherazad2.Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Ruslan and Lyudmila” was the second 
opera of Glinka, (1804-57,) father of Russian 
music in general and opera in particular. 
It was first given in 182. That keen critic 
and past master of orchestration, Berlioz, 
wrote as follows in 1845: ‘“ Glinka’s talent 
is supple and varied; his style possesses 
rare aadvantages. According to the exigen- 
oa character of his subject, Glinka at 
wil mes simple and naive even, but 
he méver descends to banality. His melo- 
@ies possess unexpected accents and pe- 
riods of fascinating originality. He is a 
master of harmony, and handles the in- 


dauer, 


and a knowledge 


struments with nice 
makes his orchestra one of the m - 
vanced and animated.in modern times.” 

Glinka’s “‘ Life for the Tsar’’ (1836) at 
once placed Russia in the musical sister- 
hood of nations by its mastery of tech- 
nical resources, tes melodic invention, 
freshness, and charm. Rubinstein (who 
rated vocal. music far below instrumental) 

laced Glinka with Bach, Beethoven, 

chubert, and Chopin as the world’s great- 

est representative composers in their sev- 
eral fields: *‘ From the first. to the last 
note in the overture, as well as in the 
vocal 8 of his ee all is of national 
character, melody, harmony—yes, even the 
treatment of the orchestra.” 

Next to Glinka, in the breadth, nobility, 
and epic might and flow of his melody, 
Borogiré{ (1834-1887y ,occupies the place of 
honof. e opera ‘‘ Prince Igor’’ is based 
on the “Song of, Igor’s Band,” a work 
of un anonymous poet of the twelfth-thir- 
teenth century. The aria ‘“‘ Ah, Give Me 
but Freedom”’ is the monologue of the 
Prince taken captive in his expedition (11585) 
against the heathen Polovtsy. ‘* Shehera- 
zada’’ (on a subject from the Arabian 
Nights) is familiar to the music-lovers of 
this city. The Oriental themes, the pathos 
of the final tragedy, the ravishing orches- 
tral garb and its iridescent coloring have 
placed its author, Rimsky-Korsakoff, (born 
in 1844,) among the prominent symphonic 
writers of modern times. 


N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The first concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra's secend series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts will be given in Car- 
negie Hall to-day at 3 P. M. The pro- 


gramme is as follows: 
Symphony No. 5, C minor Beethoven 
Excerpts from ‘' Die Meistersinger ’’....Wagner 
(With explanatory remarks by Mr. Damrosch.) 
Prelude. 
Monologue of ‘‘ Hans Sachs,’’ Act. II. 
(Herr Emil Fischer.) 
Song. 
(Mr. Ellison Van Hoose.) 
Predude to Act II. and dance of the apprentices. 
Qvintet from Act IIL. = 
Mme. Mihr-Hardy, Miss Crawford; Messrs, Van 
Hoose, John Young, and Emil Fischer, 
Herr Emil Fischer's return to the con- 
cert stage as Hans Sachs in the “ Meister- 
singer’’ selections at this concert will be 
greeted with pleasure by many of his old 
admirers. 


Prize 


METROPOLITAN CONCERT, 


Nine soloists, together with the chorus 
and orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will interpret the programme an- 
nounced for to-night’s concert. The solo- 

| ists will include Mme. Selma Kronold and 
| Mme. Isabelle Bouton, Mr. Burgstaller, 
(who will make his first appearance at the 
| Metropolitan Opera House as a concert 
singer,) Mr. Pol Plancon, Mr. Campanari, 
Mr. Reiss, and Mr. Dufriche. The con- 
ductor will be Mr. Arturo Vigna, under 
i whose direction will be heard the overture 
to *‘Dinorah.” The piece de resistance of 


the concert will be the great ‘‘ Conspiracy ” 
{scene from “ Les Huguenots,” which will 
| be interpreted by Mme. Selma Kronold, 
| Messrs. Campanari, Plangon, Reiss, Du- 
friche, Bégué, Masiero, and the chorus and 
orchestra. The programme is as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘ Si j’étais roi ’’...ccccccscceeesd Adam 
Aria, ‘‘ Der Freischutz ’’........eee0s ooeee Weber 
Mr. Burgstaller. 
** Rienzi ”’ 
Mme. Isabelle Bouton. 
(a) Danse Macabre 
(b) Minuet, for string 
Song, ‘‘ Gloria a te’’ 
Mr. Campanari. 
“Te Cald * .ccccesceseneed Ambroise Thomas 
Mr. Pol Pilancon. 
* Dinorah * .scccesesscce -+-Meyerbeer 
With Chorus. 
‘* Gute Nacht ”’ 
“ Am Rhein, 
Strome ”’ 
(c) *‘ Der Doppelganger ’’ 
Mr. .Burgstaller. 
** Conjuration,’’ from *‘ Les Hugue- 
Meyerbeer 
MM. Campanari, Pol 
Bégué, Masiero, and 


* Sylvia °°. ..ceve -.-Délibes 


Aria, oooees Wagner 


Saint-Saens 
...Boccherini 
Buzzi-Peccia 


Air, 
Overture, 


Lieder: (a) 


(b) 


Scena, 
nots "’ 
Mme 

Plancon, 

chorus. 

Cortege de Bacchus, 


THE KNEISEL QUARTET. 


The Kneisel Quartet’s fourth concert will 
be given in Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday 
evening, at 8:15 o’clock. The programme 
will be as follows: 

Quartet, F major, Op. 22........ Tschaikowsky 

Concerto for two violins in D minor, with 
string orchestra accompaniment 

Octet, A major, Op. 3, for four violins, two 
violas, and two violoncellos.......... Svendsen 


Messrs. Kneisel ard Theodorowicz will 
play the concerto, and in the octet the 
assisting artists will be Messrs. A. Mol- 
W. Krafft, M. Zach, and J, Kel- 


Kronold, 
Dutfriche, 


Selma 
Reiss, 


ler. 

Tschaikowsky’s quartet is his second work 
in this form. He composed it in 1874, while 
he was still Professor of Theory in the 
Moscow Conservatory, under Nicholas Ru- 
binstein. It dates from about the period of 
his second symphony, his orchestral fanta- 
sie, ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ and the B flat minor 
pianoforte concerto—a period before he had 
attained fame as a composer outside of his 
native land, but when he was already a 
master in the management of his mate- 
rials. His critics have generally recognized 
that he is not so completely at home in the 
treatment of the four instruments as he is 
in the orchestra, yet his mastery of contra- 

‘puntal resource and his subtlety in part 
writing are shown in this second quartet 
even more than in the first. It is more 
euphonious than that, (always excepting the 
lattex’s entrancing slow movement,) but is 


not marked by the rude Russian vigor of 
the earlier work. /But there ere traces of 
the Russian in it, as in the scherzo, with its 
rhythm of alternating 6—8S and 9—8 meas- 
ures, 

Of Bach’s concerto Spitta 
though two violins are employed, 
hardly be called a ‘‘ double concerto,’’ be- 
cause the two solo instruments are em- 
ployed less to give contrast to each other 
than, united, to play against the orchestral 
part. Yet each is, of course, treated inde- 
pendently, as a necessary outcome of Bach's 
style. In the middle movement, a real pearl 
of nable, expressive song, the orchestra is 
hardly more than an accompaniment, as 
was usual in concerted adagios of that 
period. 

Johan Severin Svendsen is now, and has 
been since 1883, conductor in Copenhagen, 
and is one of the most distinguished of the 
contemporaneous Norse composers. After 
some years in the Norwegian Army, playing 
the clarinet and flute in a band and culti- 
vating the violin, and as a wandering violin 
virtucso in Sweden and Northern Germany, 
his talent was discerned by one of his 
countrymen, who sent him to the Leipsic 
Conservatory to study. He entered its ad- 
vanced class in 1863, when he was twenty- 
three years old. While still a pupil he 
wrote a quartet, a quintet, this octet, and 
a symphony. His career since then has 
been distinguished and his subsequent com- 

ositions have been recognized and per- 
ormed in most of the musical capitals. In 
his biographical account of Svendsen Carl 
Sievers speaks of Svendsen’s music as 
**remarkable for strong individuality, con- 
ciseness, and the absence of anything na- 
tional or Scandinavian, as well as fur an 
elaborate finish, strictly in ‘harmony with 
the traditions of the great masters. Of 
these there is, however, only one whose in- 
fluence can be traced in his compositions, 
namely, Beethoven. He is one of the most 
cosmopolitan composers of the age.’”’ 


THE FOURTH 
PHILHARMONIC. 


Henry J. Wood of London will be the con- 
ductor of the fourth public rehearsal and 
concert of the Philharmonic Society on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
The programme arranged by Mr. Wood will 
consist of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5 
in E minor, Weber’s overture to ‘“ Der 
Freischiitz ’’ and Rimsky-Korsakow’s ‘“ Ca- 
priccio Espagnole.’’ The soloist will be Miss 


Maude Powell, who will make her first ap- 
pearance: this season after an absence of 
several years. She will play Saint-Saens’s 
concerto for the, violin, No, 3 in B minor. 

Although a y g§ man, Mr. Wood stands 
in the front rank of. English conductors. 
Born in London in 1870, he received his 
first musical training from-his father, and, 
it is alleged, at the age of six was able to 
perform compositions of Mozart, Haydn, 
and Bach. That he must have been some- 
thing of an infant prodigy can be believed 
when it is known that at_the age of ten he 
was deputy organist at St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbury. From 1883 to 1889, he gave a 
number of organ recitals, and it was as an 
organist that Mr. Wood was at first chiefly 
known to the London public. In this branch 
of his art his reputation was so high that 
when the great or of the Queen’s Hall 
was built he was chosen to open it. 

In 1890 he began his career as an orches- 
tra conductor, when. he was engaged by the 
late Sir Arthur Sullivan to rehearse the 
principals and chorus in the production of 
‘Ivanhoe”’ at the Royal English Opera 
House. His next musical appointment was 


says that, 
it can 


of their most recondite qualities, : 
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at the Savoy Theatre, where he assisted 
in the production of *‘ La’ Basoche.”’ The 
next year he conducted the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company during the farewell tour of 
arie ROze, and returned to London to be- 
come principal conductor for Signor Lago’s 
n of opera in London. is artistic 
enterprise came to an untimely end, but 
ot until Mr. W had introduced to tne 
ndon public Tschaikowsky’s interesting 
opera of *‘ Eugene Onegin.”’ 

It was in August, is4, at Baireuth_that 
Mr. Wood became acquainted with Felix 
Mottl, and thereafter arrangements were 
made by the German conductor whereby 
Mr. Wood became musical adviser to Mr. 
Schulz Curtius of London, for the Queen's 
Hall Wagner concerts in the ensuing sea- 
son. In the Summer of 1895 he first » 
peared at the Queen’s Hall as conductor. It 
was destined to be the turni point in his 
career ang to mark an é n the history 
of music in England. This was the direct 
result of his meeting with an eminent au- 
thority on voice production, whose views 
with a regard to the injurious results of 
singing to the high pitch were precisely 
those held by Mr. Wood. It was, in fact, 
this enthusiast who offered to bear the cost 
ot a series of concerts, with Mr. Wood as 
conductor, on the condition that the low 
pitch should be adopted. 

The scheme, as may be remembered, pro- 
voked a veritable whirlwind of objections, 
of hostile criticism, of reminders that pre- 
vious attempts had failed, and of gloomy 

redictions. Perseverance won the day, 

owever, and so marked was the success of 
these concerts arid so determined was Mr. 
Wood to conduct none but an orchestra 
tuned to international gites, that the pro- 

rietors of the Queen’s Hall were obliged to 
ower that of their magnificent organ. To 
Mr. Wood is due the introduction of inter- 
national pitch to Nottingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Sheffield, and other cities. 

The Saturday symphony concerts were in- 
stituted early in his reign at the Queen's 
Hall, and as if there was not enough al- 
ready to do Sunday afternoon concerts 
were instituted in 1807, which have contin- 
ued successfully to this day. In 1899 Mr. 
Weod went by invitation to Berlin as con- 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Society 
and then to Paris, where he conducted a 
concert given by the Lamoureux Orchestra. 
So far as London is concerned Mr.. Wood's 
greatest services to music have been the 
popularizing of Wagner, the introduction of 
the Russian school of composition, and 
works by living composers, 


MR. BISPHAM’S RECITAL. 


Mr. David Bispham will give a song recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon at 8 o’clock. The programme will be 
as follows: 


Waldesnacht 
Litanei 
Dem Unendlichen 

Ballad, ‘‘ The Pilgrimage to 


Schubert 
Kevlaar,’’ 
F. Weingartner 
Ein Kuss von rotem Munde, (new) 
Des Jahres Freuden, (new) H. H. Wetzler 
(Accompanied by the composer.) 
Heb’ auf dein blondes Haupt 
Und willst du deimen Liebsten ster- 
ben sehen 
Sterb’ ich so hullt in Blumen.....- 
Der Gartner 
Verborgenheit 
Biterolf 
Der Tambour 
Wer sein holdes Lieb verloren 
Auf dem grunen Balcon 
Der Rattenfanger 
me Gr RBBOOE sé onc dss sicdcecensest vee) 
Waldesgesprach 
O lass dich halten gold’ne Stunde 
Margreth am Thore 


SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


At Ted Marks’s concerts at the American 
to-night the following bill is offered: The 
Simon &, Gardner Company, the original 
Barney, Ferguson & John Mack, Loney 
Haskell, Riggs and Dunn, Marion and 
Dean, Minnie Berlin, Rita Redmond, and 
Barlow and Nicholson. 

* * 
> 

Rice will present his second Sunday 
**Pops ”’ at the New York Theatre to-night. 
“The Doings of the Bohemian Club” will 
be included in the entertainment. The 
following vaudeville singers and comedians 
will appear: Elfie-Fay, Reno and Richards, 
Alice Shaw and her daughters, Ford and 
Gerhue, Matthews and Ashley, William 
a, Leslie and Lee and Edward Bay- 
ey. 


- 


Jensen 


*.* 
s 

Henrick Meyn, the baritone, will make 
his first appearance in concert this season 
to-night at the Academy of Music. This 
will be the first of the second series of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra concerts. 
Mr. Meyn will sing the ‘“ Lament of Am- 
fortas’’ from “ Parsifal.’’ 

*,* 

From this evening’s ‘‘Grand Gala Pop” 
at the Dewey the following bill is an- 
nounced: Maxwell & Co., Shean and War- 
ren, Mamie Remington & Co., Harry 
Thompson, Shorty and Lillian de Witte, 
Harry Brown, Nellie Sylvester, Roger and 
Belle Dolan, and the Bioscope. 

= *,* 

At their music hall Hurtig & Seamon will 
presént to-night the grand opera trio Dolan 
and Lenharr, Billy Clifford, Lizzie B. Ray- 
mond, Clifford and Burke, the Fleury Trio, 
the Misses Carmen, and the three Rio 
Brothers. 

*,* 
At the Harlem Opera House Hurtig & 


Seamon will offer the same bill that they 
offer at their own music hall 
*,* 

The programme at the Metropolis this 
evening consists of Adamini and Taylor, 
Matine and Balno, Jamés H. Powers, Bon- 
nie Farley, Jules Hewes, and many other 
big acts. 

*,* 

Elfie Fay, Pat Rooney and Emma Fran- 

cis, McWaters and Tyson, Carleton and 


Terre, the Martin Brothers, Harvey and 
Clifford, and the kinetograph constitute the 
chief features of the bill at the Grand 
Opera House to-night. 

*,* 

At the New Star to-night Charles Sweet, 
the Howard Brothers, the Ford Sisters, 
Dorothy Neville, and Baker and Doyle will 
be on the bill. 


%,* 


At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street the bill 
to-night will include Wormwood’s Animal 


Congress, Staley and Birbeck, Harry Wat- 
son & Co., and Johnson, Davenport and 
Lorello. At the Fifth Avenue will be Hen- 
ry Lee, Tom Brown and Navarro, Raymond 
and Caverley, and Ziska and King. At the 
Harlem house the chief features will be 
Everhart, Dean and Edsall, James B. Don- 
ovan, and the Olifans, and Laura Bennett. 
George H. Primrose, York and Adams, 
Crimmins and Gore, and Belle Hathaway 
will be at the Fifty-eighth Street house. 
*,* 

The Victoria Theatre bill for to-night in- 

cludes Marshall P. Wilder, Canfield and 


Carlton, the Kaufman Troupe, the Milton 
Brothers, Grane Brothers, arry Linton 
and the Lawrence Sisters, and Rosaire. 


DOWNTOWN SUNDAY CONCERTS 


The down-town Sunday evening sym- 
phony concerts.to be given by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch and his New York Symphony 
Orchestra, in the Academy of Music, will 


be begun this Sunday evening with a pro- 
gramme, the first part. of which will be 
devoted to ‘‘ Wagner’s Parsifal,’’ with short 
explanatory remarks by Mr. Damrosch. 

The soloists are: Mr. David Mannes, vio- 
linist; Mr. Heinrieh Meyn, baritone. Here 
follows the programme; . 
ea FROM WAGNER’S “PARSIFAL.” 

reiude, 
Processional of the Knights of the Holy Grail. 
The Lament of Amfortas Mr. Heinrich Meyn 
Good Friday Spell, violin solo.Mr. David Mannes 
Overture, ‘* Spring ”’ 
(a) ** Canzonetta ”’ 
(b) ‘‘ Whispers of Flowers "’ 
Air, ‘“‘ Dio Possente *’ from ‘‘ Faust’’.... 

Mr. Heinrich Meyn. 

(a) The Gypsy, ; from t 
(b) Scotch Idyl, Henry VIII. 
March, from “ Aida ”’ 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


SUNDAY.—New York Symphony Orchestra, 

Carnegie Hall, @ P. M. Academy of 
Music, 8:15 P. M. Metropolitan Opera 
House popular concert, 8:30 P, M. 

MONDAY. — Metropolitan Opera House, 
“Tosca,” 8 P. M. Walter Damrosch, 
lecture, ‘“‘Das Rheingold,” Lyceum 
Theatre, 3:30 P. M. 

TUESDAY.—Kneisel Quartet, Mendelssohn 
Hall, 8:15 P. M. 

WEDNESDAY.—David Bispham, song re- 
cital, Mendelssohn Hall, 3 P. M. Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,’’ 8 P. M. : 

THURSDAY.—Metropolitan Opera House, 
‘“ Parsifal”’; first act 5 P. M., second 
act 8:45 P. M. Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Cooper Union, 8:15 P. M. 

FRIDAY.—Philharmonic poet Carnegie 
Hall, 2 P. Metropolitan Opera 
House, ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor, 8 P. M. 
People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club, 
Cooper Union, 8:15 P. M. 

SATURDAY.—Metropolitan Opera House, 
“Tristan und Isolde,’ 2 P. M. Young 
poops Symphony Concert, Carengie 
Hall, 2:30 P. M. Metropolitan Opera 

House, “ Rigoletto,’ 8 P. M. Philhar- 

monic Society, Carnegie Hall, 8:15 P. M. 


Saint-Saens 
eeeneees Verdl 


* 


MUSICAL NOTES. ' 
Mme, Sechumann-Heink is to give one 
song recital in this eity during her forth- 
coming concert tour, and that will be on 


Friday afternoon, Feb. 56, in Carnegie Hall. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink will open her tour 
on Jan. 27, and will sing in over sixty con- 
certs, including appearances with the lead- 
ing orchestral associations. 
‘ s,° 
Mr. Victor Beigel is to give a concert in 
Mendelssohn Hall on Friday afternoon, Jan. 
22, when he is to introduce several new 
singers. Miss Susan Metcalfe will be heard 
in several groups of songs at this concert. 
s,° 
Miss Maud Powell, the violinist, returned 
from Europe last week and brought with 
her a Guarnerius violin. She is to make her 
reappearance after an absence of several 


| years at the Philharmonic concerts in Car- 


negie Hall on Friday and Saturday of this 
week. 
2° 
Alfred Reisenauer, the German pianist, is 
to sail for this country on the 16th inst., 
and will make his début with the Philhar- 
monic Society, Victor Herbert, conductor, 


on Jan. 29 and 30. He is also to play with 
the en Philadeiphia, and Cincinnati 
orchestras. Shortly after his début he is to 
give a recita) in this city. 


George Grossmith, the humorous and mu- 
sical entertainer, will give a series of enter- 
tainments in Mendelssohn Hall, beginning 
on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 19, and con- 


tinuing on the evenings of the 2ist and 22d, 
ne afternoon of the 23d and evening of the 
= : *,* 

The fourth Wetzler symphony concert will 
take place Satugday afternoon, Jan. 23, at 
3 o'clock. The soloist will be Mr. Leopold 


Lichtenberg, violinist, whose reappearance 
upon the concert stage will be greeted with 
pleasure by many of his admirers. 

e,¢ 


Having completed a successful concert 
tour in Holland, Sefior Pablo Casals, the 
young Spanish violoncellist, who is to 
make his first appearance at Sam Franko’s 
concert of old music at the New Lyceum 
Theatre on Jan. 12, sailed for New York 
on the St. Louis last Saturday. The selec- 
tion in which he will be heard is a Haydn 
concerto. The subscriptions for Mr. Franko's 
series evidence the increasin interest 
which the public takes in his unique enter- 
prise. 

*,* 

Once more the word from Chicago con- 
cerning the Chicago Orchestra is of crisis 
and of hanging in the balance. Subscrip- 
tions to the endowment fund of $750,000 


have closed, and the amount promised was 
$150,000 short. The trustees are making a 
last appeal to the wealthy men of the city 
to advance this trifle, for the members of 
the orchestra are becoming uneasy about 
their future. 

*,* 

Concerning the orchestra and its affairs 
The Musical Leader and Concert Goer, 
which has opposed the present plan of en- 
dowment and takes no specially friendly 
attitude toward the institution, prints the 
following: 

Procrastination, which is suppgsed to 
steal time, is playing a nerve-racking game 
with the lovers and admirers of the Chica- 
go Orchestra. The outlook is not of the 

rightest, and while on the one hand there 
are vague rumors that an ‘‘angel” has 
been found to guide the destiny of the mag- 
nificent orchestra directed by Theodore 
Thomas, there are others to the effect that 
the case is desperate. Now and again a 
statement calculated to lull suspicion finds 
its way into print, only to receive flat 
and full contradiction, but, as a fact, the 
future of the Chicago Orchestra is as much 
a question as ever it was. No one believes 
that $600,000 has been subscribed, but this 
is the sum anntunced to have been prom- 
ised. Since lest year, for some occult reason, 
there has been nothing definite known as 
to the methods employed to insure the 
permanency or even continuation of the 
orchestra. Even those, who at the close 
of last Season were actively engaged in 
soliciting money this year know absolutely 
nothing as to the pares made, and are 
as much ifn the dark as is the general pub- 
lic. That infterest is maintained by this 
great body as was formerly the case is 
not credited, for there has been nothing 
done to keep it at the high watér mark it 
had attained last April. uch of the sub- 
scription then promised will never material- 
ize; indeed, it rt be safe to prophesy 
that 25 per cent. of the public promises will 
be lost on account of the way in which 
people were allowed to forget. Announce- 
ment, so it is declared, is to be made at 
the concerts given this week, and the ulti- 
mate fate of the orchestra and therefore 
the Chicago musical status made known. 

An open secret is it that there is more 
than one faction having a voice in the Chi- 
cago orehestra situation, and matters are 
not smooth sailing by any means. Appear- 
ances have to be maintained, but there are 
two elements at work so far as the orches- 
tral organization is concerned. The one 
which desires to retain intact the Chicago 
Orchestra under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, and the other that wishes nothing 
better than to see Walter Damrosch in Chi- 
cago at the head of affairs. Argument is 
made strongly in favor of the younger man, 
especially in certain directions, and it 
would not occasion much surprise if efforts 
to induce him to become domiciled in Chi- 
eago were successful, 

*,* 

M. Colonne is about to make a visit to 
London, taking with him his own orchestra 
from Paris. He has done the same thing 
before; and Lamoureux did it with his 
orchestra the same year. In connection 
with this The London Pall Mall Gazette 
recalls with amusement a criticism that 
was directed against the latter conductor: 
It was stated that Lamoureux’s band 


played so well as to make Beethoven un- 
poetical and rhetorical; it was suggested 
that, because every phrase was 80 neat, so 
clean, so clearcut, the true Beethoven had 
been obscured, and that an orchestral blur 
was necessary to make his music ideal in 
interpretation. The proposition has only 
to be stated in order to secure its own 
refutation; but, although it was freely ac- 
knowledged that all logic was opposed to 
this absurd view, its upholders, nothing 
daunted, maintained a theory in regard to 
Beethoven which they would have been 
ashamed to support even in regard to any 
modern writer of musical comedy. 
*,* 

An interesting narrative is given in The 
Washington Post of the activities of Giu- 
seppe Ferrata, the Italian musician, of 
Beaver, Penn., who secured honorable men- 
tion in Sonzogna’s competition for a one- 
act opera. His opera is called “li Fuoru- 
scito.”” He did not hear of the competition 
till four months after it had been an- 
nounced. Then he had no libretto, and 
another month was wasted in waitiag for 
the arrival of one from Italy. He com- 
pleted ‘Il Fuoruscito’’ and started on a 
second, ‘‘ Nella Steppa,’’ which he did not 
finish in time, but though too late for en- 
trance in the competition, it has been ac- 
cept-d for performance in Italy. The 
judges in the competition included Mas- 
senet, Humperdinck, and other musicians 
of high reputation. Mr. Ferrata, though 
still unknown to fame, has written much 
music, ineluding an opera in four acts, a 
string quartet, a symphonic poem, and 
more, all of which is said to be in manu- 
script, and a good deal in the minor forms 
for piano and for violin. He is said to 
have studied with Sgambati and Liszt, and 
is at present musical director of Beaver 
College, at Beaver, Penn. 

*,* 

A letter from Honolulu describes an 
orchestra organized there to unite the an- 
cient native instruments with the modern 
orchestral ones. It will play ancient Ha- 
walilan music. Among the instruments 


mentioned as having a part in this organi- 
zation are the ahu or nose flute, with a 
compass of less than an octave; the ukeke, 
formed by a bow stretched with horse- 
hair, and the kilu, made of a cocoanut 
shell, 

*,* 

The Stoughton Musical Society, the old- 
est organization of its kind surviving in 
this country, still keeps up its activity in 
eating turkey suppers on Christmas Day in 
the old Massachusetts town where it has 
its home, and, incidentally, in joining in 
** old-time songs’ of hymn tunes from the 
society’s ‘‘Centennial Collection.” Such 
rites were duly celebrated on Christmas. 

*,* 

Mascagni has finished his opera, ‘t Marie 
Antoinette,”” which will have its first repre- 
sentation in Rome with Mattia Battistini, 
baritone, in the part of Louis XVI. 

ate 

M. Saint-Satns, who is at present winter- 
ing in Egypt, writes to Paris to announce 
that he has Syst finished a choral composi- 
tion entitled “ Hymne @ la France,” which 
is especially intended for the pupils of 
schools and colleges, 


- CHURCH CHORAL SOCIETY. — 


The tentative concerts of the Church 
Choral Society given last Spring have re- 
sulted in the reorganization of the society 
on a firm basis, and it how announces two 
“ recitals’ before the close of .the season, 
each of which will be presented twice. 
These will be given on Wednesday after- 
noon, Feb, 24, and Thursday evening, Feb. 
25, in St. Thomas’s Church, and on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 20, and Thursday 
evening, April 21, in St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Interesting programmes are an- 
nounced for both. The first will include 
F.. Coleridge Taylor’s sacred cantata, *‘ The 


Atonement”; the second Bach’s cantata, 
oo Is a Sun and Shield’’; Liszt's 
~ irteenth Psalm,’ Dvorak’s Te Deum, 
and the last movement of Prof. Parkér's 
ornan concerto, played by the-composer. 
n its announcement, the Church Choral 


Society not unjustly claims credit for in- | 


ereasing the interest in and advancing the 
cultivation of music as a factor in the 
worship of the Church, and asserts that not 
alone in New York was this influence felt, 
but throughout the country, It adds: 

“The society needs and asks support and 
co-operation, not only for the benefit of 
lovers of great sacred choral works given 
under suitable conditions, but that it may 
also continue its usefulness along educa- 
tional and missionary lines."’ 

The President is the Rev. Dr. Ernest M. 
Stires, and the musical director, as before, 
is Mr. Richard Henry Warren. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


The third symphony concert for young 
people, next Saturday afternoon, Jan. 9, at 
Carnegie Hall, will be devoted to music 
illustrating the culmination of the classical 
period. Frank Damrosch, who will conduct 
the orchestra, has made a Beethoven and 
Schubert programme. The ‘“ Prometheus ” 
overture, the “‘ Eroica’’ symphony, and the 
“Turkish March’ from “The Ruins of 
Athens” will represent Beethoven, while 
ten songs, sung by David Bispham, will 
show the early and late achievements of 
Schubert's brief career. Mr. Damrosch will 
comment on the subject and form of the 
Beethoven music, telling how “‘The Men 
of Prometheus’’ was the composer’s only 
ballet, how the “‘ Eroica’’ symphony was at 
least partly inspired by Napoleon, though 
Beethoven angrily erased his name from 
the title page when news of the French 
First Consul’s coup d'état reached Vienna, a 
century ago; and how “ The Ruins of Ath- 
ens,”’ a stage piece written for the text of 
Kotzebue, was composed for the opening of 
a new theatre at Pesth, in 1812. The “ Turk- 
ish March”’ is not one of the composer’s 
important works, but it is written in Bee- 
thoven’s lighter vein, and affords a contrast 
to the heroic mood of the symphony. The 
ten Schubert songs chosen by Mr. Bispham 
are among the best examples of the #00 
songs by this composer. he first group 
comprises ‘‘An die Leyer,’’ ‘“ Friihlings- 
glaube,”’ ‘‘ Haidenrédslein,’’ ‘‘ Du bist die 
Ruh,” and “ Erlkonig ’’; the second ‘' Der 
Wanderer,” ‘‘ Hark! Hark! the Lark!” 
‘*‘Auf dem Wasser zu Singen,’’ ‘‘ Wohin,” 
and ‘“* Dem Unendlichen.”’ he two earliest 
are ‘“‘ Haidenrdéslein’’ and “ ErlkGnig,’’ both 
dating from 1815, in which year Schubert, 
at the age of eighteen, composed nearly 150 
songs. n example of the later phase of 
Schubert’s genius is ‘‘ Hark! Hark! the 
Lark!’ written in 1826, two years before 


his death. i 
VAUDEVILLE. 


Mme. Adelaide Herrmann, the widow of 
the famous magician, will be among the 
entertainers’ at Proctor’s Twenty-third 
Street Theatre this week. Soon after her 
husband’s death she started her career as 
an illusionist, and she has since then ac- 
quired considerable reputation in that line. 


Eugene O'Rourke and company will pre- 
sent a sketch called ‘‘A Summer’s Cloud.”’ 
Cole and Johnson are on the bill, too. Har- 
ris and Walters will appear in their sketch 
“The Lamp Post Inspector.”’ Raymond 
and Caverley will be seen for the first time 


i typ years at the Twenty-third Street 
h ™ orge ‘Thatcher, Nora Bayes, 
James R. Adams, Harry Seeback, St. John 
and Le Fevre, and the Pryor Brothers will 
be on the list. 

o,* 

“The Magistrate,”’ by A. W. Pinero, will 
be at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre this 
week.® This was originally acted at Daly's 
Theatre with John Drew) Ada Rehan, Mrs. 
Gilbert, and such stars in the cast. The 
east this week will include Malcolm Will- 


| iams, Loretta Healy, George Friend, Lotta 


Linthicum, H. Dudley Hawley, and Julia 
Reed. The vaudeville section of the bill 
will be headed by Baby Lund. Others are 
the Meredith:Sisters, Al Rano, Treloar, and 
John Kayon & Co. om 

os 

“Love in Harness" by Augustin Daly 
will be at Proctor’s Harlem house this 
week. It was put on at Daly's Theatre in 
1887. It is a comedy of social life and in- 
trigue. The leading réles will be taken by 
Florence Reed, Miss Jessie Bonstelle, and 
Paul McAllister. On the vaudeville list are 
the Nichols Sisters, Si Stebbins, Tom 
Brown and Nevarro, and Bush and Gorgon. 

*,* 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” will be at the 
Fifty-eighth Street Theatre this week. 
Frank Lee will have the réle of Uncle Tom, 
and Florence Ockerman will have the réle 
of Topsy. Jan. 7 there will be a buck and 
wing dancing contest open to all comers. 
There will also be a grand cakewalk for 
cash prizes. 


*,* 


Marshall P. Wilder will be first on the 
list at Keith's: this week. Lew Hawkins, 
whom somebody has called the ‘' Chester- 
field of Minstrelsy,’’ will be another at- 
traction. The Fleury Trio, fantastical 
dancers from Paris; the Sisters Gausch, 


women equilibrists; Franzmathes and Lew- 
is, rifle and pistol experts; the Maxwoods, 
pantomimists; Carlin and Otto, German 
comedians; Ross and Lewis in “ The Duke 
and the American Heiress;"’ Antrim and 
Peters in “‘A Meal Under Difficulties,” 
and Owley and Randall will be others on 
the bill. 
*,* 

Marcel’s Living Art Studies will be at the 
Circle Theatre this week. For an extra 
feature the management will offer the 
“Eight Vassar Girls,’’ a musical novelty. 
The rest of the bill includes Artesto, the 
mysterious doll; Richard Jose, the minstrel 
tenor; Leonard . Fletcher, comedian and 
mimic; Vance, the dancing: ‘“‘ wonder,” and 
the Vitagraph. ‘ : 
‘a 


Pierre Gasnier, the European athlete, will 
be on exhibition at Huber’s Museum this 
week. He is open to meet all comers in 
heavyweight boxing matches. He can lift, 
“ with rfect .ease,’’ 240 pounds with one 
hand. rao, the missing link, is still at 
Huber’s. 

*,* 

Joe Maxwell & Co. will appear at Hur- 
tig & Seamon’s this week in their specialty, 
‘“‘The Fire Chief.’’ The Grand Opera Trio 
is another feature of the bill. Lew Bloom 
and Jane Cooper appear in “A Picture 
from Life.” eno, Welch and Montrose 
will do some novel acrobatic feats. Jordon 
& Couch will be seen as eccentric dancers. 
Carleton and Terre and Fredo and Dare 
are other entertainers. 

*,* 

Rain or shine, cold or warm, skating goes 
on at the St. Nicholsa Rink every day ex- 
cept Monday. The big hall is full of both 
men and women nearly all the time. The 
ice is flooded every few hours so as to re- 
main smooth. 

*,* 

“On the Bow River Horse Ranch ”’ is the 

title of the newest picture on the screen 


at the Eden Musée, 


The rounding up of | 


the animals and the branding of the young | 
colts are. shown graphically on the cine- | 


matograph. New figures are being con- 
stanly added to the Vorla in Wax. 
*,* 

The American Eentertainers will be at 
the Dewy, this week. Their first appear- 
ance will be at the matinée to-morrow. 

Damrosch’s “ Parsifal” Recital. 

Daniel Frohman announces that he haz 
made arrangements with Walter Damrosch 
for a complete musical recital and explana- 
tory lecture on the subject of “ Pargifal."’ 


| dinner speakers in the world, an 


GLEANED FROM THEATRICAL FIELDS 


<_ Se 


‘ata 


George Clarke’s Reminiscences of New Year 
Festivities at Daly’s—Heard in New York Play- . 
house Lobbies — Tribulations of a Stranded 


Company. 


“A good many men and women who 
earn their daily bread and butter in the 
effort to amuse the public have been ask- 
ing themselves in the last two days wheth- 
er they are not entitled to any considera- 
tion whatever when questions of safety 
and comfort are to the fore,’’ said an actor 
yesterday. ‘‘In the general discussion 


‘which has followed the Chicago fire horror 


the claim has been’ almost universally made 
that if the asbestos curtain had been low- 
ered the fire would have been confined to 
the stage and the danger to the audience 
reduced to a minimum, if not absolutely 
eliminated. 

*“*No one, apparently, has found it worth 
while to question the expediency of the 
asbestos curtain or the effect of its proper 
use in the case of the performers. It is ap- 
parent, however, on the most superficial 
consideration of the case, that if the as- 
bestos curtain ts lowered in the case of 
such a fire the result behind the curtain 
would. be something very like a fiery fur- 
nace. In the case of a company as large 
as the one engaged in Chicago the result 
could hardly have been other than fatal to 
a large number of the performers. 

“These people are in the theatre for work, 
not pleasure. They are there to perform 
the duties implied in their contracts with 
the manager and his contract with the 
public. Of course, the natural argument 
wilt be that In cases of this kind it must 
be ‘the greatest good for the greatest 
number.’ 

** But is that altogether just? Is not the 
actor engaged in his labors entitled to as 
much protection as thé spectator who vol- 
untarily assumes a certain amount of risk 
every time he goes into a crowded h&all or 
theatre, for, even though there be no fire, 
the danger of a panic is always a possi- 
bility? 

“There is no doubt whatsoever that in 
any number of theatres’ throughout the 
country, where everything possible is done 
to increase the comfort of the auditor and 
reduce the element of danger in his case, 
the least possible consideration is had for 
the men and women performers. Dressing 
rooms in evil-smelling cellars, badly light- 
ed and illy-ventilated, may not be so prev- 
alent as they were a few years ago, but 
an investigation on the part of city authori- 
ties would reveal in many theatres where 
first-class companies are booked condi- 
tions which would hardly be tolerated in 
any decently conducted stable for horses. 

‘**Here in New York,’ he continued, 
“the conditions are by no means all they 
should be in every theatre. Economy is 
very often possible behind the scenes which 
could not be resorted to in that portion of 
the house utilized for the spectators. In 
the case of big scenic productions, it not 
infrequently happens that stairways and 
exits are choked up temporarily by furni- 
ture, set pieces, and the varied parapher- 
nalia necessary to production there. It is 
not always expedient to move these things 
out of the way as soon as they have been 
used on the stage or to keep them out of 
the way before they are wanted. The 
quick changes of scene require that they 
should be as near at hand as possible. And 
the most convenient point is not infre- 
quently one which makes it a point of dan- 
ger if anything unforeseen should occur.” 

*,* 

** Now it might be worth while to remem- 
ber while arguing about the necessity for 
curtains, &c., to protect the au- 
diences, that the actors, too, human 
beings; that they are engaged a con- 
scientious performance of their duties, and, 
while the rule of the majority must be re- 
spected, some regard should also be had for 
their rights in the The surprising 
part of most of the discussion that has fol- 
lowed the fire is that there has been hardly 
a reference—if a single one—to the actors’ 


rights in the case.”’ 


asbestos 
are 
in 


case. 


*,* 


“The approach of the new year makes 
me think of the gatherings in the Peg 
Woffington room of ‘ Daly's’ when Augus- 
tin Daly was alive,’’ said George Clark, 
a member of the company that appeared 
in support of Ada Rehan and Otis Skinner, 
to a reporter for The Republic in St. Louis 
a few days ago. : 

‘“‘It was Mr. Daly’s custom to invite cer- 
tain favored members of his company and 
a few personal friends to meet at the the- 
atre after the performance to watch the 
old year out and the new one in every New 
Year’s Eve. 

‘These gatherings were the occasion for 
the coming together of Generals Horace 
Porter, now Minister to France; Sheridan 
and Sherman, William Winter, Mark Twain, 
and from time to time others, all of them 
of renown in their particular sphere. Of 
the members of the company, Miss Rehan, 
Mrs. Gilbert and myself were always pres- 
ent. These, with Mr. and Mrs. Daly, made 
up the party. 

“When Mark Twain was first invited he 
had an experience that was humorous to all 
except the humorist. The ‘Peg Woffing- 
ton Room’ in the theatre could be reached 
only through the stage door, and there Mr. 
Clemens presented himself at the appointed 
hour, half after eleven, tried to enter and 
was summarily stopped by a gigantic Irish 
porter named Owen, who was guarding the 
portal. 

‘“**T want to see Mr. Daly,’ said the hu- 
morist, as happy as the chill wind that 
played about his heels would let him. 

‘Owen looked him over and saw a man 
with a heavy crop of hair, not very well 
dressed, and with a slight stub of beard on 
his chin, which he had neglected to shave. 
So the porter, who knew that this was the 
one night of all others in Mr. Daly’s year 
when he did not wish to be disturbed, said: 

‘** Well, I admire your impidence. To 
think of the likes of you comin’ to see Mis- 


ter Daly at this hour of the night. Come 
around to-morrow and make an appoint- 
ment.’ 

*** But I must see him*to-night; to-mor- 
row will be too late,’ said Mark. 

“*Git up a little early, then,’ said the 
doorkeeper as he tried to push the humor- 
ist’s foot off the threshold. 

** Some of the guests heard the altercation 
and explained matters to the now irate 
Owen, who finally was persuaded to let Mr. 
Clemens pass, but Owen got in a parting 
shot that made the humorist wince. 

“*Yez might have got a shave and a 
haircut at least and put on decent clothes 
like the rest of them,’ said he as the hu- 
morist followed the man who had vouched 
for him toward the room where the gather- 
ing was to be held. — 

‘Invitations to this watch night banquet 
at the Daly Theatre were highly prized by 
those who were fortunate enough to receive 
them. You can imagine the scintillating 
quality of the talk around that New Year’s 
board with such men and such women pres- 
ent. Gen. Porter is one of the finest after- 
he outdid 
himself {n honor of Mr. Daly and his guests. 

** Judge Joseph Daly took creat delight in 
telling tales of the boyhood of his brother, 


; who early in life showed the qualities that 


Mr. Damrosch will give this at the New | 


lyceum Theatre Wednesday morning, Jan. 


6. The Damrosch course 0 


row at 3:30 o'clock, in w Lyceum 
Theatre, with ‘‘The Rheingold.”’” The re- 
citals will continue for four Mondays and 
Thursdays. Mr. Damrosch wiil have the 
assistance of Mme. Caroline Mihr-Hardy, 
Miss Shanna_ Cumming, Miss Edith Chap- 
man, M Margueri all, and Emil 
Fischer. 


f ST ae een 


cs 


recitals on the | 


Wagner Niebelungen suas Depine to-mor- ' tom in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,”’ 
e Ne 


i 
i 


made him the great manager. 

“The Daly boys were always getting up 
plays, and Augustin was never ¢atisfied 
with being an actor or even the leading 
actor, but he was ever trying fo be audi- 


+ enee, scenery, stage manager, and the en- 


tire cast to boot, much as does Nick Bot- 


and there perhaps he found the way to 
manage men that led-to his success. He 
gradually took upon himself all the mana- 
gerial tasks and got others to do the hard 
ones, even though the hard ones made more 
display, 


* Although Joe it was 


was the elder, 


j Augustin who ran things, and he would 


| 


| not even offera postage stamp. 


have Joe running down cellar to ‘ bring up 
a couple of boxes of coal so I can make a 
crash,’ and, as Joe expressed it, ‘I soon be- 
came the jackass and general beast of 
burden in every show we tried. to give.’ / 
“At these New Year's banquets, as in 
everything else, his brother’s ‘word not<« 
withstanding, Mr. Daly’s great aim was 
that he should be the least prominent im 
the coterie, and that each of his guest 
should be the host rather than he. Thi 
quality has been imitated by every man- 
ager since his time, as they found that it 
said to let others take some eredit for 
oing work. His wonderful magnetic power 
over men was the secret of his success. 

‘In all the gatherings that she atte 
Miss Rehan could never be prevailed upé 
to make a speech, but her sweet laugh 
the bouquet of the banquet, and she keenly 
appreciated every thrust of the wits about 
nee at each other, and sometimes at them- 
seives. 

‘Gen, Sherman was the father of the 
feast, and he used to assume a great §u- 
periority of opinion by reason of his ad- 


* 


vantage of age over the rest of us whem: 


he really was little older.” 
s,° 

From Pittsburg comes this pathetic little 
tale of ‘life on the road”: 

All that is left of the Bowery Masquerad- 
ers burlesque troupe played a one-night 
stand at the Central Police Station, where 
they spent the night and will breakfast 
this morning. Their coming to this eity 
was not in accordance with the advance 
list of engagements. The company was 
stranded at Jeannette on Saturday night, 
and four members of the chorus and the 
property man, with $1.70 in their poekéts, 
came to Pittsburg and were kindly cared 
tor by the police. The other peopie hurried 
back to New York or joined other shows; 
leaving their fellow-actors in distress. 

Eight weeks’ salary is due from the man- 
ager, according to the story told by the 
quintet to a reporter for The Gazette. 

The Bowery Masqueraders had been plays 
ing one-night stands throughout Western 
Pennsylvania to 25-50-75-cent audiences. 
They put on a lurid burlesque entitled “A 
Night at the Raven's Nest,” and drew good- 
sized houses. The curtain went up on 
the chorus, ‘‘ Girls, Loyely Girls,’’ and after 
specialties and ‘‘ The Cocoanut Queen,” the 
performance wound up with a thriller 
styled “‘ The Spirit of ’76.” 

“We were given tempting offers,” said 
Mrs. Ford, an energetic little woman who 
did the talking, ‘‘ and those in the chorus 
signed contracts to'play for $12 a week and 
traveling expenses. The company appeared 
to be making money, but the ghost never 
walked. Two and three days’ salary each 
week was taken out for our board, and then 
we were told that there was nothing left. We 
never saw money except that which was 
paid in at the box office by the people who 
came and laughed at our show. When we 
wanted to write homte the manager would 


“Christmas overtook us at Beaver Falls. 
The manager relented a little and gave 
each of us an orange. All this time the 
burlesque queen and the other principals 
managed to get their money. On Christ- 
mas came the climax. We made a proposi- 
tion to play back to New York and work 
our way home. The principals refused to 
listen to this. Then we decided to go to 
Jeannette, and the managér said that we 
should get the pro.ceds. We had a good 
house and all worked hard, When the show 
Was over we found that the manager had 
sold the tickets, pdcketed the money, and 
had cleared out for New York on a late 
train. The manager of the Jeannette Opera 
House gave each of us $1.70 and we came 
to Pittsburg.”’ 

*,* 

Paula Edwardes, like most young stars 
in their very first stellar venture, doés a 
heap of worrying, and is always barricad- 
ing herself against unpleasant possibilities 
and emergencies. Just before the “ Winsome 
Winnie’’ company took up its run at the 
Casino she became greatly exercised about 
a suitable understudy, and after many 
consultations with Mr. Shubert and Mr: 
Smithson, the stage director, she decided 
that the only safe course was to select two 
understudies, so that in case of her su@- 
den illness there should be no chance of an 
absent understudying’s further complicat- 
ing the situation. 

She selected two very pretty and pleasing 
blondes, who could at least step into her 
gowns and look the part. Furthermore, as 
she explained to her managers, the two 
girls were intimate friends, and there 
would be no jealousy between them—which 
goes to show that Miss Edwardes does not 
yet know her sex. The two blondes, who, 

. by the way, hail from Denmark, were dili- 
gently rehearsed by Mr, Smithson, and 
then settled back to await the longed-for 
absence of the star. If there was any 
diminution of their friendship, it was not 
visible to the naked eye, and they continued 
to borrow each other's make-up cheerfully, 
and indiscriminately. 

Then ame an afternoon when Miss Ed- 
wardes tarried too long at the bargain 
counters, The assistant stage manager 
waited as long as he dared for her coming, 
and then announced the emergency from 
the doorway of the chorus girls’ tier of 
dressing rooms. There was a swish of silk- 
en skirts, and before he could step aside 
two figures, clad in kimonas, sped past him, 
down the iron staircase, to the star dress- 
ing room, 


When Miss Edwardes arrived on the 


scene, a few moments later, she found Mr. . 


Smithson, with his assistant fluttering: in 
the background, trying to explain to twe 
obstinate blondes from Copenhagen that 
there was a first understudy and a second 
understudy. They of the blonde . locks 
stood immovable in the doorway, and Miss 
Edwardes’s maid barred the door against 
them both. 

The arrival of the real star cut short the 
futile discussion, but it was too} late té 
save a fractured friendship. m that 
hour there was discord in the chorus dress- 
ing room, and finally there came two n@e- 
tices, which were received with tip-tilted 
noses and eloquent shoulder shrugs. After 
the beligerents had departed for other’ 
comic opera fields Miss Edwardes wearily 
announced that one understudy was enou 
for her, and Mr. Smithson could select 
whom he liked. 

,* 

‘Three automobiles, two. grand pianos, 
two horses, $2,500 worth of furs, one come 
plete suite of Louis Quinze furniture, a 
bundle of cable messages from England and 
all parts of the world form a portion of 
what Mrs. Lillian Langtry found in her 
stocking this morning when she was 


aroused by 
bells,”’ says The Atlanta Journal. 

“This may have stretched the hosiery 
some, but it is not stretching the truth. 


The long array of costly gifts began pour- 
ing in on the Jersey Lily yesterday in Bir- 
mingham, and the steady stream kept 8. 
Claus working overtime when she reached 
Atlanta to-day, where she will appear in a 
Christmas matinée and a night perform- 
ance at the Grand in ‘Mrs. Deering’s Di- 
vorce.’ 

“The record of Yuletide was smashed to 
smithereens by the famous beauty and ac- 
treSs on this trip. In addition to the list 
furnished above, which is accurate in eyery 
detail, a cablegram received to-day from 
London announced that every. butler dn her 
uptown house in good old ‘Lunnon’ was 
slacing. receiving a multitude of gifts, which 
were too valuable to be intrusted to the 
trans-Atlantic liners. 

‘How the horses and automobiles passed 
the time together in the soft folds of silken 
hosiery is not known, but it is said the 
horses kicked.”’ 

*o,¢ 

Sinze the annpuncement that James K. 
Hackett would produce ‘*‘ Le Secret de Po- 
lichinelle’’ in this country under the title 


of “ The Secret of Polichinelle,” it is said 
that many 
the manager’s office regarding the inter- 
pretation of *‘Le Secret de Polichinelle,”* 


and several suggested that Mr. Hackett 
was possibly unaware that the title as used 
in France meant “An _ Open Secret,’ 
‘* Everybody's Secret,’ “‘ Nobedy’s Secret,’* 
“ Punchinello’s Secret,”’ and so on. 

William H. Thompson went to France last 
‘Summer to oruey this comedy. 
Thompson will be seen in @ makeup at 
variance with any his American audiences 


i 


‘ 


the merry peal of Christmas . 


letters have been received at . 


In it. Mr. . 


have recently been accustomed 4o associate ‘ 


him with, He will lay aside his priestly 
vestments and his hitherto clean shaven 
face will acquire a full white beard, 


a 


» 
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Reund of Festivities at the Resort | New Yorkers Outnumber Philadel- <r CHARLES FROHMAN’S NEW YORK’S LEADING THEATRES. 
aa ee we Oa PRI , Cc l ‘Dp SS NEW EMPIRE 22%%n.  |GARRICK 2Oahae S60 (DALY'S SSE ae 


“* Handsomest of ve York Theatres.’’—Herald. |CHARLES FROHMAN............++...-Manager | DANIEL FROHMAN 
CHARLES FROHMAN..... esa aw sited Manager TO-MORROW (Monday) Evg. TUESDAY EVG., 
TO-MORIOW (MONDAY) EVG., Charles Frohman will present \ 


AVS : be hada Coe ibe we af : 
Ave, te CHARLES FROHMAN WILL PRE ENT 
Sip, 3 Broadway 10: ww PAVE. sr. nes canta’ J. M. Barrie’ "s latest Comedy. MARY MANNER’ NG. The London Musical Comedy Success 
BRILLIANT P DUCTION F 
cnealaemaraade | ene LITTLE MARY. | ctmgoummace ~ |MY LADY MOLLY. 
cS a3 s i Her 
| THE MACISTRATE.” . ADELAIDE HERMANN, By the autor of Tig Admiesble Crisnton” 1 HARRIET’S HONEYMOON. | By Svaney Jones, author of The Gelshay 
| 


WITH THE FOLLOWING BIG CAST: Ty a Oe is 
LOTTA LINTHICUM, ALBERT SYDNEY HOW-|IN A BEAUTIFUL NEW MAGICAL NOVELTY, NEW LYCEUM 45th St. & B'way. | _ By Leo Ditricheee. ORD AY. With VESTA TILLEY 
SON, MALCOLM WILLIAMS,” ALICE GALE.) EU GENE O’ROURKE i Seg | Beasties, annesataas ge en MATS. WEDNESDAY AND S/ and company of 70. 

2 : T| PRESENTING S_N 3S a NIEL } r eee - 2 
Rg ra re red eee ne ‘A SUMMER CLOUD.” MATINEE SATURDAY ONLY. HUDSON THEATRE, 44th St., 6 & 6 Avs. FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY: 
H. DUDLBY HAWLEY, DUNCAN HARRIS, ' COLE & JOHNSON, * CHARLES FROHMAN presents er Evs, 8.30. Mats., 2:15. : 
JOS. EGGENTON AND OTHERS, NEW SCEN- POPULAR WRITERS OF SONG HITS. W™ GILLETTE HENRY B, HARRIS...............:..-Manager CRITERIO THEATRE, Bway & 44th St. 
ERY, PROPER DSAPPROPRIATE EF- RAYM ’ , Evs, 8:30. Mats. Sat., 2:15. 
FECT Se a THE BEST OF ALL GERMAN COMEDIANS. LAST TWO WEEKS CHARLES FROHMAN.....ccssesseeees .Manager 


BIG CONTIN 3, |NORA BAYES, GEORGE THATCHER, HARRIS in the new play by J. M. Barrie, ‘ 3h ; 
- INCLUDING Ee & WALTERS, JAMES R. ADAMS, HARRY SEE- THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. RI A Real Dallas. Herald 
BABY LUND, MEREDITH SISTERS, CARITA & BACK, ST. JOHN & LE FEBRE. NEW LYCBUM.WALTER DAMROSCH Charles Frohman presents 


CO., RANO’S DOGS, TRELC AD. 20—Big pletiéay. Features—-20 MONDAY, 3:30, Rhei 1d ital; THURS- d her Lond 
steer gener. | ORDA gee, ||| payee tanenr ees nae) Ss tiithe LEONARD BOYNE |-rean OTHER GIRL 
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Perfect Weather and Clear Ice Favor | Council Defeats Inlet Park Project, but 
the Skaters—Golf Tournaments Still Private Enterprise Will Beau- 
Popular—Hotel Entertainments. tify Resort. 


tent 


as , . i Special to The New York Times. 
Speéial t he New kT x = 
gern ae Moy Pigs oe ATLANTIC CITY, Jan. 2.—Although tra- 
LAKEWOOD, N. J., Jan. 2.—With a gay 
aco aos dition has placed the first of the year as 
found of dances, dinner parties, und like 7 
. : the fermal opening of the Winter season, 
events of a _ social nature, Lakewoods 
. . ee oy » the hotel registers began to fill up before 
throng of holiday visitors gave glad wel- 
. > . Ae the dawn of the new year. Probably two- 
come to the New Year. There was a grand rt ie 
; ; thirds of the entries under the “* residence 
ball at the Lakewood Hotel last night, and i = “.” 
a similar function at the Laurel in the | °2U™" of the registers are “ New York. 
Pines e This fact seems to bear out the theory that 
2 s the G er City 1 
Holiday visitors at Lakewood have sel- e Quaker City patronage, that formerly 
: . ; is : . almost supported the resort, has fallen off, 
dom been favored with more perfect weath- 
twas “if : and that the metrepolis has taken its place 
er for the enjoyment of outdoor spurts than 
a 7 ; aod : as the mainstay of the city from.a com- 
has prevailed during the past week. Lake 
" : a mercial standpoint. .The majority of the 
Carasaljo was sheeted from shore to shore | | 
: : : ayy, | COttagers, too, are now recruited from the 
with a field of smooth, clear ice, and every- t les 
body who could skate was out on the lake. metropolis, and there has beén a corres- 
Those who could not skate found pleasure ponding falling off among Philadelphians, 
; : . . — and; what is equally notable, more cottages 
in the ice chairs. are open this Winter than~ever before in 
With a jolly party of holiday visitors the the history co te teal D . 
cvach Lakewood left the Lakewood Hotel This mukes it all the more regretful that 
on Weédnesday for a trip to Allaire and | the peerert for the creation of a ee park 
ain *leasi “rederic . Hartung of | @t the inlet has been defeated. “he meas- 
_— . ewe mons. Frederick . , . tS ure had passed second reading in Council, 
New Yerk drove, and Miss Alice Wolf of | ang then the Councilmen got into a tight 
Brooklyn occupied the box seat. The other — the pomaane was killea. The — 
e ; of the party were Mr. and Mrs. j declare, however, that the action of the 
members valor oe SEs? cata k + and Couneil will concentrate privute etforts in 
Walter J. Arnold of ror Pot: . = + Sie same ee eee this ae eee 
Mrs. Albert Townsend o any, N. °° een illustrated by the tormation of a syn- 
—— Te ; ‘ss Dorothy El- | dicate-to build a magnificent park in the 
Miss Louise Ellison, and Miss Dorothy} Chelsea district. 
lison of Brooklyn, They took luncheon at The scneme of the Atlantic City Driving 
the deserted village, returning to the Lake- Association, which has been put in opera- 
tion, will also conduce to t Same en 
myond Paotet eae oe! le By rush orders to the contractors, the 
One of the big life insurance companies | track has been completed on the Chelsea 
of New York has concluded arrangements eo Speedway and a series in tae 
incing akew a four days’ as been scheduled for many days in the 
for bringing to Laks wood far a fe " future—the first being held yesterday in the 
stay 200 or more of its agents. Rooms have | presence of a large audience. he as- 
been reserved at the Lakewood Hotel. They | sociation contempiates a series of oe 
will arrive a week from next Wednesday in | that will extend throu hout the year for 
& special train from New York. John A. re ane aoe ian a eel cathe 
McCall, George R. Perkins, and other offi- | permitted. sah . 
“ers he ct any W join tl arty. A syndicate of Brooklyn capitalists has 
Gare of the ¢ Roney picmheecs . Ee : , _ | been formed for the purpose of establishin 
An expert tennis and squash player has a steamship line between this city an 
been placed in charge of the indoor tennis | New York. A representative of the syndi- 
courts at the Lakewood Hotel for the pur- | cate has secured several options oi prop- 
arty ¢ : a k 1d an- 
pose of giving instruction in these games. . erty at ae Soe 8 Ee ee 
Mleciric lights are being installed in the | date one thousand pagenese er hw 
ash courts : ‘ he game may be | fifteen hundred tons of freight, an na 
are aelantie at Gee e 7 it is the purpose of this company: os. 
fea a pht. urate the service about the first of July 
A branch of one of the popular subscrip- Frederick Hemsley of ine ete 
i s 3 stablished at th and President .of the Atlantic City Country 
aa eeeeetes Ens Beek ¢ ae me - as Club was the host to a large number of cad- 
Lakewood Hotel for the conven ence 0 the | dies at the clubhouse during the week. 
hotel's patrons. The service is free to! Jie hung up a prize for the boys for compe- 
guests of the hotel tition, and afterward entertained the lads at 
aes : , ro Weantg | an eluborate dinner. 
At the Laurel-in-the-Pineston New Year's Tie City Passenger Railway Company, 
night a brilliant ball was given. It af- | which was formed to buiid a — —. 
.d a lavish display of jewelry and fine } trolley line, Was granted a new franchise 
eas 7 ne s 7 ee here but | !4st night by the City Council. The first 
gowns, the sas Ww 1ich ae ae coe franchise was Enocked out by the Supreme 
once a year. 3allroom an nin é Court on a technicality 
poth were beautifully decorated with The following-named New Yorkers have 
e x 2 els during the 
Christmas greens and flowers. er at the principal hotels 5 
New Year golf tournaments_are-not al- HOTEL ARCHDALE—Mary Woolman,. Mr. and 
ways successful in Lakewood, but tle at- {| Mrs. Charles Farnsworth, Mrs. H. a. Picksiey, 
te ae eee alll an Rabares R. E. Griffith, Miss Lydia Sharpi2ss, W. H. El- 
tractions of the new clubhouse have done froth: D. Earl, Thomas Massey, William Hager- 
much to keep up the interest in the old] man. 


Biz Cieetiaubns Show. > 
BPAY, OE CoMin AEbA ENiwonp ahonuwure dicts, srauee eemneee ||| witiner Solin ai ari Sime 
r 2 A N Oo : cAaRwoiRTH ming, Mrs, Hissem de Moss, Edith Chap-| MATS. WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY by Augustus Thomas. 
NEV y 7IL RT AND LOELLA, JACK- NORWORTH. i $1. . cD? d I S: AY. : 
ARRO, MURPHY & WILLARD. OTHERS. PO man, Marguerite Hall. Seats 50c.? Ri $1.00; MONDAY, I ROBERT EDESON M. ATS. WEDNESD AY AND SATURDAY. 


20—Clever Laughing Novelties—2 20—Bright Vaudeville Acts—20 | PARSIFAL RECI i 
in Richard Harding Davis 


LITTLE PRICES BIG SHOWS ee ae ey wa isTH. | RANSON’S FOLLY. HERALD S ) THEATRE, B-way & 85 St. 


GARDEN THEATRE, 27th St. & Mad. Av. * §:10 sharp, Mats., 2:10. 
RESERVED SEATS ON SALE IN ADVANCE. BOX OFFICES OPEN 9:30 A. M. TO nee oe 15. Mat. Sat.  euebiibe SAVOY THEATRE, 34th St. & B'way. THIRD JOYEUL MONTH. 
CHARLES FROHMAN..........+: Evgs, 8:20, Mats., 2:15. Chaties Frokinan end Geeres Maan 


‘“‘ At last a real play. ** Post. 


1 255% sien ace’ Ave. 1 253+ 58s7 mae renue 5837 


| 
| 

| | CHARTRs FROHMAN.. Farcical Comedy with Muste, 
every Aft. at 1:30; Every Eve. at 7: MATS. MON., WED., THURS, & SAT’YS. ELEAN OR ROBSON oe § FROHM, —— THE GIRL FROM KAY’S . 

iG FARCE Ley, Al. W. Martin’ s $30,000 Production of IN. GLAD oO - iT 
“LOVE IN HARNESS,” | TOMS CABIN. || Pring gm telly tage oa 1 t  encitiean gaseiraas waener WITH SAM BERNARD. 
' 

} 


WITH THE FOLLOWING BIG CAST: UNCLE TOM S CABIN, MATINEE SATURDAY ONLY. MATS. WEDNESDAY .AND Gar, MATINEE SATURDAY. 


REED, CHA. be Bead, JOH? N; RUORENG?| THE ONLY VERSION THAT HAS BEEN 
VERNER CLARGES, MARGARET KIRKER, |ACCEPCED BX THE PULPIT AS A MORAL 
JESSIE BONSTELLE, CECYLLE  MAYER,|!NSTR 


BESSIE LEA LESTINA AND OTHER STOCK! 60—People in the Cast—6o0 
FAVORITES. Thurs. Night, Jan. 7—Buck Dancing Contest 


BIG VAUDEVILLE, |$10 prizes; all comers. Fri. Night, Jan. 8—Grand 


INCLUDING NICHOLS SISTERS, TOM BROWN '|Cake Waik: $10 prizes; all comers. Make your 
& NEVARRO, SI STEBBINS, BUSHY GORDON. jentries at once, ‘ LAST TWO WEEKS 
SUNDAY CONCERT TO- aes 


SUNDAY CONCERT TO-DAY. IDAY VOECERT ZO. OF THE BIG HIT 

& ontinuous Show ; ; - ‘ : 
r GE PRIMROSE, YORKE & ADAMS, CRIM- UGHS | : C Bway, 7th av. & 420 St. 
EVERHART, DEAN EDSALL & CO., ‘THE OLI- (SERE I SO ts MONKEYS. [t LAUGHS. LAl LAUGHS LA HS LAUG LYRIC Fr tos 38 


WALLACK’S 


B’ way and 30th St. Evgs. 8:20. Mats. 2:15. 


A SIGN OF SUCCESS 


WALLACK’S 


ER IRE ARE ET TTS 
STANDING 
ROOM 
ONLY 
THIS IS ONE OF THE FEW 
THEATRES IN THE CITY - 
WHERE THIS SIGN HAS BEEN 
IN CONSTANT REQUEST—POST 
HENRY W. SAVAGE Offers 
GEO. ADE’S quaint comedy, THB 

—— ere 


COUNTY 
CHAIRMAN 


“The Funniest Play in Town” —Times, 


Suburban Mats., Wed. Prices 50c. 


to 1.50. 
REGULAR MATINEE SATURDAY. 


AMERICAN Brest 2s stews 2Ss0N238 | BctysCCESSFUL SIGN 
BARGAIN MATINEE WED'Y, 25, 50. | | OF HOLIDAY TIMES 
D> 


LLL LLY OL LCC tN tt ttt, ye 


FANS, LAURA BENNETT, many othe rs. MINS & CORE, 
. i « 7 -ville Features—20 J. Fred Zimmerman, Jr., announces the 
20—Strong Comedy Acts 20—Vaudev o——_—__—_—_—_—— extended New York an of 


— ————— SESS SET I gerenen ee rage 5 BERTHA 


; = : 
THEATRE, 41st & B’way THEATRE, B’ way 
BROADWAY gree sgn att See Sis, | NEW YORK wan io ain Se : 
JAGOR ann oprletor KLAW & ERLANGER Managers : 
LAST SEVEN TIMES BEGINNING TUESDAY NIGHT, ties led duincnetaéebbienea t a Tiaras 


“ DOROTHY VERNON 
repara- 
FRITZI SCHEFF AT EVERY ceptatre eee Sees Et. Ee ee Book by Charles Major 
caTTENNTTA @ y . Play by Paul Kester. 
ieee ein ent AUGUSTUS PITOU presents : First Matinee Next Satprday. 
F | F CHAUNCEY 
| 
F a CASINO B’ way & 39th St. 
| . : Tel., 6726—38. 
| 


OF HADDON HALL. a 
in the romantic comic opera success el., Gis 
ABETTE CTH BIG W EEK. 


y itled | By DENMAN THOMPSON and GEO. W. RYER, 
by Victor Herbert and Harry B. Smith. in his new play, ent “ ~ 7 , : 4 
N. B.—Fritzi Scheff will sing at the Saturday ERENCE. | en ee en ee . PAULA 
net ven! gal evening performance of this, T OMONDAY, J “JAN. 11TH—50TH PER. INNIE 
Dramatized from Mrs. B. Croker’s novel by FORMANCE. SOUVENIR NIGHT. |, ¥ il WINSOME W 
“LAST SEVEN TIMES | N dmund Nash M 7 a oo ee ee Soe oe 
irs. Bémend Mack Morgen. TO-NIGHT Louis A. Simons & Grace Saturday, , 
so -" " * reas” ~ ha, oo we Eee Wed. Mats., Best Seats $1.50 and $1.00. 
“SMONDAY, | | JOHN c. FISHER & THOS, Prlees 50, 75, 1.00, 1.5, TED MANUS, BUG | fardner, Laney Haske, | | Wet Mate Ss areas ote 


RYLEY’'S Ea scsen of | : y ” 2 : 
| MATINEES WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY. All Seais Brown, Riggs & Dunn, 
the latest London Musical Comedy ; a 25, 35 & 50. Vitagraph, and others. 


THE : 
MEDAI ANP MAID 3 fU-NIGHT? RiCE’S ‘ 
; ; } 3’way & 29th St. 
any » ana | Seamer PART. SUNDAY 2a St..near PRINCESS fat*2cts" aaa. 
“Fane ‘Silver Slipper"; ahd, gidnen "Seeks — STHE  BOHEMI ad POP a BELASCO | Bway. Ev. ‘ SG6TH to 95TH PERF EA 
; . ‘ s, 3 ~ 8 sharp. . 
Nate * be Sat. Kyrle SELLE 





poser of aa Toy ** and “The Geisha. CLUB.” ECOND PART 
c ° SECON . Under the é 
: , THE AMATBUR 
sole direc- AS RAFFLES CRACKSMAN.” 


with JAMES T. POWERS, 
Isadore Rush, Ruth Vincent, Cecil Engelheart, | aren 
Emma Carus, Cyril Scott, Ignacio Martinetti, | Elfie Fay, Heno & Richards, John Ford and tion of MR. “ Preceded by the One-Act Play, 
W. T. Carleton, Stanley H. Forde. | Mayme Gehrue, Laura Guerita, Edward Cal- t y 
game, as the weather has grown colder, and ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL—L. A. Morey, Mrs. 


BELASCO. ‘ 
SALE OF SEATS THURSDAY, 9 A. M. | throp, Adamino & Taylor and others. : ae Sacrament of Judas.’ 
NEW AMCTEDNAM THEATRE| grants ee DAVID BELASCO : chestial> Hewan 
George Brown, C. E. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. J. = 


Thurs, & Sat. at 
this year there has vt steady golfing ail Holcomb, Mr. and Mrs, Hugh McCracken, Mr. NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE i ~ | presents by arrangement with 
through December. The list of afternoon | and Mrs, Wiiliam T. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Will- | x | Evgs. at 8 MAURICE CAMPBELL 


and >venin nterte ents rhick the | iam H. Moore, Miss Moore, Miss Shoemaker, 2d St. West of B’ way. | "Ie > Sei ated 
and evening entertainments which HOTEL DENNIS—Mrs. G. J. Wills, Miss Ida 2 bo Sakina HENRIETTA MADISON $9 egy meena. 
aTel., 250—15, 


Country Club has announced for the Win- | wins Miss Frances F. Wills, O. T. G. O'’Fil- Klaw & Erlanger, Managers. 

ter are another attraction which the club- | lette, G. B. Chadwick, ‘P. H. Markley, S. M. is . res Wetnditay & o 2, Beginning To-morrow Eve. and Every 
i ide ible. ‘The first of these, | K™0x, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Knox, Jr., Miss START THE ia .* if Eve. for Two Weeks, ARNOLD DALY 
n0use makes possible. e hi A. S. McGuire, Miss M. T’ Sharpless, Mrs. Al- ie Saturday at 2. ‘ & his company in 

Miss Helen Rhoades’s illustrated lecture on | lan Clarke, Miss L, B. Clark, B. 8. Clarke, Jr., NEW YEAR f ooiee* ae 99 
: C. D. Emerson, Mpg. William Goldy, Miss Gould, anane sup unit coed CANDID 


2 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
Grand Opera House Season, 1903-1904. 
Under direction of Mr, Heinrich veer 


| TO-NIGHT | Potro 
at Pomssas 
Prices, 

GRAND SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
Soloists: Mmes. Selma Kronold, Bouton; MM, 
Burgstaller, Pol Plancon, Campanari, and others. 
Entire Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus, 
Conductor, Mr. Vigna. 

Mon, Evg., Jan. 4, at 8—TOSCA. Ternina; Ca 
ruso, Scotti, Rossi. Conductor, Vigna. 

Wed. Evg., Jan. 6, at 8-IL BARBIERB D& 
SIVIGLIA, ‘Sembrich; Dippel, Campanari, Jours 
net, Rossi. Conductor, Vigna. 

Thurs., Jan. 7, at 5 P. M. Precisely—Third 
performance of PARSIFAL, Weed, Homer ; 
Burgstaller, Van Rooy, Blass, Goritz, Journet. 
Conductor, Hertz. 

Fri, Evg., Jan. 8, at 8-LUCIA DI LAMMERg 
MOOR. Sembrich; Caruso, Campanari, Journet, 
Bars. Conductor, Vigna. 

Sat. Mat., Jan. 9, at 1:45—TRISTAN UND 
ISOLDE, Ternina, Walker; Kraus, Van Rooy, 
Kloepfer, (debut.) Conductor, Mottl. 

Sat. Evg., Jan. 9th, at 8, (Pop. Prices)—RIGO<- 
LETTO. Norelli,, (début,) Caruso, Scotti, Jour« 
net. Conductor, Vigna 


Pertormances, PARSIFAL = jenuary,, 
POSITIVELY LAST 5 TIMES ° 


Thursdays, Jan, 28, Feb. 4 & 11; Tues., Feb. 16% 
Thurs., Feb, 25. Sale of seats for last 5 perform. 
begins "To-morr ow, Monday, at 9 A. M. 


WEBER PIANO USED. 





eee snaenildda eisai oabitaateh int tehcoandinaeiien inter iand cea aleeeaanes 


‘Parsifal,’’ occurred last Tuesday after- Mr. and Mrs. F. Gardner and daughter, Mrs. ee 
Evgs. 8:30. Matinees sey Thurs- 


noon, and was largely patronized. Compli- | Charles T, Wills, Miss Bark Wits, Miss a THE BEST ss 
sntary stage ‘rvice was ondere Minonty, Mrs. J. P. Bartlett, ss Eleanor Bart- . S s CS : pee 
mentary stage service was tendered by lett, AL G. whadver. tar: an’ Birs. £1. Palr- ENTERTAINMENT ' lay & Saturday, 2:30. 
the club to guests at the Laurel House and | ¢hija, 8. L. Kirkpatrick. IN NEW YORK. in the new play, 
Laurel-in-the-Pines. At the conclusion of HOTEL DUNLOP—William Wake, George ae i ‘ [ : ee ae ee 
» lecture tea was served, Mrs. Irving T. | vis and wife, Mr. and Mrs. #M. Frank, Mr. Sweet Kit Re a $ 
ie soeture eee a ste i irving: = and Mrs. Henry Williams, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. ; ‘ i ' HAMMERSTEIN’S 
Bush, Mrs. illiam A. Hamilton, and Mrs. | youngman, Walter S. Platt, Frank Harrison, j 10 t Written by BAVID BELASCO 
Henry A. James acting as hostesses. E. H,’ Perry, C. F. Cary, Mr. and Mrs. Georgs uber’s i { USeum, C S. | THEATRE ritten by . 
eo te S Goidman, Frank S. Pierman, Mr. and Mrs. G. 5. ' TO ALL. z ss ’ Founded on Egerton Castle’s book, 
There was a children’s party at the . Broadway & 
1-4 Wed f Dongherty, Miss Elsie Pullman, Miss Florence b & 59th St. “THE BATH COMEDY.” 424 St., Broadway, and 7th Ave 
Laurel-in-the-Pines on ednesday after- | Wolcott, Miss Robeson. : GASN "e walr eh A ": & Mare A. Le Wilbur, Propé. afinas) oe hk teen, at. 208. 
ae & eer E | WEDNESDs Az MAT. PRICES, 


moon, when Miss Melanie Murdock enter- HADDON HALL—Mrs., Mary Strauss, Miss 
50c., 75 “and $1.50. 


atten, ‘ - artietia aime mit Strauss, Mr. Treble, L. B. Greggor, Mrs. A. B.’ F h 7 7 
tained with her artistic penne? of Byker, William Byker, Mr. and Mrs, Hugh Hast- rene * vestnigiy, the Safest i 
children and dolls. Miss Aspinwall acted ; ings, Miss ane ane, Meee gh SK Thy ad ; : Athlete odds the lowest insurance rate. KNICKERBOCKER TO-MORROW (WONDAY) NIGHT 
as hostess. Miss R — +d “ss 5. om < ny. W. Ryan, G j 5 Theatre open from Roof to Foundation , 4 
Many people have the idea that the inti- Ww Wallace Siete Geld, inated R. Kendall, eae Champion in every part for thorough inspection by /Theatre, B’way, 38th St. 
mate atmosphere | of a family Christmas | 2° Cook, John Bogart, W. H. Setter, Mr. and | p ; ecaea es — 11 to ee nee this Al. Hayman & Co., Props. 
dinner is not within the possibilities at a} whe°F. EB. Shaw, Mrs. F. H. Wing, James | y Weight | week. / any q ny . a Evenings at 8. 
2 sharp. Matinee Sat. at 2. 


great resort hotel, yet the number of real Thompson, Miss Mary Hartley, Mr. and Mrs. Lifter, : 
LONGEST RUN ON BR YADWAY 
—THIS SEASON.—— 


Last Week—KRAO—Missing Link, |} 47H MONTH, SOUVENIRS 
20 OTHER NOVELTIES. EVERYTHING NEW. FOR THE LADIES 


THEATRE Burke & Co. in ‘“‘The Western Girl.” 
*"Co. No. 2. 20 Big Vaudeville Acts. SDAY EV JAN 12 ~ 
puestisliiiseiliealfasnanitalindianansesiahiiatiiimnitiahteipentibtet i tnded cenit aeuctimensiamale I UE G., ° . 


Last Two Weeks. LiL] GOOD Marshall P, Wilder, 
CAS enais N. Y. SYMPHONY FRED R. HAMLIN and ; Last Twelve Nights. 10-NiGH| SEATS Hie Canfield & Carlton. 
ORCHESTRA 


ULI N ITCHELL’S 5 The Kaufman Troupe, Ed Hayes & Co., 
. ~w = — ~~ ~ponnenae Last Two Matinees. Crane Bros. & Belmont, Nichols Sisters,oth’s, 
WALTER DAMROSCH, 
Conductor. 


A Handsome The Best Play in N. ¥. 
Cut Glass The Prettiest Girls. Henry J. Wood of London, 
a 
STH SYMPHONY, BEETHOVEN AND MEIS- 
TERSINGER SELECTIONS, INCLUDING PRE- 


$ 

< 

aw : 

; 

: | The Catchiest Music. . : 

Sires Commented Bewitching CADEMY OF MUSIC, ving Pl. Maud Powel VIOLIN 
LUDE, PRIZE SONG, MONOLOGUE, QUIN- 

Q 

| 

¢ 

; 


tamily diiuners served this Christmas at the | Lyman, Miss Mary Butler, Mrs. Turner, Mr. and Open 


Laurel has broken the record. Several | Mrs. James Conroy, Miss Carey, P.. Casey, Jr., to All 
tables in the main dining hal! bore minia- | Robert Herriman, M. E. Trambridge, L. J. Far- 

ture Christmas trees, rauiant with giisten- } rall, J. P. Hudson. 

ing baubles, and the turkeys were borne in HOTEL LORAINE—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fry, 
to be carved on the table in good old home | mr. and Mrs. Cohen and family, J. C. Glenn, 
style. Mrs. Charles J. Fisk entertained in | Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Glover, Mrs. EB, M. Prentise, 
the private dining-room, her guests being | Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goodher, Thomas H. 
Mrs. Richey, Miss Richey, lsaac F. Richey, | Sprague, Walter 8. Bisbing. 

Miss Fisk, Harvey Fisk, Augustus R. F'isx, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE—Mrs. E. Rowland, 
Charles W. Fisk, Charles J. Fisk, Mr. and} Charlies Crown, William Smith, Mrs. E. E. 
Mrs. L. E. Waring, Miss Florence Waring, | Swift, Miss W. Swift, Mr. and Mrs. Rowland 
Mr. dnd Mrs. J. Foster Rhodes, Joseph | Allen, Mrs. A. H. Yeamans, A. H. ‘Hibbard, 
Rhodes, Mr. and Mrs. L. 8. Schoonmaker, | Mrs. Morell, Isaac Lehman, J. W. Mendell, Mr. 
F. L. Schoonmaker, J. Q. 4,ockman, Louis | and Mrs. O. E. Trenchard, Robert Muller, Miss 
Schrievber, Harry E. Hoy, and Lewis «, | Aylward, J. E. Aylward, I. M. Chartes, Mrs, 


ig ) it Ss i I > George Bell, R. F. Yeamans, Mrs. P. B. Brecht, 
ae, Decors tions were Am tenn. Bay Leona A. Manley, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Thornton, 


reses, and the centre piece represented > . oad 
Santa Claus in a sleigh drawn by reindeers. J.C Sear tba, doe Part. 
Sportsmen at the Laurel House have or- | tert, Mise T. H. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. George 
ganized a ‘Laurel House Gun Club, and | s ‘Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wilson, Miss 
shoots at the Lakewood traps are of wee Wilson. e 
ty-occurrence,, Among the members are Roy | yore RUDOLF—William J. Hill, Mr. and 
A. Rainey. ses Suydam, Jack Neilson, | yrs Gecrge Davis, Aaron Fantubach, Miss BE. 
#. Gerry Roberts, P. 8. P. Randolph, Har- | Pantubach, Anna Gebler, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 


Comers. 


CARNEGIE HA 


PHILHARMONIC Soctery 


1908.. recone Season. .1904 
FRIDAY, JAN, 8, at 2 P. M. 
SATU RD: AY, JAN. 9, at 8:15 P, M 
CONDUCTOR, 


ES A TS ae aa anemmemnnenan 
-__ ee ae ee ee 


: LAST SOUVENIRS Symphony No. 5, E minor...... ...Tschaikowsky 

in THREE WEEKS. Tuesday Eve, Jan. 12th Overture, ‘‘ Der Freischuetz ”’ Weber 
MAM’SELLE , WM. A, BRADY'S . Concerto for Violin, No. 3... . Saint-Saens 
NAPOLEON SPECIAL ACADEMY PRODUCTION OF Capriccio Espagnol * Rimsky- Korsakoff 
, Tickets on sale Carnegie Hall, Ditson’s 


Military Band ond Tyson's. Seats, 75 cents to $2.00; boxes, 
And Company of 150. | ; *12 and $15.. Admission, $1. Box office open 
from 9 to 5 


Powder Box, ANNA HELD I.G.Gilmore & Eugene Tompkins, Props. & Mgrs. well 
TET, &C.. WITH EMIL FISCHPR AS HANS 5 


SACHS, MME. HARDY, MR, VAN HOOSE, 


AND OTHERS. SEATS, 1.00, 7T5c., 50c., 25c., 
BOX OFFICE AND DITSQN’S. 


o ONCE RT BY 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Secretary. 


dha \ IDOWN EAST. 0000000000000 0000 0000080008 


WALDORF ASTORIA, 22%... ee 4 SYMPUORY. GONGERT 
TUESDAY, JANU ARY STH, AT 8:30 P. M. RURAL PLAY EVER WRITTEN. $3 
J f PRICES eLy at? 25, 50 75, 1.00 RANK DAMRO -+++.-Director 


Reserved seats at office of the Conse rvatory. , ; S ’ Extra, Jan. 18th, IE SAME 
ae : : AMELIA BINGHAM MATS. WED. & SAT 2. EVE. 8:15. ; Saturday Afternoon, january g 


OPER UNION, THURS., JAN. 7, 8:15. een N R tic Play TO NIGHT GRAND CONCER F t Symnh 
¢ , WM. NORRIS na New Romantic a - TER MROSCH & his e Overture ‘* Promethieus,’’, ymphony 
~ RUSSIAN SYMPHONY SOCIETY of N. AND COMPANY OF 150. OLYMPE, ; NEW YOR KK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA." e° renee Beethoven Gongs Sehubers, 
Soloists) str: Xtexanaer ‘Sesiavexy.” Viol, ® Best S eee ene f-pruigt gogemme ~ PARSIFAL | 3» bavm BISPHAM 
Eh Panolbtndt toatl « es eats Ticket Sale Jan. 14th. FEY at offfve, Musical Art Society, 362 
(e 


Murphy, A. T. Compton, Dr. Paul T, Kim-| Mr. and Mrs. Platt, Mrs. I Metzger, L. Levy, 
ball, Dr. Charles L. Lindley, F. P. Kimbail, | Miss Jessie Levy, Wiliiam Bull, Mr. and Mrs. 
and William Murray. Last Saturday C. VY. | F. Cain, Charles Showgood, Hiram Reynolds, 
Murphy won a handicap cup offered by his | Jacob Baum, Samuel Friedman, Mr. and Mrs. 
brother, A. J. Murpk¥, making a remarka- |G. M. a, Ene ad paett —e 

otal of 26 kills out of a possible 27. The | Hornlew, Mr. an rs. Wellesley, r. and Mrs. 
oe : ; . oe uble 37. _ The Mr. and Mrs. D. Kramer, Mr. and 


Grand Conservatory of Music, 


68 WEST 83D ST. Gora 23 Lyons in 23d St.), 


event was a handicap affair and P. §. P. | J. Cohen, | na ae ieee 
Randolph, the Philadelphia crack shot, was | Mt. W. C. Proctor, Mr. and Mrs. N. Ellsworth, 
scratch man. Handicap and scratch events M. Ernest, Miss H. E. Kennett, R. Pedrick, Dr. 
or — es a eels ee . M. Bernmthal, Mrs. Thomas Davis, Miss Fannie 
are scheduled for this week. ~ . : 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Andrews of Cleve Gutman, Arthur Gutman, Mr. and Mrs. A, 
land are ent rtaining a family party af the Alexander, Horace R. Johnson. 
Laurel House over New Year's Mr. An- HOTEL RALEIGH—Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Proc- 
me Ge a tartner of “‘Ranivetat tor, Mr. and Mrs, M. Ellsworth, Mr. and Mrs. 
drews was a partner of John D. Rockefeller : lander. Miss Hollander, M i Mrs 
in the establishment of the Standard Oil | A®drew Hollander, Migs Hollander, Mr. and Mrs. 
: . ; D. H. Barratt, S. H. Prickett, William M. King, 
ee ond Mrs. Devil Levénthitt ond Cc. B. Collins, Mr. and Mrs, J. S. Culver. 
their Son, Mr. Leo Lev entritt, of New York. HOTEL ST. a ge Mrs. ae G. 
are among the New Year's arrivals at the | Metcalf, Mrs. F. M. Barns, Dr. 1. FE. Barns, 
. ¥ a a ee Mr. and Mrs. H, Cohen, Miss Minnie Béll, Mr. 
Lakewood Hctel for a fortnight’s stay. and Mrs. J. D. Uliman,'C. C, Calkins, Mr. and 
A whist tournament has oceupied the in- Mrs “John Tyler Dd. Nugent, J A. Rider, Mrs 
terest of patrons of the Palmer House this | Ff Lipman. Mrs. M. Reisman, C. F. McCreary. 
week. Twelve ‘ables were ,ig play on] Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Beaumont, Mr. and Mrgs. 
Wednesday evening when the tourrament } Walter Wilmott. 
came to an end. There were four prizes. 2H AG > SsEk— roune 
The winners were Mrs. H. H. Herts of New care Water Saunton Mae: Cuerlec thane | 7 
York, Miss Viola Lowenstein of New York, | Mrs. William Rose, Mr. and Mrs, William 
Miss Guggenheim, and Miss Graharn. Mayer, H. M. Mayhene, E. H. Sanford, Nathan 
Mr. Max Pam, a well-known lawyer of } Price, Arthur S. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Chicago and counsel for the United States | Kreuger, and Mrs. Weatherred. 
Steel Corporation, joined his mother and HOTEL STRAND—Mrs. L. D. Boyd, Charles 
my ery Lakewood Hotel this week for Webster, D. M. prec, Sie sen Dre. L. Keiger, 
a Drie risit. Mr. and Mrs. 8S. Frolich, ss er, H. Dodd, 
A number of bridge whist parties were | John Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, N. C. Heaviland, 
given by members .of the cottage colony } Arthur Wright, and Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. Wes- 


Sth Ave., and at Box Office, Carnegie Hall. 
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Work#¢ by Glinka, Borodin, Ippolltoff, Ivanhoff, 


Napravnik, Tsehalkowsky, and Rimsky-Korsa- sl etihia ll aie 
koffs Shehvrazada. Tickets at Ditson’s & box an nape ie a vgs. & Sat Mat., $1.50 
office, Jan. 7, 25c. to $2. Adm. 15c. en Macvonougn. Wednesday Mat,, $1.20 ————$——————— ee 5 


PRICES, 25c., 50c., T5c., $1,00 and $1.50. HOUSE 7N°s*.. POP. PRICES 25c. & bve. | WALTER DAMROSCH ¢ HIS ENTIRE 
4 SHEAN & WARREN NEW YORK SYMPHONK ORCHESTRA, 


*“ Another Triumph Scored.”’—Telegram. 
ans Selma” Weeenell Portree donk WEST END THEATRE. ONE WEEK, Begin'g TO-MORROW. : AAST JOE MAXWELL & CO. A Brilliant 
Only Matinée Saturday, 2:15. + MAMIE REMINGTON & CO Proeramiuie. 


NDED 1WEEK. Farewell Performance Jan. 16. a Evgs., 8:15. 
SLAST 2 WEDKS. BRANDON TYNAN'S Third Big Week ee s., KIRKE LA SHELLF’S Prodaction of the | $ * Oe HARRY THOMSON Prices, 25, 60, 75 
The Days PRI ES Nights & Sat. Mats.. $1.50 to 50c. Greatest Comedy Hit N.Y. has ever known.) ss. eit THE SULLY FAMILY era renter arated inal 
of Students’ Mats. Wed., $1 to 25c. HE OF i £w fer HARRY BROWN MENDELSSOHN HAUL 
1803, Mr. Henry W. Sav age offers ‘a festival of | } EARL rm har RE Fourth Concert, Tuesday Evg., Jan’y 5, at 8:15 
“ ENLARGED AND aaraerede -Herald. ead ey on Pe gioscope 
MURRAY. Satan, [ee T iS" eee OPERA PAWTUCKET com Tomorrow, ator, aia and au weer, | ANEISEL 
“aaa ies ae “amet dior te AMERICAN BURLESQUERS Program: TSCHAIKOWSKY, Quartet, 


Mats. Tués., Wed., Fri. Sat., 15c., 25c., Bec. STK? -PATICMBYER’S S00 
“a By AUGUSTUS THOMAS GEN’L. KRAUSMEY ER’S SOCIAL, major, Op, 22; BACH, Concerto in D minor for 


thal a — aye nae tie nate eS A Largest and Best English 5 » U : aN : 
this week. Amang the enthusiastic devotees ert. TRAYMORE—Mr. and Mrs. George SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. IN ENGLISH Opera Company in the World. with LAWRANCE D’ORSAY,. coe for four Violins two Violas oe 


of the game are Mrs. Charles D, Kingdon, a 28 = 
Mrs James G. Patterson, Mrs. Gorham A. Wake ce. ane gees oy 1 et TO-NIGHT IDEAL SUNDAY CONCERT SO-GEAND ore Sone eer TOSCA vs iGH = L1G | : . 7 oloncellos, Op. 3. 
* Bagg ns oo . == Sternback, : Mrs. L. seh . Miss | .§ wo > ; Se eae ’s 86 , 
orth, Mrs. Frank D. Beard, and Mrs. | Suaier, Mrs. A. W. Hayes, M. Heinman, Mr. and | Pop. Prices. | NONE BUT HIGH-CLASS ACTS. THIS Evgs., Wed. Mat. i O- § CONCERT) KENTHS PRESS UG SE ya Res, , Seata, $1.50, at Ditson’s, SSF Bway 


; Near 6th Av. — ¥ SUNDAY EVE. 
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vey Fisk, L. P. Ames, C. V. Murphy, A. J. | Clark, Mrs. M. Thar, M. Mar, Thomas Jefferson, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 
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Walter R. Rynner : ; nen teil ’ aa | Paimeiie ; . 
; co Mrs. G. Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. James Robin- 8 o'clock to 11, Benefit of J. J. Iris nee fvgs., Sat. Mat., ; LOHENGRIN l, 000°" 50e 2 15 
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Mrs. David L. Schwartz gave a tea at her | son Mr. und Mre. R. Godfrey, W. Hartranft, peers 7 meres Bats 3 STAR 
, E on., ed, vs. 
" SEATS, 


home in Second Street this week to intro- Mr. : % > 
: . Mr. and Mrs. George Prankard, Miss L. Prank- a . 

duce her daughter-in-law, Mrs. D. Louis | ard, Mrs. William Dean, Dr. Walter Freedman, 4 GooD | Sat. Mat. ACTS 

Schwartz. She was assisted in receiving by ; Tues., Sat 


’ 
Next W (it Jan. 11.—Seats on sale Thurs. WwW ed, Aft 


Mr. and Mrs.’ A. Ale Se ee MUSIC HALL, 125th St.& 7th Ay WEEK a Sen vd PAST ” T\ TLIETCD & : | mes 
iss M. D. AFT. & | ones [1 4 JAN, Thurs. Eve ; DWAY TH AY. SONG isp am 
malt | gual lS EES gpa Mins Concars |__| Fu. Bve TROVATORE SOTHERN (| jet Bi Pa ener || amcrrat 


1 
Miss. Mildred Dobson, Miss Irene M. Smith, M. ‘ . a 
: Joe Maxwell & Co., Grand Opera Trio, Bloom & Bais GeO WD 6 ow o wis'n 04 snsepic ess General Manager . ; 
Moran, George Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. S. Gold- Continuous Perf., 12:30 to 10:45 P. M. Management pr WOLFSOHN 
Seats, $1 and $1.50, at Ditson’s, 867 Broadway, 


smith, Walter M. Goldsmith, Miss R. Marx, | Cooper. Keno, Welch & Melrose, Portuni Bros., J i 
: . - : Marx, | ‘Jordan & Crouch, Carleton & Terre, Fredo & Ds ? MARSHALL P. WILDER 
a FL hn ae. Mats. Mon.,Wed.,Sat.& Sun. Res. Orch. 25e, 1s THE. PROUD PRINCE. Beatrice INGRAM & Edwin NICANDER ; 
50 ; ay a a ee : FLEURY TRIO CARLIN & OTTO 
son, Safest theatre in N. Y| See New " on ae i- sar aad 
ILTS c—B8. ‘ s i SISTERS GAUSCH LEW HAWKINS N 
Wank Odell Martin ‘Miss i kao Thom ry GRAND Florence Bindley | York's Great Bianhattan Cheatre ; AG JOSEPHINE WILKINSON ADMISSIO. 25¢. SUNDA YS 
roe Lowenstein, Master L. toromaine i eaneay wees § TIETH YEAR 1884 -1904 | The Mackwoods | Hume, Ross & Lewis WORLD IN WAX. 
— L ree. oe Alien, int Allen. Jr., Mies A MI DNIGHT MARRIAGE. 2 en ak and Thirty-third St. ERICAN ACADEMY Lain = es ones Manmaret, Webb 
elen Allen, dison wooc vans, r. T ay )Elfie Fay, Pat Rooney & ves. at8:15. Matinees Wednesday & Sat. at 2 AM atin i. Tnurte | Blograph \ 
onight) = y Mathes & Lewis . graph 
ACTS—BEST SHOW IN NEW YORK. 


and Mrs. Samuel Franklin, J. L. Beyer, Mr. and V'd'ville/Emma Francis, Bailey & HARRISON GREY FISKE Manager BO J 


-s. & §. Hemple, and Mr. and Mrs. Howard | 25.50c/ Concert. |Madison, McWaters & Tyson. BEGIN! NG TUESDAY EVENING oan () Fo PRICES, 25e. & 50c. BOX SEATS, $1. : 
s © eee pee tide —NEW TO-DAY— 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Miss Cornelia Schwartz, Miss Lillian Bald- | Mr. and Mrs. A. Alexander, J, P. § 
win, and the Misses Downer. 

Late arrivals at the hotels from New 
York include the following: 

LAKEWOOD HOTEL—Justice and Mrs. Da- 
vid Leventritt and Leo Leventritt, Biward Kear- 
ney, Mrs. Edward W. Kearney, Miss Florence 
and Miss Cynthia Kearney, Mr. and Mrs. J. H 
Trageser. Miss Kempner, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Hirsh, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Busteed, Mrs. Mor- 
ris Jones, Mr. and Mrs. W. C.. Browning, Mrs. F. 
B. Osberne, William Vogel, Harry W. Vogel, 
Charlies Munter, Leo Schlesinger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. WN. Lindley, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Adler, 


L. Russell, Mrs. Lewis Dockstader, 
Dockstader, Miss Lottie Neal, F 








Sidney Schwab, Mr. and Mrs. London, Alvin 
Beveridge and Dr. J. Wallace Beveridge. Dr 
and Mrs. J. Grant Pease and Mrs. E. A. Pease, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Kenney, Lawrence B. 
Myers, Mrs. David Price. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Alexander, Charles J Hayes, Arnold Michels, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wallach, Arthur D. Wolf, 
Charlies Prince, Mrs. B. Reiss, Max Pam, Arthur 
H. Joy, E TI. Boas, Henry Phelps Case, 

W. Brunner, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Kemp, T. 
Kemp, Miss Bessie Hanan, Mrs. L. Price, 


WE BE R & FIELD ? MALLS RKE LA SHELLE’S production of : ° 
NOTES OF THE THEATRES. Par Sunt ee ten cee MRS at WSeeE see opined ican MADISON SQUARE GARDEN | {SpeciAL NEW GROUPS AND 
MPIR R Opens Tuesday, Closes Saturday. FIGURES UP-TO-DATE. 


‘uistetaettn — WHOOP-DEE-DOO ona 
NEW YORK POULTRY, PIGEON an Lenny anaeeeen aa ent 


“ Babes in Toyland ” has had the longest | Waffies, Burlesque of The Amateur Cracksman. =SS=ET H E DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
PET STOCK ASSOCIATION (Lid) | LEIPZIGER ORCHESTRA 


es. A. M. Hoyt, Mrs. H.R. Hort, Mise G. | with a cover of oxidised silver, will b pre- | CONCERT = NTH ANNUAL S 
Hoyt, Mrs. John B. Cox, William J. Kenney, , . e ” Adamini & Taylor & Others. E. P. STEPHENSON, General Manager, > FIFTEE ANNU: HOW <1 
and KIRKE LA SHELLE Carnegie Hall, New York s Grand Display of- all Breeds, All the Prekey | ————_—_—_——_— 


A, H. Wilson-Cutler, H. von Gossler, Mrs, F. | sented to ‘every woman in the audience. 
“ ARION SOCIETY. PRICES Entire Orchestra $1.50; “Balcony, oo-—— —— ——--— —_.¢ Pigeons, Game Birds, Bantams, Fancy Fowi, 
. $1.50 & $1.00; 2d Balcony, 75& G0c > < Exhibition Yards, neubators, Song and Caged BROOKLYN AMUSEMENTS. 


Beno, Miss Julia Beno, Miss Lillian Beno, and 
Birds, Cavies, Rabbits. 


Mr. and Mrs. Julian Mack. : 
LAUREL HOUSE—Mr. an s The public Masonic funeral over the body GRAND MASQUERADE BALL 
4sAUREL a d Mrs David Mc- . LL, sirds, C = ‘ 
Clure, Mrs. W. S. Neilson. Mrs. John Neilson, | Of Jerome Sykes. che comedtan.. whe died of PHIDAY PuBAUARY Fe NEW YORICS CAT SHOW, .under, Direction of pS Rein Snes 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry S, Harper, Mr. and Mrs. pneumonia in cago, W take place this AY, c J 5 s 4 
Richard King, Mrs. W. G. Wood, Miss Wood, | afternoon at 2 o’clo @ A W 45th St. & B’ way, Ladies’ Mat. ane Day. OPEN9 A.M. | ADMISSION, 50 Cents. 
tent Mre’ HR. Morgan Olcott, Mr. ena Mee. | p Be oak tm NEW LYCEUM, “3.825 . TO 10:30 P.M. | CHILDREN, 25 Cents. ORPHEU ALWAYS A 
Ladies’ Matinee Every y Day. 


H. E. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Lincoln, 
and Mrs, Charles L. Spier, Dr. Joseph : sa} Victor's a ls Oe EIN Lex. Av. and 107th St, 
nery, will sing. The pall'bearers will be | There was no matinée at the Victoria] FIRST CONCERT or MUSIC, son, Harrigan, T. Nelson E STAR (TO. MORROW MATINEE. Geant Oekonten at SAseeery I 7 | 

Cripple Creek 


Creamer, Lewis G. Young. Mrs. Charles: A. | 
Joseph Brooks, Frank L. Perley, Edward | Theatre yesterday afternoon, A serge crowd TUESDAY AFTERNOON. JANUARY 12, AT 3:30 | ; Vz Downs, Artesto, Sidney 


run on Broadway of all the plays now | jsernannils .... Ln 
¢ . . Evgs. 5:15. Mats. Wed. & Sat. | ii. . SARGENT..P 
a” ‘avthur Price G. Schwab. Mies there. On the night of Thursday, Jan. 12, METROPOLIS ascot: BOYD in [ee = eee 
Price, ouve ill b , i h A practical Training School in Connection | 
Schwab, Rudolph Block. J, Swinnerton, Carlton | FOUvEnIFS Wee pe sven in nonor of the | 1424 St. & 3d Av. SHUA WHITCOMB. with Mr, CHARLES FROHMAN’S New 
. Py “2 onths a T0- NIGHT samme H. POWERS, York, Theatres and Traveling Companies, 


j 
i 
‘ 
| 
| 
W. Nason, Frank Tilford, Miss Blsie Tilford, F : : 
. the Majestic. A glass powder puff box, ames and Bonnie Farley, ; Dramatized by OWEN WISTER Ape 


EE eee 


ple, Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third Street. | return here and be seen in matinées at one | DANIEL FROHMAN. ese vb ons - Manager. BH (rant Concert sts To- “night { 


A quartet composed of Eugene Cowles, Ar- | of the Frohman houses. ; 
thur Barry, Richie Ling, and George Ten- = °° SAM FR ANKO’S 


Cc. Arbuckle, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Van Arsdale, 
Mr, and Mrs. Arthur H. Hearn, J. Elder Leech, 
Miss Leech, Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand L. Cross, 
and Mrs. A. F. Cross. 

LAUREL IN THE PINES—Ezra Lincoln, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry A. Rogers, Mrs. Thomas E. 
Pearsall and Miss Ethel Pearsall, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. P.- Wadsworth, W. J. Wadsworth. . and 
Mrs. E. Robbins Walker, Mrs. Edwin H. 
Weatherbee, Hicks A. Weatherbee, Walter P. 
Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Orson Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs, 
Frank Curew, Miss Bovee. 


Smylie, Mrs. W. H. Ely. J. Foster Rhodes, Miss 
J. Connelly, Edgar Rpt. Arthur J, Moore, | was present to see Frank Daniels in his Soloist, PABLO CASALS, violoneclic, Grant, SBalerino’s Pets, 20—HARPISTS—2 


Samuel Stewart, A. L. Erlanger, and Mare , , Vit ; ; ee nea eee 
funny musical comedy, but it had to be (His first appearance in ‘New York.) Walon ee : Big Sunday; ELFIE FAY; vr WIUMARY NORMAN ee 


Klaw. dismissed. It was learned afterward that 
*,* ] Subscription tickets for three concerts, $4, at Dit- WE SEGINNING MONDAY, ; 2h BILLY GOUL 
* Mr. Daniels had started from Rye in an P=. shienoae ene oncert soc: 5 BIG ai F 
Mme, Wiehe and her company closed their automobile and had been snowbound, He | 002: single tickets (60c. to $1.50) at box office, MARCEL’S ART STUDIES NOIDA Goneat ee] PM w'SE ors THE ALLISON’ ‘SL AURA CoMS TOOK 
CLARA BALERINI 


They will go to Canada, whence Mf. Frans] when he found out he could not come inthe | gy DghV. Mats CV ASSAR GIRIS—S IRVING PLACE THEATR CARTWE 
e roh- | when he found out he could not come in the * ; = K. Ev’ t 8:20. 7 < HARRIS VITAGRAPE 
man has received many requests that the | auto, but fuiled. He got back to town about Mom) Thur. &Sat. | T00 PROUD T0 BEG WARD Te BARD. ARTESTO, FIELDS Every Evening and Sat, Matinee, the Great BALERINS PETS 


French company be allowed to perform in | 8 o'clock, but the ~~ had left the theatre ~ To-night | hlaggie Cling aie en Bros. FLETCHER, VANCE, VITAGRAPH. Farce Comedy‘ “10S VOM MANNE ” GRAND ‘GoNcunr TOC nIOn: 


Canadian cities. Then the company will * long before, ty & Johnson, bs Success. 





IN THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


Transvaal Game-Ranger’s Thrilling Ad- 
venture — Lion Carries Wolhuter 
in His Mouth by the Man’s 
Right Shoulder. 


For sheer thrilling interest, few stories 
of adventure equal the experience of @ 
Transvaal game-ranger named Wolhuter, 
which are related in the London Field and 
authenticated by Mr. Alfred E. Pease, act- 
fing resident magistrate of the Barberton 
district, and by Major J. Stevenson-Hamil- 
ton of the Sixth (Inniskilling) Dragoons, 
warden of the British Government’s game 
reserves in the Transvaal. 

While Wolhuter was returning from a 
patrol along the Oliphants River about an 
hour after sunset, and had pushed a good 
way ahead of the natives who had accom- 


panied him, his dog barked at something | 


which in the dusk the ranger took to be 
reedbucks. 

The next moment he saw that it was @ 
lion preparing to spring, and turning his 
horse sharply he managed to escape it. 
But he was thrown from his horse, which 
at once galloped off with the lion in pur- 
suit. 

Before Wolhuter had time to realize what 
was happening, another lion was upon him, 
and almost before he had reached the 
ground, the second animal picked him up, 
and gripping him by the right shoulder, in 
such a position that Wolhuter was face 
upward, with his legs and body dragging 
‘underneath the lion, the animal, “ utter- 
ing a loud growling, purring noise, just 
like, on a small scale, a cat does when she 
walks off with a mouse,” trotted off with 
him down the path. 

THE SHEATH KNIFE. 

“‘T have read,” said Wolhuter, “ Living- 
stone’s account of his being taken by a 
lion, but the state of apathy and absence 
of pain which he speaks of were not at all 
present in my case. On the contrary, I 
sufferred terribly, both physically and men- 
tally, especially the latter; my_thoughts 
were horrible, as at that time I saw no 
possible way of escape. The lion took me 
nearly two hundred yards, my spurs all 
the time catching in the ground until the 
leathers broke. 

‘* Suddenly I bethought me of my sheath 
knife, which I carry on my belt behind my 
right hip; as the Hon had hold of my right 
arm and shoulder I had to reach behind 
with my left hand—a matter of some diffi- 
culty; but I at last succeeded, and I am 
sure no one ever gripped anything so tight 
as I did that knife after I got it out. 

*“*On reaching a large tree with overhang- 
ing roots the lion stopped, and I then 
stabbed him twice in the right side with 
my left hand, near where I judged the 
heart to be. The lion immediately dropped 
me, and I again struck him in the throat 
with all my force, evidently severing some 
large artery or vein. as the blood poured 
over me. He jumped back, and stood two 
- three yards off facing me, and growl- 
—" 

Then followed a scene which for gro- 
tesque horror has probably never been sur- 
passed. As Wolhuter, almost exhausted by 
pain, loss of blood, and mental terror, stood 
facing the wounded lion, waiting for his 
final spring, which must have meant the 
game-ranger’s inevitable death, the thought 
suddenly. came to him that he had read 
strange stories of the influence of the hu- 
man voice upon wild animals. 

And in the depths of that primeval forest 
there was presented the astounding spec- 
tacle of wounded man shouting at wounded 
lion—calling him the most opprobrious epi- 
thets he could think of, abusing him for 
dear life. 

Even more astounding at the moment was 
the sequel to this uncanny scene, for after 
a few moments the lion turned and went 
slowly away, still growling. But the growls 
grew fainter as he went, and then became 
moans. These, too, ceased after a while. 

The lion was déad: and a subsequent ex- 
amination showed that the first thrust of 
‘Wolhuter’s sheath knife had touched the 
bottom of the heart, while the second had 
slit down for some distance. . 


FIRST LION RETURNS. 


But even this was not the end of all the 
adventure. 

As soon as the lion turned, Wolhuter had 
scrambled up a tree rapidly as his 
wounded arm and shoulder would allow 
him. 

He was hardly securely seated, some 
twelve feet from the ground, when the 


other lion came back to the spot where he 
had been seized, and tracked him by his 
blood to the foot of the tree. 

‘He had been pursued throughout,”’ con- 
tinues Wolhuter, “by my dog, a large 
rough, and very courageous animal, with 
whom I had often hunted alone previously. 
I now shouted to my dog, and set him on 
the lion; he came up barking furiously, and 
the lion retreated, but came back again. 
and made a rush at the dog. who dodged 
him and continued to bark all round him 
until presently the lion went off, and I did 
not see him again. By this time I was feel- 
ing faint, and tied myself to the tree for 
oes, of losing consciousness and falling 

Soon after this the native boy 
and helped Wolhuter on his fourtnile walt 
back to camp, _carrying fire sticks all the 
way. and seeming to hear the lion moving 
= = aes as they went. 

er a day in the camp the ran f 
carried on a litter to Komati Poort, ad 
sent thence to Barberton Hospital, ¥ . 
he was found to be suffering from blood- 
poisoning, from which, however, he made a 
quick recovery.—London Express, : 


NEW NILE DAM PROPOSED BY 
SIR WILLIAM WILLCocks. 


f 
as 


CAIRO, Dec. 10.—The approaching anni- 
versary of the opening of the Assuan Dam, 
which will eventually irrigate perennially 
500,000 acres of land, lends additional in- 


terest to a letter from Sir William Wiill- 


cocks published by The Egyptian Gazette 
to-day. 

Sir William, the original designer of the 
dam, has long been studying the problem 
of how to secure perennia! irrigation for 
the 1,500,000 acres of land in Egypt not 
served by the Assuan barrage. For this 
purpose some 3,000 million cubic yards of 
water re required. 

His proposal is to construct a sister reser- 
voir on the site of the Wady Rayan—a deep 
end broad ravine in the great oasis of the 
Fayoum—which, working in conjunction 
with the Assuan Dam, would supply all the 
needs of Egypt from within the State’s own 
borders, leaving the question of the irriga- 
tion of the Soudan provinces, with their 
1,500,000 acres of rich, cultivable soil to be 
settled by the utilization of the head- 
waters of the Nile. 

This plan, supplemented by raising the 
level of the Assuan Dam by 20 feet, would 
cost about £2,500,000. 

The bringing under perennial irrigation 
of land at present depending on the flood 


waters alone would increase the value of 
each acre by £30, thus adding £60,000,000 to 


the agricultural wealth of Egypt, and the | 


annual cotton crop would attain in an aver- 
age year 10,000,000 cantars ( a cantar equals 

¢ 99 pounds) worth £25,000,000, a fact of spe- 
cial significance for the thinking public at 
a time when the question of the sources of 
England’s future cotton supply has become 
one of~burning interest. 


The average annual cotton yield of Egypt 
is between five and six million cantars.— 
Correspondent of The London Mail. 


THE SAND-BOX. 


it Was Used to Lower Huge Stones by 
the Ancient Egyptians. 


Many centuries ago in Egypt it was cus- 
tomary to bury the mummies of distin- 
guished persons in 
was protected by an enormous stone slab, 
For a long time the manner in which these 
slabs were handled was the cause of much 
speculation among scientists. A few years 
ago, as mentioned in The Engineering Rec- 
ord of Sept. 6, 1902, it was found that these 
huge blocks of stone were lowered into 
place by the use of sand boxes. The cover 
stone was first held on rude masonry piers 

. until the sarcophagus could be placed be- 
Mow it in a recess in the floor of the cham- 
ber. Enormous lugs on the slab, project- 
ing into vertical recesses in the walls of 
the chamber, were then propped on veritcal 
timbers which rested at their base in holes 
filled with sand. A rude arrangement of 


orifices enabled this sand to be removed 
in a uniform manner. 


When everything was ready, the tempor- 
ary masonry supports were taken from be- 
low the stone, the orifices were opened, 


and the sand was allowed to flow out. 
In this way the slab settled slowly into 


a sarcophagus which ; 


place andthe tomb was sealed against all 
intrusion; except that of the modern arch- 
aeol t with his ample facilities for exca- 
vation. 

Se far-as-is known at present, the sand- 
boxes in tombs near the ramid of Onnos, 
dating from about 500 B. C., are the earliest 
examples of;such devices. The sand-box in 
general use to-day is well known. It is 
usually an-iren casting of cylindrical form, 
containing perhaps a foot depth of sand 
placed under the posts of the centres of 
masonry arches or some similar structure. 
It is possible to strike centres carefully 
and expeditiously by allowing the sand to 
flow out slowly.—The Engineering Record 


ANNOUNCING A MEAL. 


a 


The Dinner Bell, the Oldest Method 
Other Ways of Summoning to Meals 
—The Gong a Rival to the Bell. 


Among the curious byways of social his- 
tory and household custom is that which is 
concerned with the mode of announcing 
that dinner, or any other meal, is or short- 
ly will be ready. The dinner bell is, of 
course, the oldest of these modes. In med- 
iaeval times the monastery or convent bell 
rang out on the quiet country air many 
times in the course of the day and night; 
andjnot the least welcome to the inmates of 
the’ many summonses was that which drew 
them to the refectory. And in later ages, 
linking the Middle Ages to the present time, 
there are frequent allusions in literature 
which show that the bell method was still 
in constant favor, notwithstanding the cus- 


| 
| 
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tomary use of other modes of summons to ; 


be mentioned presently. One or two exam- 
ples of such allusions may suffice. In the 
anonymous old play called the ‘ Return 
from Parnassus,’ which was written and 
represented about January, 1602, a page boy 
quotes a courtier’s definition of a scholar 
as a “creature that can strike fire in the 
morning at his tinderbox, put on a paire of 
lined slippers, sit rewming till dinner, and 
then goe to his meate when the Bell rings.” 
A century later we know that the ‘same 
method prevailed in Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
household, fo wile the Silent Gentleman 
and Will Wimble were talking together the 
bell, we are told, rang to dinner, and Will 
had the “ pleasure of seeing the huge jack 
he had caught served up for the first dish 
in a most sumptuous manner.’’ And later 
still Edmund Burke gained the sobriquet 
of the “ dinner bell,”’ on account of his suc- 
cess in emptying the House of Commons 


when he rose to speak on certain topics. 
There-is, indeed, plenty of evidence that 
the bell has always been, as it still is, 
widely used as a summons to meals. But 
there have been other modes of announc- 
ing the event of the day, and these are not 
a little curious. One seventeenth century 
method, for instance, was after the fashion 
of the three knocks on the stage which her- 
ald the rise of the curtain in French thea- 
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tres. Suckling, in his famous. “ Ballad 
Upon a Wedding,” says: 
Just in. the nick the cook knock’d thrice, 
And al) the waiters in a \trice 
His summons did obey; 
Each serving-man, with dish in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train’d band, 
Presented, and away. 


- The knocking seems io have become old- 
fashioned not long after Suckling’s time. 
Steele, in his play of the ‘“ Conscious Lov- 
ers,’ produced in 1722, makes Tom, a smart 
young man-servant rallying an old sefvitor, 
say, * You talk as if the world was now 
just as it was when my old master and 
you were in your youth; when you went to 
dinner because it was so much o'clock 
when the great blow was given in the hall 
at the pantry door, and all the*family came 
out of their holes in such strange dresses 
and formal faces as you see,in the pictures 
in our long gallery in the country.” The 
great hlow at the pantry door, or the 
cook’s thrice-repeat summons, was evi- 
dently quite out of fashion among smart, 
up-to-date folk. Washington Irving, in his 
effectively and carefully drawn picture of 
old-time ways and observances at that de- 
lightful mansion, Bracebridge Hall, revives 
the old custom, and the merry party are 
summoned to the Christmas dinner in the 
great hall by the sound of the rolling pin 
banged upon thé dresser by the cook. 

Another odd way of announcing the ad- 
vent of dinner, which prevailed in one 
family, at least, was by beat of drum. In 
Mrs, Charles Bagot’s most interesting vol- 
ume of reminiscenses, called “ Links with 
the Past,’’ published a year or two ago, 
there are given some notes by the Rey. F. 
E. Paget, gn life in days gone by at Blith- 
field, the Staffordshire seat of the Bagot 
family. He mentions that in his time, the 
middie of the nineteenth century, the cus- 
tom was still maintained of announcing 
meals by sound of drum, and says that it is 
related that on one occasion during the 
civil war, when a party of Royalist offi- 
cers were invited to dinner at Blithfield, the 
guests were thrown into a state ‘of great 
consternation by hearing the drum beat, 
and until they were told of the old family 
custom of thus announcing meals, imag- 
ined that they had been betrayed into the 
hands of Cromwell’s soldiery. But these 
curious old methods of summoning guests 
to the table—drum and rolling-pin and 
thrice-repeated knock—are now probably al- 
together extinct. 

There remains only one rival to the bell— 
the gong. If Sir Walter Scott may be 
trusted, the dinner gong came first into 
vogue about the end of the eighteenth 
century. In the chapter of the “ Anti- 
quary,’’ the action of which is supposed to 
take place about the time named, which 
describes the famous dinnér party given by 
Monkbarns, we are told that Mr. Oldbuck’s 
ungallant abuse of *‘ womankind’’ was in- 
terrupted by the ringing of the bell for 
dinner. Thereupon the antiquary began to 
discourse about the doubt he had been in 
with regard to his dinner call, ‘‘ Gongs,” 
he said, “now in present use seemed a 
new-fangled and heathenish invention, and 
the voice of .he female womankind I re- 
jected as equally shrill and dissonant ’’— 
and so he had determined to resume the 
bell. The gong, however, notwithstanding 
its “‘heathehish"’ origin, has held its own 
and is still largely used. A story of Ten- 
nyson, told some time ago in The Century 

agazine by Mr. McCabe, shows that a 
gong was the method employed in the 

oet’s beautiful home at Aldworth, on 

lack Down. Mr. McCabe was strolling 
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with his t on the terrace at Aldworth, 
when the first ng sounded for dinner. i 
am off,” he sald, “to get into my clothes. 
0 Stopped him for a moment, say- 
indly, ‘“You must excuse my not 
for dinner; I never dress for any- 
body. y old friend Argyll. was here last 
week, and [ said to him, * i, I can’t 
dress for you. I never dress for any one, 
and if I made an exception and dressed for 
a Duke my butler would set me down as & 
snob. We must keep well with our butlers, 
you know.’ ’’—London Globe. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH CUISINE. 


How Parisians and Londoners Regard 
Restaurants. . 


PARIS.—It is one of the amusements of 
my life to foist strange dishes on people, 
and I don’t know which is the more obstin- 
ate with regard to them, the Englishman or 
the Frenchman. I have tamed several 
Frenchmen to eat bread saucé, and they 
like it now. They have been told that Eng- 
lish people habitually sit in a fog drinking 
tea and eating vegetables boiled in water; 
but once their mind is rid of these little pre- 
judices, they take to the English cuisine 
like a duck does to water. And for a very 
good reason. They are born “ gourmets”’ 
and the English cuisine when properly 
done is ‘‘ bad to beat.” So is the real “‘cuis- 
ine Francaise,’’ which is, alas, disappear- 
ing with rapidity. En attendant the age of 
food pellets, for which all dyspeptics pray 
earnestly and daily, we are passing through 
a transition period of ornamental cookery, 
the excellence of which is judged, not by its 
taste, which is usually that of boiled string, 
but by its name and its highly colored and 
usually umeatable ‘“ trimmings.’’ The per- 
fection of this ‘“‘cuisine’’ is, I have ob- 
served, attained in London, where if you 
want to eat something fit for human food, 
you must go to a grill room for it. In Paris, 
the class of persons who can afford to go 
to a good restaurant does not accept a menu 
as does the Londoner. If he cannot get 
something simple and well cooked he makes 
a fuss. But it is only in the very expensive 
restaurants, and if you happen to be well 
known in those restaurants, that you can 
get simple cooking well\ done. Otherwise, 
you have to eat “any old thing,” just like 
one does in London. Perhaps this “ ex- 
igence’’ on the part of the Parisian comes 
from the fact that he dines more frequently 
at restaurants, and regards the ‘“ chef ”’ as, 
for the time being, his servant. Whereas, 
even in these enlightened days, the Lon- 
doner—there are exceptions to the rule—is 
inclined somewhat to look upon a restau- 
rant dinner as something that must be 
good because it is out of the common, and, 


therefore, forgets to criticise the cook. 
To me, the fact that English people do 
not go in for English cooking, and English 
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JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 


26 to 42 Flatbush Avy., Junction Fulton St, 
&tore Opens Mondays at 8 o’ Clock; Other Days at 8:30. 


OUR JANUARY SALE OF WHITE 


Commences To-morrow With Every Detail Complete and Prices 


Pitched to Points Many Degrees Below Value. 


THOUSANDS OF BRAND NEW HIGH GRADE MUSLIN UNDERGARMENTS 
have been gathered together for this sale—garments that are above criticism, fine in quality, 
perfect in style, correct in cut and beautiful in finish. Not a piece bears the least semblance 


to the ordinary hurriedly put together sale garments. 


Every one is new, fresh, beautiful and - 


made according to our exacting requirements. Withal, prices are astonishingly low, and there 


are no ulterior conditions attached to the sale of any 


arment, no matter how low the price 


may be. The following details convey only an idea of the variety that awaits your inspection. 


None will be sent C. O. D. 
Waking Shirts. 


Walking Skirts of muslin, 
deep cambric jlounce, 
with cluster tucks and 
hemstitched hem > 

48c 


balue 59c., price, 
Walking Skirts, with flounce of cambric, 


three lace insertions and lace ruffle, 
dust ruffles, value $1.45, price....98c 
Walking Skirts of cambric, umbrella 
flounce of lawn, with hemstitched 
tucks and wide ruffle of embroidery, 
value $1.85, price .25 
Walking Skirts of good muslin, umbrella 
flounce of tucked cambric, ruffle of 
choice embroidery, our own make, 
value $2.00, price........+..-:..$4.59 


Corset Cobers. 


Corset Covers of Cambric, 
French shape, trnmmed 
with hemsti.ched cam- 


bric ruffle; value J J Cc 


Te. Pn 

Corset Covers of cambric, low neck, fin- 
ished with lace and pearl buttons, 
value 25c., price 14c 

Corset Covers, French shape, fronts of 
four rows of insertion and lace edge, 
Wee BOO., QOIGS nc ikcavcssincecun --19¢ 

Corset Covers, three styles, low neck. 
full front, with four rows of: insertion 
and cluster of pin tucks; another with 
lace edge of beading and ribbon, the 
other, V neck, fitted with four rows of 
embroidery, value 39c., price 


Our Great White Shirt Sale. 


Drawers. 


Drawers of maslin, with 
deep rutfle of cambr.c, 
open and closed; very 


good 25c. valuz; 5c 


ee 
Drewers of muslin, wide cambric ruffle, 
large tucks, hemstitched, open and 
closed, value 35c., price 25c 
Drawers of cambric, with ruffle of pin 
tucked lawn and hemstitched hem. 29c 
Drawers, our own make, of good muslin, 
with hem and cluster tucks, value 39c., 
price 29c 
Drawers of muslin; umbrella ruffle of 
lawn, with tucks and hemstitching, 
value 50c., price 


- 


eee 
Night Gowns. 


Gowns of muslin, high 
neck, yoke of cluster 
tucks, cambric ruffle on 


neck and sleeves ; 3 3 
value 55c., price, Cc 
Gowns of muslin, in two styles, V neck, 
cluster tucks and gambric ruffle, or 
yoke of embroidery insertion and 


price 48c 
Gowns of superior quality muslin, our 
own make, yoke of cluster tucks anda 
hemstitched cambric ruffle on neck and 
sleeves, mnd other makes, high or 
square neck, embroidery trimmed, 
VRIUS Deeg Pes sé davescdhececaaes 7T5c 


Manufacturer's and Stock Sampzes, 


Slightly mussed from handling, comprising Skirts, Gowns, Chemise, 
Drawers and Corset Covers, of nainsook, cambric and muslin, trimmed 
with embroidery and fine laces, some with beading and ribbon, at 


One-third Regular Frices. 


INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S GARMENTS 


Infants’ cambric Slips, wide skirts, neat- 
ly made, value 29c., price 

Infants’ cambric Slips, trimmed with 
neat embroidery at neck and. sleeves, 
value 38c., price 


Begins at 8 o’Clock To-morrow Morning. 


Although all materials that enter into men’s white shirt making have 


advanced sharply in price we are enabled, through timely buying, to 


maintain the high grades and remarkably low prices of our previous great 


sales—in fact, in some instances prices are materially Jower than heretofore: 
Night Shirts, Pajamas and Collars, too, are included in this sale—all at 


material price concessions. 


At 35c. Each or 3 for $1.00, 
Ua ue 50c. Each. 


500 dozen Men’s Wh'te Shirts, made of 
an excellent quali'y musiia, cut full size in 
width ard length, reinforced double yoke, 
button protection on back of neck band, 
loop on back for tie; feiled seams and 
gussets; sizes 14 te 18. 


At 55c., Six for $3.25, Value 
75c. Each. 


500 dozen Men’s White Shirts, the best 
Shirts .ever sold at the price; made of 
Utica Nonpare‘l Musiin, 4 ply linen bosem, 
extra wid: bo¢y, 36. inches long, rein- 
forced, gusseted.and felled seams; button 
protection at back of neck, tie loops, open 
back, long and short, basom; also open 


back and front. 
At 79c., Vaue $1.00. 


Our well known §$1.CO unlaundered 
white Shirts are without an equal. In fact, 
the same grade commands $1.50 elsewhere. 
They are made under our own supervision 
of the best muSlin,with pure linen bosom, 
neck and wrist bands, hand made button- 
holes, double stitched shoulder and yoke, 
a perfect Shirt in every. way, open back 
only, long or short bosom; sizes 13% 
to 18. 


NiGHT SHIRTS. 


At 35c., Three for $1.00, Worth 
50c. Each. 


Men’s Night Shirts, made of excellent 
muslin, cut 2nd finished in the same man- 
ner as our higher pr ced Night Shirts, by 
the same expert operators; sizes 15 to 19. 


At 48c., UWaiue 75c. 


Men’s muslin Night Shirts. an extra fine 
quality, cut tull and Icng, fancy trimming 
«round collar, down front and on pocket 
and sleeves; sizes 15 to 19. 


At 55c, Six for $3.25, Value | 
89c. Each. 
Men’s collaress Night shirts, plain a-d 
trimmed, cut full and long, good, strong, 
welt made garments, finely finished. 


Ai 69c., Vaiue $1.00. 
* Men’s Night Skirts, made of extra fine 
quality heavy muslin, most carefully fin- 
ished, plain and t: 
long; sizes 15 to 19. 


Aft 85c., Value $1.25, 

Men’s outing flannel Pajamas, neat pat- 
terns, made with button finish, full and 
lone; al. sizes. 

None sent C. O..D. 


immed, cut full and 


Infants’ nainsook Slips, finished with 
hand featherstitching, values 50c. and 
55c., price.... 

Infants’ nainsook Slips and Dresses, 
trimmed with fine embroidery, values 
75e. to 95e., price 


Beautiful White Em- 


broideries. 


Ten Thousand Yards at Less Than 


Haif. Price. 


Exquisite new patterns on fine cambric and 


nainsook, im all desirable widths, 


These 


Embroideries, principally in Edgings, were 
imported for the coming Spring. We se- 
cured th’s small quantity for our January 
Sale at a price that enables us to sell the 
goods away below the actual value. 


5,000 Yards 


Of cambric and nainscok Embroideries; 
really worth 19c. per yard, 


At 9c. 
5,000 Yards 


Of cambric and nainsook Embroideries; 
rzally worth 50c. per yard, 


At I5e. 


Ocr Semi-Annual Sale of 
Men’s Linen Collars 


~ and Cuffs 


Will be held in connection with our great 
Shirt Sale. It com_ rises 


1,000 Dosens Men's and Boys’ 
Linen Co lars and Cuffs, 


Fresh from the factory. Every popular new 
style is-included, in wing, poke and turnover 
shapes; all the various he ghts and sizes. 


Coilars worth 12%c. each, price 
per half dozen . « « . 45c 
Coffs, ~orth 25c. per pair, 6 5 
pree perhalfcosen pairs . c 
Sold only in half dozen lots. None .C.O. D. 
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spectability. All over the table were dotted 


. . . 
cooking alone, is incomprehensible. It is 
the best in the world when it is properly 
done, and the most nourishing into the bar- 
gain. A rich Bnglishman, who had been 
accustomed all his life to have the best of 
everything, once said to me that in his 
opts on the most perfect ‘‘chef’’ Was 4 
mchman who had two years in 
England. #rom his point of view he was 
right,‘ for he liked certain French dishes; 
but in my opinion no one’ can give culinary 
points to the Mary Jane or Amelia Anne 
who lives with one’s comfortably situated 
maiden aunt somewhere. in the _ English 
provinces, and by her judicious arrange- 
ment of the good things of this life keeps 
the old lady alive. I once had an aunt of 
this description, and when I went to stay 
with her I always became very fat. Break- 
fast was at 8, and there was a coffee serv- 
ice at ene end of the table and a tea service 
at the other—I possess both of them now, 
and am very eareful not to make ribald re- 
marks before inanimate objects of such re- 


little plates of the most delicious hot cakes 
—buttered cakes—and they were hot, and 
they were buttered. That is where their 
excellence came in, and it is a kind of ex- 
cellence which you could never induce a 
French cook to attain, if you spent a life- 
time on the process. Between the cakes 
there were silver dishes with hot water 
under them containing all sorts of good 
things, kidneys and bacon, kedgeree, eggs, 
and so on. And on the sideboard there were 
cold things in plenty. French cooking is 
not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with such a breakfast, every detail of 
which was perfection. And the luncheons 
and the dinners. were to match, and besides, 
before the two fat horses and ponderous 
coachman and footman came to take you 
for a solemn drive in the morning, at about 
11:30, you relieved exhausted nature with a 
little port wine that was port wine, and a 
piece of cake that was cake, Really, in a 
country where these things are. possible, 
why do people manker after foreign cook- 
ery? And if they: do so hanker, why do 
they not have it of the best instead of hav- 
“"y it of the worst, as they do in London? 
wonder if any readers of The Globe have 
suffered from ‘soles demi-deuil,’’ or en- 
trées that are made to look like a hand at 
“ bridge,’’ or boiled cutlets with a pink and 
white sauce over them. I have. An Eng- 
lish lady living in Paris went over to Lon- 
don some two years ago, taking with her 
a maid who was known to a certain family 
of her friends. One evening she went to 
dine with them, and they said, “ bring 
Marie, too, she can dine with the servants.” 
The dinner, in honor of the guest from 
Paris, was of the colored entrée variety, 
and, thinking to ns the French girl, the 
servants served her with the same succes- 
sion of messes. Of course she could only 
play with them, poor thing; but this would 


not have been so bitter had not a splendid’ 


roast of beef with potatoes been served up 
to the other Servants, while the hungry 
irl, who was too polite to ask for any, was 
ooking om. Her feelings were, I fancy, 
somewhat similar to those of Parisians of 
another class who, when visiting London, 
find all their gastronomic delights at grill 
rooms where “la cuisine Anglaise’’ flour- 
ishes.—Correspondent London Globe. 


“A Good Water for Consumption.” 


Mrs. Wolfe, the mother of the great Gen- 
eral, kept a comprehensive cookery book, 
still preserved at Sqerries Court, Kent. 
One of her recipes was for “‘ A good water 
for consumption.” ‘ Take a peck of garden 
snails,” says the prescription, ‘‘ wash them 
in beer, put them in an oven, and let them 
stay till they’ve done crying; then, with a 
knife and fork, prick the green from them, 
and beat the snails, shells and all, in’ a 
stone mortar. Then take a quart ef green 
earthworms, slice them through the middle, 
and straw them with salt; then wash them 
and beat them, the pot being first pul into 
the still with two handfuls of angelico, a 
quart of rosemary flowers, then the snails 
and worms, then egrimony, bears feet, red 
dock roots, barberry brake, biloney, worm- 
wood, of each two handfuls, one handful 
ef rue-tomoric, and one ounce of saffron, 
well @ried and beaten. Then power in 
three gallons of milk. Wait till morning, 
then put’'in three ounces of cloves, (well 
beaten.) hartshorn aed. Keep the, stiil 
covered all night. his done stir it not. 
Distill it with a moderate fire. The pa- 
tient must take two spoorfuls at a time.’’— 
London Chronicle. 


Indiana’ “ Magnetic” Waters. 

Indiana “magnetic’’ waters will be one 
of the State’s exhibits at the St. Louis 
Fair. The Indiana Commission is now try- 
ing to devise the best means of exhibit- 
ing the “‘ magnetic ” waters of the Carters- 
burg springs and the wells at Fort Wayne 
and Lebanon. Scientists have maintained 
that “magnetic ’’ water is impossible, and 
the commission is anxious to demonstrate 
that it does exist. Dr. Hurty, Secretary of 
the State Board of Health, has examined 
the waters from the Cartersburg springs, 
and says that the magnetism of these 
waters is plainly evident. A knife blade 
dipped in the water retains, its magnetism 
for thirty hours. As the water loses its 
magnetic properties within a few hours, 
the commission is trying to discover some 
scheme to preserve the magnetism without 
the expense of renewing the supply every 
day.—iIndianapolis News. 

Astonished His Neighbors. 


William Hunt of Rose, Oakland County, 
had been forty-four years born and never 
once married when, the other evening, he 
stepped into a store, and forthwith became 
the target of jesting remarks from a dozen 
men sitting around on nail kegs and boxes. 
“What would ye give me ’fi'd take your 
advice and hunt me up a woman?” in- 
quired Bill, with a kind of sheepish look, 


and at once they began to tell him. One 
said he’d give him a washing machine, 
another a hog, another.a set of dishes, an- 
other a cook stove, &c., a rocking crib and 
certain changes of infantile apparel, all 
being pledged ‘‘on the square.’’ Bill said 
in a sad-eyed way that he'd think about 
it, and that was the last the others thought 
about it till a few days later when Caesar! 
the word went around: Bill Hunt’s married! 
Since then he was been driving ,around 
with a double rig collecting his pledges, 
one load of which included the dishes, 
stove, hog, and a: wesning machine. There 
are other moss-grown celibates in the town, 
put they are not receiving any offers of 
presents.—Detroit (Mich.) Tribune. 
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about one hundred and fifty 


our statements are true. 
you can purchase on our 


private affairs. 


bargains. 


parlor. 


Piano. We take exceilent care of 


apply toward the purchase price. 


Sterling 


Sterling 
Pianos 


are a safe investment, for their musical and commercial 
value has been established for many years, and thos: un- 
familiar with the different makes and qualities of Pianos 


can purchase a Sterling with the assurance that their choice 
will prove satisfactory in the years to come. 


We Are Manufacturers 


and sell direct trom our, own warerooms, the Sterling 
Building, which contains about 200 Sterling Pianos, and 


Huntington and Mendelssohn Pianos, 


which are medium priced, but thorough’y good. 
them in separate factories and know that ‘they are the best 
medium priced Pianos manufactured at the present time. 
To see them; hear them and try them will convince you that 
If you do not wish to pay cash 


Three Year Payment Plan, 


which is a practical common sense method of purchasing a Piano. 
do not charge interest, nor do we take a note or mortzage—you simply 
agree to pay aceriain amount each month. 
firs: piyment and require no reierences, nor do we investigate your 


Used Pianos-Marked Down 


Some are equal to new, others show the effects of use, but the prices 
have been m:rxed so low that you will find them more than ordinary 
20 makes are represen‘ed and the choicest mahovany, walnut, 
Eng ish oak, rosewood and ebonized cases make them suitable for any 


New Pianos for Rent. 


We rent only new Pianos of the most modern case design and of ex- 
quisite tone—the sort you will want to keep as long as you require a 


you decide to purchase we will allow a liberal amount of the rent to 


m Sterling Piano . 


MANUFACTURERS, Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


Fulton Street and Hanover Place, Brooklyn. 
Open Saturday Evenings. 
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We make 


We 


We deliver the Piano on 


the Piano while you rent and should 


Building, 
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Furniture and Carpets. 


Our assortment of distinc!iv2 Furniture ani Carpets com- 


prises three grades—mzdium, fine and high class. 


We carry 


a complete line in each grade and make a specialty of pre- 
senting taste/ul, exclustbe designs that cannot be duplicated 


in any other establishment in Brooklyn. 


B, G. LATIMER & SONS CO., 


Fulton St. and Fiatbush Avenue. 





Keeping store for 67 years and compelling low prices in Greater New York. 
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5 Cakes Lautz Bros. Acme 
Laundry Soap for 5c. 


Sale begins at 8:30. 
None delivered; no C. O. D. or 
mai. orders. 
This is one of the 500 Special Bar- 
gains in the great basement sale. 
Get them all. 


OPPPPPLP 


he Song That Touched the Purse 


In short metre—and if she’s a woman who knows how hard dollars are to dig, you 
Matthews’s Monday offerings are not to be measured by 


will meet “er here to-morrow. | 
columns of newspaper type, but by actual savings. 


Fine Upholsterings at 40c on 


the dollar. 

Tapestries, Couch Covers, Cu tains, 
Cretonnes, Window Shades, Lace Cur- 
tains, etc 


Solid Oak Chairs 


for 69c— 
less than cost of manufacture. 


Manufacturers’ Sale of 
Women s Jackets and Coats 
and Furs at actuaily haif 
price. | 


price. 
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January Sale of Fine Embroideries 3c yd.up. 


PPL LS 


Men’s and Boys’ Ciothing at 
Cost. . 


Men’s $9.00 Overcoats for $6.50 
Men’s Suits for $5.98 
Men’s $3 and $4 Pants for $1.98 


Most Sought After Ribbons, 
3c. Yard Up. | 


$3.50 Nemo Corsets, $1.19 
Nemo Corsets, style-1904, 98c. 


$2.00 and $1.50 Copyright 
_ Books, 45c, 


Boys’ $3.50 and {4,50 Suits 
at $:.98. 


| 
The greatest money saving sale the 
new year will know. 


Sheets, Standard Quality, 
3-inch Hems. 


1%x2% yards long, 39c. 

1%(x2'S yards long, 43c. 

2x2% yards iong, 46c. . 

2%x2‘, yards long, 72c. 

Pillow Cases, 45x36, b'eached heavy 
grade cotton, 3 or 28c. 

Volta Meteorite 

at drug counter. 


Cures Rheumatism, 
Electric Powder 
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Read on: 


Men’s White Shirts, 39c to 
$100—Uniaundered. 
Money refunded if they 
don’t fit, or.any other fault. 


elena 


Best Couches almost half 


Women’s $3.00 Shoes at $1.69 
Children’s Shoes at 98c. 
Men's Waterproo! Shoes at $1.98 


50c. yard bleached mercerized Damask, 
39¢c. yard. 

$2 doz. all Linen Napkins, $1.50 dozem 

39c. Bleached Damask, 29c, yard. 

$1.25 Satin D2mask, 98c. yard. 

25c. quality Huck Towels, 12%c. yard, 

36-inch Unbleached Muslin, 5c. yard. 

12}4c. Fine Cambric, 8c. yard. 

Imported Oxfords, Cheviots a:d Lawns 
worth up to 50c. yard, 15c. yard. 
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IN THE REAL ESTATE FIELD 


PEL PPL ’ 


‘He ‘6 ay Week Develops Good Business and Finds the Mar- 


ket in Hopeful Attitude—More Broadway Tabernacle 
Rumors and Denials—Dealings by Brok- 
ers — Promising Outlook in the 


Auction 


The four days which made up the last 


Dusiness week of the old year were marked 


by the closing of an unusually large num- 
ber of transactions, and it is safe to say 
that the opening of the new year finds the 
real estate market in this city im an ex- 
tremely hopeful condition—much more hope- 
ful than could have been predicted with any 
assurance three or four months ago. 

It has also been the occasion of much 
comment that the market, particularly its 
vast speculative interests, should have 
passed through so trying 4 period as the 
last eight months have been with so few 
evidences of disaster. Added to the reso- 
Jutely disorganized condition of the build- 
ing industry were the general financial de- 
pression, and at times a total lack of loan- 
able funds for real estate purposes—about 
@s hopeless a combination of circumstances 
As could well be imagined—and yet with it 
all there has been no sign of @ break in 
property values, even in those neighbor- 
hoods where speculation has carried figures 
the highest. Speculative corporations and 
operators have teen forced into a waiting 
policy, but one searches in vain for- any 
marking down of prices. 

The building trotbles were not without 
their compensating advantage. The entire 
city from down-town offices to Bronx flats 
is better rented than it has been for sev- 
eral years, and what with the rapid growth 
of population and with greatly increased 
means for its distfibution, the outlook for 
activity in many branches of construction 
during the coming year is certainly justi- 
fied. With some few special types of build- 
ings, notably apartment hotels, the market 
is at present well stocked, but for those 
housings of the sort that shelter probably 
90 per cent. of the city’s inhabitants, small 
dwellings, flats, and moderate-priced apart- 
ments, there is a positive demand. Hun- 
dreds of the older type of flats and tene- 
ments in the territory north and east of 
Central Park, formerly prominent chiefly 
in lists of foreclosure sales, have been fully 
tenanted, while builders and operators are 
gathering up all of the remaining vacant 
property in that neighborhood. A six-story 
apartment house at Broadway and One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Street is among the 
first of the new tuilding projects on Wash- 
ington Heights, and the trip of Mayor Mc- 
Clellan and his party over rails below 
ground from the City Hall to One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth Street is only another 
reminder that the opening up of a vast new 


area for improvement is only a matter of 


ry few months. 
“Sr at other great drawback of the market 


during the latter part of 1903, the strin- 

ency in the mortgage loan market, is also 
fh a fair way to be remedied. For three or 
four weeks borrowers have experienced 
less difficulty in securing their loans, and 
the views of officers of prominent lending 
institutions, printed elsewhere in to-day’s 
Times, indicate still further improvement 
in this most important adjunct of real es- 
tate dealing. 


LATEST SALES BY BROKERS. 
Stephen McCormick has sold for Morti- 
mer F, Porter to Louis Lese the plot, 50 by 
100, on the north side of One Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth Street, together with the 


& abutting plot, 100 by 100, on the south side 


¥ 


- 


etre I. Shotwell to Annie M. Ivory, 
Pty 


=. 


of One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, 


29 feet west of Madison Avenue; also 4 
adison Avenue, a three-story dwellin on 
Me by 80; also, for Edward Wolf ta 
Louis Bresslauer, 2,168 Fifth Avenue, a 
five-story single flat, on lot 19 by 100. 


More’ Talk About Tabernacle Site. 


A report that Joseph, Milbank ‘is the pro- 
spective purchaser of the old Broadway 
Tabernacle property, at Sixth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, was authoritatively 
denied yesterday by Horace S. Ely & Co., 
Mr. Milbank’s agents in real estate mat- 
ters. “ Mr, Milbank has not negotiated for 
the Broadway Tabernacle’s former site,” 
said Alfred E.. Marling of Ely & Co. . Ho- 
bart J. Park of Park & Tijford, which con- 
cern, according to the story, is to be the 
lessee of a building to be erected by Mr. 


Milbank on the property in question, reit- 
erated yesterday his statement that, so far 


- as it affects that concern, the Broadway 


Tabernacle gossip that has been going the 
rounds of the real estate market for the 
Jast week, is absolutely without foundation 


~ @t the present time. 


La 


Miller 
i mn Baker has bought, through 8. 


Quick Resale on West End Avenue. 

Louis Minsky has resold to Mrs. Clemen- 
tine M. Silverman, through I. Randolph 
Jacobs & Co., for $120,000, the five-story 
tenements 142, 144, 146, 148, and 152 West 

oup of thirty- 
= mee ee & hat neighbor- 
hood, which Mr. Minsky bought about a 
week ago from the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 
Rossmore Hotel Transferred. 

The formal transfer of the Rossmore 
Hotel property, on Broadway, between 
Porty-first and Forty-second Streets, to the 
New Amsterdam National Bank was re- 
‘corded y itle to the property has 
been xy ier ee. time by John ). Baker, 
gas the representative of a syndicate in 
Which the bank’s Lirectors have held a 


eontrolling interest. 
Sale of 359 Fifth Avenue. 
Frank L. Wing has sold 359 Fifth Ave- 
nue, a five-story building on lot 16.8 by 100. 
The property is separated by No. 361 from 


“the holdings of Benjamin Altman at the 


theast corner of Fifth Avenue and Thir- 


-fifth Street. , 
No confirmation could be obtained yes- 


rday of a report that the southwest cor- 


of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-first Street 
pas Deen sold. The property consists of a 


story dwelling on plot 30.4 by 100, and 
is owned by Margaret E. Gilbert. 


Loan for 2ist Street Operation. 
There was recorded yesterday a building 
loan for $150,000 made by the City Mort- 
gage Company to the Merrick Construc- 
tion Company on the property, 44 by 98.9, 


on the north side of Twenty-first Street, 
172 feet east of Broadway. 


Madison Avenue Corner Resold. 

Rosenzweig & Klingénstein have resold 
to Clementine M. Silverman, through I. 
Randolph Jacobs & Co., the plot, 80 by 60, 
at the southwest corner of Madison Ave- 
nue and One Hundred and Twenty-eighth 
Street. 

Company Sells on 119th Street. 

L. J. Phillips &.Co. have sold for the 
Fleischmann Realty and Construction 
Company 313 West One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth Street, a five-story flat, 25 by 100.11. 

F. Sohns has sold for 8. Dornberger 
the northwest corner of One Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh Street and Lenox Avenue, a 
five-story flat en lot 25 by 75. 

The Yhitehall Realty Company has 
bought 208 West Eighty-fourth Street, 
five-story brownstone flat, on lot 26 .by 
302.2. 


East Side Dealings. 

Reid & Murphy, who have opened their 
new office at 161 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
have sold for Johr and Mary E. Shea to 
Anna M. Hubeny 242 Hast One Hundred 


and Seventeenth Street, a four-story double 
fiat, 26 by 100, 

John Peters has sold for the estate of 
Margaret Kirby, to Jacob Weinstein, 419 
East Nineteenth Street, a four-story tene- 
ment on lot 20 by 92. 

8. Steingut & Co. have sold for Martin 

el 317 East Seventy-fourth Street, 2 
ry tenement, 25 by 103.3; also, for 

& Bisenberg, 42 Avenue D, a five- 
tenement, 24 by 100. in 


1 r, 865 East One Hundred and 
y-fitth Street, a four-story flat on lot 
100. 


Leases in Mercantile District. 


be Nethan Weiss reports the following leases 


4m the mercantile district: To Lublang & 
7,500 square feet in the building 31 

#5 West Fifteenth Street; for the Brogan 
ction Company, to H. Samuels & 


Branch. 


Co., cloak and suit manufacturers, 5,000 
square feet in the building in course_of con- 
struction at 15 and 17 West Fishie 
Street, at an aggregate rental Of $15,000; 
for William C. Dewey, to David I. Ullman, 
10,000 square feet in the building 28 and 30 
West Twentieth Street, running through to 
31 and 33 West Nineteenth Street, at an ag- 
gregate rent of $16,000; for Frank Waller, 
to George C. Heimerdinger, 2,500 square 
feet in the building 103 Fifth Avenue, and 
to Bernard & Adelson 7,500 square feet in 
the building 87 to 41 East Highteenth Street. 

Nicholas & Lummis, in conjunction with 
Douglas Robinson, Charles 8. Brown Com- 

any, have leased for the De Forest estate 

o Joseph Lemay, for a term of years, the 
four-story brownstone dwelling 33 West 
Thirty-sixth Street. 

Big Deal in Brownsville. 

The last of the farms bordering on the 
old city of Brooklyn, immediately adjoining 
Brownsville, have been sold in the past 
week by the firm of E. J. & S. Grant and 
Ey. C. M. Fitzgerald of the McNulty & 
Fitzgerald Company to a syndicate com- 
poned of Gilbert Elliott, Simon J. Harding, 

Jiliam CC, Damron, John Bohnet, Jr., 
Louis Stecher, and the Remsen Realty Com- 
pany. All the land in question is to the 
west of the thickly settled part of what 
is known as Brownsville, and is bounded 
on the north by the Twenty-fourth Ward 
of Brooxlyn, on the east by Brownsville, 
on the south by Rugby, and on the west 
by Flatbush. The property will be cut up 
into about 6,000 lots. Among the farms 
included in the vurchase are the Vander- 
veer, Ryerson, Tapscott, Schenck, Corwin, 
Van Sicklen, Seiglock, and Smith tracts, 
which are the last cf the famous old es- 
tates which have remained intact in, that 
section. The property is to be cut up and 
s0ld in small parcels to the Jewish popu- 
lation, which has been emigrating from 
the east side of Manhattan to this section, 
The completion of the Williamsburg 
Bridge and the epomng, of several new 
limes by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
any. have greatly increased the neighbor- 

ood’s accessibility. 

Lease of Bernardsville Place. 

Nichols & Lummis and Gerard Warriner 


have rented to Walter G. Ladd for John 


M. Dillon the latter's cquntry seat on the 
main road to Bernardsville, at Far Hills, 
N. J. The property consists of a mansion, 
stables, lodge, and other buildings on a 
farm of 250 acres. Mr. Ladd will occupy 
the place while Mr. Dillon is in Burope 
this year. 
The Auction Room. 

In anything that may be said concern- 
ing the outlook in the auction branch of 
the market for the next few months dif- 
ficulty is encountered in forcasting condi- 
tions rather than in drawing conclusions. 
That the auction business of the last year 
has been of very small volume and 
most of it of ordinary and uninteresting 
character nobody would deny. In_,this 
connection. the ‘complaint is frequently 
heard, coming from auctioneers of long ex- 
perience, that the salesroom no longer wit- 
nesses gatherings of representative real 
estate men ang that the business thero 
has become.of t most purely professional 
sort. But answer may well be made that 
the fault has been in the quality of of- 
ferings and not in any change of attitude 
on the part of the real estate public. With- 
in the last twelve months, for instance 
one could almost count on the fingers of 
one hand ali of those sales at auction which 
could be expected to arouse any other than 
professional interest, or to attract any at- 
tention from the casual real estate buyer, 
whose absence is the subject of complaint. 
Conditions during the last year, it is true, 
have not. been favorable to offering . of 
real estate at auction—the vacant property 
demand has been practically nil, and that 
for investment parcels, at most times _un- 
certain—but it will bé just as well to 
give the salesroom a fair chance under 
normal circumstances as to seek the rea- 
son for the recent stagnation in that branch 
of the market In any change of attitude 
on the part of buyers. 

The brightest phase of the outlook, so far 
as it concerns the auction room, is the 
probable increase in the demand for vacant 
property looked for during the Spring. Auc- 
tion selling has always been a favorite 
method for disposing of lots, and it has 
been repeatedly shown that prices as high 
and sometimes higher than those’offered at 

rivate sale are realized by sales under 
Cameper when the property has anything 
in the matter of location.to recommend it. 
That 1904 is destined to be a remarkably 
active year with builders is an opinion very 
generally held, and it is likely that these 
builders and the operators who supply them 
with sites will be on the lookout for auction 
opportunities. : . 

Jith its holiday interruption, this week 
again presents a somewhat meagre list of 
sales. Aside from the legal offerings, the 
only event of much promise is announced 
by Auctioneer Wells for Wednesday, The 
sale is held by executors’ orders and cov- 
ers the large parcel shown in the following 


diagram: 


156°" STREET 


ne * N°S~ 3,026 AND 3,028 
THIRD AVENUE 


On Friday Peter F. Meyer will sell under 
foreclosure the entire biock front on the 
north side of Rose Street, between Bergen 
and Brook Avenues, a parcel which com- 
prises nearly sixteen lots and lies in_prox- 
imity to the junction of Third and West- 
chester Avenues: 


BERGEN AVENUE 
[BROOK AVENUE 


ROSE STREET 
Te So ee he ee eee 


MORTGAGE FILINGS FOR THE WEEK 


“There were recorded last week 177 mort- 
gages for $4,468,548, of which 60, for $637,- 
050, were at 5 per cent.; 86, for $618,798, 
were at more, and 31, for $3,217,700, were 
at less. In the corresponding week last 
year there were recorded 193 mortgages 


for $2,864,659, of which 41, for $322,077, were 
at 5 per cent.; 81, for $644,182, were at more, 
and 71, for $1,898,450, were at less. 


AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK. 


‘ 
To Take Place at 161 Broadway Un- 
. less Otherwise Specified. 


MONDAY, JAN. 4.—By D. Phoenix Ingraham 
& Co., foreclosure sale, Charles*WV. Dayton, IJr., 
referee, 226 East Eighty-third Strect, south side, 
180.6 feet west of Second Avenue, 22.10 by 
102.2, three-story frame dwelling. Due on judg- 
ment, $2,549; subject to another mortgage for 
» $4,500. 

By Phoenix Ingraham & Co., foreclosure 
sale, Robert Russell, referee, 8 and 9 Cedar 
Avenue, west side, 253.4 feet north of One 
Hundred and Seventy-seventh Street,*17.10 and 
17.11, respectively, by 105.10, two two-story frame 
dwellings. Due on judgment, on each, $3,273. 

By Joseph P. Day, foreclosure sale, Joseph P. 
McDonough, referee, 2,400 Lorillard Place, east 
side, 50 feet south of One Hundred and Eighty- 
ninth Street, 20.6 by 97.6, two-story frame 
dwelling. Due on judgment, $1,858. 

By Bryan L. Kennelly, sale by order of the 
Sheriff, 17 Livingston Place, northeast corner 
of Seventeenth Street, 53 by 120, seven-story 
brick flat; all title and interest of Louis Cohen 
on Oct. 22, 1903. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 5.—By Joseph P. Day, fore- 
closure sale, J. P. Keenan, referee, 421 West 
One ‘Hundred and Forty-eighth Street, north 
side, 85 feet east of Convent Avenue, 17. by 
99.11, three-story brick dwelling. Due on judg- 
ment, $13,879. 

By Joseph P. Day, foreclosure sale, Victor J. 
Dowling, referee, 184 Riverside Drive, east side, 
110.8 feet north of Ninetieth Street, 28.9 by 107.6 
by 28.6 by 103.6, five-story brick flat. 
judgment, $83,599. 

By Peter F. Meyer & Co., foreclosure saie, 
Charles Putzel, referee, 217 East Twenty-sixth 


D. 


Due on 


he Li 


ah 


‘Street, north side, 210 feet east of Third Avenue, 
25 by 99.8, fiv brick tenement, with two- 
were building at the rear. Due on judgment, 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 6.—By Solomon De Wall- 
tearss, foreclosure sale, Joseph P, McDonough, 
referee, 314 West One Hundred and te 
enth Street, south side. 180 feet west of hth 
Avenue, 16 by 99.11, three-story brick dwelling. 
Due on judgment, $10,877. 

By Joseph P. Day, foreclosure sale, T. G. Fen- 
nell, referee, 1,633 and 1,685 Barretto Street, 
west side, 211.1 feet north of One Hundred and 
} mc Pa Pere. by aT frame 

welling. ue on ent, b 

By James L. Wells, executors’ sale, 682 East 
One Hundred and Fifty-third Strget, north side, 
122.6 feet west of Elton Avenue, b2.6 by_ 100, 
three-story frame ower ing: $,026 and 8,028 Third 
Avenue, east side, 186.9 feet south of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-sixth Street, 57.4 by 200.6 by,58.2 
by 189.2, ‘three-story brick and frame flat, with 
ag a 3,026, and two-story frame dwelling 
on 3, 


. THURSDAY, JAN. 7.—By Vincent A. Ryan, 
foreclosure sale, Isidor Neustaedter, referee, 243 
West 55th Street, north side, 200 feet east of 
Eighth Avenue, 25 by 100.5, six-story brick tene- 
ment. Due on judgment, $2,330. 

By Joseph P. Day, foreclosure sale, T. J. Mc- 
Manus, referee, 983 Jackson Avenue, west side 
851.7 feet north of One Hundred and Sixty-thir 
Street, 28.6 by 75, four-story brick tenement. Due 
on judgment, $2,121. 

By Joseph P. Day, foreclosure sale, G. E. Kent, 
referee; rkeide Avenue, west side, running 
thtough to Decatur Avenue, 554 feet north of 
Two Hundred and he 50 by 190, va- 
cant. Due on judgment, $1,937. 

3y Joseph P. oe foreclosure sale, 243 East 
One Hundreé and Twenty-fourth Street, north 
side, 127 feet west of Second Avenue, 20 by 
100.11, three-story stone-front dwelling. Due on 
judgment, $9,130. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 8.—By Peter F. Meyer, fore- 
closure sale, William. L. Turner; referee, Rose 
Street, north side, block front from Bergen to 
Brook Avenue, 233.9 by 200, vacant. Due on 
judgment, $95,062. 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS. 


WESTCHESTER AV, n e corner of Glebe 
Av, 110.7x78.0; Westchester Av, n s, 98.4 
ft e of Glebe Av, runs n 110.7x w_ 98.4 
x n 50x e 147.5x s 160.7x w 49.2; Glebe 
Av, e 8s, 210.7 ft n of Westchester, 25x 
147.5; Westchester Av, n s, 73.9 ft e of 
Glebe Av, 24.7x110.17; Glebe Av, ¢ s, 100.7 
ft n of Westchester Av, 50x147.5; West- 
chester Av, n_s, 147.11 ft e of Glebe 
Av, runs n 142.3x e 74.8x s 151.10x w 
110.8x w 60.7; part of Lots 19 and 20, 
map of Dore Lyon, Westchester; Wilhel- 
mina Ruppel, individually and as ad- 
ministratrix, with George, Willlam G., 
ee Ruppel, mutual partition 

ee 

MONROE ST, 157, n 8, 23.4k100; Simon 
Lefkowitz and others to Wolf Somer 
and another, (mt $30,625) 

91ST ST, 9 and 11 West, 45x100.8; Edwin 
H. Brown to Georgia C. Archer, (mtg 
$73,000,) other consideration and 

106TH £T, 235 East, 26x100.11; Emil Gold- 
stein to Moritz Goldstein, % part, (mtgs 
$13,500) 

2STH ST, 128 East, runs e 25x n 100x w 
4.38x n 21.11x w 20.8x # 121.11; Samuel 
Makransky and others to Jacob Thinberg, 
(mtg $35,000,) other consideration and.. 

134TH ST, 889 West, 25x100; Edward 
Linek to Edward Grossman, (mtg $9,875) 

134TH ST, 889 West, 25x100; Edward 
Grossman to Jacob Hertz, (mtg $9,400).. 

RIDER AV, n e corner of 136th St, 71.1 
x60; James T. Barry to Alice C, Furlong, 
(mtg $7,000) 

PLOT beginning 720 ft n of 190th St and 
10) ft w of Audubon Av, runs w 50x s 
100x ec 50x n 100; City Real Estate 
Company to Jesse 1. Straus, other con- 
sideration and 

AUDUBON AV, w s, 260 ft n of, 190th 
St, 100x100; Moses N. Strauss to Max 
seers. (mtg $11,000,) other consideration 


200x100; Max Marx to Jesse I. Straus, 
*(mtg $22,000,) other consideration and.. 
AUDUBON AY, w s, 520 ft h of 190th St, 
200x100; Cathleen Turney to Jesse I. 
Straus, (mtgs $22,000,) other considera- 


AUDUBON AV, 360 ft n of 190th 
St, 100x100; Moses N, Strauss to Max 
Marx, (mtg $11,000,) other considera- 
tion and 

5TH ST, 714 East, 25x06; Samuel Koodin- 
ofsky to Nathan Goetz, (mtg $34,250,) 
other consideration and 

114TH ST, 234 East, 25x127.10; Michael 
Kwint to Nathan Kwint, 

100TH ST, 230 East, 25x100.11; 
— to Morris Weintraub, (mtg $16,- 

’ 

118TH ST, ns, 39 ftyegpt Lexington Av, 
25x100.11; Rose seri to Adolf Man- 
del, (mtg $7,000,) ” r consideration 


3,054, e s, 25x96; Jacob Wick, 

, to Hattie Powell 
11TH AV, e S, 74.1 ft n of 86th St, 82.10x 
100; John White and another to Charles 

Rohe, (mtg $7,200) 
PRINCE ST, s e corner of Mott St, 23.6x 
120.7x23x126; David Baum and another 
to Fannie Aronson, % part, (mtg $45,- 


000) 
ELDRIDGE ST, 83, w s, 25x100; Adolf 
om to Davis Berkman, (mtg $20,- 


) 

TTH AV, e s, 49.5 ft s of 42d St, runs e 
99.1lix s 92x w 53:3x 5 0.4%x w 71.4x89; 
John O, Baker to New Amsterdam Na- 
tional Bank, ¢mtg $500,000,) other con- 
sideration and 

BROADWAY, w 8, 98.9 ft n of 8ist St, 
runs w 130.7x s 20x ¢ 188.2x n 21.2; Will- 
iam Britton to Jane E. Britton, other 
consideration and 

I36TH ST, ns, 8 ft w of 5th Av, 25x 
199.10; Mutual Life Insurance Company 
to Louis Lese ° 

19TH ST, n es, 450 ft n w of Ist Av, 16.8 
x92; John H. Allen to Bridget C. Duffy, 
(mtg $10,000) , 

AVENUE A, 227 to 239, w s, 206.6x94; 
Avenue A, 243 to 249. w s, 108.8x94; 
15th St, 415 East, 25x103.3; John J. As- 
tor to Central Reality Bond and Trust 
Company, other consideration and 


“Leases. 


11TH ST, 719 East; Mary Schroeder to Jo- 
seph Schroeder, 3-years 

LOT 117, Map No. 2, made by John Rog- 
ers; William Rhinelander and others, 
trustees, to Mary Day, 21 years 


100 
100 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Recorded Mortgages. 


Interest is at 5 per cent. unless otherwise 


specified. 

SCHRADER, Eleanor, to Ignatz H. Rosen- 
feld; O5th St, n s, 364 ft w of Columbus 
Av, 1 year, 6 per cent 

WYNNE. Catherine L., and another to 
Franz Flory; 68th St, 307 East, 3 years, 


54 per cent 
to Adolf apnea; 


1,500 


7,000 
BERKMAN, Davis, 
Eldridge St, 838, prior mtg $20,000, 

years, 6 
SOMFR. olf, and another to Simon 
Lefkowitz and others; Monroe &8t, 157, 
prior mtg, installments, 6 per cent 
FURLONG, Richard, and another 
James T. Barry; Rider Av, n e corner 
of,.135th St, 1 year, 6 per cent 
LESE, Louts, to the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; 136th St, n s 
Sth Av, 1 year, 4% per cent ®. 
MACHIZ, Ida, to Benjamin 
stein and others; 97th St, ns, 115 ft e of 
3d Av, due Feb. 15, 1904, 6 per cent.... 
POWELL, Hattle, to Jacob Wick, Jr.; 
B4 Av, 3,054, 4 years, 4% per cent 
SHUEBERG, Jacob, to Samuel Makransky 
and another; 2d St, 128, prior mtg $35,- 
000, lastallments, 6 per cent 
SUDE, Henry, and another to Morris 
B. Arnold; 30th St, s s, 298 ft w of Bth 
Av, prior mtg $75,000, installments, 
MOTOS. 2 ov cdce cccedeces coccsccccecscoses 
ROBERTSON, Alonzo M., to the Franklin 
Savings Bank; 36th St, 48 West, 5 years, 
GA OEP GORE. cc ccrcecdvdveccntoscve Bo cegie 
GOETZ, Nathan, to John Giefers; 5th St, 
s s, 210.6 ft e of Avenue C, 3 years, 6 


per cent 
WEINTRAUB, Morris, to Jonn Hansen; 
100th St, 230 East, prior mtg $16,000, 3 
years, 6 per cent 
MARCHESE, Grace, to Ann McAnally; 
170th St, n s, 100.1 ft e of Prospect Av, 
3 years 


Assignments of Mortgages. 


THE CITY MORTGAGE COMPAY to Con- 
tinental Trust Company................. 

TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COM- 
pany to Simon R, Weil and another, 
trustees 

GROSS, Michael C., and another, execu- 
tors, to Mary Keckussen, rerecorded..... 

SUNDERLAND, Charles H., to Louis 8. 
Wing, executor and trustee 

MACY, William H., Jr., executor, to Will- 
jam H. Macy, Jr., and another, execu- 


tors 
BROWN, Edwin H., to Henry T. Brown.. 


Lis Pendens. 


BRISTOW ST, w_s, 275 ft s of Jennings Sf, 
20x100; Isaac Blitstein against David H. 
Spring, (specific performance;) attorney, J. A. 
Seidman. 

114TH ST, ns, 474.11 ft w of 5th Av, 20x100.11; 
James T. Barry against Carrie Marx, (fore- 
closure of mortgage;) attorney, M. J. Earley. 


Mechanics’ Liens. 


BEACH AV, 47 and 49; Alfred Beyrodt 
against Hevialla Rizzolo, owner and 
contractor 

82D ST, 224 West; William V. Pordon 
against Maria L. Dehon, owner; Evan 
H. Patrick, contractor 

BRISTOW ST, 1,825 to 1,329; August 
Kirchner against David H. Spring, 
owner and contractor 4 
BUILDING LOAN CONTRACTS, CHAP. 78, 

UNDER LAWS OF 1900. 

21ST ST, n 6s, 172.9 ft e of Broadway, 
44x98.0; City Mortgage Company loans 
to Merrick Construction Company 

113TH ST, n s, ft w of Amsterdam 
Av, 26x100.11; John H. Davis loans to 
Martha M. Dederer 

FOREST AV, e 6, 196 ft n of 165th St, 
—x—; the City Mortgage Company 
loans to Jacob Zimmermann and Thomas 


$776 


147 


7,000 


4,000 


Satisfied Mechanics’ Liens. 


MORRIS AV, 2,398; James M. Reid 
against David Klein and another, Oct. 


Dec, 15, 1 


Unrelenting. 


Tom—So young De Smythe ran away with 
his rich uncle’s stehographer and married 
her, eh? 

Jack—That’s what. 

Tom—And what did his uncle do about it? 

Jack—Oh, he let them walk back.—Chi- 
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HEAT AND PURE AIR} 


Novel Devices Shown in These De- 
tails of New. Times Building. 


Immense Chambers for Filtering Air— 
Heating Plant Will Use Nearly 
Sixteen Miles of Pipe. 


Among the many important factors which 
the architect must consider in planning the 
modern skyscraper, the matter of heat and 
ventilation is one of the most vital to 
the success of the structure from a com- 
mercial standpoint. Although the public 
gives little if any thought to the way in 
which its offices are heated, how it is 
done, and what it costs, nevertheless the 
proper results are attained only by the 
most painstaking efforts on the part of the 
builders. 

Ordinarily the heat is supplied by “ ex- 
haust "’ steam, so called from the fact that 
it has been used to furnish all the motive 
power for the elevators and the electric 
light plant before passing in to the heating 
system, .In this way the heating of the 
building is rendered economical in the 
extreme, as the steam would be simply 
waste material after having passed through 
the engines, and would be forced out in the 
shape of an exhaust. 

In the new TimEs Building, however, none 
of the machinery is to be run by steam, 
electricity being the motive power for 
every engine in the entire building. The 
coal that is burned, therefore, will be used 
for the sole purpose of heating. 

The heating plant, described compre- 
hensively, consists of two boilers, 536 radi- 
ators, and more than 80,000 feet of pipe. 
The boilers are capable of developing 500 
horse power, or as much as those of the 
United States gunboat Princeton. Thus it 
may be seen that the power necessary to 
heat a modern office building is no less 
than that required to run a good-sized 
steamship. 

At this season of: the year, with the mer- 
cury hovering close about the zero mark, 
it is especially interesting to house owners 
to learn of the size of the coal bill of one 
of these buildings. It is believed that there 
will be used in the new Times Building, 
during the eight months of the year when 
the building is heated, no less than 1,200 
tons of coal. While this amount appears 
insignificant when compared with the 4,500 
tons consumed in the six-day trip of a 


transatlantic liner Jike the Deutschland, at 
the same time when viewed from the house 
owner's standpoint of one ton in two weeks 
this consumption of five tons per day for 
heating purposes only is seen to be no trifle. 
As one pound of coal evaporates nine 
pounds of water, a little figuring will show 
that more than 11,000 gallons of water will 
be changed into steam every day in the 
ay of the new structure. 

The total heating surface of the 536 radi- 
ators will exceed 16,000 square feet. Were 
this same surface rolled out into one long 
metal strip three feet wide it would cover 
more than a mile in length, forming a 
highly heated surface sufficiently wide to 
walk upon, and reaching from Forty-second 
Street down Broadway beyond Twenty- 
third Street. 

More than sixteen miles of pipe connect 
the boilers with the radiators. While in 
the radiators the steam condenses, the wa- 
ter flowing back into the boilers, where it 
is again transformed into steam. In this 
way it is possible to continue the supply of 
heat indefinitely on a comparatively small 
amount of water. ’ 


VENTILATING THE BUILDING. 


The ventilating of a modern skyscraper. 
strange as it may appear, is generally left 
to take care of itself. This is possible from 
the fact that the heating of the building 
creates a ventilation superior to any artifi- 
ciai method. Their great height and their 
generally narrow proportions make these 
structures almost perfect chimneys through 
which the circulation of air is constant 
without artificial means. It is because this 
current of air often proves too great that 
the Van Kemmel, or as it is more popu- 


larly known, the revolving door, was in- 
vented. 

How a tall structure is its own ventilator 
and why the ordinary swinging door is en- 
tirely unsuited to this style of building can 
be readily understood by visiting one of the 
few oftice buildings which still use this type 
of door. It will be noticed that to pull 
open the door — ires an extraordinary 
amount of strength, although there is no 
wind blowing against it, and one has to 
step quickly in order to prevent its slam- 
ming on one’s heels as it swings to with 
somewhat alarming ferce. .The reasons for 
these phenomena are simple. The heated 
air of the building tenas to’ rise and force 
its way out through windows and skylights 
at the top of the structure. Thus a partial 
vacuum is formed in the lower stories. 


. When the door is opened the cold air rushes 


in with all its pressure of fifteen pounds 
to the square inch, and the slam is only a 
natural result. The revolving door, gen- 
erally supposed to be a clever device to 
keep out the cold and still serve the purpose 
of an ordinary door, is used primarily to 
make ingress and egress much easier. 

In the case of THE Times building a 
ventilating system is to be installed in 
the second sub-basement, which in point 
of completeness of its details will be sur- 
ae by none in the city. It is on this 
loor, nearly rare | feet below the side- 
walk level, that all the presses and stereo- 
typing machinery will be placed. As there 
is always more or less smoke and fumes 
arising from the big caldrons of molten 
metal, of which the stereotypers make the 
plates, the question of ventilating this big 
chamber is a very different one from that 
of ventilating the stories above. 

When the smoke and gases rise from the 
boilers they will enter an immense pipe 
leading along the ceiling to a point in 
the middle of the building on the Sev- 
enth Avenue side. Here this pipe will 
enter the smoke flue, a feature peculiar 
to skyscrapers, which takes the place of 
a chimney. The whole general scheme of 
ventilating this pressroom is this One long 
‘“‘chimney,’’ towering up into the air 375 
feet above the pressroom ‘ceiling, and set 
in a big ventilation shaft up which the 
foul air rises. 

To supply pure. air, another large pipe 
leads from the street down through an 
open area to the filter chamber in the press 
room. The fresh air, entering this cham- 
ber, which is about twenty feet square, and 
built up tight to the ceiling, is forced 
through filters, which clean it of al] the 
dust and whatever other foreign substances 
it may contain. These filters are nothing 
more than big wooden frames, the height of 
7 chamber, placed at sheep angles to each 
ther and covered with cheese cloth A 
surface of 700 square feet of this cheese 
cloth is thus presented, through which the 
air must pass. To such an extent is this 
city’s atmosphere laden with foreign ma- 
terials that e cheese cloth must be 
changed every two days, as it becomes en- 
tirel crosged and useless in this time. Be- 
hg the filter chamber a fan, eight feet 
n diameter, draws the air with great force 
through ee 4 ducts leading to all parts of 
the room, where it is discharged through 
many outlets in the ceiling. 

With this constant current being forced 
into the room a pressure is developed and 
the foul air seeks an outlet. Another 
intricate system of ducts, with as many 
openin, as the other, receives this foul 
air and it is led to the main ventilating 
shaft already mentioned above. As the heat 
of the smoke fiue radiates and heats this 
big shaft, which ig twelve feet square, the 
natural tendency of the air in. it is to rise. 
When it reaches the top of the shaft it fs 
led out through a big Cpening in which is 
set another electric fan as big as the one 
used in drawing in the air. Ordinarily 
this fan will not be needed, as the forced 
pressure in the press room combined with 
the heat of the ventilating shaft will 
suffice to establish a sufficiently power- 
ful draught to: keep up a steady circulation 
of air. In Summer, however, when the 
smoke flue is not used and the shaft is con- 
sequently not heated, this fan will serve 
to draw up the foul air from the basement. 

One development of the skyscraper indi- 
eative of the general changes it has 
wrought is the method of constructing this 
so-called smoke flue. To erect a brick 
chimney as large as this one, with an open- 
ing 6 feet square and 375 feet in height, the 
walls at the base would have to be at least 
five feet thick. The present method, how- 
ever, consists of using plates of steel only 
one-quarter of an inch thick throughout its 
entire height. In this instance this style 
of construction renders possible what would 
be impossible with the brick chimney. From 
the very narrowness of its walls the heat 
caused by the smoke is radiated to the outer 
air, and thus forms the essential of\the 
ventilating shaft. 

An ingenious feature of this shaft is its 
position as regards the rest of the building. 
As it was feared that the rooms adjoining 
it might feel the heat through the walls 
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The Society’s purpose is, by a system of co-operative savings, to supply home seek- 
ers with money at the lowest possible rate, which may be used to buy or build homes in 
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will actually pay only $1,669 in small 
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be eligible for a loan one must 


have been a member for at least ro months, 
and have paid in to the Society not less than 
ten (10) monthly payments. 
ing loans to be made immediately upon ap- 
plication for membership need not apply, 


Those expect- 


but those who become subscribers may, by 


small monthly payments, establish the right 


toaloan for the amount subscribed for— 


The reader will observe that the only additional expense that 
will be added to that which he may be bearing now, will be the 
monthly payments before the joan is received, and during this 
term the payments.are. the lowest. 

When the Certificate holder has moved into his own home 
he ceases to pay rent, and the amount thus saved will repay 
There are no charges other than those specifically 


The Society operates on the same well-founded principles 
which have beco.ne so firmly established in England and Scot- 
land and on the continent of Europe for over a century, en- 
couraged there by special government legislation, and by which 
tens of thousands of homes have been built, and hundreds of 
millions of dollars saved to the artisan and merchant. 
English societies alone have over three hundred millions (£$300,000,000) dollars ass ets. 

Why shou!d you not benefit by the same system of saving and home building? The Society's 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Home Builder,” and other literature published by the Society, gives the 


The 


from one thousand ($1,000) to ten thousand ($10,000)—at a cost (all charges included) of less 
Those who have security which is acceptable at their local bank, and are will- 
ing to pay the prevailing rate of interest, do not need the facilities of this Society; but those who 
have not, and depend upon their savings to secure a home, will, if they are willing to establish a 
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g and the exceedingly low cost of the loan will more than repay them for the brief time they will 
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The following table will give the reader an idea of the way 
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Payments 

after loan 
is made 


Amount 


o 
Contract 


$1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
_ 4,000 
4,500 
5,000 


$3.50 
5.25 
7.00 
8.75 
10.50 
012.25 
14.00 
15.75 
17.50 


Larger Contracts up to $10,000 written in 


proportion. 


For further information and particulars, includiug “‘ The Home Builder” sent free on applica- 


PROVIDENT HOME BUILDING SOCIETY, 


204 Temple Court, New York’ 


Office open Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evenings from 7 to 9 o’clock. 


the architect was required to plan the 
structure so that there should be no such 
rooms. Whef the building is completed it 
will be seen that this has been accomplished 
with no loss of office space. The outer wall 
of the building touches the shaft on one 
side. On another the toilet rooms are built 
on every floor. The elevators face a third 
ate while the stairways form the fourth 
wall. 


CLARK HOUSES COMPLETED. 


West Seventy-fourth Street Project Said 
to be the First of Its Kind. @ 


With the renting of the first of the eight- 
een houses built by the Clark estater on 
Seventy-fourth Street between Central Park 
West and Columbus Avenue, the question of 
the success of this unique venture is 
brought into prominence. According to the 
builders it is the only case on record in 
which over a million dollars has been ex- 
pended in a real estate operation of this 
character purely as an investment, for it is 
the intention of the managers of the estate 
to hold this property permanently, depend- 


ing entirely on their ability to lease all | 


the eighteen houses. 


| 


i 


| 


In the face of the seemingly growing ten- | 


dency on the part of the public to refuse 
to purchase the more expensive houses cost- 
ing $200,000 and more, a great number of 
which have been built during the past three 
years, it will be worth noting how the 
public, will receive this newest’ proposition. 
The rentals of these houses will range 
from $6,000 ,to $8,000 a year. In many 
of the larger apartment hotels it is impossi- 
ble to secure a suite of as many rooms as 
these houses contain for as little money. 
“Of course,” said Percy Griffin, the 
architect who designed the dwellings, “ the 
question yet to be decided is simply, wheth- 
er the people who ordinarily would choose 
an apartment hotel will prefer one of these 
houses, Yearly leases will be made for the 
benefit of those who may want to live 
here only that long, but who also want 
home comforts while they do live here. 
“Another peculiarity of these houses is 
that each one is not only fireproof, but it 
is flanked on each side by a row of struct- 
ures also absolutely fireproof. It is not 
often that one finds a row of houses cov- 
ering a distance of 450 feet on a street, all 
of which are built of absolutely fireproof 
construction.” : : 
Another circumstance which Mr. Griffin 
says will prove of the greatest value in 
renting is that each one of the eighteen has 
some distinctive feature in the matter of in- 
terior arrangement. Although the partitions 
in every case are permanent and will not 
be changed to suit the convenience of the 


‘intending tenant, his objections to any one 


particular arrangement are expected to be 
overcome by the different planning of one 
of the other houses. 

Whether the’ project proves a success or 
ovherwise, the er novelty of the plan will 
eause considerable interest among real 
estate men, and this property will be 
watched closely during the next few 
months. 


TRACT SOLD NEAR BABYLON. 

An important sale of property on the 
south shore of Long Island has just been 
effected by Broker Jeremiah Robbins of 
Babylon.@ The property consists of the 
southerly part of the Copiag Place Farm, 
owned by Elbert Strong and located on the 
Merrick Road between Babylon and Amity- 
ville. It contains 328 acres, with about 
two miles of waterfront. This property 


has been in the Strong family since 1815, 
when Samuel Strong, after selling the neck 
of land which is now Islip, pase ased Co- 
piag Neck from Jesse Conklin. 

The —". purchasers are a syndicate of 
New ork men, headed by Charles H. 
Shaw, well known as an operator in large 
ecronpe tracts and waterfronts on Long 
Island within the last two or three years. 
Jnr orice in the present transaction is 


. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PRIZES. 


Miss Emma Newkirk of California and 
Hugh Jennings of This City Win 
Awards for Best Physical 
Development. 


The Physical Culture Exhibition at the 
Madison Square Garden ended last night 
with the announcement of the decisions in 
the various athletic and other events which 
had been in progress during the week. The 
two days’ go-as-you-please foot race was 
won by William Davis, a Mohawk Indian, 
who made 87 miles 7 laps. Peter Hegel- 
man, the old-time pedestrian, was second, 
with 86 miles, 7 laps; John A. Glick was 
third, with 85 miles 3 laps; Robert F. 
Hallen was fourth, with 84 miles 7 laps; 
John Dale was fifth, with 78 miles 3 laps, 


ona Fred Hayde was sixth, witk 71 miles 
aps. 
A series of running and other athletic 


“events for men who had fasted in the 


Garden during the preceding séven days 
was decided, and purses amounting to $500 
were awarded according to a system of 
points scored in these events. The first 
prize of $300 was won by Joseph H,. Walton 
with 35 points. The second prize,*of $100, 
was won by Gilman: Low, with 21 points; 
third prize, of $50, went to J. H. Stauffer, 
with 7 points; fourth prize, of -$30, to J. 
Kerrigan, with 6 points, and fifth prize of 
20, to Eugene Estoppey, with 5 points. 
Announcement was made of the decision 
in the competitions for _the best-developed 
men and women, which had been one of 
the features of the show. In the men’s 
competition the first rT of $500, was won 
by Hugh Jennings of this city; the second 
prize, of $250, was won by Karl Victor of 
St. Louis, Mo.; third prize, of $150, went to 
Harry Bickman of this city, and fourth 
prize, of $100, to W. E. Clements of Lon- 
don, England. 

In the women’s competition the first 
rize of $500 was won by Miss Emma New- 


irk of Santa Monica, Cal.; secend prize | ! 
of $250 went to Miss. Jeanette Baier of | 
pine of $150 to! 


Minneapolis, Minn.; third 
Miss Beatrice Marshall of this city, and 
fourth prize of $100 to, Miss Anne Oxley 
of Sheffield, England. 

The wrestling competition was won by 
Thomas Jenkins, with Hyalmar ULudin sec- 
ond, and August W. Johnson third. The 
summary of the athletic events follows: 
Running High Jump, for Women.—Won dy Miss 

Catherine Ryan, with 4 feet 2 Inches; Miss 

Coleman, second, with 3 feet 2 inches; Miss 

Winklund, third, with 2 feet 11 inches. 
50-Yard Run, for Men Who.Have Fasted Seven 

Days.—Won by Joseph H, Walton; Wilman 

Low, second; J. Stauffer, third; Frank C, Cun- 

ningham, fourth. Time—0:06. 

220-Yard Run, for Men Who Have Fasted Seven 
Days.—Won by,Joseph H. Walton; Gilman 
Low, second; J. Stauffer, third; Frank C. 
Cunningham, fourth. -‘Time—0:27. 

One-Mile Run, for Men Who Have Fasted Seven 
Days.—Won by Joseph H. Walton, Eugene 
Estoppey second, J.. Kerrigan third, Gilman 
Low fourth. Time—6:52. 

Throwing 56-Pound Weight for Height, for Men 
Who Have Fasted Seven Days.—Won by Gil- 
man Low, with 13 feet;.Joseph H. Walton sec- 
ond, with 12 feet 6 finches; J. Kerrigan third, 
with 9 feet. 

Score by Points—Joseph H. Walton, 35; Gilman 
Low, 21: 3. Stauffer, 7; J. Kerrigan, 6; E. 
Estoppey, 5, 


INDOOR. SKATING RACES. 


E. A.»Taylor of Euclid School won the 
Class A skating race last night at the Cler- 
mont Avenue rink, Brooklyn. Taylor had 
sixty yards’ handicap on Morris Wood, the 
amateur champion of America. Wood 
skated three-quarters of a mile and stopped, 
as the pace was very fast and he was not 


in the best of condition. Kearney and Ly- 
man were neck and neck on the last lap, 
when Lyman was about to fall and caught 
Kearney. putting th e latter out of the race. 
Lyman balanced himself and finished first, 
only to be disqualified. Tayler, who fin- 
ished second. was awarded first place. 
George Bellefeuille of Winnipeg, one of 
the fast amateur skaters of Canada, was 
referee. He is expected to be among the 
entries next week. . McKeefrey of 


Heffley School, with a fifty-yard handicap, 
E. B. Schwartz. 

About thirty school boys started in the 
half-mile interscholastic race, and _ the 
Polytechnic Preparatory School boys had 
things their own way. C. Martin and his 
brother, L. Martin, got first_and second 
places, respectively, and 8S. Eldridge got 
third. Summaries: ’ 


One Mile, Class B, Handicap.—Won by H. Me< 
Keefrey, Heffley School, (50 yards;) E. B. 
Schwartz, Brookkyn, (90 yards,) second; H. W, 
Bender, Brooklyn, (60 yards,) third. Time—-3:11. 

One Mile, Class A, Handicap.—Won by EB. A. 
Taylor, Euclid School, (60 yards;) H. P. Me- 
Donald, New York Athletic Club, (50 yards,) 
second; A. Y. Saroney, New York Athletic 
Club, (60 yards,) third. Time—2:49 4-5. 

Half-mile Interscholastic.—Won by C. Martin, 
Poly Prep, (70 yards;) L. Martin, Poly Prep, 
(40 yards,) second; S. Eldridge, Poly Prep, 
(scratch,) third. Time—1:37 2-5. 


THE WEATHER. 


WASHINGTON, -Jan. 2.—Tife depression that 
covered the Ohio Valley this morning has moved 
rapidly eastward, and is passing off the Middle 
Atlantic Coast to-night, It has been accom- 
panied by snow and slet throughout the Middle 
Atlantic States and New England, with north- 
anes gales off the Southern New England 
Coast, 

An area of high pressure and much colder 
weather is advancing from the westward, the 
crest of the high having,reached the Ohio Valley. 
In the extreme Northwest a second high depres- 
sion appears to be moving eastward along the 
Northern boundary. The effect ‘of this will 
probably be to shorten the duration of the cold 
wave in the central valleys and eastern districts. 

The weather will clear rapidly in the West and 
South, but snow will probably continue Sunday 
in the lake region ond New England. Monday 
will be clear and cold in all districts east of the 
Mississippi. The cold wave will reach the At- 
lantic Coast districts and Northern Florida by 
Sunday, The temperature will rise Sunday 
in the extreme Northwest and Monday in the 
Upper Mississipp! and Missouri Valleys. 

Tie winds along the New England and Middle 
- Atlantic Coasts will be brisk to high northwest; 

on the South Atlantic Coast brisk northwest; on 

the Gulf Coast brisk north, diminishing, and on 

Lake Michigan, fresh northwest, diminishing. 

SPECIAL FORECAST.—Storm warnings are 
displayed on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. Cold 
wave warnings have been issued east of tha 

Mississippi, except in Central and Southern Por- 


da. 

FORECAST FOR SUNDAY AND MONDAY. 
New Jersey, Delaware, snow and colder Sun- 
| day; Monday fair and cold, brisk to high north- 
} west winds. 

New England, Eastern New York, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, snow and cantinued colder Sun- 
day; Mondey feir and cold, brisk to high north 
to northwest winds. 

Virginia and Maryland, snow and much colder 
Sunday; Monday fair and cold, brisk northwest 
wirids. p 

District of Colurmbia, snow, followed by fair 
and much colder Sunday; Monday fair and cold, 
brisk northwest winds. 

North Carolina and South Carolina—Clearing 
and much colder Sunday; cold wave. Monday, 
fair, cold; brisk to high northwest winds. 

Minnesota—Fair and cold Sunday. Monday, 
fair, with rising temperature, fresh northwest 
winds, becoming variable. 

North Dakota and South—Fair and warmer 
Sunday. Monday, fair; warmer in east portion, 

West Virginia—Snow Sunday; colder in east 
portion. Monday, fair. 

Western New York and Western Pennsylvania— 
| Monday. fair, 
i 
' 
| 
4 
' 


Snow and continued cold Sunday. 
brisk north to 


except snow along the lakes; 
northwest winds. 


LOCAL FORECAST.—Snow and continued 
colder; brisk to high north to northwest winds, 

The thermometer registered 19 degrees at 8 
A. M. yesterday; and 17 degrees at 8 P.M. The 
maximum temperature was 26 degrees at mid- 
night Friday, the minimum 11 degrees at 9 P. My. 
The humidity was 75 per cent. at 8 A. M. and 90 
per cent. at 8 P. M. 


ir e, record of temperature for tne twenty-four 

hours enced at midnight, taken from THe New. 

York Trmus’s thermometer and from the ther- 
mometer of the Weather Bureau, is as follows: 

—Weather Bureau.~T: 3. 

1903. = feos, 


122 P.M 39 4 14 
THE Times's thermometer is 6 feet above the 
street level; that of the Weather Bureau is 285 
feet above the street level. 
Average temperatures yesterday were as fol- 


Printing House Square.. «19 
Weather Burea 


u emad 
Corresponding date 1003...........- a 
Corresponding date for last 25 FORTS. vcceces3d 





REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 


ee 


SHER, MOONEY & CO. 


a 


ih ISH, 


> Mii sei i auction at the New York Real Estate 


Salesroom, 161 Broadway, at 12 o’clock noon, 


Thursday, January 14th, 1904, 
Valuable Investment Properties, 


160, 162 & 164 East 70th St., 


“ Bet. Lexington and Third Avs. 

i Three four-story and basement brownstone sin- 
“File flats. Fully rented and in excellent condi- 
“tion throughout. Size of each lot 19.9x100.5. 

> Maps and further particulars at the auctioneer’s 
@ffice, 149 Broadway. Tel. 5740 Cort. 


‘HARRIS B. FISHER, Auctioneer. 


PARISH, FISHER. MOONEY &CO 


will sell at auction, at the New York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 161 Broadway, at 12 o'clock nvon, 
Tuesday, January 19th, 1904, 


Valuable Business Property, 


110 GRAND STREET, , 


Between Broadway and Mercer Street, 
Five-story and cellar, brick and iron-front, 
store and loft building, with elevator. Size of 
lot, 256x106. 11. : 
Maps and further 
office, 149 Broadway. 


JAMES L. WELLS, AUCTIONEER, 


ABSOLUTE SALE at 161 Broadway, N. Y. Real 
Estate Salesroom, Thursday, Jan. 14, noon. 
CHOICE BUSINESS PROPERTY, 


649 SIXTH AVE., 


Ww. 4 abt. 25 feet south 38th St., 4-story brown- 

stone store and apartments, lot 24.5x 60. 

Maps and particulars with Anderson, Pendle- 
ton & Anderson, Attys., 25 Broad St.; Bernard 
Smyth & Sons, 35 Nassau St), or the Auctioneer, 
141 Broadway 


CITY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


POP Orn 


4 
* 
et 


particulars at auctioneer’s 


eee 


$500,000 TO LOAN AT 4° 


On aaa Business, or Apartments. 
ALSO SPECIAL FUND TO LOAN 
On second mortgages, leaseholds, undivided in- 

terests, riparian rights, and building loans. 


JOHN FINCK, 141 BROADWAY 


fine location; rents 
fine investment; 
Thomas Payne, 


$85,000 equity corner flats; 
nearly $24,000; five stories; 
favings bank mortgage. Call, 
96 Broadway. 
ie cintnenttinesciiamettiteatnniasiinsagintiibenpsma> 
Broadway corner, near rapid transit station; ele- 
vator apaftments; rents, $11,000; asking price, 
$110,000; mortgage, $55,000. Palmer, 179 Colum- 
bus Av 
Bix-s 
over 
$15,000 
AV 
Near Waldorf.—50-ft, 
little cash 


required 
Kneeland, Ireland & Co., 


Builders, Attention!—Plots West 42d St., 39.2x 
98 9, _price $22,000: 


West 40th St., 50x98.9, price 
F olsc ym Brothers, 


stores; all rented for 
$23,500; mortgage 
179 Columbus 


with 
price 
Palmer, 


tory tenement, 
$2,800; cash 
at 4% per cent. 


plot, with builder’s loan; 
from responsible man, 
288 Sth Av. 


835 Broadway. 


Bargains! Cold-water ten- 


Bargains! 
Thomas Payne, 96 


and west side. 


east 
flat; actual rent, $4,100; 
will pay twelve per cent. on in- 

179 Columbus Av. 


Sth Av.; five- -story flat, $31,- 
Folsom Brothers, 835 Broad- 





iiSth, near 
$3,458. 


Cheap, 
000; rents, 

wa) 

Near Broadway and 14th.—Corner, 
liquors; thirty rcoms. Folsom 

Broadway. . 


hotel, 
835 


suitable 
Brothers, 


Factory.—8 floors, 
heavy constructions. 


56,000 feet; 
Easton, 


prominent 
206 West 


Corner 
location; 
42d. 
House 
$3,500; 
14th 
Best Bargains Offered!—Flats, 
to $8,000 cash. John Peters, 
Rn ee eli ae A Se 
Colored Property managed by a colored agent. 
Philip A. Payton, Jr.. 67 West 134th. Tel. 
Chance—Five-story flat, 106th, near, Park, $37,590; 
_rer ts, $4,152. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 
5-5 story y double 
Stric ker,” 3,050 


near Mount Morris 
excellent condition. 


Park, 
Duross, 


Fifth Av.; 
155 West 


tenements; $5,000 
200 East 14th. 








5 rooms, bath, boiler. 


150th St. 


flat: 
3d Av., 


range, 


near elevated 
1r 56th St, 

price, $45,000; 
E st 14th. 
“bulle Idings, 
206 42d. 


8 1 ooms; 
3d +Av., 


house, 
8,05 0 


$5,000.—1-family 
station. Stricker, 
St. plot, 45x103; 

John Peters 
: over r 40 
spec ialists, 


fe offer 


vaston, fac ‘tory 


East Side. 
15% net on Murray Hill; modern apartments, 
fully rented; owner leaving town. Kneeland, 
Ireland & Co., 288 Sth . Ay. 


Bare: iin. —Five-story 
000; rents. $2,700. 
Broadway 


$25, - 
835 


116th, near Ist, 
Folsom Brothers, 


Bargain.—Five-story tenement, 61st, near 
$18,500; rents, $1,908. Folsom Brothers, 
Broadway 


105th § 
ot rc 
Téth St 


Piots, east side, 
tempting prices. 


way. 


2d, 


835 


Park.—Beautiful brownstone 
Winterroth, 105 East 


near 
oms, $10,000. 
Ward; 
Broad- 


“and Ninth 
835 


” below 23d. 


Folsom Brothers, 


r 3d, 25x100, $19,- 


, 94th, 
835 Broad- 


Folsom Br others, 


Bargain !—Tenem 
000; rents, $2,200. 
Way 





Gramercy Par 
ital, $2,000; 


basement; 
200 East 


Dw 


$230,000. 


4-story, 
John Peters, 


Store 
$26,000. 


property; excel- 
Peters, 200 East 


nodern, fireproof, new 
egch floor, $25,500. 
14th St. 


style 
John 
sant Park 


$54,000. John 


-Extra wide 
Peters, 200 


apart- 
East 
" near 


Gth § Av.; double tenement, 
$13,500. Folsom 


Brothers. 835. Broad- 


dam, Wes 
Lexington. 


t End, 8th 
Themas 


AV., 
Payne, 


Lenox, 
06 


, Ceniral.—Five-story, three 
Thomas Payn?2, 96 Broad- 


ston A‘ 
£5,500 


seOxit 
> rent, 


near 2d.—5-story double flat 
it baggain Harold Copman, 


and 
2,680 





y tenements and 

211 W 

enue B, 36x1038; 
5 B roadw ay. 


Harper, 
St near 
2 Brothers 
zant ord: r; 
Bt, 
elegant 
St 


puble 
ers, 


5-story a 

John P. 
near Irving 
John Peters 


ten ment; 
°00 East 14th 


“Place: elegant 
200 East 14th. 


aE 500. 


16th St 
, $38,000, 
St.—Five-story double 


4t} tenement; 
$16 N00 Jc yhn Peters, 200 East 


14th St. 


“AY. , hou se for sa le; below 22d St. 
Dvross, 155 West 14th. 
neer 232 St. Fe 


Folsom 


cond 
ulars, Chas 





46. 10x08.8 
nz $18,000 


Choice 
cae nts 


ie ast 


Broth 835 


rri2s; ask- 


Broad way 


near 2d; $28,000; 
835 Broadway. 


modern house, $18.000; will 
155 Fast 62d St 


Private house, near this office; a bargain. 
Hibson, 34th St. and Lexington AV. 


Third Av.—VFive-story 20- family tenement: two 
stores; $24,500. pomn Peters, 200 East 14th St 

Firgt Av.. Vicinity of 59th St.—20-family tene- 
ne nt: $22.00. John Peters, 200 East 14th St. 

Eest 16th St.—Two five-storv tenements; rental, 
$3,909: price $37 John Peters, 200 East 14th, 

detee dip eaetnen $$$. 

Below 14th Street. 


doubls tenement; 
mortgage 4% per cent. 


five-story tencment, 26th, 
$2,900. Folsom Brothers, 





Bareai n—C harming 
pav to eee it Caretaker. 





Chas. 





of 


rentals 
Peters, 


St.—5-story 
$2,100; $18.000; 
200 East 14th 


12th 


vent corner, Ninth Ward, 40x62 


Builders !—Promir : 
$3,000 cash. Duross, 155 West 


price, £32,500; 
14th 
Preminent corner, 
ripe improvement; 
14th. 


East 12th 
$32,000 for 

Columbia St.—5-story front and 5-story rear ten- 

32.000. Johm Peters, 200 East 14th. 


ements: $3 
East 9th St.—t-story modern tenement: $39,000; 


big bargain. John Peters, 200 East 14th. 


Sth Ward: 42x90; 
Duross, 155 West 


near market, 
bargain 


St.—Two five-story tenements; price, 
both John Peters, _200 East 14th. 


Ps 


Avenue A, Near 10th St.—Five-story double tene- 
ment: price. $31,000, John Peters, 200 East 14th. 
Sth St.—5-story, 20-family improved tenement; 
rental, $3,850; $37,000. Peters, 200 East 14th. 
Ninth Ward; rent, $900; 

155 West 14th. 


stable, opposite Cunkhrd docks; siza, 
£22,000. Duross, 155 West 14th. 
below 14th: 89 feet frontage; for 
Duross, 155 West 14th. 


Went Side. 


650x100, Near 5th Av., Atiove 72d St.—Price below 
market value: no casn required. Kneeland, Ire- 

Jand & Co., 288 5th Av. 

Bank St. corner, near proposed tunnel station; 
rented to one tenant; price, $20,000. Edward D. 

Palmer, 179 Columbus Av. 


Three-story house, store; 
price, $8,500. Duross, 


Three-story 
46x70: price, 
East side pilot, 
improvement. 


five-story fiat, 


Cheap.—S4th, near Amsterdam; 
Brothers, 835 


$32,000; rents, $3,684. Folsom 
Broadway. 
dences.—Washington Square to 12th, inclu- 
ow near 5th; $21,000 up. Folsom Brothers, 835 
way. Md = 0. 2 
tory apartment house, West 57th SBt.; 
over $12.000; price, $110,000; mortgage, 
x @t 4 per cent. Paimer, 179 Columbus Av. 


ent Biat St., 50x100; two five-story apartments; 
a) ohn Hoeckh, 650 9th Av. 
a oe Av., near 34th B5t.; $85,000. 
eo tb AY 


| 


1024 St. j 


CITY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


West est Side. 


A Bi Bargain—00th 6, St., .near Columbus Av., 

har e 5-story double “fat, all improvements; 
934 Bt. ° near Park, ‘5-story flat, 27 feet wide, all 
improvements; near 02d St., Central Park West, 
2 very handsome 5-story single flats, 25 feet wide 
each, all latest improvements; 1024 St., near 
Central Park, handsome 5-story double “Hat. 27 
feet wide, hardwood trim, all latest improve- 
ments, offer wanted; Manhattan Av., near 104th 


St.. 2 very handsome 5-story double flats, | 


families on each floor, all improvements, rent 
$2,900, price $36,000 each; 109th St., near Colum- 
bus Av., 5-story flat, 3 families on each floor, 
price $27,500, ‘ent $3,400; near 116th St. and 
Sth Av., 2 handsome §-story double flats, $1 
feet wide, all improvements, price $38,000 

ren: $4,300; 183d St,,.near 7th Av., handsome 
5-story Souble flat, 27 feet wide, all improve- 
ments, price only ,000, rent over $3,100, first 
mortgage $21,000 at 4%%; 133d St., near 7th 
Av., handsome 5-story double flat in Al order, 
price only $25,000, terms to suit; 135th St., near 
7th Ay., 5-story double flat in Al order, price 
on'y $25,000; Amsterdam Ay., near 86th St., 2 
handsome 6-story flats, with stores, 27 feet 
wide, all improvements; also, 2 very handsome 
5-story corner flats, with stores, all improve- 
ments, on ‘Amsterdam Av., near 86th St.; hand- 
som 7-story corner flat on Broadway, near 90th 
St.. 30 feet wide, all latest improvements, and 
many others, for sale and to exchange. For full 
particulars, apply to Fred A. Carli, 171 Broad- 


A RIVERSIDE DRIVE DWELLING 


Extra wide, with permanent side lights, making 
it more dé¥irable than a corner; electric elevator; 
house entirely modern. in every wow F 

CAN BE PURCHASED 


$75,000 Less Than Actual Cost. 


Only & small amotnt of cash re 


WILLIAM R. WARE. 


4F1 COLUMBUS AVE. 81ST ST. 
eeepc 


Just another one of the 
NEW PRIVATE HOUSES, 
157th St., west of 7th Av. drive. 
Medium prices; three- story and basement and 
extension; two baths, three toilets; hardwood 
cabinet trim; decorations and chandeliers to suit 
purchaser; open for inspection 
PICKEN & LILLY CONSTRUCTION co., 
office on premises, 


$32,000.—Manhattan, west side, five- 
story brick triple flat; all ‘the improvements; 
always rented; fine ijocation; near L station; 
rental, $8,500; exceptional opportunity for invest- 
ment; easy terms. Philip D. Mason, 1,012 West- 
chester Av. 
pate te ta 
306 WEST 102D STREET. 
Overlooking Riverside Drive; 8 rooms and bath; 
elevator, steam heat, electric lights; single apart- 
ment house; fooms 26 feet wide; rent, $1,200. 


Janitor or A. K. & R. T. Mackay, 6 Wall St. 


a nrimerasandstshamnesiamaedgumenuniapesiegtecdemamagamniia nanan 

Dwelling, West 118th.—Equity, $13,000, for sub- 

urban home Westchester County. Arthur Du 
Cret, 95 Nassau. 


a, £ 


Bargain! 


rents, 


Single apartment; 
95 


Bargain.—West 103d, 
Arthur Du Cret, 


$2,436; price, $23,000. 
Nassau St.. Manhattan. 


casainushapiemepeessooeyictunehaiaieeaputnasmesasttaisianecarisieaninaaiitananniadtecitatiniil 

Corner Apartment.—West End Av.; equity $100,- 
000; for smaller property. Arthur Du Cret, 
Nassau. 

Columbus Avy. corner, 25x100 ft. on avenue; 
stores and apartments; all rented; price, $75,- 

000. Edward D. Palmer, 179 Columbus Av. 


WEST 80TH.—FIVE-STORY SINGLE APART- 
MENT;-RENTS OVER $2,600; PRICE, $26,000. 


PALMER, 179 COLUMBUS AV. 


West 109th St.—Fiv2-story, 3-family flats; all 
improvements; rents over $4,000; asking price, 
$37,500, Palmer, 178 Columbus Av. 


Above 34th, Near 10th Av.—Five-story, 20-fam- 
ily tenement; full lot; actual rent, $2,322; 
price, $18,000; bargain. Ames, 26 West 3lst. 


FOUR-FAMILY, COLD-WATER FLATS, 
near W. 34th. Rent, $6,100. Price, $29,500 each. 


AMES & COMPANY, 26 WEST 318T ST. 


NEAR 59TH ST. AND 8TH AV 

4-story fine dwelling, private block, $25,000. 

AMES & COMPANY, 26 WEST 31ST ST. 
Snap'--Broadway, near Grand; 46 feet front to 
Mercer; $325,000. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broad- 
way. ¢ 
Attractive five-story flat, 122d, near 

$43,000; rents, $4,500. Folsom Brothers, 
Broadway. 


123d St., West.—Four extra wide five-story flats, 
always rented, for $16,000; bargain price; mort- 

gage, 4%. Thomas Payne, 96 Broadway. 

52d St., S8th-9th Avs.; five-story 
$52,000, John Hoeckh, 650 9th Av. 

West 45th St.; 4-story tenement; 
J. Hoeckh, 650 Oth Av. 

9th Av., near 42d St.; 5-story tenement; 
500. John Hoeckh, 650 9th 


AV. 
124th St., 


7th Av.; 
835 


apartment; 


9,000. John 


$23, a 


near Broadway; elegant flat, 27x100.11; 
$36,000. John J. Hoeckh, 650 9th Av. 


Amsterdam Ay.; 5-story flat, 2 stores; $30,000. 
_John J. Hoec kh, 650 9th Av. — 

Plot, 18th St., near 8th Av., 560x100; old buildings; 
bargain. Duross, 155 West 14th. 

103d St. West.—Elegant five-story single flat; 
rent, $2,800. Thomas Payne, 96 Broadway. 

Broadway, Corner Circle.—13,000 feet; long lease 

or sell cheap. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 


Full lot, 20th St., near 7th: price, $15,000; mort- 
gare, $11,000. Duross, 155 West 14th. 
Cheap.—146th, near 8th, five-story flat, §17,760; 
rents, $1,900. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 


Snap, 114th, near Tth, five-story flat, $31,000; 
rents, $3,452. Felsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 


102d, Near Amsterdam Av.—Two five-story*flats; 
good for stores. W. Walker, 16 East 129th St. 


West 35th St., Near 9th Av.—5-story apartment; 
_$32,000._Hoeckh, 650 9th Av. 

Amsterdam Av.—5-story, 4- ‘family house, 2 stores; 
$33,000. Hoeckh, 650 9th Av. » 


—— 


Washington. Heights. 


Two,lots Washington Heights, $6,500, for single 
plot Bronx. Arthur Dy Cret, 95 Nassau &t., 
Manhattan. 

Lots. —Washington Heights; will 
kind income property. Folsom Brothers, 
Broadway. - 


trade for any 
835 


Brenx. 


THERE IS MORE PROFIT 
to be made ‘in 
BRONX BOROUGH REALTY 
in 1904 
than in any section of 
Greater New York. 
We shall be glad 
to give any information desired 
regarding 
Real Estate 
in this section. 
J, CLARENCE DAVIES, 
149th Street, 3d Avenue, 
and 
Branch, 
156 Broadway. 
BARGAINS, 
25x100, price 
20x100, price 


house, 
house, 


2-family 
3-family 


,4-story store property 


price 


Par- i 


with or without stores..... 35,000 
Terms to suit. 
JACOB KRONENBERGER, 

1,353 Boston Road, near 170th St, 


3-FAMILY HOUSE 

ON UNION AVE. 
VERY LITTLE CASH. 

CLARENCE DAVIES, 


149TH ST., 3D AV. 


MUST SELL. 
FINE SINGLE FLATS, 
IN GOOD LOCATION. 
J, CLARENCE DAVIES, 
149TH ST., 2D AV. 
Attention.—7-room detached house, full lot, 
$2,000. Also plot, 50x96. with 6-room de- 
tached house and stables, $2,100; must be sold. 
O’Hara Brothers, E. 200th+St. & Bedford Park, 
Pronx. 


5-story corner, 


@ /. 


Barghin.—Four-story double flat with stores; 

Webster Av., near Tremont Av.; 4% mortgage; 
price, $18,500: rental, $1.956; terms liberal. 
George E. Buckbee, 1,965 Webster Av. 
Bronx.—Charming privats house: nine rooms; all 

improvements; lot 50x114; $6,500; equity $4,200; 
want flat, tenement. Thomas Payne, 96 Broad- 
way. 


$15,000, for good in- 


Bronx lots, 
Arthur Due Cret, 95 


owners, 


Free, clear, 
come property; 
Nassau. 


1, 2, or’3 family houre, 


$500, cash and upward, 
Weter, 633 Fast 149th, 


near elevated, schools. 
west of 3d, 


Bargain corner Washington Av., near 166th St. 
station, 85x95, $25,500. Folsom Brothers, 835 


;} Broadway. 


with store; will\sacrifice to 


5-story corner flat, 
Losere, 


the right party; must be sold at once. 
871 Brook Av 


New 


vets [ier 


4-story flat; rents, $1,608: price, $16,000; 
Losere. ®71 Brook Av. 


td Av., near 149th. 320x150; good. bulld- 
Folsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 


Send for 


Leasehold, 
ing; cheap. 


investment; in Bronx. 
Polak, 4,030 3d Av. 


Washington Av. corner, 100x120. will sell cheap 
or trade. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 


———oO 
NEW JERSEY REAL ESTATE FOR 
SALE AND TO LET. 


Rochelle Park, N. J.—To let, attractive 11-room 

modern house; hardwood floors, two bathrooms, 
open plumbing, furnace heat, acetylene gas plant, 
large veranda, three open fireplaces, lawn, threa 
acres ground, fruit; stable and outbuildings; five 
minutes from Paterson and New York trolley; 
ean be obtained, partly furnished if desired, at 
a very reasonable price if’taken at once, on ac- 
count of removal. Apply to. C. E. Eckerson, 183 
Hackensack, or J. A, Graham on the 


Flats.—Fine 
list or call 


Main St., 
premises. 


Montclair.—In beautiful Marlboro Park, near 

** Park Street '’ (Erte) Station, school, &c.; ex- 
cellent 10-room house, nearly new, No. 2 Fair- 
fleld St., rent $600. Also sell reasonably, easy 
terms. All improvements, steam, gas, electricity, 
hardwood floors, &c.; refined surroundings; lots 
for sale. Illustrated circulars free. Montclair 
Realty Company. 


For Rape Teese sneer brick house; excellent 
condition; fine location; $7,500; easy terms. C. 
A. Burhorn’s Agency, Hoboken, Jt. J. 


Past Orange. —Modern 4 , $16,000; ee a 


ulin, ssa 


sea dba cilia 
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“REAL ESTATE. 


185 BROADWAY, NEW ae 
CAPITAL, - $1,000,000 
MAXIMILIAN MORGENTHAU, President. 


HENRY S. HERMAN Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL E. JACOBS, Sec. & Treas. 


a % 

A. W. McLAUGHLIN & CO., 
Brokersand Dealers ia Mortz1 325 
128 BROADWAKX. 


20% investment flets, vicinity 34, Wendover, and 
Brook Avenues, Shatzkin, 748 East 17Ist. 


WESTCHESTER REAL ESTATE FOR 
SALE AND TO LET. 


% 


~——rnreaernmn"nv O73! 2 0 O30 ese LALALPL LL 


We make a specialty of Westchester County 

realty; we have the best farms, finest building 
sites; in fact, nearly everything that is for sale 
among the beautiful hills, and by nature the most 
healthy and favored section in Westchester Coun- 
ty; write us and explain what you want and we 
will use our best endeavors to find the ideal 
place. Northern Westchester Realty Co., No. 
East 42d St., New ¥ York City. 


Bargain !—Fine investment: ee home sites. 


ts 
$4_ELMSFORD—$100, 

35 minutes out, Putnam Division New York 
Central. N6 taxes. itle insured, Fare, 8c. 
Smal monthly payments. 

Offenbach, 97 E, 116th St. 


Yonkers. 


AT YONKERS ON'THE'HUDSON, 28 MINUTES 

from 42d St.; access by west side elevated; at- 
tractiv: 12-room, modern house, two lots, hot 
water ‘heating: near station, $8,500; also, 14- 
room house, all improvements, land 100x200; 
stable, &c.; sale to close estate, $14,000; terms, 
$3,000 or more cash; also, spacious residence, one 
acre, stable, &c., best section, $24,000; also, 9- 
room cottage and two lots, near Lowerre Sta- 
tion, $5,500; terms, $1,000 cash. Investment prop- 
erty, stores, &c., paying return of 10 per cent. 
Bellows & Warren, Real Estate, 20 Getty Square. 


LONG ISLAND REAL ESTATE FOR 
SALE AND TO LET. 


LOOK THESE OVER. 


SMITHTOWN—100 acres, 4%, mile from station, 
fine trout nds, stocked, $45 per acre. 

WEST DEER PARK-—80 acres, finest farm- 
ing land, good poate. 11 rooms, large barn; 

a bargain at $3,000. 

PORT JEFFERSON—44 acres, water front, 
good brick a fine views, best neighbor- 
hood, $8,00 

GooD GROUND—2 acres, 100 feet of fine san- 
dy beach, 13-room house, stable, &c.; very 
cheap at $3,800. 

Headquarters or Lous Island Real 


T., B. ACKERSON co., 


140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A bargain at $2,500, half cash; 25-acre farm, 5 
acres cleared; house 7 rooms, barn, sheds, 
shop, hennery, corn crib; stream running through 
property; well located for poultry farm; situate 
one mile from Wyandanch or Deer Park depots, 
Address Jeremiah Robbins, Babylon, L. L 


Call evenings. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE AND TO 
LET—NEW YORK STATE. 


In Tarrytown, N. Y.- —A large three-story brick 

residence, with modern conveniences; good lo- 
cation, above Broadway; about. two acres, with 
lawns, shade, and fruit trees; stable and coach- 
man’s quarters; suitable for a residence, school, 
or sanitarium; near railway stations. Address 
Box 44, care Evening Post. 


———————————— 


_- 


NEW ENGLAND REAL ESTATE FOR 
SALE AND TO LET. 


Fronts 231 
feet on 


Bellevus Ave. 
and contains 167,000 
sq. feet and adjoins 
Casino, Property has 
big future and isready 
for improvement. 
Price very attract- 
ive. Owners may 
take N. Y. City prop- 
erty as part cash, 
H. J. SACHS, 
119 WEST 23D, 
N. Ye City, 
or your broker. 


Farm for sale in the Berkshire Hills—130 acres; 

4 miles from station; good two-story house; two 
good barns; fruit; good view; for sale cheap. 
Address Box 196 Mill River, Mass, 


Dorset, Vermont.—Large modern residence, out- 
buildings; 80 acres; asking $12,000. Folsom 
Brothers, 835 Broadway. 


Wilton, Conn.—Fine large residence, stable, eI 
acres land; price, $4,500. Folsom Brothers, els | 
Broadway. 


Berkshire Hills.—Farms and country estates for 
eng and lease. 8. G. Tenney, Williamstown, 
ass. 


ANDREW L. BUSH.—Safe 10% and 12% invest- 
ments. Springfield, Mass. Bank references. 


Newport, 
RI. 


Ocean House 
Property. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE AND TO 
LET—MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD LPL OPEL LPL LPL LLLP, 


NOW DON’T YOU DO 


better to buy this than to PAY $10 to $20 monthly 
ree) ? This should appeal to young folks espe- 
cially. 

20 MINUTES FROM 34TH ST.; 5c. FARE. 


House & 2 Lots, $850, $10 Monthly. 
House & 3 Lots, $1,000, $12 Month- 
ly. House & 1 Lot, $700, $8 Monthly. 
1 Grass Piot for Housz2 or Pasture, 
mall Brook Running Across, $450, 

$5 Monthly. 


No restrictions; water and gas unexcelled; train 
and trolley service day and night; schools and 
high school; small taxes; sea air; take your good 
wife out to see it. TICKETS FOR THE ASK- 
ING AT 202 East 23d St, at cashier’ s window. 


cquitTRy PROPERTY ONL 


uyers get our tree catalog 
Whers, send us details of your property, 
Phititnn & Wells. 92K Tribune Bulldtng, N_Y. 





For sale, on the east coast of Florida, 20 acres of 

hammock land; orange grove and other fruits; 
house and all other conveniences; best of fishing 
ani plenty of oysters. Apply to W. 8S. Sands, 
Oak Hill, 1, Fla. 


To Brickmakers. —Fine clay land, good quality, 
easily woxked; close to town; bricks much 
needed. Jas. W. Lord, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia. — Partially 
furnished eight-room house: barn; fifteen acres; 
$150 per annum. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 


Chicago property and cash; trade good New York 
business property. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broad- 
way, 





REAL ESTATE WANTED. 


GIBBS & KIRBY, 


2,705 BROADWAY, 

AT 103D STREET. 
Solicit apartment and store property to man- 
age. Have a well equipped office and force to 
take entire charge of all classes of property. 
Bank or private references given. If ,du have 
trouble in caring for your preperty, let us demon- 
strate to vou what we can do. 


COUNTRY. HOTEL WANTED, 


We have a responsible client who desires to 
lease a modern country hotel, furnished, con- 
taining 100 or more rooms; spacious grounds; 40 
acres if possible. Send full particulars, 


Bloodgoos de Saulles & Talbot, 
542 Sth Av., corner 45th St. 


WANTED—FULL PARTICULARS OF ANY 
DOWN-TOWN BUSINESS PROPERTY YOU 

WISH TO SELL OR RENT. 

RULAND & WHITING CO., 5 BEEKMAN ST. 


Our Speciaity—Management of property; eco- 
nomical methods; best returns; references. A. 
V. Amy & Co., St. Nicholas Av., cor. 115th St. 
JOHN J. HOECKH, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 
650 9th Av., near 46th St. 


emall investment prop- 
Folsom Brathers, 835 


Wanted on 5th Av., 
erty, about 25x100. 
Broadway. 

B’klyn broker pro- 
noticed only. Wm. 


Wanted—Double tenement; 
tected; full particulars 
Dank, 386 Grand St... city. 


Flats and tenements wanted for prompt cash 
buyers; send particulars. Thomas Payne, 96 
Broadway. 


Owgers, send 


Exchanging property a specialty, 
Arthur 


particulars. Have many bargains. 
DuCret, 95 Nassau. 


Owners!—Send particulars of vacant stores and 
dwellings; many applicants. Mulvihill, 1,991 
Lexington Av. 


To Let for Business Purposes—Bronx buildin 
store and upper lofts, separately. Ansorge, 
St. and Third Av. 


5-story flat; rentals, $2,088; price, $19,500; mort- 
_Fage to suit. Muhlker, 1,396 Lexington Av. 


Will buy flats or tenements for cash, 110th to 
125th’ Street. Mulvihill, 1,991 Lexington Av. 


Have buyer for 5-story double flat, Manhattan 
or Bronx. R. W., Times, Harlem. 

I want property to sell, Claude E, Lasher, 140 
eee 


or 


52a 


REAL ESTATE \ WANTED. 


REALESTATE <@ 
AGENT, BRUKER, 


APPRAISE R. 


ENTIRE CHARGE TAKEN OF ESTATES. 


LOTS, PLOTS, HOUSES, TENEMENTS, ETC. 
FOR SALE ON THE UPPER EAST SIDE. 


CALL OR ADDRESS, 


.ARTHUR G. MUHLKER, 
1306 LEXINGTON AV., AT 92d St. 


A—WE CAN SELL ANYTHING IN 
New York at Market Value. 


At present we particularly want the following: 
An investment property, 14th to 42d Sts., 5th 
Avenue district, rented to one or two tenants; a 


good avenue corner, suitable for liquor business. | 


Owners obtain quick and satisfactory results by 
dealing with us. Try and be convinced. 
John R. & Oscar L. Foley, 149 Broadway. 


—— 


BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


PROSPECT ‘) 
PARK SOUTH THA 


A REAL BARGAIN, 


beautiful composite design on West- 
minster Road, opens up beautifull 
Large reception hall, music room 
old blue and white. Library in ma- 
hogany; dining room in weathered 
ash. All parquet floors, gas and 
oal ranges; 4 bedrooms; tiled bath. 
Oriental den on second floor. Billiard 
room, 2 bedrooms and bath on third 
loor. Absolutely every improvement. 
Steam heat, window shades, deco- 
rated in imported fabrics. Asphalt 
street. This house cannot be re- 
produced at price we will sell it for 
to-day. i 

Flatbush L from Park Row to 
Beverley Road, our office. 


Dean Alvord, Owner 
256-257 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEA GATE 


NEW YORK HARBOR 


Now is the time to buy at Sea Gate; elegant, 
furnished cottage, every modern improvement, 
13 rooms, with three lots, $10,000; also another 
similar cottage, on ocean side, with four lots, 
at $9,000; parties desiring to locate on this re- 
stricted social residence property can, by ap- 
pointment, make arrangements now. 


WILLIAM P. RAE CO,, 


7* 


ep PRO 


ea. 


203 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


= 
2 
| 


$O99000000000000000009001F 
26TH WARD LOTS AND 
ACREAGE; BROWNSVILLE 
AND VICINITY FOR SALE 
AT LOW PRICES. 


WILLIAS P. RAECOFMPANY, $ 
203 MONTAGUE ST. 


Foley, 


your house, flat, or any real estate you may own, 
ONARD MOODY R. 
and 112 Main. 1182 Prospect. 
GRAFTON & SON, Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn. 
heat: fine order; little cash. Walter Smith, -215 
$864: mortgage $5,000, 3 years; omy $7,250; 
18ST & 
a B’klyn. 
Factory plot, Brooklyn 
Sa a eet a gS 
Flatbush Dwelling.—Every modern improvement; 
“REAL ESTATE FOR EXCHANGE. 
stories; American basement, 
the expensive residence corner 90th, St., with 
$80,000 at 4%, three years; privilege of repay- 
taker on premises; full commission. 
for house of less value 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
TIES, 
John R. & Oscar L. 149 Broadway. 
ed; large incomes: desirable investments; ex- 


no matter whtre it is located; write us, giving 
us lowes peice, terms, etc. 
E. Co., 
187 MONTAG: UE ST., 309 FLATBU SH AV. 
Telephone 105 Main Telephone 
Repaired, Painted, and Guaranteed. 
each; ‘two wide, r story, double brick ‘iets; no 
Montague St., Brooklyn; telephone. 
Neat brownstone single; special bargain; rented 
near Clinton St. Smith, 215 Montague st., Brook- 
lyn. 
MORTGAGE _ A NI S FX Pang. 
HENRY L. REDFIELD, 16 Court St., 
Factory plot, Bre 140x100; two buildings? 
10,400 square feet; $25,000. Folsom Brothers, 
835 Broadway. 
can be had at bargain. Arthur Du Cret, 95 
Nassau. 
A Diuarecid Lot 28%x105; house, five 
184 Riverside 
D . . with Otis elevator; complete 
rive. andin perfect order; adjoins 
space between, affording southern exposure 
equivalente to a corner house; estate mortgage 
ment; will accept city or out-of-town property 
in exchange; bargain to prompt purchaser; -“ 
Payne, 85 Cedar. Telephone 6955—Cort. . 
below = as 5th to Park Aves. 
ash neces sary, 
127 Fifth Ave. 

MINN., - CORNER PROPER- 
free and clear, valued at $! 50,000, Owner will ex- 
change for country place along Hudson River. 
Several fine seven- -story apartment houses, flafs, 

tenements. office and loft buildings: well rent- 
change cash and other property. Thomas Payne, 
96 Broadway; telephone. 


$25.000 equity over savings bank mortgage; ele- 
gant five-story fifteen-family corner flat; rent 

nearly $8,000. Thomas Payne, 96 Broadway. 

Telenhone. 

lots, 


value. 
west side. 


Mount Vernon, fronting 
$10,000 Want three- 
179 Colum- 


Free and clear 
three streets; 
story dwelling, 
bus AV. 
$40,000 equity.elegant avenue corner apartment 
house; rent $10,000; exchang>, part cash ‘and 
other property. Thomas Payne, 96 Broadway. 


Telephone. 


Palmer, 


owners send 


Exchanging property a_ specialty; 
Arthur Du 


particulars; have many bargains. 
Cret, 9 Nassau. 


— 

Four-story brownstone west side dwelling near 

Park; in excellent condition; asking _price 
$27,000; want offer. Palmer, 179 Columbus #v. 


Bronx Lots; Free; clear $15,000; for good in- 
come property; owners. Arthur Du Cret, 95 
Nassau. 


Brooklyn. - Bedford Av.—Four-stoty flats: equity, 
$25,000: exchange. Thomas Payne, 96 Broad- 
way; telephone. 
Eieht-story, fireproof 
$11,300; exchange country, 
West I4th. 


business ss building: 


city. Duross, 155 


and investment; 


acreage, 
835 


Out-of-town property, 
Folsom’ Brothers, 


trade city property. 
Broadway. 


Bensonhiirst Lots.—$4.000,equity and cash, for 
tenement. John Peters, 200 East 14th St. 


Ten Brooklyn lots, with little cash, for improved 
property: owners. Arthur DuCret, 95. Nassau. 


Improved tenement for suburban cottage; free 
and clear. John Peters, 200 East 14th St. 


TO LET FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


A.—A.—A.—Factories, buildings. floors, 
rooms; all locations. Dow & Kaven, 
ists, 235 Broadway. 


Bargain.—Five floors, 25x75: 
er, engine; concrete floors. 
42d 
Exceptional 
turers; 122.000 feet, 
Easton, 206 424. 


Building for wagon manufacturers; s; 4-story. 50x 
100, between 42d and 59th. Eastort206 42d. 


sales- 
Special- 


large elevator, boil- 
Easton, 206 West 


Opportunity!=For candy manufac- 
(15 lots ground,) $14,000. 


Manufacturers *—We are building 100x100, 56,000 
feet; strong, heavy power. Faston, 206 W. 42d. 
Sth Av.—Corner modern building, near 42d; long 
lease; bargain. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 


Elegant 6th Av., floor; would make excellent 
manicure parlor. Duross, 155 West 14th. 
Buildings, stores, lofts, salesrooms in desirable 
locations; complete Hist. Duross, 155 West 14th, 
826 Canal Strect, large, light loft, 25x55, $35 
month. Elliott & Jaffray, 68 William. 
Apartment hotel to lease, best section, for term; 
rare chance, Folsom Brothers, 835 Broadway. 
; FACTORY Sr eCtaL ase. 
Easton, 206 West 4 Telepowe, 4,288—38th. 


rent. | 


TO LET FOR E BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


tatiana megane 
6 AND8 ae 22D ST. 
Near 5th Av. 
FIRST FLOOR & OFFICES; 
Corner Washington piace 


and Mercer St., 
five Lofts, single or together; 
area 4,000 or 11.000 sq. ft. each. 
Inquire H, J. SACHS,«119 West. 23d St. 


Importaat Fifth Ave. Corner, 


near 34th St., 
will be altered and leased for 21 years and re- 


newals. 
OGDEN & CLARKSON, 


127 Fifth Avenue. 


Sth Av. Buildings and Stoxes, 
BETWEEN 14TII AND 34TH STS., 
TO LEASE--LONG TERM. 
LOUIS SCHRAG, 124 WEST 23D. 


For Rent—Large store, near 14th St., adjacent 

Gansevoort Market; splendid location wholesale 

business; about 4,800 square feet; will divide; 
{ facing two streets; wide walk, awning. Osgdod, 
| 14 9th Av. 

OFFICES AND STUDIOS. 

23d St., 131 —— 147 West, near 6th Av. 
Rents, $18 to $36; elgyator, steam heat. 

LOU Is SCHRAG, _ 124 We West 23d St. 


~ 70 GREENE 8S STREET. 
2d and 3d lofts, 26x90 each, to rent 
for light manufacturing. Rent, $900. 
Firm of L. J. Carpenter, 41 Liberty St. 
To Let—Store and basement, 35 and 37 Wooster 
St., near Grand; 50x100; splendid light; $3,600; 
use of elevator; long léase. O. Lifidemann & Co., 
85 Wooster St. 
Attractive corner offices, 835 Broadway; north 
light; elevator; $10 up. Folsom Brothers, 835 
Broadway. 


Attractive offices, 
elevator, heat; $7 up. 
Broadway. 


Stores, lofts, buildings, offices; exceptionally fine 
list, in desirable localities. Folsom Brothers, 
85 Broadway. 


26 WEST 31ST ST., NEAR 5TH AV. 
Floors, 25x70; elevator; steam heat; 
new building. Apply on premises. 


Sth Av., Near Holland House.—Fine first loft, 
suitable tailor, dressmaker; elevator; steam 


heat. Kneeland, Ireland & Co., 288 Sth Av. 


Fourth (top) floor, 45x200; woodworkers; all im- 
provements; $1,800; exceptionally good. Easton, 
206 West 42d. 


Apartment hotels, 
returns on money invested. 
835 Broadway. . 


Entire six-story building, 78 Bowery, near Canal; 
25x100: store and basement separate. C. N. 

Aborn, 503 5th Av., or your own broker, 

William Sc., 259, near Chambers.—New 7-story 
building; elevator, electric light, power; store 

and basement; will rent separate; rent low. 


facing two streets, 40x125, whole- 
$3,000. Duross, 155 West 


studios, 131 East 34th St.; 
Folsom Brothers, 835 


best sections, paying excellent 
Folsom Brothers, 


Large store, 
sale market district, 
th. 


Large three-story stable, 13th St., near Sth Av.; 
rent reasonable. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broad- 
way, s : 
/ LOF®TS AND FACTORIES. 
A LARGE AND COMPLETE LIST. 
AMES & COMPANY, 26 WEST 31ST ST. 


A THIRD LOFT, 50x90, 81 WORTH ST., WEST 
OF BROADWAY; HEAT AND ELEVATOR. 
RULAND & WHITING CO., 5 BEEKMAN ST. 
A six-story building, 536 Pearl, corner Elm. St., 
will be improved to suit tenant; possession any 

time. Ruland & Whiting Co., 5 Beekman St, 


APARTMENT. HOTELS, 


. 
NO RRA ORY 


A SELECT 


FAMILY HOTEL, 


*THE GRAMPION,.” 
St. Nicholas Av., between 119th and 120th Sts. 
Tel., 3,892—Morningside. 

Few small Sultes left, furnished or unfurnished; 
private telephones; exceptional cuisine (optional;) 
full service; lowest rates up town; small families; 
references; diagrams, &c., of manager. 


~NEW ST. PAUL HOTEL. 


Fireproof, beautifully furnished: transportation, 
accessibility unexcclied. 
50 single rooms 
20 rooms, private bath. 
40 rooms, private bath. -$10.50 and up. 
70 suites, private bath $15 and up. 
High-class restaurant; popular prices, 
60TH ST., CORNER COLUMBUS AV. 


HOTEL IRVING 


26 GRAMERCY PARK. 


One furnished and one unfurnished apartment, 
consisting of 2 rooms and bath, 00 per week, 
including meals for two persons. James Knott, 
Proprietor. 


7 per week, 
ecveews 9 per week, 


APARTMENTS TO LET—UNFUR: 


NISHED. 


‘|| THe GANOGA 


35-37 EAST 27TH ST. 


New and Select Apartment Hotel. 
Full hotel service; a la carte restaurant. 
Descriptive Booklet on application. 


2,067-69 Seventh Avenue, 


One door above 12384 St. Eight rooms and bath; 
all improvements; one desirable apartment; at- 
tractive and modern; steam heat, hot water, gas 
ranges; resident janitor; reasonable rent. Inquire 
on premises or of Horace 8S. Ely & Co., 21 Lib- 
erty St. and 27 West 30th St. 


ELSINORE. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, 
502-504 WEST 151ST ST. 

6 ROOMS AND BATH, ELEVATOR AND 
HALL ATTENDANCE; ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND 'PHONE. RENT, $40. WILL BE DECO- 
RATED TO SUIT. INQUIRE ON PREMISES. 


““STUYVESANT”: 


17 LIVINGSTON PLACE, COR. 17TH ST., 
fronting Stuyvesant Park; suites seven and nine 
rooms and bath; elevator, telephones, electric 
lighting; ajl modern conveniences; rents $900 to 


SOHN G. FOLSOM, No. 14 Bible House. 
Send. for booklet. 


CAMERON, 


ST. NICHOLAS AV., COR. 126TH ST. 
NEW AND MODERN; nosnee HOUSE, 
RENTS, $45 TO 860. 
Conveniently located; electric light free day 
and night; elevator service; liveried attendants; 

reception rooms. 


-“ TREVYLLIAN.’ 


NOS. 136-142 EAST 17TH ST., 
Suites 4, 5, and 6 rooms and bates all-night 
elevator* service: electric Hghting, telephones; all 
modern. conveniences; $480 to $720. 
JOHN G. FOLSOM, N No. 14 Bible House. 


THE GRANTLEY, _ 
557 WEST 124TH ST. 


Six and seven rooms, elevator apartments; all 
modern’ conveniences; $35 to $50; also doctor's 
apartntent. ' Premises, or ERNST, 55 Liberty St. 


CLEMENT COURT. 


Handsome apartments, 6-7 rooms, every im- 
provement; elevator, moderate rents. Office, 
1442 Madison Av., 99th. S 


82D ST., 16 EAST. 


BACHELORS. 


High-class house; remodeled throughout; latest 
plumbing; choice apartment; valet; breakfast; 
telephone, 
| ONLY ONE LEFT. 

\" 14th St.. 227 East; apartments, 7 rooms, bath; 

every modern improvement: excellent condition; 

rent, $40. ‘Agent, Pocher & Co., 40 West 34th St. 
FREE TO JAN. 15TH. 

2,337 Broadway, near 85th.—Handsome 7-room 
apartment, bath, all improvements; rent only 
$85. Agent, Pocher & Co., 40 West 34th St. 


Exceptional Chancé.—Five floors, rs, 25x75; large 
elevator; newly renovated; West 45th. Easton, 

206 424. 

Apartment.—55 East 11th; six rooms; bath; mod- 
ern improvements; $30. Folsom Brothers, 835 

Broadway, 

18th St., 12 West.—Apartment, eight rooms, ev- 
ery modern improvement; possession immediate. 

See janitor. 

Apartment, 131 East 24th; two rooms, bath, ele- 
vater, heat, $30. Folsom Brothers, 835 Broad- 

way. 


Three rooms and bath; 
ment; San Marino, 
West 112th. 


5 light rooms, bath, 
building; rent, $34. 


Brooklyn. 
Apartments.—Seven large, light rooms and bath; 
open plumbing; hot water; steam heat; $30 to 
$35. 195 Hopkinson Av., Brooklyn, one block from 
Saratoga Av. ‘*L”’ Station. 


improved elevator apart- 
Cathedral Heights, 509 


every improvement; new 
Duross, 155 West 14th. 


176th St.. 769 East, Corner 3d Av.—5 rooms, 
bath, steam heat, hot water, $20. Janitor. 


5 rooms and bath; halls heated, $15. See janitor. 
8,322 3d Av., near 164th St. 


APARTMENTS TO LET—FURNISHED 


LLL LAL 


82D ST., 16 EAST. 


BACHELORS. 

High-class house; remodeled throughout; latest 
plumbing; choice apartment; valet; breakfast; 
telephone. Otek 

THE BGRLERGTDS. 3 LON. 10 WE 0 WEST 30TH ST., 


Peter, sear baa St eee inant, 


CITY HOUSES TO LET—UNFUR- 
NISHED. 


Houses, furnished or unfurnished; desirable lo- 
cations; rents, $1,000 to $12,000. Folsom, Broth- 

ers, 835 Broadway. 

Only $3,750 rent; foursstory . basement, “aa 
Easton Co., factory specialists, 206 West 424. 


CITY HOUSES ‘TO O LET—FURNISHED. 


Rooming house, 20 rooms; profit, $3,000; rent, 
$116; price, $1,200. Duross, 155 West 14th. 


Mouse, furnished, Astor egtate, 14th St.; rent, 
$116; price, $1,500, Duross, 155 West 14th. 


eS 


INSTRUCTION. 


nm 


MANHATTAN, 


a 


EASTMAN 
SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK and POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Our Complete Commercial Course appeals with 
Special force to Grammar and High School gradu- 
ates who desire to enter business thoroughly quali- 
fied to earn a living from the start. For nearly 


Half a Century 


we have prepared, each year, more than 1,000 
young men and women for business pursuits. You 
can make no mistake in selecting a school*at 
which 46,000 of the most substantial and success- 
ful business men of the country have obtained 
their training. 

The New Year is the best time to begin. The 
office is open both day and evening. Call or 
write for catalogue. 


HENRY V. GAINES, Principal, 
119 West 125th St., New York. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRIT- 
MILLER ING, BOOK-KEEPING, 
SCHOOL, 


ARITHMETIC, and PEN- 

MANSHIP are the essential ele- 

ments in a successful clerk’s 

make-up. No business school 

is better known than the MIL- 

— SCHOOL. Our work is 

crisp—straight to the point— 

1,133-1,135 ee ~ in - 
eading banks, railroads, pub- 

Broadway, lic departments, and business 
‘ houses of this city. Day and 

night sessions. Employment 

Cor., 26th St. departuent for graduates. 
New York Send for booklet. AN OLD 

. SCHOOL AND A THOROUGH 


SCHOOL. 
WAKEUP! WAKE UP! sssiuien 
Dentist. 
This is the only well- -paying profession that 
is not overcrowded. You can become pro- 
ficient in a short time, without giving up 
your present occupation, and command a 
large income. Send for booklet. 


L. J, WEINSTEIN, 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. _ 


Bowery Bank Bldg., 230 Grand’St., 


Become a 


ACKARD 


means THOROUGH cen everything 
pertaining to Business Education 


Individual Instruction. Six months for busi- 
ness preparation before Summer vacation. 


PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
4th Ave. and 23d St. 46th Year. 
Day and Evening. Enter at Any Time 


Stenography, Typewriting, Te- 
legraphy, Bookkeeping and all 
commercial branches taught, 
day and evening. 


THE PAINE uptown 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1,931 BROADWAY, CORNER W. 65TH ST. 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


34 E. 60th St. Founded 1879. 
West Side Branch B'way Areade, B’way and 
65th; Brooklyn School, 177 Montague St. Instruc- 
tion to men and women. B. Meras, Director. 


French thoroughly taught; correct pronunciation 
a conversation easily acquired. Mlle. Abry, 
242 West 52d St. 


Berger, 106 East 23d St.—French verbs; eight les- 
sons insure correct use or no charge; specialty. 


MUSICAL. 


BPP LLP LDL LLL vrerwrywooereoerr 
PALESTRINA 
CATHOLIC MUSIC ACADEMY. 
Encouraged and Approved by the Ecclesiastical 
ee 
Directors: Rev, Fr. Bonaventure, 0. F. M., and 
Sig, Cav. Dante del Papa, 

The object of this academy shail be to teach 
and propagate Sacred and Artistic Music accord- 
ing to the principles of the true art, and the reg- 
—— laid down by the Sacred Congregation of 

tes. 

Matriculation fee, $10.00; Monthly tuition, $5.00, 
Room 305, 489 5th Ave, 


German planist, thorough teacher of classical 
and modefn music, wishes some pupils; terms 
moderate. Music, 1,040 Times, Harlem. 





— 


DANCING ACADEMIES. 


MISS McCABE’S 


DANCING ACADEMY 
112, 114, & 116 WEST 18TH * STREET. 
8 doors west of 6th Av. L Station. 

SEPARATE ROOM FOR PRIVATE LESSONS. 

Classes every afternoon and evening; new 
classes forming; private le&Sons any hour, $1; 
waltz and two-step guaranteed in 6 private les- 
sons, $5; 4 lessons, $1; quarter, 24 lessons, $5; 
lady and gentleman assistants; receptions 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings; circulars. 


HARVARD ACADEMY, | 


436 AND 138 WEST 23D. 
ED. J. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR, 

The leading dancing academy of all New York, 
Accessible, attractive, spacious, popular, and al- 
Ways the best patronized. Extensive alterations 
and improvements have just been completed 
greatly enlarging the floor space, and increasing 
the comfort and convenience of our pupils. 

Glide and half-tone waltzes taught. 


Rp EMEY’ : “tH ST. a STHAY: 


Class and private lessons afternoon, evening; 4 
lessons, $1. All the following dances guaranteed 
for $5 in 5 strictly private and 4 class lessons: 
Waltz, Two-step, Polka, Schottische, and Lan- 
clers. Send for large descriptive booklet. 


SEIGEL’S COLONIAL DANCING ACADEMY, 
101st St. and Columbus Av. 

Waltz and two-step guaranteed in strictly 7 
vate lessons, $5; 24 class lessons, $5; 4 class les- 
sons, $1; trial private lesson, one dollar; recep- 
tions Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

Call or write for circular. 


Howe's School, 102 West 42d, corner 6th Av.; 

strictly private lessons our specialty; ladies in 
attendance to practice with gentlemen morn- 
ings, afternoong, evenings; private lessons $1; 
always open, 


83.—THE WALTZ—83. ° 

Correct waltz guaranteed. Strictly private les- 
sons until satisfied. Failures impossible. Wilson, 
830 East 14th. 
Ferst’s Private D Dancing School, 87th St., 3¢ 

Av.—Private classes evenings, including Satur- 
day, 8 to 10:30; private lessons morning, after- 
noon, evenings: circulars, 


-_ 


FOR SALE. 
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RAAAAAAANRASASSS 


ROLL TOP 


DESKS. 


errnc E FURNITURE 
rent variety of 
a © and price. 
Te G. 
111 Fulton St. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Typewriters, any 
style, rented, $2.50 to $4. All rent 
applies if bought within 6 months. 


GENERA TYPEWRITER 


EXCHANGE, 
239 Broadway, Cor. Park PI. 


bs Typewriters. —All standard makes rented and 

t in perfect order, ribbons and stands free. 
Machines sold from 20 to 50 per cent. less than 
manufacturers’ prices, and covered with our 
utual yearly guarantee. Cash or monthly _ pay- 
ments. F. 8S. Webster Company, 317 Broadway, 


Tel. 5240 Franklin. 
WALL PAPER BARGAIN SALE. 
2,000,000 ROLLS. 
Blanks, 1%c; ts, 2c; embossed, 3%4c; ingrains, 
4%4c: tiles, tapeStries, 6c; silks, 12%c upward; 
borders to match. J. Becker, 166 and 172 3 Becker, 166 and 172 2a St st. 


—New and second-hand few and second-hand of t all 


kinds and makes; safes bought, 
cachaneet, and repaired. 

M. MOSSMAN, 
ee nee Maison Lane. Tel. 1423 John. 


Desks. roMtops; partitic roMtops; partitions, railings, tables, safes, 
letter presses, counters, shelving; stores, offices 
fittea. Finn Brothers, 32 Centre St., between 


Reade and Duane. 

Typewriters rented, $2 up; supplies, repairing. 
Tel. 5986 Cortlandt, Central Typewriter Ex- 

change, 203 Broadway. 


ea See 

Weekly Payments.—Diamonds, watches, jewelry. 
Call, write, or telephone, James Bergman, 37 

Maiden Lane. 

High grade typewriters rented and sold. Best 
Typewriter Exchange, 68 Park Place. 


BILLIARDS. ; 
Q_aoaoeeG—nreees ae ne eee 

Billiard and Pool Tabies, solidly 

made; en arese Light- 


ning, accurate. d 
Decker. est. 1850 nyOs cast oth 3 


AUCTION SALES, 


RARAR RRA AR RA RAN NAAR AARARARAARABABRAA 


! —. 


ere 


Ra mond & Whi 
TOURS. AND TICKETS BYER 


CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO~ 


4 Special vestibuled: traits, with 

ning, library, and observation: ¢: 
fording every comfort and luxury in t 
and including principal places of 
esque and historic interest. h t 
to Califormia. without change, .D 
15, and frequently thereafter. Eli 
way, round-trip tickets or tickets: u 
ing every travelling and hotel expense. 


ORIENTAL LANDS 


Leaying New York January 5, the! 

be a delightful tour of three ‘mio 
Italy, Egypt, the Holy Land, T é 
Greece. The.arrangements thro 

first class and the itinerary’ serena 
ranged that ample time may ‘be “given, at 
all points of interest. Z 


FLORIDA AND NASSAU 


Tickets provide for all travelling and 
expenses. Good returning w May 
Passengers’can shorten or prolong oa: 
apy place at pleasure. 


OTHER TOURS 
to Hawali, Japan, Around the wirtd, eto,\) 


Railway and. Steamship Tie’ 
to al! points. 


Circulars on application ~ 


New York Boston Philadelp 
25 Union Sq 306 Washington St 1005 hest: 


Pittsaburch Chicago 
Westinghouse ‘Building. 232 Ss. 


—_—-— 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, | 


GRAND. & UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Exemplify oe highest ideals of the 

struction. r- large and aa 

bm 4 STEINWA CHICK BRING: 
other well-known 


*FTHE REGAL PIANO PL : 


the latest-and best of all 
For small. rooms our LI 
has no rival.: Rents Spo on pursheas. 
MATHUSHEE: & 8O B’WAY, ‘COR a 


PIANOS TO REI 
CARTAGE FREE. 


Part Rent Allowed if P 


LURCH PIANO u 
853 4th Av., near 26th $ 


THE ‘GIA! Ni Basic a 
LOVING PU : 
Special inducements on pte 
Used pianos of other makes, $1 ue : 
EASY ne ma 8S TO 
3°EAST 14TH ST. f 
ANDERSON. * Co., 370" Fulton St., 5 
CAREFUL BUYERS WILL VISIT 
JAMES & HOLMSTROM, — 
23 EAST M4TH ST., 
Waeee they will find PIANOS-TO [eT 
EMAND, on most attractive terms. : 
a our wonderful Transposing 
peaaes, also the felonies bargains: § 

arge and small uprights; Decker G 
ering upright, $150, and new pianos at 
logue and Bargain List by mail, 

Over 70,000 satisfied purchasers in’ the last 60 
7 Sanufactureia’ prices and 3 years to = 
gains in used pianos, all makes, from 125 
Renting, exchanging. Write for 1904 catalc 
and list of used pianos. 

128 WEST 42D ST., NEAR BROADWAY. 

JACOB’ BROTHERS’ PIANOS” ~ 

Give perfect and lasting satisfaction; you 
buy them.on easy payments, at prices 
ound 1 pianos finished Mike new; Dest a up. 
“Jacob Bros,. 21 Bast 14th St 

ST ma i ee PIANC NO Oi 


The Invisible Pl AN lays an 
Any one can play it. Cash or installmer 


citals daily, warerooms, 123 5th Av., near 


RELIABLE CONHOR | PIAN 


for sale and rent; easy terms; h 

pairing; catalogues mailed. 4 EL’ “fea St. < 

Upright, good condition, brilliant ton 
kes in trade; $6 monthly; rentals. 


25 East 14th St. 
seme ase Wy, rtist 


Great _ Value—Upright, 
om upright, $1 
“Brook lyn. 
Piano player, uke x: 
worth staridard music, $180. 
42d St. 
Bargaine.—Upright. pianos, $365, 
instaliments. Winterroth, 106 1éth 
98 Sth Av. 


THE PLACE FOR PIANO BARGAINS 18: ACOB 
BROTHERS, 487 FULTON 8T., BR é 
Knabe upright, good order, $185. Pease, 128 

West 42d St-- 


aan seers canemneceenpiicioentiagians ne 
Steck upright, tm made for small room. Pease, 
128 West 42d S ‘ 


MEETINGS. 


AARAARARA ARAL 
THE ANNUAL MEBTING OF THE Eh baa eae 

holders’ of M. L. HILLER & SONS will 
place on Monday. January 14th, 1904. Pha 
o'clock noon, at 101 Gold Street, New York, 
the election of Directors and such other bu 


as may properly —- peter ne Iie Batre 


latest model 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted. —First-class agent or 
treasury stock of reputable oil i co 

pany, paying monthly dividertds; has 

three hundred acres oil producing territory * : 

diana, with ninety-seven wells; no dry 

properties thoroughly tested. appli 

to A. G. E., 142 Times Office.” 


Wanted—Party to. invest $3,000 and able to | 
vote personal attention to new toilet p: 
tion accomplishing wonderful results and & 
didly indorsed; salary and income guaran 
party. Call or address Rose Mfg. 
East 23d St., New York. ' 


| Wanted—The selling agency or to re 
firm in Philadelphia and vicinity on ¢ 
sion for some staple article; ledal 


ed 


| New York reference- Address, Philadel 


139 Times, Down-town. 


Art, stationery, and picture framing 

sale, or take partner; elegant store; fine 
tion; $1,500 required. Opportumisy. Box, 
Times, Up-town. $ 


Owner will build apartment hotel, 50x10 
Waldort r responsible tenant; rent, | 
net. Kneeland, Ireland & Co., 5th 


Partner wanted with $1,000; good 
making money; only one of its ‘ind. 
fered; for information, S. M., 1,364 B 


Ola- established boarding house; 40 
owner must sell. Duross, 155 West. 14 


PURCHASE AND EXCH 


THE ANTIQUE. FURNITURE _EXCE 
156 West 34th St., near 7th 
The particular shop for ‘bargains; ’ 
lonial, Chippendale, and other origh 
tions; odd pieces, every desert 
don’t fail to ce to call. Remember, 156. 


eee (ee 
Exceptional C Chance.—Business man or | 
join mee ae 


1 princtpal 
** Beaiwork,’’ Box Tinos Deticn ' 


Cotns.—$1.60 re for gold dollars, 
pieces. Boo (new edition, 
rare coins, 10c. Low, 287 4th Av.. 


Cash pas for pawnticke’ 
revolvers, platinum, + 
Kleinman, 250 8th Av. 


Highest prices for gen 
ing; will l call any time. Wi 


. LOANS. 
WE ADV! 


TO SALARIED 
without mortgage, 
friends or emplo: 


Sar 


Kut! lis books at auction afternoon } 
evening, 185. Park Row, Msi -~: 
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GALENDARS 


Calendars for 


a 


nday, Jan. 4. 


UNITED BYATES CIRCCIT ‘COURT-W . 


J.—Qpens in Room 100, 
11 A. M. Jury causes. 


Post Office Building, at 
Preferred causes. * 


96—McelIntyre vs. Mathies.|416—McCann vs. Jay, 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT—Lacombe, 
J.—Opens in Room i124, Post Office Building, 
atiiA. M. Jury causes. 


538—Burns. vs. Central 

Vermont Ry. Co, 
32—U. S. vs. Neeley. 
64—U. 8S. vs. Jno. P. 

Conklin Co. 
101—Conway vs. Gould. 
102—Richter - vs. 

Hanneman. 

108—McGill ve. 

B. & H. Co 
105—Fahys vs. 

Office, 
106—Fitzpatrick vs. Ab- 
bott-Gamble Co. 

307—Allen vs. Gray. 
108—Spiers Mfg. Co. vs. 
Huribert. 
109—Same vs. same. 
110—Gensler_ v5. 
Ice Co. 
112--Butler vs. 
Bridge Co. 


Am, 


ji4—Rascover vs. Am. 
Linseed Co. 

115—Johnson vs. N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. 


Co. 
$16—Isear vs. La Com- 
pagnie Frangaise,&c. 


UNITED STATES. CIRCUIT 


. | 
Sun Fire 


Phoenix | 


} 0. 
118—Boaz vs. Coolbaugh |i28—-Grimaldo vs- 


117—Schmidt vs. Terry. 
118—Farrell vs 
Erie R. R. 
119—Henderson vs. Nas- 
sau Bel. Co. N. ¥ 
120—Coughlin vs, N. ¥., 
N. H & H. R. R. 
Co 


Holmes |121—Saraftan vs, 


Met. St. Ry. Co. 
122—Herbe™ vs. Jay. 
123—McEiviney_ Vs. > 

Y., N. W. & H. R. 

. Co, 
124—Toliman vs. 

_ Quincy. 

125—-Aronson” vs. Am. 

Ice Co. 
126—Bradley v5. 
127—Dorsott vs 
N. H.°@ H. 
Cc 


Jay. 
N. Y.. 
R, R. 


4 Dooling. 

129—El Kovuti vs. 

Met. St. Ry. Co. 

180—Britton vs. J. C. 
Ayer Co. 


COUR Lr—Cox, J.— 


Opens in Room 43, Post Office Building, at li 


Preferred causes. 


ht vs. 
Rare | of / Howard.- 
Piquer Dealers’ Dist. 
r quor ers’ 6 
Assn, vs. Steindler. 
18457—Smith vs. Su- 
Lr pd ouncil,. A. L. 


oO . 
18710—H. Hecht Co. vs. 
18782—Hodnett ¥ Newcomh - Endicott 


odnett. Co, 
12105—Conn vs. 13488—Schilling vs. 
Chambers. Grout. 
6189—Keene vs. Mayer.|12515—Lufty vs. 
12884—-Dininny vs. Bronner, 
Shortell./13651—Lincoln Nat. Bk. 


18281—Collins vs. vs. Priest. 
Hawkes. |13611—Mere. Nat. Bank 
vs. Sire. 


12314—Turner vs. 

Munson. }13612—Same vs. same. 
6940—Matter of Miller, /11624—Rupert A. Ryley 
dec’ d. Co, vs. Murphy. 

11221—McGowan vs. 18287—Donovan vs. 
Fitzpatrick. Middlebrook. 
6801—Harriot vs. 13667—Shafer vs. 
Broadhurst. Bernstein. 
12220—Williams vs. Cos-|18717—C, H. &_E. . 
mopolitan. Light Co. Goldberg vs. Uthing. 
of Del. ° 
SUPREME COURT—Trial Term—Day Calendar— 
To be called in Trial Term, Part IL, at 10:15 
A. M. Cases will be sent from this calendar 
to Trial Term, Parts Ill, IV., V., VI, and 


VIL, for trial. 
3971—Buhner vs. 3975—Same vs. Cornell. 
Chesebro.| 4008—Same vs. Short- 
4086—Young vs. Fox. land Bros. & Co. , 
1544—Hall vs. ° 4010—Same vs) Ramsey 
Met. St. Ry. Co.| 4011—Same vs. McCal- 
3911—Sokolski vs. Lee. den Bros. & La, 
2780—Tutschku vs. 4012—Walter_ ys. est- 
Cudahy Packing Co. ern Nat, Bank. 
9445—Newto N.| 4038—Clare “vs. 
. ‘ Met. St. Ry. Co, 


: H. R- R. 
4057—W’ hawken Wharf 
Co. vs. Kuper. 
4002—Mees vs. 


18255— eld 
—Childs 3 

specu 

7—De Leon 

ig¢60—Clevelanid ¥ 
Brown. 

18788—Wald vs. Wald. 


vs. 


-Ji—Same vs. 
“42—Sanic vs, same. 


CoM usiy ** 


“SUPREME GOURT—Special Term—Part 


. > £ John Brown. 


A. M. Jury causes. 
93—Lauricheese vs. 


489—Reilly Repair Co. 
Met. 3t. Ry. Co. . 


vs. N. J. Foundry 

Co. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT—Holt, J. 
—Opens in Room t, Post Office Building, at 
10:30 A. M. Bankruptcy. Discharges. 

6817—Isaat O. Taylor. in re Louls Helman. 

6104—Oscar M. Liptan. jin re B, Conay. 
6239—William J. Smith.J/in re Lawreycee Broth- 
3998—Louis E. cCon- ers. 

a "i In re John H. A. Win- 


ter. 

re Patten Vacuum 

Ice Co. 

re People’s Co-op. 

Ice Co. 

re Moses Tischler. 

re Levin & Auerbach 

re 1. Lopata & Sons. 

re Jacob Rabinowitz. 

re Fritz & Perelberg. 

re Joseph Lacov. 

re Mayer & Wert- 

heimer. 

re Kuper & Lapin. 

re Lapin’& Goldman. 

re Mayer & Wert- 

heimer. 

re Pond & Butler. 

re Emanuel Spitzer. 

re Madison Mfg. Co. 

re Am, School of 

Opera. 

re Charles Dreyfus, 

re J. F. Brown & 

Co. 

re Dresser & Co. 

re Brandstadter & 

Robinson. 

re Herman Gersten. 

re S E. Bloch & 

Brother. 
Weinger, 

man & Co. 

re Isaac N. Weiner. 

re Leon Wechsler. 

re Morris Solomon. 

re Dresser & Co. 

re Fanny Mandel. 

re Norman L, Archer 


nell. 
6192—Frank M. Lowen- 
“ stein. 
@423—Barnett 


sky. 
6534—Warren Roosevelt. 
Cases under objection 
524%—-Goldberg & Block 
45—Francis B. Lund. 
6249—Thomas Martin. I 
6282—Bernard Schwartz, jin 
6205—Morris Wanderer. |:a 
6333—John Whaley. n 
Adjourned cases. 
922—-Bernard ‘Sokolow. ‘in 
118—Soloman A. Cohn. {In 
Gi25—James B. Blew. jin 
e065—Isaac L. Singer. | 
5148—Charles Altschul, |In 
5405—Serah Bernstein. (In 
5i76—Orlando M. war ite 
| n 


in 
Margile- 
in 


«, per. 
Involuntary cases. 
5999—A. Glassheim. 
§820—Morris Pierman. 
Motions. 
In re Sutter Brothers. [In 
In re Berkowitz & Bal-'In 
sam. 
In re Ascher Laus. In 
In re Novick & Gold-|In 
berg. | 
re Bernard Sokolow. |In 
re M. & J. Tepper. 
re Charley Sandhop. jIn 
re S. J. Mikwee &/In 
Brother. lIn 
re William F. Bang. jIn 
re Pierce Eng. Co. In 
re D, Levy & Co. In 
re Israel Siegel. 


jin 
in 


In Berg- 


In 
In 
In 


In 
In 
Tn 
In 


STATE COURTS. 


New York Calendars—Monday, Jan. 4. 


SUPREME COURT—Appellate Division.—Recess. 

SUPREME COURT—Appeliate Term—For the 
‘hearing of appeals from the City Court and 
Municipal Courtse—Freedman, P, J.; MacLean 
an Davis, JJ.—Calendar for January terin 
eafied at 10:30 A. M. 

BUPREME COURT—Special Term—Part I.—Lev- 
entritt, J.~Opens at 10:30 A. M. Litigated mo- 


tions. 
i—In re Sivkels. 42—-Morison vs. Coffin. 
‘«Wegenen vs. Barry.|43—Parish vs. Delafield. 

ewell vs. Jewell. |44—In re See. 
4—Btzel ys. Woodbury.|45—In re Carroll Place. 
5—Fietcher vs: Selleck.|46—Koehler & Co. vs. 

Raymond vs. Ameri- Bamberger. 
* ean Union Life Ins./47—U. 8. Life Ins. Co. 
vs, 


Co. Hellinger. 
q—Mumftord vs. Atkin-/48—Goidstein 


vs. 
Wanderer. 
49—Turturiello vs. Co- 


8-1 e Trainor#’ Ho- 
1G lumbia Storage W. 


tel Co. 

B—Di Bella vs.- Society 
of St. Stephen, &c. 
40—Toucey vs. Cassidy. 

same. 


H. 

50—Teachers’ Co-op. B. 
& L. Assn. vs, Hou- 
lahan. 

5l—Rawitser vs. Beck- 
man Co, 

52—Holbrook Hol- 
brook, 

53—Fucci vs. Fucci. 

\54--In re Marsico. 

vs. Fernan- 


18—Toplitz vs. Lowen- 
* th 


al, 


44—Cremin 


loh. + 
45—People. &c., 
¥. 6. L. B; 


vs. 
vs. ‘Schier-} 
: ' 

vs. N.! 
Co., (in|56—Kohly 


| dez, 
26—Same vs. 4ni5G—In re Ihlenburg. 
re Gilbert.) |57—In re™De Bois. 
17—Same,, (in re Edgar.)/58—Same. 
18—Same, (in re Bedford|69—Garland vs. Garland. 
, \}0——Cohn vs, Berman. 
re Bank|61—Campbell vs. Part- 
| ridge, 
re. Buz-/62—Moore vs. Sturgis, 
683—Reis vs. Ogden. 
re Mat-|61—Same vs. Green. 
thews.) i65—Jacques Mfg. 
22—Murphy vs. Murphy vs. Bradshaw. 
23—Am: Malting Co. vs.|66—Weis vs. Meyers. 
Immig. \67—Hoogland vs. Dia- 
94—Same vs. Ulber. Mond Mills Paper 
25—Ref. Church vs. Co. 
Shaw./68—Leszinsky vs. 
26—Selomon Soljo-|69—Hart vs 
mon. 


|70—Campbell 
2i—wWeber vs. Schmitt.) ridge. 
28—Stephens vs, Relch-|71—Flegenhetmer vs. 

her | Flegenheimer.: 
“9>—Baer vs. Cook \72—Arnollip vs. 
30—Burnwell vs. Wyne-} 

house. 
$1—Garrie vs. Mt. 
, vis Elec. Light Co. 
32—Goldberg vs. Gold- 

berg. 
38—West vs, 


same, 


Av.) 
19—Same, (if 

St.) 
20—Same; 


zani.) 
21—Same, 


(in 


(in 
Co. 


Ross. 
vs. 
vs, 


Arnollin. 


73—Schwartz vs. Her- 
man, 


7T4—People, &c., vs. 
4 


} 
Mor-} 
| N. 
| B. L. B. Co. 
\75>—Same vs. Lucchesi 

West. i76—Punz & Ray Mfg. 
34—-Jewett vs. Schmidt.| Co. vs. Langville Co. 
35—Skidmore vs. \77—In re Goldberg. 

. Mackey.|78—Woodruff vs. Zim- 
36—Lehmkuh!l 


merman. 

79—Saine vs. same. 
-8T—Hasberg vs 
38—Dillenbeck 


Grout. 

Moses. |80—Knickerbocker Trust 
vs. Co. vs. Whitehead. 

Morse.|81—Reno vs, Balcom. 
39—Content vs. Bonner.|82~—Taylor vs. Alderdice, 
40—U. S. Trust Co, gh 


; vs. |88—Reynol vs. Sousa. 
Soher. 


\84—Gottliey vs, Dole. 
41—Nosco vs. \s5—In re Mingey. 


SUPREME COURT—Special Term—Part I1.— 
Greenbaum, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. Ex parte 


business. 
SUPREME COURT—Special Term—Part IIl.— 
Bisehoff, ».—Opens at 10:15 A. M. Calendar 
ear’ Motions, 
emmurrers. 
Fannig vs. Stolts. 
McDonald vs. 
Eeuadorian Ass'n. 
886—Gunther vs. Gun- 
ther. 
887—-Morris vs. Bab. 
BS88—South'n Stave Mfg. 
Co, vs, Freeman. 
Biaut vs. Blaut 
3 Foster vs. Woodriff 
$91—Lovering vs. 
Mortarty. 
$82—Hartshorne vs. 
Coffin. 


Nosco. 


4104—Brookfield vs. Un- 
derhill. 
8843—Prat vs, Christie. 
3550—Strauss vs. Wells. 
3605—Price vs, Stout. 
4143-People ex rel. 
Rothschild ve. Wells 
2517—Tenement House 
Department ve. 
Moeschen. 
.. ceneral calendar. 
2528—Treifeld vs. Sire. 
3586—Union Paper Co, 
vs. Raffel. 
‘ 1848—-Beebe vs. Mead, 
993—MeéeMillan vs. Kiaw|2820—Cameron Co. vs. 
& Erlanger Con. Co Herrell, 
394—Smyth vs. Greacen.|2822—Hollingworth vs. 
395—Garcia vs. Ruca. Berre!l. 
bado. 786—Hartman vs. Mut. 
206—Beardsley vs. Baker Res. Fund Life Assn. 
297—Vunck vs. Siebrecht|3302—Griswold_vs. 
808—Stein vs. Harts- Cauldwell, 
horne. |3312—Stracban vs. 
3990— Donnelly Fre-| Baker. 
linghusen ,3419—Conlon_ vs, Minor. 
400—Same vs. Globe|3477—Le Gendre vs. 
Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. Scottish Union Ins. 


401—Alexander vs. Co. 
14th St. Bank.|3491—Gimbernat vs. 

402—City Trust, Safe Forgotston. 

Deposit & Surety/3518—Burkelman vs. - 

Co. of Philadelphia City of New York. 

vs. Weiss. Int. 

403—Same vs. Hassloch- 


vs. 


8574—Benedict vs. 
Banking Corpn. 

604—L. D. Garrett Co. 
vs. Phillips. 

8623-—-Murphy vs. 

Brodenheim. 

3631—Herman vs. 

same Daniel. 
Morrill.|1825—Donnelly vs. 

Whitaker. 


._ er 
867—Stephens vs. Barn- 


ard 
869—Rockey vs. Robert- 
son. 
871--Same vs. 
328—Moran vs 
383—Pizzichillo vs. Joyce 


- 850—Osborne vs. Harper|S188—Miller vs. City of 


New. York. 
iS780—Oishel vs. 
3d Av. R. R. Co. 
. Life 


& Brothers. 
$82—RBeardsley vs. 
rill] & Baker. 
404—Anderson vs. 

Scribner. 
Preferred causes, 

638—O’ Brien ys. Leary Horowitz. 
B548—City of New York) 741—Neuchatel Asphalt 
” te Egan. Co. vs. Robinson 

4136—Haaren 8. Moh}-|2357—Lund vs. Lund, 
man, 624—Weathered vs. 
—Perlin & Jones City of N. Y. 
Invelope Co. vs.}8745—Schulhafer vs. 
Wells. Nolan. 
4081-——People ex rel.8750—Weissman vs. 
Blanchard .Co, vs. Weissman. 
Welis. 
Highest number reached in regular call on gen- 
eral calendar, 4145. 


Mer- 


Iv.— 
Cases to 


O'Gorman, J.—Opens at 10:80 A. M. 
Calendar 


be sent from day calendar for trial. 
clear. 


SUPREME COURT-—Special .Term—Part V.— 
Fitzgerald, J:—Opens at 10:30 A. M. Cases to 
> sent from day calendar for trial. Calendar 

ear. 


SUPREME COURT—Special 


_Gildersleeve, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. Elevated 
Taliroad cases. Calendar clear. 


| BERREME COURT—Spectal Term—Parts VIL. 


VIII.—Adjourned for the term. 


‘SUPE ME COURT —Trial Term—Part I.—(Crim- 


nal eee ae J.~Opens at 10:30 A. M. 
fet District Attorneys Ely and Thorne 
tor’ the: People. ; 
i—Frederick Wittmer, PGi oiver Clifford, 
2—Bartholomew Cronin|” sane McCormack, 

J ‘Fourst. 


_Cocoran, 
J. Peters. 


Term—Part VI.— 


$932—Ridgely vse. same 
4136—McMenany vs. 
same. 
6285—-Du Frane vs. 
same. 
38964,—Grant vs. Liq. 
concen Acid Mfg. 


0, 
1078%—Bracca vs. 
Met. St. Ry. Co. 
8359—Sachs vs. Levy. 
3734—Rudolphy vs. 
Naughton. 
8902—Bernard vs. 
Huefet. 
8970-—-McManus vs. 
Met, St. Ry. Co. 
8738—Scolante vs. 
Sullivaa. 
11875—Jacobs vs. 
Williamson. 
12931—Stikeman vs. 
Flock, 
3931—Muller vs. Schaad 
8974—W' hawken Wharf 
Co, vs. Cornell. 
3986—Gen. Liquid Air 
& Refrig. Co. ve. 
Hurlbritt. 
4008—W"hawken Wharf 
Co. vs. International 
Elev. Co. 


’ 
11291—Metz vs. same. 


Met. St. Ry. Co. 
12415—Cullinan vs. 

Burnhauser. 
3717—Gallagher vs. 

O' Reilly. 
8551—Stein vs. Flana- 
gan SBlouchet Co. 

11161—Stemmler vs. 
Int. St. Ry. Co. 
8945—McCrystal vs. 
Met. St. Ry. Co. 
2939—Hutton vs. 
McManus. 
2663—Utassi vs. 
Hellman. 
6562—Court vs. Accint. 
1850—Cullinan vs. : 
Furthman. 
12528—-Dolan vs. Her- 
ring - Hall - Marvin 
Safe Co. 
10544—Devine vs. 
McDonald. 
12945—Dryfoos vs. Uhl. 
3740—Bleier vs. 
Met. St. Ry. Co, 
12064—Cullinan vs. 
. Hornsy. 
3710—Medley vs. 
fet. St. Ry. Co. 
11175—Conners vs. samo 
8322—Field vs. Surpless 


Highest number reached in regular call on gen- 


eral calendar, 4652. 


SUPREME COURT—Trial 
Clarke, J.—Opens at 10:14 A. M. 
sent from day calendar ‘for trial. 


clear. 


SUPREME COURT—Trial 


Term—Part ITI.— 
Cases to be 
Calendar 


Term—Part IV.— 


Blanchard, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. Cases to 


be sent from day calendar for trial. 


clear. 


Calendar 


SUPREME COURT—Trial Term—Part V.—Mc- 


Call, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. 
from day calendar for trial. 


SUPREME COURT —Trial 


Amend, J.—Opens at 1 


sent from day calendar for trial. 


clear. 


SUPREME COURT —Trial 


Cases to be serit 
Calendar clear. 


Term—Part VI.— 
0:30 A. M. Cases to be 
Calendar 


Term—Part VII.— 


Barrett, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. .Cases to be 


sent from day 


clear. 


ealendar for trial. 


Calendar 


SUPREME COURT—Trial Term—Day Caiendar— 
To be called in Trial Term, Part VIIL, at,10:15 


A. M. Cases will be 


sent frmo this caléndar 


to Trial Term, Parts VIII., X., XI., and XIL., 


for trial. 
Inquest, 8774—Larrabee 

vs. Jackson. 
2410—Gallagher = 


iirsh. 
18069—Kahner vs. Otis 
Eley. Co. 
8452—Bellak vs. 
Stimmel. 
2217—Sullivan_vs. 
84 Av. R. R. Co. 
§303—City. of N. Y. vs. 
Rodgers. 
2705—Levine vs. 
Baldwin. 
12108—Cruise vs, 
Wanamaker. 
8546—Rend vs. lowa 
Central Ry. 
11631—Brenner vs. 
Freudemacher. 
$596%4—Horton vs. Hall 
& Clark Mfg. Co. 
38147—McFarland vs. 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
1198—MacLea vs. Hiller 
8262—Holmes vs. 
Solomon. 
4041—Friewald vs. 
Strauss. 
vs. 
Strauss. 
4048—Bab vs. Brown. 
12842—Carrena vs. 
Zaninatti. 
8586%—Allison vs. Hil- 
dreth Varnish Co. 


4042— Levenson 


SUPREME COURT —Trial 
Truax, J.—Opens at 10:15 A. M. 
calenlar 


sent from day 


clear. 


SUPREME COURT-Trial 
——-, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. 


dar. 


SUPREME 
Cochrane, 


COURT-—Trial 
J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M, 


2819—Maynicke vs. Cen- 
tral Reality & Trust 
Co, 
4139—Hodgskin vs. 
Fernbach. 
4114—Goldberg vs. f 
Collins. 
3563—Quigley vs. City 
of New York. 
3795—Wightman vs. 
Cragin. 
1923—Binney vs. 
Bradford. 
8730—Spiegel vs. 
Goldberg. 
661—Humes vs. Ham- 
mond Typewriter Cv. 


|} 3276—Lynch vs. 


Newberry. 
13136—Coolidge vs. City 
of New York. 
129987—City of New York 
vs, Manix. 
4149—Reynolds vs 
Sousa. 
3246—Kubert vs. Lighte 
11572—Rossl vs. Purdy. 
10314—Morris vs. 
Int, St.. Ry. Co. 
8)24—Hogan vs. 
Strauss. 
87T79—Ebbit vs. Milliken 
2778—Kenney vs. 
Saunders, 
14045—Helm vs. Ennis. 


Term-—Part VIII.— 
Cases to be 
for trial, Calendar 


Term—Part IX.— 
No day calén- 


Term—Part X.— 
Cases ‘to 


be sept from day calendar for trial, Calendar 


clear. 


SUPREME COURT—Trial Term—Par: XI.—Her- 


rick, 
sent 
clear. 


from day 


BUPREME COURT—Trial 
Dugro, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. 
sent from day calendar for trial, 


clear. 


SUPREME COURT—Trial 
J.—Opens at 10: 


dar. 
SURROGATES’ 


J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. 
calendar for trial. 


Cases to be 
Calendar 


Term—Part XII.— 
Cases to be 
Calendar 
Term—Part XIII.— 
30 A. M. No day calen- 


COURT—Chambers—Thomas, S. 
—Held on ground floor, 


in County Court House. 


Wills for probate at 10:30 A. M. ° 


Conrad 6tirn, 

John McConnell, 
Edward Fridenberg, 
Sarah Brennan, 


SURROGATES’ 


i 
SOUKT—Trial Term—F'tzger- 


jFlorence B. Ryan, 


H. Walter, 
Edgar M. Folsom. 


ald, S:—Held in Surrogates’ Court, Triaj Term, 
second floor, in County Court House.—Opers at 
10:30 A. M. Contested wills. 


1972—Catharine MclIn- 
tosh, 

1941—George Grout. 

1942--Edwerd Steiner. 

1949—2dwin Fraser. 

1052—Julia A. Anderson. 


1969—John A. Quinn. 


196]—Michael Barkan, 


]1962—Ann Larkin. 


}1963—Anna U.. Nieder- 
mier, 

1964—Aifred Dudley. 

1965—Elien Kelly. 

1966—John Kennedy. 


CITY COURT—Special Term—Hascall, J.—Opens 


M. Held 


at 10 A, 


in Brownstone Builaing, 


(Chambers Street.)~-Motions must be made re- 
turnable at 10:30 A. M. Defaults on motions 


will be taken at 11 A. M. 


No contested mo- 


tions will be heard unless placed on the calen- 


dar before 10 A. M 


CITY COURT—Trial Term—Part I.—Fitzsimons, 
Cc. J.—Held in Brownstone Building, (Chambers 
Street.)—Opens at 10 A. M. Calendar clear. 


12183—Kaufman Adv, Co. 
vs. Brigham. 


1098—Levin vs, Trumba. 


6772%—Gerry Sie- 
brecht. 

1626—Korn Halla- 
nan 

1015—Loftus vs. Meyer. 

1857—Cappolo vs. Int. 
St. Ry. 

1882—Efromson vs. 
Pac, Fire Ins. Co. 

1275—Messer vs. 

Shilkraub. 
$4 Byete vs, Met. St. 


y. 
688—Zahn vs. Bier. 
anton vs. 


r. 
748—Kessler vs. 
Deutsch. 
1858—~Bieich vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


Hv- 


McSor- 
ley. 

1918—Mini vs. Met. St. 
Ry. 


1346—Ronde vs. Marz. 
659—Hyman vs. Barger 
458—Rider-Ericssen 
Engine Co. vs. Win- 
throp. 
7}4—Jackson vs. 
_,* alto vs. 


t. Ry. 
6188}%—Stsinberg vs. 
Schiessinger. 
4052—Topel vs. Morning 
Journal Co, 
4053—Geffner vs. same 
4054—Lehrer ve. sare. 
947-—-Einhoim vs. Man. 
Rallway. 
1636-—-Leocese vs, 
Societe, &c. 
1912—Doyleé vs, Lehmair 


Ryan. 
et. 


1805—Steckler 
Order, &c. 
592--Illoway 
ard, 
593—Same vs. James 
Everard's -Breweries. 
6324144—Scott vs. Green. 
1072—Lowel vs. Met. St. 


Ry. 
78&—Smith vs. N, Y. 
Edison Co, 
oe vs. Met. St. 
y. 
685—Georgen vs. En- 
gel. 
1716—Mendewitz vs. 
Int. St. Ry. 
1001-—-Columbia Phono- 
graph Co. vs. Akou- 
phone Co, 
1005—Sibbald vs. 
Brickheimer. 
1547—Eisenberg vs. 


Platt. 
1546—Brazil vs. G. F. 
Hall Co. 

649—Scheuer vs. 

Rosenbaum. 

1542—Hilgert vs. Bloch. 

19: Marks vs, Elliott. 

1926—Ehilers vs. Vander- 


bilt. 
1987—Fuchslocher vs. 
O'Connor, 
1550—Wettlaufer vs 
O' Reilly. 
%—Jones vs. Rice. 
12383—Passariella vs. 
Met. St. Ry. 
ee vs. Mor- 
rill, 
085-—-Glatstone vs. 
Marks. 
508—Newman. vs. De- 
@ laney. 


vs. 


vs. Ever- 


CITY COURT—Trial Terin—Part II.—Conlan, J.— 


—Held 


in Brownstone 


Building, (Chambers 


}—Opene at 10 A. M. Calendar clear. 


Street. 
sae emits vs, Met. 1057-—Ferguson vs. Met,’ 


St. Ry. 
1846—Sliverstein vs. 
Met. St. Ry. 
1697—Kline vs. Pelser. 
1404—Sitrause vs, Inter. 


~ y. 
1407—Rosner vs. same. 
910—Krandt vs, Lowen- 


eridan vs. Met. 
1746 en vs. Inter. 
1784—LAllienthal vs 
ak Se ~t 


way. 
eed vs, Mor- 


¥. 


ye. 


St. Ry. 
6419—Hart vs. Mallen. 
2122—Dinorcia vs 
Brown. 
2123—Di Stefano vs. 
same, 
2124—-Same vs, same. 
2125—Dalty vs, Piza. 
2127—Marder vs. 
Frankel. 
2128—Thaler vs. Garlick, 
i2129—Steinberg vs. 
Auerbach. 
2130—Manheim vs. Int. 
St. Ry 


2131—Priora vs. same. 
21382—Schulich vs, Katz. 
2188—Schwab vs. Gieger 
2184—Oppenheimet vs. 


2195—Stone vs, MoMal- 


s 2 


r3 


Ind. 


1084—Milliken vs. 


eT 


2189—Schmohl vs. 


EW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY. 


oh 


J 


. 1 Boe my en 
2150—Carlo vs. 


Massanett. &c., Ry. : 
2189%—Weesiman vs. 2151—Wendel vs, Int. St. 


Met. St. Ry. 


Ry. 
epee vs. Int, St. x83 Mruchs vs. Hirsch. 


y. 
2141—Fianagan vs. 
Union Ry. 
2142—Stewart vs. Met. 


. Ry. 
2148—Kane vs. same, 
2144—Gronowitz vet 
same. 
2145—Friedman vs. Dry 
Dock, &c., . R. 
2i46—Bradford vs, Int. 
St. Ry. 


153—Press Pub, Co. vs. 
Gopeland. 

—" en vs. 34 Av. 

2155—N. Y, Insulated 
Wire Co, vs, Levi, 


2156—Destanig vs, 


Curtiss. 
2157—Flynn vs. Gross. 
58~Vermilyea vs. Int. 


St. Ry. 
2159—Bogart vs, Siff. 


CITY COURT—Trial Term—Part III.—McCarthy, 


J.—Held in Brownstone. Bulliding, 
Street.)—Opens at 10 A. M, 


(Chambers 
Calendar clear. 


1963--King vs. Inter. St.1991—Sakeleusky vs. 


Ry. 
1019—McCarthy vs. Met. 
St. Ry. 
680—Rainéss vs, Met. 


St. Ry. 
1968—Metcalf vs. Union 
Railway. 
1992—Newman vs. Int. 
St. Ry. 
2000—Shapiro vs. Loeb. 
1995—Dunn vs. Union 
Railway. 
1349—Schiffman vs, 
Met. St. Ry. 


1487—Nayler vs. same. 
1315—Fink vs. Handi- 


bode. 
1965--Marks vs. Consol. 
Gas Co. 
961—Young Met. 


St; Ry.'... 
1019—McCarthy vs. same 
1238—Taylor vs. Union 

Rallway. 
1715—Mohteperlo vs. 

Mierisch. 
1880—Sachs vs, Inter. 

St. Ry. 
1939—Keegan vs. Union 

Railway. 
1945—Urban vs. Daly. 
1972—Silva vs, Stama- 

dovitz. 
1974--Rapp 

St. Ry. 
2016—Holmes vs. same. 
606544—Epstein vs. Han- 

kinson. 
205%,—Unger vs. Inter. 

St. Ry. 
2016—Holmes vs. same. 
+09144~—-Bennett vs. 

same. | 


2107%4,—Liowri vs. Union 
Railway. 

1§34—Ernst vs. Bott. 

1820—Jacobs vs. Coffey.) 

1205—Cord vs, Met, St.) 


Ry. Co. 
1990—Berkowitz vs. 
. Shefka. 


vs. 


vs. Inter. 


Stromberg. 

1883—U. S. Gas Fixture 
Co, vs. Kleinfeld. 
1628—Friedman vs. 

’ Int. St. Ry. 

1967—-MoGuire vs. Som- 


mer. 
1680—Christogh, ve. 


ulgrew. 
1341—Winter_ vs, Ind. 
Order A. L. 
1961—State Bank_ vs, 
Pitken. 
1668—Von Lange vs. 
Fuhrman. 
1149—Lightgarn vs. 
Met. St. Ry. 
2015—Underwood vs, 


Albertson. 
1969—Kelly vs. Inter. 
St. Ry. 
1978—Herrmann vs, 
7@tna Real Estate Co, 
“a vs. Rosen- 
eld. 
1st) -Hymep Met. 
. Ry. 
ecient’ vs. 


an. Ry. 
1995—Dunhn 


vs. 


Union 


Ry. 
1906—Donoyan vs, Uni- 
versal Talking Ma- 
chine Co. 
Seidman vs. Met, 


Ry. 
1960—Campbell 3. 
¢ . 
1724—Zweig vs. Man. 
Railway. 
1985—Lefri vs. De Gal- 


endez. 
es vs, Third Av: 


R, R. 
1023—Alberene Stone Co, 
vs, Marx. 
1311—Liberman vs. 
Foley. 


vs. 


CITY COURT—Trial Term—Part IV.—Delehanty, 


J.-—Held 
Street.)\—Opens at 10 
Short causes. 
4165—Twelfth Ward Bk. 
vs. Little. 
6305—N. Y. Nat. Exch. 

Bank vs. Benoit. 
4555—Vietor vs. Lepps. 
5427—Gasquet vs. 

Goodwin. 
2081—Palmer vs. May. 
5205—P. H. Bresnan Co. 

vs. Hobert, 
5754—Weinthal 234 
Ward Bank. 
5755—Rosenbaum CB. 
Aetna Indemnity Co. 
5786—Gensier vs, Kraus. 
6076—Stationers’ Board 
of Trade vs. Bien. 
4954—Steuer vs. Pollock. 
5954—Castell vs. Benoit. 
6276%4—State Bank vs. 

Solomon. 

6248—Sherwin vs. 
Helfere. 
6192—Kaufman vs. 
McClenehban. 
67924%4—Kapner vs, 

Samuels. 

6212—Iwalsky vs: 
Duborousky. 
6431—Simpson-Crawford 

Co. vs. Tanine. 
604644,—Abram vs. 

» Krakower. 
6240—Coe vs. Benoit. 
CITY COURT=Trial 

J.—Held in Brownsto 


vs. 


Street.)—Opens at 10 A. M. 


1862—Stursburg vs. 

Met. St. Ry. Co. 
1837—Higgins vs. 

Int. St. Ry. C 
3756—Bullock vs. Sire. 
2053—Forbes vs. 

Met. St. Ry. Co. 
2093—-Lewis vs. 

Union Ry. Co. 
2078—Schlank vs. Meyer 
2051—Lobenstein vs. 

Met. St. Ry. Co. 
2055—Magegio vs. 

Int, St. Ry. Co. 
2061—Donald vs. Lawson 
2066—Lennox vs. 

Met. St. Ry. Co. 
15™—Burns vs, same. 
1651—Siems vs. 

Int. St. Ry. Co. 
1836—Katzenowitz vs. 

sameé. 
2075—Youmans vs. 
Scheffers. 
2076—O’ Meara vs. 
6 Int. St. Ry. Co. 
2079—De Grazio vs. 
Rudden. 
2085—-Shechan vs. 42d 
St., &c., Ry. Co. 
2094—Kavanagh ys. 

Int. St. Ry. Co. 

2068—Rosenzwelg vs. 


Jacobs. 
2052—Frewin vs. 

Met. St. Ry. Co. 
2099-—Duffy vs. 

Int. St. Ry. Co. 
4679—Javer vs. Conti. 
2054—-James vs. Libby. 
2077—Posch vs. Empire 

Life Ins. Co. 
2100—Fitzgerald vs. 

“Int. St. Ry. Co. 
2101—Harrison vs. same. 
2102—-King vs. People’s 

Co-op. Ice Co. 


in Brownstone Building, 


(Chambers 


A. M. Calendar clear. 


5561—Hyman vs. 
; man. 


oa 
5882—Sulzer vs. Hyland. 
5075—Simpson-Crawford 
Co. vs. Ziegfeld. 
5807—Greitzer vs. 
Ershonsky. 
6137—Low vs. Brandt. 
6229—Thorne vs. Gillette 
6000—Rhinelander R, E. 
Co. vs. Tappin, 
6297—Harris vs. Siegel. 
6272—Singer vs. Landaw 
ees vs. 


cNulty. 
6209—Pinker vs. 

Wolféon. 
6226—Bloch vs. Haas. 
6209—Menschell vs. 

2 Koransky. 
6356—Beck vs. Michaelis 
6310—Storck vs. 

Knepper. 
6097—K niffin-Defnarest 
Co, vs. MeNeil. 
4645—Bloch vs. Donnelly 
6285—Bigelow vs. 
McQuade. 
6216—Wiener vs. 
Weinstein. 
6308—Levy vs. ° 
Nathanson. 
6392—Salz vs. Kaufman. 


Term=—Part V.—O’Dwyer, 
(Chambers 


ne Building, 
Calendar clear. 
=103—Levy vs. 
Gloechner, 
2105—Governalli vs. 
Met. St. Ry. Co. 


0. 
2106—Krawitz vs. 


Int. St. Ry. Co. 
2108—Kaminsky vs. 


same. 
2109—Loring ve. 
Conkling. 
2111—Kane vs. 

Met. St. Ry. Co. 
2118—Goldstein vs. 

Int. St. Ry. Co, 
2114—Same \s. same. 
2115—Machler vs. same. 
2116—Tekulsky vs. same 
2117—Same vs. 

Blumenstiel. 
2119—Quinn vs. Pelham 
Hod Elev. Co, . 
2120—Fidelity & Casial- 

ty Co, vs. Consol. 
amen Cement 
Co, 
2779—Charloff vs. 
Seidman. 
1594—McPhillips ‘ 


1592—Harkins vs. 
McQuillan. 
1068—Schatzberg vs. 
Grosswirth. 
¢57—Butler vs. Newton. 
\776—Doyle vs. Howe & 
Davidson Co. 
'S8$2—Hall ve. Lacroix. 
1665—Hooper vs. 
Aufrecht, 
2088—Wendell vs. 
Wallace, 
2121—Roman vs. Brown. 
1865—Bloch vs. Subin 
1764—Horan vs. 
Int. St. Ry. Co. 
1765—Glickstein vs. 
same. 


iller. 


11766—Carroll vs. same. 
Highest number reached on regular call, 2159. 


COURT OF 


GENERAL 
Newburger, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. 


SESSIONS—Part 
Assistant 


District Attorneys Townsend and Smyth for the 


People. 

i1—Fannie Jenkins. 
2—Henry Wilson. 
8—Charles Roberts. 
4—David Welsh. 
S—Charles Howard. 
6—Joseph Schwartz. 
j—Jacob Singer. 
&—Giovanni Ferrero. 


COURT 


OF GENERAL 


9—Thomas Dockery. 
10—Walter Jones. 
Pleadings. 
1—Thomas PB. Moran. 
2—Albert J. Harbottle, 
38—John B. Conger. 
4—Morris Lieberman. 
5—Patrick J. Mulligan. 


SESSIONS—Part II.— 


McMahon, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. Assistant 


District Attorneys Cla 
People. 

1—James Benslotis. 
2—Fdward Roddy. 
38—Mary White, 

Hattie Stevens. 
4—Louts Kessler 
5—Roscoe W. Lewis. 
6—Albert Lavokha, 

John Kish. 
7—Thomas Hogan. 
COURT OF 
Cowing, J.—Opens at 


rk and Sanford for the 


&~James Harris. 
9—Solomon Herman, 
allas Sam Herman, 
10—Carl Scheerer. 
11—Williarn Butler. 
12—Domenico Dimasso. 
To fix a day for trial. 
1—Thomas Callahan. 


GENERAL SESSIONS—Part III.— 


10:30 A. M. Assistant 


District Atorneys Nott and Appleton for the 


People. 

1—Ambrose J. Miller, 
William Connors, 
Willlam Smith. 

2—Felix Bellando, 
Henry Seymour, 
George Guerin. 

8—Thomas Stripp, 
John Powers, 
Thomas Rodgers, 
Patrick Duffy, 
David Cole. 

4—Henry Stedeker. . 


COURT OF GENERAL 


Foster, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. 


trict Attorneys Train 
People. 
1—Charles A. Alden. 
2—Carl W. Toboldt. 
3—Joseph D. Stinsor, 
Hugh B. Gilroy. 
4—Francesco Giovenis!. 
6&—Domenico Zacchea. 
6—John Connors. 
7—Francesco de Fran- 
cesco. 


5—Leon Stedeker 
Percy A. Levein. 
6—Leon Stedeker, 
Samuel Stedeker. 
7—Leon Stedeker, 
George Murray, 
Samuel Stedeker. 
8—Reginald C. Levien. 
9—James Kenney, 
John Warren, 
William Davis, 


SESSIONS+Part IV.— 
Assistant Dis- 
and O'Connor for the 


&—Andrew Wilson, 
9—John Berry. 
10—Sam Goodinsky. 
To fix a day for trial, 
1—Milton M. Sekeson, 
2—Joseph Combs. 
&—Isaac J. Geary, 
4—Henry Kruse. 


Receivers Appointed—New York. 
SUPREME COURT-—Scott, J.—Henry T. Randall 


vs. 
SUPREME COURT—Fre 


Robert P. McMurray—George F. Handel. 


edman, J.—Charles Bone 
odd. 


vs, Louis Bowles—Walter H. 


Brooklyn Calendars. 


SUPREME 


COURT—Appellate 


Division—Second 


Department—Hirschberg, P. J.; Bartlett, Wood- 


ward, Jenks, and Hook 
day calandar. Court o 
1—Greenfield vs. An- 
derson. 
vs, Linden- 
thal. 
3—Burnett vs. Burnett, 
4—Yetter vs. Brush & 
Cullinan. 
5—Sandman vs. same.- 
6—Moffat vs, Moloney 
Brothers. 
7—Matter of Clinton Av 
8—City of New York 
vs. Lonergan, 
@—Matter of 
AV. 
10—Goreth vs. Shipperd. 
11—Matter of Hopkins, 
12—Matter of B. U, E. 
R. R., Crescent St. 
13—Laweson vs. Speer. 
15—Sannis vs. Nassau 
Light & Power Co. 
16—Balsam iv. Pain) 
Mfg Co. 
17—Matter of the Cathe- 
dral of the Incarna- 
tion. 


SUPREME COURT —Tri 
rean, J.; Part I1., Smi 


er, JJ.—Non-enumerated 
pens at 10 A. M. 
18—Martin vs. Wilson. 
18—Hawes vs. Carr, 
a erparet vs. Pattler, 


c, 
21—Matter of O’Berry. 
22—Brown vs. Cady. 
23—Donohue vs, Kee- 
shaw. 
24—Serwer vs. Serwer. 
25—Matter of Gill, 
26—Barnum vs. Will- 
jams. 
27—Same vs. same. 


Churen|28—Hyers vs. Interurban | 


Street Rallway. 
208—Ogden vs, ioneer 
Iron Works. 
30—Matter of Levy. 
81—Kirkpatrick vs, Al- 
lemannia Fire Ins. 
Co. 
32—Hawes vs. Carr. 
33—Wasserman vs. 
Benjamin. 
34—Jenkins vs. Baker. 
35—Matter of Levy. 


al Term--Part I., Mi 
th, J.; Part IIl., Kelly, 


J.; Part V., Dunwell, J.; Part VI., Spencer, J. 


Day calendar. 
1452—Smith vs. City of 
New. York. 
1643—Claggett vs. B. H. 
R, R. 
2009—Smith vs. Broad 
Exchange Building, 
1771—Fitzgerald vs. 
King et al. 
Cit 
ve Ce Sr 


Court opens at 10 A. M. 


»272—Kelly vs. Barr. 

2773—Brown vs. Inter- 
State eee ‘0. 

2788—Carney vs. City of 
New York. 

eee asnee vs, same. 

; runewald vs, B. 
H. R. R. 

£19 (-—S math 


oad 


ew York. 
6895—Wintjen vs. J. A. 


abe we eas 


ek oo OR. 
lehman Co (2816—Jone: 
_N Oty etl " 


. ve, © 


8. 
McLaughlin Co. 2826—Kings Co. Trust 
Be Co, ve, McGarry et 


766—Barry vs. 
& Kreckeler Co. 
Serlman vs, 


S18)—-fy enone vs. c Pabst 
ithe r Co. Brewery. 
{ 


1-C. y 
1912—Burke vs. Graham |2842—Carley vs. Freed- 
2107—Cruikshank vs. man. 
46—Bradley vs. City of 
New York. 
2847—Koeckel vs. B. H. 
Dickel. R._R. 
ota vs. B. H,|}2849—Bronner vs. same, 


. 2862—Earp vs. same. 
2813-—Seidman vs. Long | 
Island R. R. 
The following causes, if marked ready, will be 
rooms or the day. “No cause will be set down 
‘or a day upon this call: 
2853—Maxwell ys. 7008—Hawes vs. Carr. 

B. H. R. R.[2726—Tuttle vs. 
2854—Nilsson vs, same. Weiderhold. 
2856—Sugarman vs. Jef-|1726—Walker vs. Best. 

ferson® Bank. 2814—Weber vs. Berger 
2858—Eaton vs. Hall, Brewery. 
nn vs. 2492—Wasser vs. 

B. H. R. R. 


2861—Frug: 1 918— a ae 
— er va. same. ‘Tenoza - 
2864—Stock lieck & Smith. 
. R. R./2151—O'Brien vs. Little 
berg vs. & Co. ‘ 
. BL. R. R./2258—Litchfield vs. 
“H. R, R./187%—Snya Pempire 
gy > Inyder vs. Pp 
6126—Cullinan vs. Bilis. Rubber Co. 
612T—Same vs. 


Boséecker. 
707T38—People ex rel. Har- 


ris vs. Greene. 
ex rel.| 7206—Olliff vs. Kings 
« Craigie vs. ne. Co. El. R. R. et al. 
7048—Murphy vs. Gallo.|/2517—Strong vs. Abra- 
7165—Eckert vs. Hauk ham et al. 
7075—Schneider vs. 725—-Naul vs. Naul et 
2867—-Flynn vs. Osborne. 


McKee. al 
5779, 5781--Casey vs. 
Pilkington et a),|2008—Johnson vs. 
1517—Montes! vs. Edison B. H. R. R. 
Elec. Co. et al. 2869—Angus, an infant, 
2701—Sullivan vs. vs. Carney. 
84 Av. R. R. 
Highest number reached on regular call, 2869. 
SUPREME COURT—Special Term for Trials— 
Maddox, J. calendar. 
780—Holden ve. Rogers.}750—Washington Trust 
761—Knuight. vs. Co. vs. orse Iron 
Morgenroth. Works. 
782—Hamilton Trust Co, $16—Spengenbese 
ic 


vs. Barnaby. 
788—Menichini vs. 762—Shaw vs. 
Travers. land Corp. 
784—Corn Exchange Bk.|517—Pfortner vs. 
vs. Proudman. Seimers. 
785-—Nelson vs. 481—Purdy vs. Purdy. 
Southard. |531—McKeon vs. 
786—Coudert vs. Bonnell Mulligan. 
787—Hafier vs. 759—Stephens vs. Osborn 
Stiberman. |446—Marlager vs. 
788—Mehling vs. Elm Martager. 
Brew. Co. 691—Cahn vs. Milligen. 
Te—sieestcn vs. Ward. |891—Schmolke vs. 
McCann vs. Kellogg Schmolke. 
Mfg. Co. 17&—Lawson vs, Lawson 
715—Muller vs. Levfne. 
708—N. Y. Terra Cotta/618—Schoenberger vs. 
~3 = Memo. Hos- Schoenberger. 
al. 

676%—Von Wilmowsky 

vs. Von Wiimowsky. 

SUPREME COURT—Special Term for Motions— 
Dickey, J.—Ex parté business at 10 A, M. Mo- 
tion calendar at 10:30 A. M. 

COUNTY COURT—Part I.—Criminal Calendar— 


Aspinall, J.—Opens at 10 A. M. The People 
vs. Romeno, . 
II.—Civil 


COUNTY COURT—Part L- 
751—Winstein vs, Lutz. 


Crane, J.—Opens at 10 A 
1168—S8toll vs. Pitkin. 

943— rs v8. Burden|677—Lahiff vs. B., 
1162—Hohne vs. Dorian. Co. & 8. R. R. Co. 


SOUDAN REBELLION 
NIPPED IN THE BUD. 


False Mahdi Hanged—Col. Mahon’s 
Promptitude Stops Uprising 
Just in Time. 


Additional details of the expedition lately 
undertaken by Col. Mahon, the reliever of 
Mafeking and now Deputy Governor Gen- 
eral of the Soudan, against a now Mahdi 
who had arisen in El Obeid, have been re- 
ceived. 

Col. Mahon’s operations were planned and 
carried out so quickly that the affair at- 
tracted but little attention at the time, but 
it has since transpired that what would 
undoubtedly have proved a very serious 
movement, and had ‘already secured many 
powerful adherents, was nipped in the bud 
by the admirable‘promptitude of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Government, with the result that 
the false Mahdi was captured, tried, and 
hanged and his principal adherents im- 


prisoned, 

Col. Mahon had only just returned to 
Khartoum from El Obeid on his way to 
"England, when news came tHat Mahomed 
El Amin had proclaimed himself as Mahdi 
among the Tagalla mountains in Southern 
Kordofan. 

Realizing the dangerous possibility of 
such a movement, a force ef 200 cavalry 


was drawn from Khartoum and despatched 
by steamer up the White Nile, orders at the 


same time being sent to El Obeid for 200 

infantry, with two Maxims, to meet Col- 

Mahon and the cavalry near Tagalla. 
After proceeding for 200 miles up the 


White Nile the Khartoum force disem- 
barked at Fache Showe, and marched in a 
southwesterly direction towards Tagalla. 
The force accomplished a rapid and trying 
march of 200 miles over desert country, 
which was rendered more difficult owing to 
the heavy rains. 

Five days after leaving the river Col. 
Mahon heard that the Mahdi was in a cer- 
tain village, and after a forced night march 
the troops surrounded the fanatics’ posi- 
tion at daybreak. There was some desul- 
tory firing, but the Mahdi speedily realized 
that he was surrounded an pave in. Col 
Mahon, accompanied by the local sheikhs, 
then went up to the village, whereupon the 
Mahdi came out and surrendered. 

He proved himself to be a man of great 
intelligence, who had twice made the pil- 

image to Mecca, from which city he had 
ust returned. He was forty years of age, 
afid a native of Tunis. It was found that 
he had collected a large following, but that 
the majority had deserted on the previous 
day, having no doubt heard of the meas- 
ures taken by the authorities before the 
false Mahdi had sufficient opportunity to 
convince them of his sacred mission. 

He had been most energetic in his prop- 
aganda, and it is estimated that had he 
been left alone for another month he would 
have had all the people of that of the 
country with him. Letters were found from 
most of the leading sheikhs in the Soudan, 
making inquiries about the movement. He 
was working on exactly the same lines as 
the original Mahdi, and in a very short 
time would have been In a strong position. 

He was taken prisoner, sent to El Obeid 
under escort, and subsequently tried and 
hanged. He was not dressed like the Sou- 
danese Arabs, but he and ail his peovie 
were rtially veiled. He wore rich silk 
Gren. like those of the Mecca people, 

s principal adherents were also taken 
prisoners and sent to Hl Obeid. ; 

The El Obeid force joined the Khartoum 
column one day northeast of Tagalla, to 
which place Col. hon and the caval 
proceeded after the capture of the Mahdi 
and his people. It was found that the move. 
ment had taken hold there, and there was 
a general belief in the newly arisen Mahdi. 
Some arrests were made. 

After hig investigations in the Tagalla 
Hills Col. Mahon’s force marched back to 
the White Nile by easy stages. Many of 
the horses succumbed to grass poisoning, 
four of the infantry were lost owl 
sunstroke, and 75 per cent. of the whole 
force went down with fever. 

El Obeid, in Kordofan, liés about 250 miles 
southwest of Khartoum. The Tagalla 
seguptaine are to the Ray | of El Obeid, 

ome months ‘0 Uxpress pointed 
out that a Mahdi had appeared in the Sou- 
dan, and an expedition was being sent 
against him.—London Express. 


vs. Webster et al. 


vs, 
neider. 
Wonder- 


Calendar— 


PRINCESS YOLANDA’S DONKEYS. 


ROME.—Rome seems to have a kind of 
mania now for news about the royal chil- 
dren, who are every day becoming more in- 
teresting to the people at large. 

Recently there arrived.in Rome from Rac- 
conigi the cart and pair of Sardinian don- 
keys which belong to the Princess Yolanda. 
The whole turnout is the prettiest thing 
possible, the donkeys, tiny, fat little fel- 
lows, being snow white, without a marx or 


hair of blemish, while the cart is also 
white and hag an immaculate white canopy. 
When the two little daughters of King 
Victor are in it, with their immense white 
ery sunbonnets, they form a most 
giriking picture, especially when they have 
olanda’s little pet dog, with his long white 
hair, between them, only his assertive little 
face. with its bright black eyes, showing 
in the midst of the billows of their frills, 
Yolanda, who is over two and a half 
years old, herself drives the gentle little 
dcnkeys, afd does it very well, but iz usual- 
ly rendered yiolently indignant by the 
m—specially told off for the purpose— 
nsisting on walking beside the pretty cart- 
load; and it is Po absurd to see her, when 
arguments and anger have failed, gf to 
whip up her steeds and outdistance him; 
but the little white whip in her nds is 
like a. caress on their backs, and only has, 
the effect. causing m to turn their 
heads to look at her, ps eapeng a 
mp of auger. Yolanda’s great ambition 
is to one of her pets, and it will 
a pondence Li . on.) yl a he 


"4 Le " a 
Hinda Mahatma’s Demonstration—Calis 
the English a “ Money-Grubbing 
Race "—Mostly “ Curios- 
ity Seekers.” 


LONDON.—In the presence of a Daily 
Mail representative and two other witness- 
es, the Agamya Guru Paramhamsa stopped 
his heart for five seconds. It was in his 
bedroom in a Maida-vale boarding house on 
Thursday evening that the chief of the 
Hindoo Mahatmas gave this wonderful 
demonstration of the power of his will. 

The Mahatma has learned a good deal 
about England since he was interviewed on 
behalf of the Daily News two months ago. 
He has argued with the professors of Ox- 
ford and Birmingham, and has crossed the 
Channel to Ireland, where he was the guest 
of the Duke of Manchester at Tanderagee 
Castle. His impressions of England are in- 
teresting, but they are nothing compared 
with the miracles of which he is a su- 
premec master. 

“‘ Place your hand over my pulse—so,” he 
Said, his uncanny impressiveness being 
heighthened by his yellow turban and loose- 
fitting blue serge gown, which offered a 
strange contrast to the conventional stud- 
fes of cat and dog life with which the 
apartment was decorated. In the corner a 
faithful disciple cooked native pancakes. 

“‘No one believes me until he has seen 
for himself,” the Hindoo added, looking 
immeasurably superior to the people who 
scoff at what they consider the pretensions 
of an uneducated black, “ Feel carefully 
and wait.” 

“Can you feel it now?’’ No change was 
noticeable. One, two, three, four—the pulse 
was beating regularly. 

Suddenly a strange light shone in the 
Mahatma's eyes. € was conquering the 
action of his body by the sheer power of 


his will. The pulse seemed weaker and 
more slow. 


THE PULSE CEASES. 


Then it stopped. There was no tapping, 
no motion. It was as though one was 
clutching the arm of a newly-dead man. 
The Mahatma's eyes were half-closed and 


intense as he sat motionless but u 
in_ his chair. pright 
née, two, three, four, five—one went on 
ecunting involuntarily, though ther was 
nothing to, count. Then the Mahatma’s 
rigidness became life again, and he smiled. 
You believe, don’t you?” he asked in a 
voice the carelessness of which implied that 
a negative answer would not offend him. 
** People believe when I have proved what 
I can do. When I visited the Duke and 
Duchess of Manchester two weeks ago I 
was asked to stop my heart in the prea- 
ence of a dozen people, includinga medi- 
cal friend of the Duke. He laughed when 
my powers were mentioned, but I convinced 

m.’”’ 

he Mahatma has satisfied many promi- 
nent medical men, in England and Amer- 
ica, as well as in his native India, where 
he is venerated as only prophets are after 
they are dead. 

‘These are only child’s tricks,’’ he says 
scornfully, ‘‘and only fit for children and 
curiosity seekers. I come to preach the 
truth, not to make children marvel. If I 
shut my eyes I can see what is going on 
far away, but I do not want to. Any one 
can do that who makes his will conquer 
his mind. If I do those things it only 
makes people come to see me whom I do 
not want to see. Why should I? I only 
want to teach the truth to your wise men, 
not to fratity your curiosity seekers. 

IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 

The impressions which the Mahatma has 

qieeses during his two months’ stay in 

gland are by no means flattering. We 
are a money-grabbing race, he says; not 
so bad as the Americans, but bad enough. 

“The rich people in your country are 
blind because the dust of money is in their 
eyes. If a man is a money man and he 
doesn’t spend nis wealth for the good of 
others, his wealth is only a burden to him. 
I have great sympathy with all such peo- 
ple, for the are really very poor. and they 
cannot understand the truth. What is the 
use of caring for worldly things? They 
cannot help one at the end. It is not my 
fault if they are blind. I have things more 
valuable than gold and precious stones to 
offer them, and ery out here and thére 
in the streets, but no one wants to hear. 

“J ery more loudly, but they don’t hear. 
They are deaf as well as blind. I put my 
precious stones in théir hands, but they do 
not know they are there. They are dumb 
as well? they cannot reply. It is a mattér 
> areas grief to my mind, but it is not my 
ault. 

**In England most people are curiosity 
seekers. hey have been misled by the 
many societies, who all teach differently 
and al liteach wrong. They do not even 
know what the word Mahatma means. Of 
course, they are not altogether bad,, al- 
though they teach in order to make money. 
You never find a man with all the virtues 
nor all the evils. Virtues and evils are al- 
ways mixed. 

“T ask these people: What is the germ 
of this world? What is the germ of all mir- 
acles? What is the germ of the mind? 
What is the germ of original force? 


“NOT SO BAD AS AMERICANS.” 


*‘The teachers in England cannot define 
these things, and yet they pretend to 
teach. English people are not so bad as 
the Americans, who flung stone at me in 


the streets and would have killed me ‘f 
they could. But they are barbarized, so 
what can you expect? Their streets are 
full of Mars and robbers, and their news- 
papers are all crimes’ and muzzlers. Yet 
they call it civilization. ‘ 

“In England men are more intellectual 
than they are in America, and they care 
more for the truth. But, still, it was not 
much good coming here, for no one knows 
what the truth is. In my country I left 
more picturesque scenes than you have, 
and more beautiful rivers and trees. I left 
we = for nothing. I saall soon be going 
ack.”’ 

After a brief visit to Newcastle, where 
he will instruct another small band of 
disciples, the Mahatma will return to the 
Hindoos, to the welfare of whom he has 
dedicated his life. ‘‘He is the only real 
saint who has come to English-speaking 
shores,”” said Prof. Max Muller some years 
ago. Apparently his second visit has been 
wasted, for he goes back depressed by the 
money-grabbing selfishness which he has 


seen. 


Chooses a Pleasant Day to Write. 
An Eastern man who has been a resident 
of Portland for several years was found 
at his desk Christmas morning busy scrib- 
bling away in an illegible hand with a 
broad-pointed stump pen. « When asked 
what he was in such a rush about he said 
he was writing home, and telling his 
friends about the glorious morning, the 
brilliant sunshine, the roses blooming in 
the gardens, and all that sort of thing. 
This would make up what his friends, 
wading through snowdrifts up to their 
ears, with the thermometer below zero, 


would style one of his regular annual 
fairy tales. They always insisted that he 
was romancing in his accounts of the 
climate here, which, he said, was very 
impolite and unjust, when he sometimes 
waited for a week or two to get a sun- 
shiny day to write on, in order that his 
eulogies of the climate might be strictly 
true. The man who desires to confine 
himself to the truth has much to contend 
against in this world, but he comes out all 
right in the end.—Portland Oregonian. 


A Modern Charles the First. 


He—I began the evening as a_ mere cava- 
lier. But now I’m Charles the First. 

She—How’s that? 

He—Since I've met you, 
head!—London Pick-Me-Up. 


I’ve lost my 


MACHINERY. 


CHEAPEST POWER ON EARTH 
THE MIETZ & WEISS 
GAS & KEROSENE ENGINES 
for pumping, electric lighting. and all power pur- 


catalogue A, Mietz. 128 to 138 Mott St., N 


poses; automatic, simple, and reliable; send - } 


es | 
Headquarters for refitted, tested, and guaranteed | 


pumps; we have 200 such pumps in stock, sizes 
from small boiler feeds to large pumping engines; 
get our lists and prices; tanks, pipes, air com- 
pressors, &c, Wickes Bros., 95 Liberty. 


In stock, immediate delivery, eleven new steel 

boflers, 150 H. P.. each, butt strapped, best ma- 
terials and workmanship; fourteen new portable 
locomotive boilers; forty-six new vertical boilers; 
get our prices Wickes Bros., 95 Liberty. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


rors 

AT TEMPLE BETH-EL, 5TH AV. AND 76TH 
8t., regular Sunday services at 11 A. M.; 
Rev. Dr. 8. Schulman wil! lecture; subject, 
‘* Bpiritual Stocktaking.’’ 


MRS. URSULA GESTEFELD SPEAKS SUN- 
day, 4 P. M., Associated Charities Hall, 4th 
Av., 22d St., ‘Place and Value of New Thought 
Movement.”’ 
TEMPLE 5M. 
5 inday, 1:15, 
the with 


b> 
fal,” She . 


ee a 


| HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS. 


Single Rooms 
and Suites. 


S. E. Corner Bway and 55th St- 
The New WOODWARD is the very latest and most ideal 


combination of home refifement and hotel facilities, 


Its 


elaborate decorations and rich furnishings unite in forming 
most attractive residential surroundings. 
APPOINTMENTS, CUISINE, SERVICE UNEQUALLED. 


ROBERT GRAHAM-WOODWARD. 


THE CHELSEA © 


West Twenty-third Street 


New York City 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


MODERATE TARIFF 


Situated in the Midst of the Shopping and Theatre District 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


HOTEL COLLINGWOOD, 


35th St., bet. 5th Ave, & B’way. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Centrally and desirably located, containing 
every modern device for comfort and convenisnce 
of guests. 
POSITIVELY 
FURNISHED 


EXCLUSIVE. 


SUITES, OR UNFURNISHED. 


Hotel Cadillac, 


Broadway and 43d St. 4} 
UNDER NEW MANAGETIENT. 


A modern fireproof hotel with an estab- 
lished reputation, catering to a clientele | 
who sé¢ek comfort, perfect appointments | 
and high-class cuisine; and situated in| 
New York's most accessible location. | 

| Rooms $1.50 daily up. Spec’) family rates. | 


Sherman Square Hotel, 


BROADWAY, COR. WEST 71ST ST. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


Btrictiy a family hotel; choice suites, furnished 
er unfurnished. Cuisine and service of the high- 
est order. Rates reasonable. Location convenl- 
ent to all parts of the city. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALES. 


PPRAALAFAAAAAAAVSAAAAALAALAAANIIOOn* ern" 


BLACK BORDERERS WANTED 
On Fine Stationary, 


TIFFANY & 60, 


Forest Hill Works, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Wanted—A nurse, fair education, seven-year-old 
boy; references required. Apply any time Sun- 
day, or between 9 and 11 other days, Mrs. 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, Euclid Hall, Broadway 
and 86th St. 


Wanted—Nurses, graduates; 
immediate; excellent salary. 
West 42d St., second floor. 


Wanted.—A fine needle woman, not over 
80, and assist in household duties. Call Mon- 
day or Tuesday, from 2 to 3, at 43 East 72d St. 


hospital position; 
Apply Monday, 15 


— 


P WANTED—MALES. 


4EL 


PARAL 


Free classes in English literature, oratory, and 
debating reopen Monday, January 4th, at the 
New York Evening High School, 124 West 46th St. 
Portrait Agents.—Our new portraits and mat, 
16x20; wholesale, 35c.; no extra for groups; 
retail $1.98; small specimen and catalogue free. 
Chicago Copy Co., 447 Ogd2n Av., Chicago, II. 


Cigar Salesman Wanted—Cigar salesman in your 
locality for city and country trade; experience 
unnecessary; $60 per month and expenses; in- 
close stamp for particulars. Pioneer Cigar Co., 
Dept, 83, Toledo, O. 

Salesmen calling on dealers and manufacturers 
can make $25 to $50 per week carrying our 
goods on the side: samples can be carried in 
the coat pocket. Fairfax Refining Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


Wanted—The names of a few young men to placa 


on mailing list for clerical positions in railroad . 


braduates, 


department; must be high school 
Ad- 


good mathematicians, and good penmen. 
dress R. R., 146 Times. 


Wanted—Boy for office work; must live in 
Harlem; state references and salary expected. 
Address Lenox, Box 1,040 Times, Harlem. 

~ so nnnetannandh qn cnasaenadeeateeaicnegiteieastadaengecniaieeaD 

PROFESSIONAL SITUATIONS WANT: 

ED—FEMALES. 


ALRAP PP LLL AL LPP 


—_—— 


All sorts of typewriting and stenographic work, 
also translations from French and Spanish, 
done at reasonable rates; weekly contracts 
made at much cheaper rates than when charged 
for separately. Call or address M. M., Room 


36, 31 Pine St: 


Governess or Companion.—By Swiss ledy, 
lege graduate:) fluent French, German, Eng- 
lish; music; experienced with children; excel- 
lent teacher; accustomed to traveling here and 
abroad: highest references. R. R., 1,133 Fulton 
Av., Bronx, N. Y¥ 


(col- 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 


cooks. 


Cook, &c.—By a North of Ireland young woman, 
disengaged at present, who is a very good coox 
and laundress, would go out by day or take a 
steady position; good city references. 219 East 
44th St., second floor. 


Cook.—French, first-class, in private family; can 
sleep home; best reference. Yeannette, 218 
West 27th St., first floor, front. 


DRESSMAKERS. 


Dressmaker.—Out by day; perfect fitter: stylish 
‘work; remodeling. Mrs, Holmes, 176 Lexing- 
ton Av. 
ee eee, 

HOUSE WORKERS. 


General Houseworker.—Colored; excellent codk, 
laundress; small familly preferred; splendid 
references; neat, obliging: moderate. Fannie, 
620 6th Av. Telephone 3918—38th. 


— 
Houseworker.—By Japanese general houseworker; 
useful; moderate wages; best references. Koi, 
__64 East 1334 St. : De a ne 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wanted—Position as telephone operator or clerk. 
Marie Kavanagh, 9 East 101st St. 
a eee 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES& 
BOOKKEEZPERS. 


Accountant.—20 years’ practical experience, will 
open, post, examine, or straighten out books; 
terms moderate; hightst references. Expert, 
160 Times, 


Bookkeeper, Office Man.—Thoroughly expert- 
enced; capable of taking full charge of office 
detail; American; age, 32; references Al; de- 
sires immediate engagement. A. B. C., Box 


100 Times Office. 


BUTLERS. 


Butler.—Understands his business perfectly: high- 
est reference. Jhon, Box 9, 1,64 Broadwa 

Butler, Valet.—By. very competent Fren ur 

first-class Jity references, Carou, 108 West 6 


COACHMBEN., 


Coachman.—Single; thorough)) 
exceptionatle recommendations; 
man; moderate expectations. Temperate, 
Broadway. Telephone. 


experienced; 
skillful horse- 
1,020 


un- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Compositor.—Al stone hand and make up; on 
Mlustrated magazine work; foundry work pre- 
ferred. F. L., 90 8th Av. 


Engineer.—Marine and stationary engineer; com- 
petent, rellable. 283 Hudson St.; telephone 570 
Spring. e 


A 
Experienced man desires position in banking and 
brokerage house as cashier or manager; twelve 
vea:s’ experience; excellent references. T., 144 
imes. 


Salesman.—Young man, 
Hable, Al references; 
work hard with first-class house. 
Eldridgé St. 


Stenographer, competent. capable of handli 
correspondence; financial house preferred; ref- 
I. V., 1,728 in Av. 


(23,) energeti¢ and re- 
ood hustler; wants to 
Levyow, 77 


The St. Paul Hotel 


60th Street 

and 

Columbus 

Avenue, 

New ten-story 

fireproof, steel 
| construction. 
A beautifully 
ifurnished 
| modern hotel 
catering to 
families, bach- 
elors and trav- 
elers apprecia- 


| ting a refined 


home where popular prices prevail. 
50 Rooms at...........-.. $1.00 per day 


75 Rooms, with private batk, 
$1.50 to $2.50 


70 Suites, with private bath, 
$2.50 to $4.00 


Special rates by week or month. 


D. P. RITCHEY, Proprietor. 


o-—_——__—————_ 


THE BURLINGTO 


(ADJOINING THE HOLLAND HOUSE), 


| 
| 10 West 30th St., 


QNE DOOR FROM 5TH AV. 
Under 


NEW MANAGEMENT. 


| RENOVATED AND DECORATED. 
|  ELEPHONE IN ROOMS. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. HIGH CLASS CUISINE. 
UNUSUALLY LARGE, LIGHT AND 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS. 

| Restaurant a la carte. 
FORTESCUE & GRANT, Proprietors. 

’ 

o—__ — 2 


HOTEL ST. LORENZ, 


72d St. and Lexington Avenue, N.. Ys 
Family Apartment Hotel. American Plan. 


Families desiring an ideal home and choice 10- 
cation can find here most attractive apartmenta 
handsomely furnished and arranged for comfort 
and convenience, with private halls, &c. 


We invite inspection before locating and can 
offer suites, handsomely furnished, of arlor, 
bedroom and bathroom at $30 per week, includ- 
ing board for two, up to parlor, five bedrooms 
and bathroom at proportionate prices. 


Transient families accommodated. 
Cuisine and all appointments of high standard. 
RICHARD MEARES, Proprietor. _ 


Bancroft House, 922 Broadway, Corner 21st.— 

Newly renovated; porcelain baths; central loca- 
tion; single rooms, 50c., 75c., $1 daily; EXCLU- 
SIVELY for GENTLEMEN. Wm. Kenn, Pro- 
pietor. 7 





BOARDERS WANTED. 


2ist St., 17-19-21 West, Near Sth Av., The Sav- 
age.—Handsome second-floor room. parlor floor 
connecting reoms; table boarders; references; 


telephone. 


224 St., 39 East.—Desirable large and small 
rooms, with board; table board; references. 


29th St., 317 West.—Desirable rooms; refined, 
well kept French boarding house; Parisian 


cooking. Ferdinand. 

50th, 23 West.—Elegantly furnished second floor, 
also hall room, with board; references ex- 

changed. se j 

70th St., 30 West.—Very chvice rooms, with re- 
fined surroundings and home comforts; large 

modern parlor dining room; excellent table. Tel- 

ephone 


42a, 152 West.—Attractive residence for ladies 
studying music, art, attending opera; moderate; 


references. 
ccomteennalstnientlnneniancettiansssiceeseipeicnaniaiaanhesnnteeiycitaiatinaiiaianatan 


Slet St., 116 West.—Fine furnished room, south- 
ern exposure; strictly high-class table; highest 

references required. 

86th St., 536 West End Av.—Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms; first-class table; parlor dining 

room; references. 

93D ST., 122 West, Near L Station.—Pleasant 
sunny single room; good board; references. 


126th, 73 West.—Large rooms; two or three per- 
sons; private house; German-American; board. 
35th St., 242 West.—Nicely furnished large and 
small rooms to let, with board. 


434 MADISON AY., 
Third-fioor front hall and large room; hardwood 
floors, large closets; telephone; references. 
Attractive suites, 
references. Leland Board 
33d St. 


board optional; 
West 


single rooms: 
Directory, 2 


Corner 6ist.—Large, sunny 
annex rooms; reasonable; 


Av., 673, 
second floor; 


Madison 
rooms; 
board. 


—— 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 
~~ L$ LLL LLL AAA AA 
1.—Furnished room and private bath, $lu per 
week: all conveniences; elevator per Vite, Bbc 
heat, electric light, day and night service; suite 
of rooms, dressing room and privats bath, $12 per 
week, The Roland, 56 to 60 East 59th Street. 
19th St., 20 West.—Comfortable large and small 
rooms: reasonable; transients accommodated. 
29d St., 477 Weert.—Beautiful front room; south- 
ern exposure; also small one, $1.50. 


25TH ST., 24 WEST. 
Select Apartments fer Gentlemen, 
Valet attendance, 
Breakfast. 
49th, 181 W.—Sunny front rooms; well furnished, 
heatéd, and hot water 


Two rooms; sirietly private, re- 
entiemmen or business women; 
»: references, 


Barc ae 

fined fi 
convenien 
“93d St, 162 Went 
large sunny room to let. 


126th St.. 167 W Two furnished, sunny connect- 
ing rooms $4 weekly; heated. Hanford, 


136th St., 242 West.—Desirable rooms; 
venienees; private house; “L’’; 
back parlor snitable dentist 


Sc ne armen caetonsecneeategansietatesinetonmestieneesidnicinsindiansinssinaenis 

552 West 113th, Near B'way.—Elegant furnished 
or unfurnished; new private house; private 

baths. 

For addresses of refined boarding houtes, rooms, 
and suites call on Barl A. Kaake, 1,170 B’ way. 


NEW ST. PAUL HOTEL. 


Fireproof, beautifully furnished; transportation, 
accessibility unexcelled, 
50 single. rooms oecasnseeercege DEY Week, 
20 rooms, private bath....... ++reee- $0 per Week, 
40:rooms, private bath.............$10,50 and up, 
70 suites, private bath....... -.++-$15 and up, 
High-class restaurant at lag prices. 
; 5 mm a: i , yet 


all con- 
gentlemen; 
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IMA ERCE COMMISSIC 
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‘Secretary Moseley’s Office in Pos- 


session of Treasury Experts. 


Examination Ordered by Acting Chair- 
man Clements to End Persistent 
Rumors of Wrong Accounts. 


Special to The New York Tames. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Rumors that 
there is something wrong with the accounts 
of the Inter-State Commercé Commission 
have necessitated an investigation. Expert 
accountants from the offices of the Con- 
troller the Treasury and the Auditor 
for the Treasury for the State and other 
departments began work to-day. 

The rumors affect the office of Secretary 
Edward A. Moseley, the disbursing officer 
of the commission. Commissioner Clements, 
ho is Acting Chairman, in the absence of 
Mr Knapp, now in New York, asked the 
Controller of the Treasury to send account- 
ants. The Controller sent Nathaniel M. 
Ambrose and Richard H. Taylor, and James 
L.. Chase was added from the Auditor’s of- 
fice. 

The three investigators called Mr. Mose- 
ley, Cashier H. S. Milstead, and other em- 
ployes into consultation and these persons 
informed that the affairs of the office 
been temporarily turned over to Am- 
brose, Taylor and Chase. Mr. Milstead sur- 
rendered all keys, papers, and records in 
his possession. The examiners counted the 
cash on hand, madé a cursory examination 
of the books, and sealed up the safe, sign- 
ing their names across the seal. 

The examiners will manage the office 
until their work is done and their report 
made to the Controller. So far as can be 
learned, the basis for the investigation is 
rumor. No specific charge against any- 
seems to have been made. Talk of 
has been frequent and 
so rapidly that the com- 
atmosphere should be 
cleared by a thorough investigation. 
Messrs. Clements and Yeomans are the 
only members of the commission in town, 
and both were present when the examiners 
‘took charge of the records. 

Mr. Moseley said to-day: ‘‘ The only thing 
I have to say is that the annual accounting 
I requested that it be made 
thorough. I cannot go into my rea- 
sons for desiring such a careful account. 
The Commissioners can best speak on that 
subject.”’ 

Commissioner Clements 
mors of irregularities have been so persist- 
ent that they could not be ignored, and the 
Treasury Department was therefore called 
into the and asked to take entire 
charge of the office. I do not believe that 
the inspection and auditing of the accounts 
of Cashier Milstead will result to the dis- 
credit of that official, but it is the unani- 
mous opinion that justice to all connected 
with the office demanded the action taken.”’ 

Mr. Moseley is bonded in the sum of $25,- 
000. All the employes in the disbursing of- 
fices are immediately under his control. 
He pays all salaries, drawing Treasury 
warrants for those of the Commissioners, 
as is done in the cases of Supreme Court 
Justices and other officials. 

The appropriation for the maintenance of 


Qo 


the commission last year was $275,000. 


ot 


were 
had 


body 
irregularities so 
has increased 
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is in progress. 
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STREET CAR COMPANY UPHELD. 


Court Doubts Good Faith of John-F. 
Doyle, Who Wanted to Examine the 
Metropolitan’s Books. 


The application of John F. Doyle for an 

inspection the books and accounts of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 
which was made several months ago, was 
denied yesterday by Supreme Court Justice 
McCall, who points out, in his opinion, that 
siumerous examinations of the books had 
been made and authoritatively reported, 
and also that although there were more 
‘than 2,500 stockholders of the company 
Mr. Doyle was the only one who asked for 
further examination. 
McCall says that a stockholder 
has a right to inspect the books of a cor- 
poration in whose capital his money is in- 
vested, “‘and what but folly, if not some- 
thing worse,” he adds, “‘can be ascribed 
to the policy of a corporation or its of- 
ficials that would unreasonably resist a 
bona fide application made with honest 
motives on the part of stockholders! ”’ 

When thé company was made the sub- 
ject of determined attack last February, 
the Justice says, the Metropolitan itself 
held an examination of its books. At that 
time charges were filed against the man- 
agement of the company with the District 
Attorney, who caused a second examina- 
tion to be made, which was made public 
at that time. On another occasion the 
inquiry was before a City Magistrate. Jus- 
tice McCall continued: 

“Can it be seriously contended, in view 
of what this corporation has done, that 
there has been a captious or whimsical 
denial of the stockholders’ rights in refus- 
ing this petitioner the privilege he claims? 
I think not. The company challenges his 
good faith. In my opinion, there was 
ample justification for the attitude as- 
sumed by the company in denying what he 
asked on the ground that he was hostile 
to their interests.”’ 

_At the time of the argument on the mo- 
tion it was not brought out what connec- 
tion, if any, Mr. Doyle had with Mr. 
Amory, whose attacks on the Metropolitan 
were a good deal before the courts and the 
public. 


of 


Justice 


FEDERAL INQUIRY ORDERED. 


Government to Take Steps in the Al- 
leged Pollution of Lake Champlain. 


The long and determined fight against 
the pollution of the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain by pulp mills, in which many New 
Yorkers are interested, has assumed a new 
phase. Washington officials at the head 
the Army and Navy Departments and 
the Department of the Interior have active- 
ly enlisted themselves in the cause. 

Acting under orders from Secretary Root, 
Col. William 8. Stanton of the United 
States Corps of Engineers, in control of the 
New England territory, has begun an in- 
vestigation of the lake waters and of the 
rivers emptying into it to find if condi- 
tions are reported. M. D. Leighton, 
Chief of the Division of Hydro-Economics, 
connected with the Department of the In- 
terior, has asked for funds to build a 
laboratory on the lake so that the matter 
of its pollution may be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

What with the investigations just or- 
dered by the army and navy and the De- 
partment of the Interior, aided by the in- 
vestigations of the officials of the State 
Board of Health and of chemists engaged 
by private individuals, those engaged in the 
prolonged fight against the pulp mill own- 
ers feel confident that the *ong-continued 
nuisance will be ended in the near future. 

Major C. L. Woodbury and his assistants 
under orders from Col. Stanton have al- 
ready taken up quarters on the lake, and 
have begun chemical examinations. Visits 
have been made to the Ausable and Boquet 
Rivers and Ticonderoga Creek, on which 
the offending mills are situated, and Major 
Woodbury has expressed amazement at the 
condition of the waters of the lake caused 
by the refuse from the mills. Should the 
milis continue to violate the law after rea- 
sonable notice, they will face an indictment 


of 


as 


by the United States Grand Jury. : 
' Baward Hatch; Jr., one of the leaders 
engaged in the fight against the pulp mill. 
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BUILDING TRADES ALLIANCE. 


Scope of the Scheme to Band Together 
the Structural Workers Through- 
out the Country. 


President George C. Gubbins of the Brick- 
layers and Masons’ International Union 
has issued a report regarding *the pro- 


| posed Structural Building Trades Alliance 


| 


of America, the organization of which has 
been left to a referendum vote of the prin- 
cipal national unions. The alliance, if the 
plans of its promoters are carried out, will 
have a membership of at least 500,000 en- 
gaged in about forty different trades. 

President Gubbins says that among its 
objects are the following: 


The encouragement and formation of local 
bodies of building tradesmen and the conferring 
of such power and authority on the several locals 
of the alliance as may advance the interests 
and welfare of the building trades as a whole. 

To adjust trade disputes along practical lines 
as they arise from time to time between affili- 
ated unions, and to create a more harmonious 
feeling between employer and employe. 

To guarantee to the unions ‘of the different 
branches of the building trades control of such 
tributary bodies as by right, legally or technical- 
ly, belong to the main or basic trades in the 
building line. 


The report also says of the Alliance: 


It will put a stop to wildcat strikes in the 
future. At the same time it will give confidence 
to the public in proceeding with prospective 
work, who will see that if their contractors are 
fair the alliance will stand as a unit to prevent 
trouble. In ail cases it shall insist on completion 
of contracts where agreements are not violated, 
and to stop if needs be the work of any con- 
tractor from ocean to ocean or from the Gulf to 
the great lakes. 


PITTSBURG’S NEW FREIGHT LINE. 


Traffic Arrangement Between Pere Mar- 
quette and U. S. Steel Com- 
pany’s Roads. 


PITTSBURG, Jan. 2.—Pittsburg to 
have a new freight line to Chicago and the 
West. With the entrance of the Pére Mar- 
quette Road in Chicago, thus entitling it 
to the distinction of a trunk line, a close 
traffic arrangement has been made be- 
tween that system and the Bessemer and 
Lake Erie and the Elgin, Joliet and East- 
ern Railroad, the latter of which are prop- 
erties of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The alliance will mean that much of 
the tonnage of the Carnegie Steel Company 
for Pittsburg will go to Chicago and the 
Northwest via the Pére Marquette. 

The route will be from here to Conneaut, 
thence via Bessemer and Pére Marquette 
ferries to Rondeau, on the north coast of 
Lake Erie. Connection will there be made 
with the Pére Marquette, and over this line 
to Chicago. The Northwestern shipments 
will go via Port Stanley. 
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Brown Brothers & Co.......-seee0. ° 
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JERSEY CITY TROLLEY. 
Women Are Injured at the Pennsyl- 


vania’s Only Grade-Crossing in 
the Town. 


Trolley car No, 192 of the Public Service: 
Corporation, while bound from Jersey City 
to Newark shortly after 9 o'clock last night, 
was struck by train No. 23 of the New 
York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad 
at the Marion crossing of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It is at that point that the Sus- 
quehanna, which runs out over the Penn- 
sylvania, resumes its own tracks. 

Owing to the blinding snowstorm the train 
was running at low speed, and although 
the engine struck the trolley car in the 
centre, only one person was badly hurt. 
She was Mary Hannigan, twenty-eight 
years old, of 171 Lafayette Street, Newark. 
She was injured about the legs and back, 
and was taken to the City Hospital. Minnie 
Kessler of 278 Tenth Avenue, Manhattan, 
who was going to Newark to spend Sunday 


with friends, suffered from shock, but con- 
tinued her trip on the next car, as did 
another woman who also suffered from 
shock and who refused to give her name. 

August Westeshoff, the engineer, says 
he saw the tfolley car in time to reverse 
his engine, but not in time to avoid the col- 
lision. There pere .ten passengers in the 
trolley car, but they were seated at either 
end; James Lyon, the motorman, says he 
did not see the danger signal which Henry 
Smith, the flagman, claims he set. The 
point at which the accident happened is the 
only grade crossing on the Pennsylvania 
tracks in Jersey City. 

Smith, the flagman, was arrested at mid- 
night on the charge that he had neglected 
to signal either the trolley car or the train. 
He denied the charge. 


NEW CHICAGO-OMAHA TRAINS. 


Service on Chicago Great Western 
Roud Inaugurated To-day. 
Special to The New York Timies. 

OMAHA, Jan. 2.—To-morrow will see the 
initial train of the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad between Omaha and Chicago in 
operation. Although the road has been 
completed for several months, and has 
been in operation between Omaha and 
Minneapolis for six weeks, no trains have 
yet been run between Chicago and 
Omaha. 

This was caused by the desire of Presi- 
dent Stickney that no trains be operated 
until the *track had become smooth and 
settled. The new trains are composed of 
entirely new equipment, built by the Pull- 
man Company, and will compare favorably 
with the trains of other roads between the 
two cities. 
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Charles Hull Rockwell Dead. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Charles 
Hull Rockwell died here yesterday from the 
effects of a stroke of paralysis. 
Born in Norwich, Conn., seventy-seven 
years ago, Mr. Rockwell inherited a for- 
tune when quite young and went abroad to 


study. When the war broke out he was 
appointed by President Lincoln to the 
Quartermaster’s Department, with the rank 
of Captain. He rendered conspicuous serv- 
ice at the siege of Port Hudson and was 
placed in charge of the city after it was 
surrendered. Later he served on Gen. Sher- 
idan’s smtaff in Virginia. He came to 
‘Tarrytown in 1869, and, erecting an observ- 
atory on his grounds, observed and re- 
ported more solar eclipss than any astrono- 
mer of his time. 


LEGAL NOTES, 


SALE BEY DEBTOR WITHOUT NoTice.—Hen- 
ry D. Mann, a creditor of Speros C. Chres- 
topulos, procured an order for the arrest 
of his debtor on the ground that he had 
dispoSed of his property with intent to de- 
fraud creditors. Mr. Mann alleged that 
Mr. Crestoj.ulos had sold to one Limbres 
his entire stock of merchandise in bulk, 
and that he gave no notice of the fact 
to his creditors, as required by Chapter 
528 of the Laws of 1902. That act pro- 
vides that a sale without notice ‘“ shall 
be fraudulent and void as against the 
creditors of the seller.” The essence of 
an order of arrest is that the acts charged 
must have been committed by the defend- 
ant “ with intent to defraud his creditors.” 
The Fourth Appellate Division has vacated 
the order, holding that the fact that the 
sale may have been in conflict with some 
statutory provision, and therefore consti- 
tuted legal or constructive fraud, because 
so denominated in the statute, did not bring 
it within the compass of the Code subdi- 
vision allowing an order of arrest, be- 
cause there the actual intent of the defend- 
ant to defraud the pith of 1e 
charge. “The act which it is gelaimed 
the defendant has violated,’”’ said the 
court, by Justice Spring, ‘‘makes a 
certain sale ‘fraudulent and void’; that 
is, a sale within its condemnation may be 
set aside as fraudulent irrespective of the 
good or bad motive inspiring it. The ques- 
tion of intent is unimportant. On the other 
hand, an order of arrest may be granted 
only when authorized by the Code (Secs. 


548 and 557,) and the fraudulent purpose 
must be manifest.’’ Nor does the appellate 
court agree with the plaintiff's contention 
that, ignoring the act of 1902, the facts 
warranted the order. ‘‘ The general state- 
ment that the transaction was fraudulent,’’ 
continued Justice Spring, “is merely a 
conclusion and insufficient. There are no 
facts tending to show that this sale was 
made with the purpose of cheating the 
creditors of the seller. The purchase price 
was to be retained to pay his creditors. 
It does not appear that either the defend- 
ant or Limbres was insolvent. In fact, 
the affidavits are barren of those facts 
essential to stamp the transaction as one 
gotten up to divert the property in fraud 
of the creditors of the seller.” 
*,* 


is 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS.—An agreement by 
a contractor for a street improvement that 
he will look, alone, to the property assessed, 
and in no event to be entitled to recover 
from the city, is held, in the case of 
Louisville vs. Bitzer, not to prevent such 
recovery, where the city had no authority 
to make the improvement at the cost of 
the abutting property, and where the agree- 
ment was made under a statute which con- 
tained a similar exemption, and was re- 
enacted by the Legislature after it had been 
construed not to be applicable to such 


eases. Where a city charter requires that 
contracts for public work must be let to 
the lowest bidder after advertising for bids, 
it is held, in Diamond vs. Mankato, that 
any contract ,entered into with the best 
bidder, containing substantial provisions 
beneficial to him which were not included 
in the specifications, is void. Injury caused 
to abutting property by the original estab- 
lishment of the grade of a street, is held, 
in Less vs. Butte, to be as much within 
the prohibition of a constitutional provision 
that property shall not be taken or dam- 
aged for public use without compensation 
as that caused by subsequent changes of 

ade. (All of the above cases are reported 
e Volume 61 of the Lawyers’ Reports An- 
notated.) 


AT THE HOTELS. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA—Major G. W. Matthews, 
United States Army; 8. F. Parrott, Atlanta; 
Hobart Weed, Buffalo; William Mackenzie, To- 
ronto. ‘ 

CAMBRIDGE—Admiral Ludlow, United States 
Navy. 

HOLLAND—John B. Burrall, Waterbury, Conn. 

IMPERIAL—John D. Goff, Chester, Penn.; 
Eugene B. Milburn, Helena, Mon. 

FIFTH AVENUE—The Rev. 
Morgan, East Northfield, Mass. ; 
Chicago. 

ALBEMARLE—M, Otayawa, F. Furukuwa, T. 
Hasegawa, and T. Suzuki, members of the 
Japanese Imperial Commission, Tokio, Japan; J. 
G. Hopkins, Washington. 

PLAZA—James C. Knox, Troy; 
V. Bean. Hudson, N. Y. 

SAVOY—Silas Peary, 
New Haven. 

NETHERLAND—James E. Lander, 
T. ©. Hall, Buffalo. 

MANHATTAN—Commander C. W. M. 
Jeath, R. N, England; A. F. Estabrook, 

MURRAY HILL—Dr. FE. H. Trowbridge, 
cester; Judge J. Rider Cady, Hudson, Y 

GRAND—R. M. Pease, United States Marine 
Corps; C. P. Furness, Gloversville. 

GILSEY—F. L. Sewell, Buchanan, Michigan. 


VICTORIA—Frank L. Carder, London; B. D. 
Shaw, Boston. 
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K REPEAL OF 
AUTHORIZATION LAW 


Brokers Satisfied That It Works 
Only to Owners’ Advantage. 


10 § 


Written Consent Not Obtainable in 


Many Instances — Opinions as to 
How the Law Has Operated. 


Unless there shall be some renewed ef- 
forts in the direction of putting a special 
tax on mortgages, it is likely that one of 
the most important pieces of legislation to 
be taken up at Albany this Winter, so far 
as real estate men in this city are con- 
cerned, will be an attempt to secure the 
repeal] of the law making it a misdemeanor 
to offer property for sale without written 
authority from the owner. The subject of 
such repeal has already been discussed in- 
formally by officers and members of the 
Real Estate Board of Brokers, and will 
probably come up within a few days for 
consideration by its Committee on Legisla- 
tion and Taxation. 

The law was enacted at the session of 
1901 in conjunction with a similar measure 
making it a misdemeanor to make appli- 
cation for a loan on property without the 
written consent of the owner. According 
to those who are familiar with the circum- 
stances leading up to the framing and 
passage of these statutes, the one relating 
to loans was the primary consideration, and 
the one relating to sales more or less of an 
afterthought. 

The movement against indiscriminate ap- 
plications for loans had its origin in the 
Builders’ League, and the operation of the 
law is said to have been wholly satisfactory. 
Great, and sometimes permanent, injury to 
builders frequently resulted from the ef- 
forts of loan brokers, who ‘“ hawked” 
properties around among lenders before a 
builder was ready for his loan, and with 
only indefinite knowledge as to the amount 
wanted. But after more than two years’ 
experience with the law relating to sales, 
brokers are almost unanimous in condemn- 
ing it. The substance of their complaints 
is that while the unauthorized offering of 
property may in some few cases work ab- 
solute injury, the law, on the other hand, 
puts a very powerful weapon in the hands 
of owners and places a broker practically 
without redress in case an owner has 
purposely withheld written authority with 
the idea of avoiding the payment of a com- 
mission. 

“The unjust features of this law,”’ said 
Francis E. Ward, President of the Real 
Estate Board of Brokers, “‘must be ap- 
parent to anybody who will give it a little 
consideration. In the first place, it is so 
easy to evade it that it could never be of 
any possible value as a means of punishing 
a broker. For instance, it would be per- 
fectly ‘simple for a broker to write to a 
possible customer something after this 
fashion: 

““*«] have absolutely no authority to of- 
fer you such-and-such a property, but I 
understand that it can be bought for 
2,000,000.: If this should interest you, &c.’ 

“Now, that is just as good a way of 
opening a negotiation as any other, yet I 
think it would. be impossible to convict 
that broker of having transgressed the 
law. The difficulty with the statute is 
that it places the owner in a very strong 
position when it comes to the payment of 
commissions, and puts the broker at a 
tremendous disadvantage.” 

The attitude of prominent brokers to- 
ward the law seems to be simply that of 
paying no attention to it. A good many of 
them have regularly printed authorization 


Telephone 
4800 
Main. 


some time after the passage of the law, 
clerks were busy in getting authorizations 
lor as many properties as possible out of 
those previously carried by the brokers on 
their books. But there is very little of this 
nowadays, and the usual policy seems to be 
to get authority if it can be had-for the 
asking, but if not, to go ahead without it. 

This method has worked all right in the 
vast majority of cases on account of the 
parece understanding which usuaily exists 

tween these brokers and their clients, but 
in several instances the brokers have dis- 
covered that their confidence was mis- 
placed and have had the law quoted to 
— when they asked for their commis- 

ons. 

“1 regard the law in question as of very 
little account,”’ said President Chesebrough 
of the Century Realty Company. ‘‘ While 
we make it a point to send out to brokers 
generally a list of our holdings, with au- 
thority to sell, I should say that fully 
one-half of the properties which we have 
dispoused of have been sold through brokers 
oe had nothing more than verbal author- 
iy. 

“I think brokers would welcome the re- 
peal cf the law,” said Samuel Goldsticker. 
* It has been shown to be a most unjust 
piece of legislation.’’ 

“It was at the hands of one of this 
city’s most prominent lawyers that our 
firm suffered,” said Charies 8. Lyons of 
L. J. Phillips & Co. ‘* When I told him 
before the sale that a written authorization 
was required he laughed and said that that 
was entirely unnecessary. Acvordingly, | j 
went ahead without it and effected a sale, 


blanks, and mm a number of offices, : 


When we asked for our commission tle 
lawyer remarked that we could whistle 
for it. At the suggestion of counsel, how- 
ever, we decided to carry the case into 
court. We fad several telegrams from 
the owner relative to the sale that fur- 
nished evidence of his knowledge, at least, 
ot our part in the transaction. Finally, to 
avoid publicity and the very unpleasant 
pesition in- which he would sind himself 
when the facts became known, the lawyer 

Te a compromise, which we accepted. 

“The law, as such, however, works vast- 
ly more to the broker's disadvantage than to 
the owner’s advantage. While it may tend 
to discourage the indiscriminate offering 
of properties by unauthorized brokers, at 
the same time it puts in the hands of an 
unscrupulous owner far too powerful a 
weapon. The owner may be annoyed by 
the conditions incident to a repeal of the 
law, but the fix in which a broker finds 
himself when he is caught by a dishonest 
owner is decidedly worse than the little 
harm the owner may incur under the old 
conditions.”’ 

In favor of a repeal of the present law 
Frederick Zittel said yesterday: 

“1 regard the law as a dead letter from 
the fact that in many cases property own- 
ers will not sign the authorization required 
by law. It is due to their unwillingness to 
bind themselves indefinitely that owners 
refuse to sign these authorizations—a view 
in large measure justified. 

“Aecording to the law, if an owner 
authorizes a broker to sell a property at a 
fixed price, this signature is effective a 
year or ten years later, provided the prop- 
erty has not changed hands. Thus, a 
broker with this authority, if he waited 
long enough, could make a sale at a price 
much below the property’s actual value. 
I believe that the law should be amended, 
so that at least the’ price might be changed 
at the owner's option. although still invest- 
ing the broker with the authority to make 
the sale. In this way the owner's objection 
to signing the authorization would be over 
come and there would be no occasion for 
ow to refuse.”’ 

ease & Elliman are strongly in favor. of 
repealing the law. ‘‘ We will support such, 
nm movement to the limit of our ability,’ 
said Lawrence B. Elliman. ‘It is impos- 
sible to get the owners to sign the authort- 
zations, and therefore in that way the law 
is a dead letter. On the other hand, the 
way that the law puts the broker complete- 
ly at the owner’s mercy if the latter 
chooses to te unscrupulous causes it to 
be decidedly wrong and_ unfair.’ 

J. Edgar Leaycraft believes that the law 
is entirely unconstitutional, 
should be repealed at once. 


and as queh | 
“There is an article in the Constitution 
that reads to the effect that the obliga- 
tions of a contract cannot be impaired,” 
Mr, Leaycraft said. “Now, this is just 
what this law does. The owner makes @& 
verbal contract with the broker. and it's 
just as much a contract, although made 
verbally, as if it had been written. The 
broker carries out the terms of the con- 
tract and then this law steps in and im- 
pairs the obligations of the owner. 

“T believe that it is unconstitutional to 
make a broker Hable as a misdemeanant | 
for offering property when he has the own- 
er’s permission, verbal or otherwise, to do 

. I accordingly disregard this. law, en- 
tirely. It is class legislation with a ven- 
geance. 

“The most pathetic part of this whoie 
attempt to save the owner from all possi- 
bility of damage at the hands of brokers 


is the fact that it doesn’t accomplish’ its 

urpose in the least. ‘to-day there are 
just as many curbstene brokers as there 
ave ever been hawking properties, the 
owners of which they fave never seen. 
And, what perhaps is more to. the point, 
there are very few instances where the 
owner is not happy to negotiate with these 
oe brokers when once they secure a cus- 
omer."’ 


JOBS FOR DISTRICT LEADERS. 


Murphy, Hopper, Hagan, and F. J. Sulli- 
van Mentioned for Places. 


Four more Tammany district leaders will 
be appointed to public office during the 
coming week if the tentative arrangements 
of Charles F. Murphy are not altered. At 
the Democratic Club last night it became 
known that it has practically been decided 
to give places to Thomas Murphy, Isaac A. 
Hopper, James J. Hagan, and Florence J. 
Sullivan. 

Since the appointment of Francis J. Lan- 
try by Mayor McClellan to be Commis- 
sioner of. Corrections there have been mut- 
terings from James J. Hagan, the leader 
in the Nineteenth District. Lantry is the 
leader in the Twenty-second district, and 
was Commissioner of Corrections under 
Mayor Van Wyck. At that time Hagan 
was Warden of the Tombs Prison, and was 
removed ftom office by Lantry. 

Since then Hagan has become a district 
leader himself, and was a candidate for 
the place Lantry got. To appease Hagan 
Murphy is said to have promised Hagan 
the appointment to be head of the License 
Bureau at the City Hall. This office 
pays but $2,800, but carries no Httle power 
and the possibilities of the office are con- 
sidered as promising. 

Mr. Hopper, the leader of the Thirty-first 
District, is slated to-be Superintendent of 
Buildings under Borough President Ahearn, 
The salary of this place is $5,000 annually. 

Thomas Murphy, leader of the Twentieth 
District, is slated to succeed Nicholas J. 
Hayes as Deputy City Clerk at $5,000 a 
year. 

Sullivan, who is leader of the EHigiith Dis- 
trict and-one of the clan headed by Con- 
gressman Timothy D. Sullivan, is likely 
to be appointed Superintendent of Public 
Baths and’ Public Comfort Stations. The 
salary with this place is $2,550 a year. 
Under the Vah Wyck administration Sul- 
livan headed the old Bureau of Incum- 
brances. 


YESTERDAY’S FIRES. 


«/ 
(Frem 12 o’clock Friday night until 12 
o’clock Saturday night.) 

12:30 A. M.—865 
Quinn; no damage. 

12:50 A. M.—69% First Street; 
Antonio; damage, $25. 

1:50 A. M.—Elliott Avenue station; Union 
Railway Company; damage, $225. 

3 A. M.—1 East Twenty-ninth Street; 

Dr.’ George B. Houghton; dam- 
age, $500. f 

5:22 A. M.—Eighty-sixth Street and Cen- 
tral Park West; Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way; damage, $100. 

11:15 A. M.—Forty-sixth Street and North 
River; American Ice Company; damage 
trifling. 

1:20 F. M.—761 Sixth Street; 
Wilber; damage, $25. 

2:20 P. M.—67 Clinton Street; 
Church; damage trifling. 

4:20 P. VM.—208 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-eighth Street; Frank Samuels; 
damage, $25. 

5 P. M.—1,268 Third Avenue; Charles 
Bigelow; damage, $20. 

5:05 P. M.—171 Thompson Street; Frank 
Donito: damage trifling. 

5:45 P. M.—20 Bond Street; H. Kastner; 
damage, $200. 

6 P. M.—303 West One Hundred and Sev- 
entcenth Street; John Leeds; damage, 350. 

6:45 P. M.—454 West Fifty-eighth Street; 
owner unknown; damage trifling. 

7 P. M.—358 West Forty-eighth Street; 
Mrs. Flaherty: damage trifling. 

7:85 P. M.—299 Avenue A; Cohen & Eb- 
stein; damage trifling. 

7-25 P. M.-208 West Eighty-fifth Street; 
J. H. Heath; damage trifling. 

7:55 M.—68 West Eleventh Street; L. 
J. Callahan; damage trifling. 

§ P. M.—110 West Seventy-sixth Street; 
M. Tannenbaum; damage trifling. 


Tenth Avenue; Frank 
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Bernard 
John 


| DEMOCRA 


| Party’s Leading Lights to Attend 
Dinner to Mayor McClellan. 


Judge Parker to Come from Albany to 
Speak at Conclusion of Court of 
Appeals Session. 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the great harmony Democratic dinner which 
will be neld at Sherry’s to-morrow night in 
honor of Mayor McClellan. Of the leading 
lights of the party invited wunly United 
States Senator Gorman of Maryland will be 
absent, and his absence is said to be due 
solely to the fact that the Panama Canal 
treaty is~to come before the Senate to- 
morrow afternoon, thus requiring his pres- 
ence. 


Upward of 500 guests will be present, in- — 


cluding ex-President Grover Cleveland, ex- 
Senator Da&vid B. Bill, ex-Secretary of State 
Richard Olney, Judge Gray of Delaware, 
and Chief Judge Alton B. Parker of .the 
State Court of Appeals. All of those men- 
tioned have assured the committee in charge 
of the dinner, which is headed by Wi 
» Bourke Cockran as Chairman, that they 
will attend and speak. 

At first it was feafed that Judge Parker 
could not be present, as to-morrow the 
Court of Appeals resumes its sessions at 
Albany, and under the new arrangement 
of the court the sessions Jast from 1 to 5 


v 
o’clock in the afternoon, M. Warley Plat- 


zek, in whose charge most of the arrange- 
ments are, said last night, however, that 
Judge Parker woula be at Sherry’s in time 
for the speaking, if not for the dinner itself. 

“We have been assured by Judge Park- 
er,’’ said Mr. Platzek, “ that he will come 
to New York as soon as the session of the 
Court of Appeals is concluded Monday 
afternoon. He can catch the Empire State 
Express from Albany, leaving there more 
than an hour and a half after the recess 
of the court, and still can reach the Grand 
Central Station in time to get over to 
Sherry’s by 10 o'clock.” 

The idea of the dinner originated with 
Charles F. Murphy while the Tammany 
leader was spending a vacation at Hot 
Springs at the close of the municipal cam- 
paign. Its object is believed to be a part 
of the general plan of Mr. Murphy to build 
Mayor McClellan into such a prominent 
National tigure in the next four years that 
he will be a promising candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The cover of the menu card which has 
been preparea for the occasion shows the 
City Hall in the lower right-hand corner 
while above and to the lett is the Ca itol 
at Albany and at the top the Capitol at 
Washington. At the bottom are the words: 

‘* Banquet in honor of the Mayor, Honora- 
ble* George b. McClellan; given by the citi- 
zens of New York, January fourth, nine- 
teen hundred and four.”’ 

Especial pains have been taken to bring 
together at the dinner the leaders of va- 
rious wings and factions of the party up 
the State. Such State leaders as ex- 
Senator Edward Murphy, Jr., of: Troy, 
Smith M. Weed of Plattsburg, and Judge 
D. Cady Herrick of Albany have been in- 
vited to sit with ex-Senator Hill, Judge 
Parker, and Hugh McLaughlin. 

Charles F. Murphy and Senator Patrick 
H. McCarren will sit at the guests’ table 
close to the men who have so bitterly 
fought them. Other guests include Con- 
gressman John Sharp Williams, the minor- 
ity leader on the floor of the House of 
Representatives; Gov. Garvin of_ Rhode 
Island, and Gov. Montague .of Virginia. 
Congressmen De Armond of Missourf and 
Gaston of Massachusetts also will be pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Cockran will preside and act as 
toastmaster. The other members of the 
Committee on Arrangements, who will oc- 
cupy prominent places at the main table, 
include August Belmont, John G. Carlisle, 
Hugh Kelly, John D. Crimmins, Ashbel P. 
Fitch, Nathan Straus, George Ehrte, J.. 
Edward Simmons, Joseph C. Hendrix, 
Abraham R. Lawrence, and Hugh J. Grant, 
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Tue GREATEST OF ALL FUR SALES. 


$57,728.00 for $28,864.00. 
The Richest Fursat Exactly One-Half of the Prices of Yesterday 


A collection of the very richest and highest class Furs made. The sale contains original models 
from the leading foreign houses of Felix Jungman, Rocque & Cie., P. M. Grunwaldt, A. Revillion & 
Cie., Charles Klein, Ruze & Cie., and others, together with the highest class reproductions of foreign 
shapes. There is only one of a kind of the high grade articles, thus preserving the exclusiveness of the 
offering. The assortment includes Russian Crown Sable Scarfs and Muffs, Broadtails, Persian Lamb and 
White Broadtail Coats, Neck Scarfs and Muffs in all the popular furs and shapes, including Ermine, 
Sable, Mink, Lynx, Squirrel, Fisher and Monkey. There is not a piece in the entire lot which was 


not made or imported this Season, and they are yours at a saving of one-half. 


If you consider that 


Sables and other fine Furs have a market value as fixed as that of precious stones, the importance of 
this sale must impress you. ° | 


Broadtail Persian Long Coat, with Russian sable 


shawl. collar and cuffs... 


Broadtai! Bolero, with Royal Ermine body an 


sleeves .... 


Broadtail Persian Coat, passementerie and velvet, 


combination trimmings... ... bobs Sea weed 
White Broadtail Jacket. detachable cape and 
---- $225.00 instead 


and Cuffs..$105.O0 instead 


see eter . 


passementerie ....... aon 
Monkey Box Coat with Ermine Collar 


Ermine Shawl, Jace insertion lined with crepe de 


chine and chenille trimmings 


Selected Labrador Mink (cross-worked), long tab 

ends, finished with belt, passementerie ornaments 
Broadtai. Persian Shaw! Cape, tab fronts. ......+. 
Monkey Scarfs... .....+.ssesercccereeenecceecees 
Persian Lamb Cravat ......sccocsecccccescseerers 
Sable Squirrel Cravat......2.scecsecsesseeeeceeees 
Black Lynx Cravat........0-seeereeescecccereees 
Snowflake Squirrel Cravat.....-0e0-ssseseeweeees 


Biack Lynx Stole..........+.--- 


Sable 


“se eeer 


ere eee eewee 


Black Lynx and Moire Astrachan Shawl, trimmed 

with heavy silk fringe... .....++sceeccecseece 
Blended Fisher Double Scarf ....0.sccceecsssvece 
Persian Lamb Shoulder Pieces... .....+sesseeeeeee 


Natural Mink Drop Maffs.......ccesessccsces eevee 
Natural Squirrel Duchess Muffs ...........00. seeeees 
Snowflake Squirrel Duchess Muffs..... .......--45- 
Squirrel Duchess Muffs .0....--.-++ceceeeeces 
Monkey Duchess Muffs........-sececeescesccsceees 
Biended Mink Duchess EN 650d. c0d8 6 ote denbostectes 


“seen 


COATS AND JACKETS. 


$600.00 instead of $1200.00 
of $675.00 


of $450.00 
of $210.00 


a 
..$335.00 instead 


$225.00 instead 


Alaska Seal Loose Box Coat.........-sse0+ee0es pOG0.O0 instead 
Blue Coney Costume, velvet, embroidery and braid 


trimmines ‘ 
Rich Persian Eamb Blouse Jacket 
Sable Squirrel Coat, box coat 
Rich Persian Lamb Military Jacket, 
over shoulders, embroidered velvet 
and cuffs . Ke 
Dyed Squirrel head Box Coat.. 


NECKWEAR AND SCARFS. 


180.00 instead of $360.00 


70.00 instead of $540.00 
25.00 ‘instead of $250.09 
.OO instead of $36.00 
.OO instead of $30.00 
.50O instead of $25.00 
.50O instead of $45.CO 
OO instead of $24.00 
.OO instead of $50.00 


85.00 instead of $170.00 
42.00 instead of $84.00 
$36.00 instead of $84.00 


A 
wana? 
Neha 
TNONNAM 
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Sable Squirrel Shoulder Pieces... . 


Snowflake Squirrel Shoulder Pieces. ........se+see 


Black Lynx Scarfs ........... 


Blended Mink-Scarfs so... cccccccccccccccccscccece 


Tipped Mink Scarfs ........ 


Sable Squirrel Stole. .... 00.0... sccccceccccceevese 


Natural Mink Scarfs........ 
Sable Squirrel Scarfs...... 
Blended Sable Searfs ... 


Sable Squirrel Cravats ........ ccs. seeecsetscccees 


Natural Squirrel Cravats swath 
Blended Mink Cravats ... 


Black Lynx Cravats.........0.scssescccccsseceess 
Sable Squirrel Paddock Collar. ........-.seeeeeess 


MUFFS. 


45.00 instead of $90.00 
14.00 instead of $28.00 
15.00 instead of $S0.00 
13.50 instead of $27.00 
12.00 instead of $24.00 
25.00 instead of $50.00 


D. or credited, but may be exc 


5 a ‘ 
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Blue Lynx Duchess Muffs.........ssesceseecers cave 
Black Lynx Duchess Muffs..........++++++++eeeees 


Blended Fisher Flat Muffs. 


Natural Skunk Empire Muffs...........e00eeeesees 
Blue Coney Empire Muffs.............sceeseceecess 
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of $720.00 


of $360.00 
of $350.00 
of $220.00 


instead 
instead 
instead 


with cape 
coliar 


of $400.00 
of $136.50 


instead 
instead 


$200.00 
$67.75 


2.00 instead of 
22.50 instead of 
22.50 instead of 
.OO instead of 
-OO instead of 
.OO instead of 
-OO instead of 
.5O instead of 
-5O instead of 
.75 instead of 
.75 instead of 
-OO instead of 
-OO instead of 
.5O instead of 
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50.00 


-OO instead of 
45,00 


$25 

$22.50 instead of 

$25.00 instead of $50.00 

$10.00 instead of $20,00 
$6.00 instead of $10.00 


seeeeee 


hanged within 48 hours “if there are any left with S 
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GREAT CONFIDENCE OF 
THE GROCERY TRADE 


Continuance of Last Year’s Prosperity Regarded 
as a Certainty—-Views of Prominent Leaders in 


this Business. 


WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORE TIMES 


By F. N. 


BARRETT, 


PRESIDENT OF THE GROCERY TRADE eer wneeneed AND EDITOR OF THE 
AMERICAN GROCE 


At the opening of 1903 the leaders in the 
distribution of food products were unani- 
mous that the outlook was “full of sun- 
shine and promise.’’ The record of the 
year demonstrates that they were not too 
optimistic: that it has been a year of great 
activity with an increased volume of trade. 
Manufacturers. have found their plants 
overtaxed to meet the increasing demand 
for manufactured food products, notably 
condensed milk, the small 10-cent tins of 
soup, baking powders, the products of the 
cacao bean, cheap preserve jams, jellies, 
and nearly all other lines. 

Early in the year many of the jobbers in 
the Missouri an@ Mississippi Valleys found 
themselves overstocked, and being in- 
fluenced by. the pessimistic tone of Wall 
Street, went to work to reduce their hold- 
ing, which policy made them conservative 
buyers during the year. Trade has been 
active throughout 1903, which proves to 
have been one of the best years on record, 
although it may have been a little hard to 
make a good net profit, as expenses in- 
crease and competition grows keener be- 
tween the large and small jobbing centres. 

The activity in trade rested upon a sound 
foundation: The 80,000,000 people in this 
country have been well employed; the 
ageregate value of the crops was fully up 
to, if not beyond, the yearly average; in- 
dustries were emtployed to their full ca- 
pacity, except where interruptions were 
occasioned by strikes; the transportation 
lines have carried more freight and pas- 
sengers than in 1902; the commerce of the 
country has been larger than for the pre- 
ceding year, and as eating is a necessity, 
the grocery trade has not encountered any 
drawback of more than minor importance. 

The volume of business in food products 
is less affected by hard times than any 
other line of trade, for whatever changes 
occur are in the direction of economy in 
the use of delicacies or table luxuries of 
high cost and a ‘freer use of staples, so 
that the volume of trade is not reduced. 
The people generally follow the advice 
given by one of the greatest grocers to an 
ambitious clerk of small means: “If you 
can’t afford mackerel, eat herring.” This 
injunction is practically observed by the 
American people, so that the distributers 
of food note in times of distress a change 
in the character of food sold rather than 
in the volume. 

In order to confirm the foregoing opinion, 
we offer, in corroboration, a few reports 
snecially obtained for this review, as fol- 
jiows: Mr. James E. Nichols of the firm 
of Austin, Nichols & Co., New York, says: 

“Our trade during 1903 has been excel- 
lent—better than any year in the history of 
our business. Values in groceries have 
been well sustained, with an active demand 
from all sections of the country, and we 
see no reason why the outlook for 1904 does 
not promise good results to the active gro- 
cery merchants.” 

Mr. John C. Juhring, Vice President and 
Secretary of Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
New York, says: 

* Business with us for 1903 has been bet- 
ter than for 1902, and, considering present 
improved conditions, together with the 
value of this year’s crops, it seems per- 
fectly safe and reasonable fo assume that 
the outlook for 1904 is favorable. We look 
* forward to~a prosperous year.” 

Mr. Frank Tilford of Park & Tilford: 
“TIT beg to say our volume of business for 
1908 was about the same as for the year 
1902, and, in my opinion, the outlook for 
1904 is promising.” 

Mr. James Butler, who has 118 grocery 
stores in Greater New York and vicinity, in 
all sorts of neighborhoods, says: 

“Business has been better with us the 
past year than the previous one, and pros- 
pects are very bright for the coming year. 
If labor troubles have caused any shrinkage 
§n trace, we have not felt it.” 

Sprague, Whrner & Co., Chicago, the 
largest jobbers in the United States, say: 


“Our business has been somewhat larger | 


for the year 1908 than that of 1902. The 
outlook for the year 1904 appears to us to 
be promising, although we believe that, as 
a rule, merchants are inclined to be quite 
conservative, in view of the approacning 
National election.” 

The firm of C. Jevne & Co., 
retail house in Chicago, says: 

“Our volume of trade during 19038 was 
larger than the year 1902. 
strikes interfered somewhat with our busi- 
ness during the last month, but with that 
difficulty removed,” we 
holiday business, and although we do not 
look for any large increase in 1904, we see 
no reason why it should not be a prosper- 
ous year.” 

The leading house in Boston, S. S. Pierce 
Company, through its President, Mr. Wal- 
lace C, Pierce, says: 

“IT am glad to say that the year 1903 has 
shown a very 
the year 1902. 
been comparatively small. 
doubtful about the year 1904, 
individual business is concerned. Our peo- 
ple in this part of the country are large 
investors in railread, industrial, and min- 
ing stocks. The depression in the market 
makes them. feel poor, even those who do 
not spend their incomes. 

“So far as the West and South are con- 
cerned, it seems to me that con 
be quite different. The farmer both 
sections is getting a good price for his 
products, and when the markets open high 
early in the season it seems to me that 
the money goes into the hands of the 
farmer rather than into the pockets of 
the speculator. 

“Rallroad earnings in the West and 
South should be exceptionally good, be- 
cause Western freight as well as Eastern 
freight ought to be heavy. I cannot bit 
think that the prosperity of the country 
will continue for at least another year, and 
only the extreme East feel depressed. The 
only real cloud over the prosperity of the 
country et large would seem to be created 
b~ the labor troubles, which I am suf- 
ficiently optimistic to believe will gradually 
settle themselves.”’ 

Mr. Finley Acker, President of the Finley 
Acker Company., Philadelphia, says: 

“The volume of our business is larger 
than ever before, but I am inclined to be- 
Meve that the trade generally does not 
fully appreciate the higher cost of its mer- 
chandise and the gradually increasing cost 
of conducting business.”’ 

The above are sufficient to confirm our 
statement. There are no portentous clouds 


the largest 


I feel very 
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are doing a large | 


large increase in sales over } 
The margin of profit has | 


so far as our } 


ions must ! 


hovering over the food industry, other than 
those which arise from the miasma and 
watery vapors exhaled by Wall Street and 
other stock speculative centres. Undoubt- 
edly the trade must feel in some measure 
the result of the enormous losses occa- 
sioned by the liquidation of stocks and 
bonds; the disturbances of labor; the re- 
duction of wages. And still the grocery 
trade believes that the enormous returns to 
the producers are great enough to overbal- 
ance all the unfavorable signs that mark 
the close of the year. 

jJIow-can it be otherwise? Is there‘not @ 
700,000,000-bushel yield of wreat, a crop of 
2,06,000,000 bushels of corn, with full aver- 
age crops of oats, hay, hops, tobacco, wool, 
and potatoes to be marketed at profitable 
figures? Is there not behind the purchasing 
power of the South a return from the cot- 
ton crop greater than growers ever re- 
ceived before? Is not the production of coal 
ahead of all records? Is not the output of 
the oil fields greater than ever before and 
its value larger? Is not the world taking 
our domestic products and manufactures 
to a greater extent every year? Besides 
these, there is an enormous production of 
minor products from orchards, vineyards, 
fisheries, forests, and the miscellaneous 
preducts of farms and vegetable gardens, 
aggregating hundreds of millions. 

As an illustration of the tremendous in- 
fluence of minor products, let us look at, 
the record of California, whose people are 
to receive this year the returns from over 
10,000,000 boxes of oranges, 110,000,000 
pounds of raisins, 110,000,000 pounds of 
prvones, (following a’ crop of nearly 200,- 
000 000° pounds in 1962,) 7,000,000 pounds of 
tigs, over 100,000,000 pounds of other dried 
fruits, besides over 200,000,000 pounds of 
fresh deciduous fruits, 30,000,000 gallons of 
wine, 6,000,000 gallons of brandy, 3,500,000 
cases of two dozen tins each of canned 
fiuits and vegetables, to which must be 
added a heavy production of nuts, beans, 
honey, beet sugar, hops, wool, and a gold 
production of $17,000,000. 

If we push forth into frozen Alaska we 
find an astorishing production of the pre- 
cious metals and the products of the sea 
If we turn to Florida, there is an orange 
crop worth millions. In short, everywhere 
jwe find the people of the States and Ter- 
ritories reaping a rich reward for their 
industry, furnishing transportation to rall- 
way and steamship lines, increasing foreign 
commerce, @gll building a foundation for 
active trade in 1904 that all the pessimism 
. Wall Street cannot shake nor weaken. 

Ve have only touched on the bright fea- 
‘aden of the grocery trade; the dark spots 
are difficult to discern, and from present 
indications are likely to prove nothing more 
than a fog to be dissipated by the favorable 
conditions so briefly and imperfectly re- 
corded. 


It is certain that the cost of living w 
higher in 1903 than at any period since tn 
depression which terminated“with the re- 
electi$n of McKinley. The country twice 
certified that it meant to have a sound cur- 
rency; a monetary standard in harmony 
with that adopted by the great commercial 
countries of the world; the silver craze was 
ever; confidence was general and such an 
unparalleled development of the National 
resources followed that industries were 
overtaxed and a period of advancing values 
} Set in, more marked, however, in other 
| lines than in food pro@ucts. Meats, poultry, 
and eggs have been high in price, due to 
short supply; increased cold storage facili- 
ties stimulate speculative operations and 

cauSe a greater advance in values than 
would be possible under former condition8. 
| These two latter items are by no means in- 

significant features in the food supply, as 

the poultry and eggs consumed in a single 
| year yield over $300,000,000 to the producer. 
The retail prices of these are unusually 
high, but butter and cheese have not aver- 
aged far from their cost in 1902, while on 
the other hand flour, sugar, coffee, tea, and 
rice have all been low in price. 


It is a singular feature that whenever the 
retail cqst of an article in general use 
(even though it be a staple like butter) rises 
above the nomal, the consumption decreases 
rapidly, as the people invariably substitute 
for the high priced food some cheaper sort. 
It is safe to say that the demand for butter 
will decline 25 to 30 per cert. whenever the 
retail cost passes 35 cents wer pound. And 
if any variety of canned food is scarce and 
| the price advances to an extreme the de- 
i mand falls away through the substitution of 

the cheaper for the dearer sorts. This year 
there has been a great increase in the con- 
| sumption of canned peas and tomatoes, 
| both unusually cheap, as people substitute 
them for canned corn and salmon, which 
|, have risen beyond an attractive price. It 
is because the people are given to substi- 
tuting a low for a high-priced article that 
| we doubt if the cost of food has risen to 
; the extent indicated in the recent Govern- 
| ment report, which estimates that the cost 
was nearly 11 per cent. more in 1902 than 
| the average for the ten-year period 1890- 
1902. The Gevernmént report states that of 
| the average expenditure of 2,567 families 
| for all purposes 42% per cent. was for food, 
amounting to $327 for each family of 5.6 
| persoas; On which basis the food bill of the 
Nation would be over $5,000,000,000, This 
; calculation is based on the record of fami- 
| lies with incomes averaging $1,200. No esti- 
| mats. has ever been made of the food 
| products grown and consumed on the farm 
nor of the generous expenditure for food 
; by the dwellers in cities. If we estimate 

that it costs $2 per week to feed each per- 
con it means an tnnual expenditure of 
over $8,000,000,000 for food. We know posi- 
tively that ‘he drink bill is over $1,000,000,- 
; 000, and certainly the amount spent for food 
must be at ‘east eight times that paid for 
aicoholic beverages. 
The consumption of sugar will fall slight- 
| ly below the 2,566,108 tons used in 1902— 
probably less than 5 per cent. This decrease 
; is due to the unusuaily cold Spring and 
| Summer, which reduced the yield of fruits 
| ana lessened the demand for preserving 
purposes. The last crop year, ending Oct. 
1, 1903, furnished @ world’s supply of 9,896,- 
901 tons, against 10,986,769 tons in 1901-02 


and 10,570,800 tons as the estimated quan- . 
The produc- ; 


tity of the crops of 1903-04. 
tion in Louisiana in 1903-04 is estimated at 
240,000 tons or 60,000 tons less than for the 
previous year. The domestic beet produc- 
} tion is estimated by Willett & Gray at 233,- 
000 tons, against 195,463 tons in 1902-08; 


16v,126 tons in 1901-02; 76,859 tons in 1 2 
Encouraging as is this growth, it bare 
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keeps pace with the usual yearly increase 
in consumption. Cuba produced 998,878 
tons of cane sugar in 1902-08, and it is esti- 
mated will furnish 1,130,000 tons in 1903-04. 

The meltings of sugar at the four United 
States ports to Dec. 17 were 1,631,000 tons, 
@ decrease from the corresponding period 
in 1902 of 90,455 tons. The conditions of 
the sugar trade are likely to be changed 
through the action of the Brussels Confer- 

snail tin Cuban reciprocity treaty, the beet 
oukas industry, and the disturbed rela- 
tions existing between distributers and the 
refiners. The plan adopted some years ago 
at the solicitation of the jobbers, for the 
salé of sugar on the equality plan, has 
been inoperative here during the year, de- 
moralizing the trade in and about New 
York. Thus far the jobbers of New York 
and vicinity have failed to unite on a factor 
plan that is acceptable to the refiners. The 
year has been a good one for the refiners, 
who have at the present a margin of about 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound between 
the cost of 96 degrees centrifugals (3% 
cents) and the net cash price of standard 
granulated (4.36 cents,) a margin ample 
enougb to cover dividend requirements, 
The margin for the year will not average 
much above this. The American Sugar Re- 
fining Company is credited with refining 
57 per cenit. of the entire output; the inde- 
pendent refiners, 36.65 per cent; beet sugar 
refiners, 5.40 per cent.; but so great has 
been the increase in consumption that the 
total meltings of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company now aggregate more tons 
than when its proportion of the total was 
78 ver cent. 

The coffee trade has had a better year 
than in 1902, due to a rising market during 
the last half of the year. The total crops 
of the world are lighter than the year of 
maximum production and will probably 
total one million bags less than the world’s 
requirements, which are 16,000,000 bags of 
182 pounds each. The United States con- 
sumés about 800,000,000 pounds every year, 
being the greatesf/user of coffee of any na- 
tion in the world. Estimated by gallons 
coffee is the favorite American beverage, 
with beer second. The impression prevails 
that the 1904-05 crop will be light, and this, 
together with the lighter yield of the 1003-04 
crops is the backbone of the speculation in 
tne article- which has carried prices up over 
two cents per pound and may carry them 
much higher. The situation is as follows: 

Bags 


World’s visible supply July 1, “1903... 11,900,173 
Esfimated crops, all countries 5, 


hee: 173 


Bstimated visible supply July 1, 1904.10,900, 173 


The world’s visible supply Dec. 1 was 13,- 
838,109 bags. Brazil had sent to shipping 
ports up te Dec. 1 of this crop year 7,335,000 
bags of the 1903-04 crop. For the five pre- 
ceding years the receipts at these ports 
represented 57 2-3 per cent. of the total crop 
for those years. If the same proportion is 
maintained this season, the total receipts | 
ought to be about 12,000,000 bags, which are 
onewnilfiorn bags more than the speculative 
element claim will be the actual results. 

Coffee has been phenomenally cheap, and 
never before the past two years have the 
American people been able to buy fine coffee 
at such low prices as have ruled. It has 
been sold at retail from 10 to 40 cents, and 
at all times, and even now, it is possible 
to buy a blended coffee of great merit, hav- 
ing fine flavor and body, at 25 cents per 
pound. Some .of the mixtures are of su- 
perior quality, and as one pound of coffee 
makes two gallons of beverage the people 
have a drink “ which comforteth the heart 
and aideth digestion ’’ at the very low cost 
of 1243 cents per gallon. Of the total sup- 
ply which reaches the United States, over 
80 per cent. comes from Brazil and less 
than 20 per cent. from all other countries. 
Less than 2 per-cent. of the total coffee 
used comes from the East Indies, and yet 
Java and Mocha coffee are universally sold, 
but most of the coffee so designated comes 
from Santos, Brazil; Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, or Venezuela. 


The remcval of the duty of 10 cents per 
pound on tea was followed by increased 
trade activity, larger imports, and an en- 
larged consumption. One pound of Japan 
or China tea will make six gallons of 
beverage, while Indian and Ceylon tea will 
make double the quantity, and in some 
case? much more, Owing to its greater 
body and stronger flavor. 

The impogts of tea for ten months of 
1903 were 82,663,496 pounds, against 75,603,- 
743 pounds in the same time in 1902 and 
52,235,143 pounds in 1901, The yearly con- 
sumption is probably ‘between 90,000,000 
and 100,000,000. pounds. As one pound of 
good tea can be bought at from 35 to 50 
cents, it Vields a very low-priced stimu- 
lant and pleasant beverage at a cost of 
from 6 to 8 cents per gallon. 


The preserving industry’ has had a varied 
experience during the year. The salmon 
fisheries on the Pacific Coast resulted in a 
short pack of canned salmon, which will 
be nearly’ 1,000,000 cases below the output 
in 1902 and 1,500,000 cases below that of 
1901. The shortage was largely on the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound. As, for 
several years, salmon has been very low 
in price, it has become a very popular arti- 
cle. Until recently consumers were able 
to buy for 10 or 12 cents one pound of the 
finest fish that swims in the ocean, free 
from waste, but now, owing to the advance 
in price, the consumption is lighte~. it being 
difficult to retail a good one-pound tin of 
red salmon for less than 15 cents, and this 
reduces its use. 

The output of canned tomatoes this year, 
acrording to the special report of the in- 
dustry made by The American Grocer, 
reached 10,157,615 cases of two dozen tins 
each, or 243,782,760 tins. The pack of green 
corn was 4,591,146 cases of two dozen tins 
each, much below an average output, with 
the result that the price has advanced’ 60 
per cent. There is a short supply of all 
canned fruits, but the decrease is fot great 
enough to materially advance the cost to 
the consumer, Reference has been made 
to increasing commerce as one of the foun- 
dation stones for the year’s prosperity. The 
imports and exports for the fiscal year 
ended Jane 30, 1903, were valued at $2,445,- 
860,916, the exports being $394,422,442 in ex- 
cess of imports. More than 60 per cent. of 
the exports consist of the products of agri- 
culture and of the fisheries. There’ are 
some items in this total that ought to be 
the pride of every American. 

Let us take for example California, which 
State exported during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 66,385,215 pounds of prunes and 4,- 
280,428 pounds of rasins, two articles for 
which we formerly relied upon Europe, 
There also went from the Pacific coast, 
largely to the United Kingdom, fish to the 
value of $6717,274, which amount covers 
canned salmon to the extent of 50,353,334 
pounds, valued at $4,350,791. Altogether the 
United States sold the rest of the world 
| fruits and nuts to the value of $18,057,667, 
, of which the United Kingdom took one- 
third. And this is comparatively a new 
trade. Provisions and dairy products were 
exported“to the value of $179,839,714 In 
that total.canned becf figured to the ex- 
tent of 76,307,114. pbunds, valued at $7,916,- 
928.. Breadstuffs were exported to’ the 
~ 
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value of $221,242,285. The best of it is that 
the world must keep on carrying our food 
products, and in greater variety every 
year. = : 

Thus far we have only skimmed the facts 
to prove that 1903 was a year of great pros- 
perity to the grocery trade; that 1904 prom- 
ises to be quite as good. It may be that 
the conditions governing the money market 
may check the gigantic enterprisés of the 
railways; that high cost of/ materials and 
labor may reduce building operations; that 


a Presidential election may retard busi- 
ness, but all these cannot seriously inter- 
fere with the appetite of 80,000,000 people 
at home, and the hungry in other Jands. 
They may not “eat mackerel, but they 
wil] eat herring,” and the sum total of 
their requirements promises to be, in 1904, 
as great as in 1908, and that is the reason 
why the grocery trade has confidence in 
the future. The crest of the wave of pros- 
perity has not broken. It may have begun 
to curl. ; 


—_ —————— 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR COFFEE 


Gloomy Views, of a Year Ago Have Been Followed by 
Happy Prophecies— Growth of the 
Coffee Exchange. 


WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


by LOUIS SELIGSbERG, , 
SECRETARY OF THE COFFEE EXCHANGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


“ All’s well that ends well’’ expresses ! followed during the year 


the mental attitude of the coffee trade as 
the bells ring out the old year and the 
events of the past twelve months are con- 
sidered. 

The history of the year was written dur- 
ing the first half in gloomy characters, 
that changed gradually but steadily to 
roseate hues before the Summer months 
had passed, and mow the air is full of happy 
expectations and sanguine’ hopes. The 
retrospect of the year brings us face to 
face with dark forebodings in the Spring 
months of 1902, ‘pessimistic predictions of 
a continuance of oversupply and resultant 
further depreciation of values. 

Since the beginning of the era of low prices, 
in the latter part of 1897, the coffee trade 
of the world, with the exception of a few 
breathing spells of higher values in 1900 
and 1001, has gradually seen its. commod- 
ity sink below what experts recognized to 
be the minimum cost of production. That, 
in spite of these adverse conditions, the 
coffee trade of New York, the most im- 
portant market of the world, has stook un- 
shaken and unharmed, like an impregnable 
fort, is ample proof of the financial solid- 
ity of our merchants and the conservative 
prudence of their business methods. 

The past year has witnessed prices sink 
to the lowest level eyer known in the his- 
tory of the article—i.°e’, 3.55c. during last 
August. With this decline, further de- 
preciation met wivh a quietus, 


It then began to dawn on the minds of 
many that the low prices of the past years 
had so impoverished Brazilian planters 
that the proper care of the plantations was, 
in the majority of instances, a matter’ of 
impossibility. When this discovery was 
followed by unfavorable weather reports 
during the most critical period of the crop 
year, (from August to November,) a change 
of sentiment took hold of operators and 
merchants, and instead of consulting sta- 
tistics of the past and present, all eyes 
turned to the outlook for the future, 


It isa generally accepted fact that con- 
tinuous neglect of coffee plantations is as 
harmful as adverse climatic conditions. 
The condition that appears to confront 
the coffee trade at present is a reduced 
production in Brazil, caused by neglect of 
plantations and by an unusually dry sea- 
son. In consideration of this it did not 
take long to attract the active interest of 
investors and operators of financial 
strength, who immediately joined the Cof- 
fee Exchange and became potent and pow- 
erful factors in the trade. Memberships 
in the Exchange, which a year ago reached 
the record value of $1,500, are unobtainable 
to-day under $3,000, and it is doubtful 
whether at that price many could be ob- 
tained, the Exchange itself being debarred 
from issuing new certificates of member- 
ship under $5,000. 


The business of the Exchange was the 
largest,on record, reaching the formidable 
figure.of 12,500,000 bags, to which grand 
total the months of October, November 
and December contributed over 6,500,000 
bags, showing the tremendous increase 
with the turn of the tide, and the close 
of the era of low prices and over-produc- 
tion. 


A phenomenal Brazilian crop, during 
1901-1902, of nearly 15% million bags was 


MACHINERY MEN HOPEFUL 


Improvement at the End of the Year 
Expected to Continue for Several 
Months to Come. 


, . 

Manufacturers of machinery are expect- 
ing a normal year’s business in 1904. All 
who were seen report that the year just 
closed has-been eqyal to or better than pre- 
vious years, and that in the beginning of 
the year business promised to be much in 
advance of the normal, but that it fell off 
in the later months. December, though, has 
in all cases shown a decided improvement, 
and the indigations are that the opening 
months of 1904 will continue to show im- 
proved conditions 

Louis L. Brinsmade, manager for the 
Westinghouse Machine Company, said: 

‘We are looking for a much better busi- 
ness next year than any we have had. This 
is due to the fact that we are the leading 
manufacturers of steam turbines and gas 
engines, and that these machines are rapid- 
ly replacing others that were formerly 
used. The steam turbines in particular are 
in constantly increasing demand, All the 
big units that are being installed now are 
turbines, and we, of course, are getting the 
benefit of that business. The electric roads 
and big electrical power plants are all tak- 
ing to this class of engine now to the ex- 
clusion of the Corliss enging, and our busi- 
ness in this line is growing Tight along. 

‘* Business. with us did slack up a little 
a couple of months ago, but it has fully 
recovered now, and we can see nothing in 
present conditions to indicate that it will 
not continue to imprové. v4 

“We have not experienced any difficulty 
with collections. The nature of our busi- 
ness is such that we seldom do have any 
difficulty in getting our money. Most of 
our customers are large corporations that 
are amply provided against any temporary 
stringency.’’ ; 

John V. Beekman of the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Company said: 

‘““We are specialists in hoisting machin- 
ery, and we were naturally affected by the 
building strikes. They seem to be prefty 
well over now. Another weak spot was the 
railroad business, which was affected by 
the Wall Street scare. Improvements were 
stopped and operations generally curtailed, 
Now they are going ahead again, and I am 
confident that by February or March every- 


ing June 30, 
1903, By a crop of about ie million bags, 
to, be succeeded, from present indications, 
by a crop estimated to yield about 10 per 
cent. less. That the Brazilian ctop  be- 
ginning July ist, 1904, will not prove to be 
a-record crop appears a firm conviction 
with nearly everyone connected with the 
coffee trade; how much smaller it may 
prove than its predecessor, or whether, in 
reality, it will prove any smaller, is not 
within the purview of this article to pre- 
dict; all that appears to be known is that 
climatic conditions so far have been much 
less favorable than during previous sea- 
sens. 

For some years past the production of 
coffee has run ahead of the consumption; 
the equilibrium seems to have been reached 
this year. There are many well-informed 
merchants who believe that during the 
‘year 1904 the consumption of coffee will 
exceed the production by several million 
bags, and that during the next quiriquen- 
nium the steadily increasing use of coffee 
will so effectively draw upon the avail- 
able supplies that, in the light of the 
world's visible supply of to-day, (13% mil- 
lion bags,) the’ quantities in sight in 1905 
will look rather small. 

To what extent consumption of coffee 
may grow may be illustrated by the in- 
crease in the per capita consumption of 
this country. 


While seven years ago we consumed but 
8% pounds of coffee per capita, we reached 
three years ago tie 10-pound rate, and dur- 
ing 1903 will exceed the 1244-pound ratio. 
The world’s consumptign of cofffee has 
been steadily increasing since the advent 
of low prices. Owing to the fact that. ex- 
cessive import duties are exacted in most 
European coutries, (for instance, 12% cents 
per pound in France, 8 to 12 cents in Aus- 
tralia, Spain and Italy, and 4% gents per 
pound in-Germany,) the ratio of increase 
is, of course, much smaller in Europe than 
in this country. 

While during the decade ending July 1, 
1894, the consumption of the United States 
and Europe amounted to an average of 
10,500,000 bags, the figures of the subse- 
quent five years show an increase of nearly 
20 per cent., the average being 12,500,000 
bags; the following five years will end 
July 1, 1904, and there is every indication 
that the average will be over 15,250,000 
bags; the last quinquennium includes the 
period of the lowest record prices. 

During the last crop year, ending July 1 
1908, deliveries for consumption amounted 
to 16,000,000 bags for the United States and 
Europe, and there is no reason to appre- 
hend that smaller deliveries will be made 
during the present crop year. For the un- 


| initiated, it may be proper to state that the 


| 


grand totals here enumerated include cof- 
fees from all countries of growth, i. é., 
East and West Indies, Central and South 
America, Mexico, &c., and that Brazil alone 
supplies about 75 per cent of the world’s 
production. 

And thus the year that began with prices 
on the exchange of 4.35 cents for the specu- 
lative grade of No. 7 and saw that grade 
go to 8.55, ends with prices over 3 cents 
higher for the same type than’ the record 
rate and closes with good prospects for the 
future, the realization of which the trade 
richly deserves. LOUIS SELIGSBERG. 


thing will be in full swing. The export 
trade has showm no falling off, and the 
business in mining machinery has been as 
good as ever. There has beer no trouble at 
all with collections, and nothing to Indicate 
that our custcmers were experiencing any 
trouble in meeting their bills. 

‘*In spite of the contraction in business in 
September and October, this has been the 
biggest year we have ever had. We were 
working a night force until a couple of 
months ago, when we had to lay the men 
off. We expect, though, to re-employ them 
very soon. We ourselves are an example 
of the way many interests delayed their 
plans for improvements when the Wall 
Etreet scare came along. We had planned 
to erect a new plant in Newark, but post- 
poned it. Now we are going ahead, and of 
course that indicates that we expect work 
to keep it busy.’”’ 

W. H. Armstrong, Eastern manager for 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, said: 

“ Business is quiet now, but the outlook 
for next year is favorable. We are in re- 
ceipt of lots of inquiries, and we know of 
many people who are holding over orders 
for machinery fer the new year. The only 
danger sppt is the labor situation in the 
building trades. I fear that that is not all 
settled yet. The withdrawal from the field 
and the shifting of contracts by the Fuller 
Company and the American Bridge Com- 
pany indicate that these large interests 
fear more trouble. 

“ The ahigverd business, has also suf- 
fered from the failure of the Shipbuilding 
Trust, and we have felt it in the orders for 
tools and machinery. The failure of the 
trust made the banks suspicious of even 
the solvent smaller concerns, and they have 
of been. forced to contract their opera- 
tions.”’ 

George Garvin, President of the Garvin 
Machine Cempany, said: «4 

“The . outlook is for a’ good, steady, 
healthy business. I do not expect that 
there will be any plunging, but that ts 
nothing to be deplored ese little lulls 
now and again are more bet.eficial than 
harmful. ‘They induce conservatism and 
give business men a chance to look around 
and clean up the odds and ends. > 

“Our Western agent tells me a frat 
section of the country is more’ prosperous 
than ever, and that' the railroads are plan- 
ning to go ahead with the improvements 
they held up this Falt and with new projects 
in addition. I believe, too, that New York 
is in for another building boom just as’ soon 
as the labor situation is definitely cleared 
up. There are not offices enough to go 
around, neither are there tenements or resi- 
— enough. The builders are preparing 
for it, and that means a demand for ma- 
chinery. 

“Just now business is dull. Collections 
are not what they ought to be. We are 
getting more excuses than money, but we 
are 2 _centigent that it is all coming in after 


REVIEW OF THE PAPER TRADE 


A Fair Business Year will Probably be Followed 
by Another One. 3 
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WRITTEN FOR THE New York TIMES 
By COLIN K. URQUHART, 
EDITOR OF THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 


The year 1908 was not a good one for the 
paper manufacturer. Neither was it a bad 
one. Considering the twelve months’ busi- 
ness as a whole, it was fair, and while the 
Output was marketed so as to leave only 
moderate stocks at the mills as a rule, the 
manufacturers had to contend against a 
series of troubles, such as low water and 
consequent high prices of pulp, increased 
cost of wood, insufficient transportation 
facilities, high priced coal in the early part 
of the year, and last but by no means least; 
strikes all the year long. 

In the first quarter coal was abnormally 
high and mills were obliged to advance 
prices, or falling this or a supply of fuel, 
plants were shut down. In May, came 
reports of drought in varidus sections. In 
the East low water prevailed during the 
Summer months, but as many mills were 
closed because of strikes, this feature was 
not as serious as it would have been had 
the manufacturers been free to work as or- 
dinarily. It the West there was a good 
run of water until the Fall, when the 
streams failed in nearly all sections, ground 
wood mills were obliged to suspend opera- 
tions, pulp became scarce, and the news 
mills all over the country shut down for 
from,four days to a week, while some mills 
in other grades were forced to remain idle 
for longer periods. 

Labor troubles, however, were the cause 
of the greatest amount of idleness during 
the year. The most important strike was 
at Holyoke, Mass., where 3,800 employes 
stopp2d work for a period of nearly ten 
weeks. This strike entailed heavy losses 
on the mill owners and on the employes, 
and ended in a victory for the former, the 
latter abandonirg their demand for a union- 
izing of the mills and for higher wages, and 
returning to work at the wage schedule 
that was in force at the time the strike 
began. After the strike was over and the 
mills were again in full operation the 
manufacturers voluntarily advanced wages, 
although not to the extent demanded by 
the employes. In Wisconsin and in fact in 
nearly all States in which the paper in- 
dustry is established there were strikes, 
but as a rule they were disastrous to the 
employes’ side of the contention. The agi- 
tation for shorter hours led to the adoption 
in many mills of what is known as the 
shorter week schedule, under the terms 
of which the mills were shut down early on 
Saturday. As, however, this rule was not 
general, those who did adopt it found that 
so far as tonnage was concerned they were 
on an unequal basis with competitors who 
continued to run on the leng week schedul-, 
and a number of them abandoned the plan. 
Were the rule general and in use even by 
a large majority of mills it would undoubt- 
edly be continued in force by mill owners. 

Owing to the high price of coal and the 
increased cost of labor, makers of ledger 
papers early in the year made a 10 per cent. 
advance, and the new prices ruled to the 
close. Book papers were fairly steady dur- 
ing the year, owing to a constant demand 
and the high prices of wood fibres. 

The price of news paper was fairly well 
maintained, the demand taking up the 
product so closely that when toward the 
close the mills shut down because of low 
water and a scarcity of ground wood the 
mill stocks were only slightly above ror- 
mal, and that small excess was wiped out. 
That the home demand for printing papers 
of all kinds, including book and news paper, 
was heavy is demonstrated by the fact that 
the losses in foreign business were almost 
exclusively in those lines, the mills saving 
to provide such a large tonnage for the 
domestic market that they were unable to 


divert enough ,to satisfy the call from 
abroad. 

In the paper board market, at the be- 
ginning of the year, the United Box Board 
and Paper Company, a combination repre- 
senting an déwnership of some forty odd? 
mills, began business, and in January is- 
sued its first price list. In April quota- 
tions were advanced. There was fierce out- 
side competition, however, and the results 
were the breaking of prices and a demorali- 
zation of the market. This continued until 
the closing month, when there was or- 
ganized the Paper Products Company, with 
O. C. Barber of Diamond Match fame as 
President. This company is a_ selling 
agency, disposing of the product of sixty- 
four mills, including those of the United 
Box Board and Paper Company, and its 
cempetitors, the so-called independents. 
This new company had scarcely gotten into 
thorough "working order at the close, so 
that. the effect of its work on the market 
is not a known quantity. 

Unsatisfactory conditions prevailed in the 
tissue paper branch of the industry, and 
even with several plants out of commis- 
sion, owing to fires or other misfortunes, 
prices were not advanced sufficiently to 
gtve the maker a proper return, and at the 
close manufscturers were endeavoring to 
apply combination methods to their line of 
business. 

For a long time there has been an agita- 
tion of the old-time question as between 
jobber and broker, the former endeavoring 
to force the brokers out of busjness by 
compelling the manufacturer to ttn to 
market his wares through the latter.’ As- 
sociations of jobbers were formed in New 
York, Baltimore, and in the West, and fi- 
nally the movement resulted in the orgail- 
ization of a jobbers’ National association, 
which in February next, at the annual 
meeting of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, will seek at a conference with 
the manufacturers to get the latter to ig- 
nore the broker entirely. The result of 


this conference will bé of exceeding great 
interest to the’entire trade. 

Of failures there have been only a few, 
and they have not ben important T 
White Mountain Paper Company, whic 
began the erection of a large plant at 
Portsmouth, N. H., fell by the financial 
wayside before it completed its mill, and, 
the conséquent litigation is not yet settled, 
The Consolidated Lake Superior Company, 
operating pulp mills and other plants at 
Sault Ste, Marie, Canada, became involved 
financially and at the close had not suce- 
ceeded in freeing itself of the entangle- 
ments, 

During the year some new plants came 
into the market, but their tonnage did not 
cause any disturbance. Other large plantg 
will enter the market in 1904, notably in 
the book, news, and wra ping ‘lines. ome 
of them are now well along in the course 
of construction, while there are yet other 
new establishments projected, 

The industry is in good condition. In the 
main it is managed by safe, conservative 
men, who have their business well in hand, 
who have had ae experience, and who 
are not often mistaken in interpreting the 
signs of the times and of the markets, 
They recognize that the paper makers’ 
main raw material, wood, is constantly 
advancing in price, there ‘being added each 
year a little to the price per cord and the 
cost of getting it to the mill) and they are 
not led astray by a dazzling array. of fig- 
ures purporting to show how immense 
profits can be realized by new methods. 

Indications point to a continuance of @ 
fair business along legitimate lines, with 
a market well supplied but not burdened 
with finished goods. The uses to which 
the products of the paper and pulp miil are 
being put multiply rapidly each year, more 
rapidly, in fact, than many even in the 
trade realize, and all these new demands 
call on ie and pulp maker for out- 
put adapted to the requirements of the 
new uses. Owing to these and a broadening 
of the demand in the old time channels, the 
increased tonnage is each year taken. up in 
a natural way. 
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POTTERY, CHINA AND GLASS 


importers and Jobbers Do Not Allow 
Shrinkage in Stock Values to 
Frighten Them. 


Importers and jobbers of pottery, china, 
and glass ware are expecting a good year’s 
business, and although conservative in their 
predictions are confident that the shrinkage 
in stock values will not have any serigus 
effect on the consumptive power of the 
country. The leading house in this line in 
the United States is L. Straus & Sons, 
When asked as to the outlook for trade in 
1904, Lee Kohns, the managing partner, 
said: 

“In glancing back at business conditions 
of the past year in this trade I should say 
that, so far as I have been personally able 
to observe them, they were quite satisfac- 
tory. We have handled more goods than 
we did a-year ago, which was a banner 
year, but the great excess of trade came 
during the first nine months. We had 
progressed quite a way into the last quarter 
of the year before the situation, so largely 
due to local and to speculative causes which 
prevailed in Wall Street, checked the nat- 
ufal impulse of merchants coming from 
all parts of the country to buy freely. 

“Throughout the Fall we heard almost a 

continuous tale of prosperous conditions 

d of a large demand for goods on the part 

f visiting merchants, especially when these 
%ocame from districts where they depend 
upon the agricultural situation. We were 
told that the farmers were never so happy 
nor so prosperous, that produce was bring- 
ing big prices, and that a general feeling of 
prosperity abounded in their home se€c- 
tions.' 

When asked whether the more luxurious 
articles had been in demand Mr. Kohns 
replied: 

“No; there has not been a great demand 
for the higher classes of wares. The bulk 
of the business was done in the medium 
grades ‘of goods. 

“To sum up the situation, I. should con- 
sider that trade-conditfons are sound, and 
that buying will be carefully done, but 
that there will be a steady ¢ demand for mer- 
chandise.”’ 

Marcel Kahle, President of George Borg- 
felat & Co., who is one of thé-largest im- 
porters in this line, sald: 

“Our collections nave been better than 
we expected they would be; considering the 
condition of affairs in Wall Street, and all 
our reports indicate that the retailers are in 
very good condition. Our men have just 
been through the, West, and they find busi- 
ness there excellent. Orders from that sec- 
tion are for a little larger quantities than 
at this time last year. 

“We do not do a very large city trade. 
We sell only to a few houses, but we do not 
hear any complaint from our city cus- 
tomers. Their stocks scem to have been 
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fairly well sold up, and they are anticipat- 
ing a normal season's trade. hat is just 
what Wwe are looking for, too, an entirely 
normal season. Orders from the near-by 
cities are coming in about as usual at this 
season, and we see no indication of any 
searcity of money or of any financial strjn- 
gency. 

‘The only indication of hard times that 
we have seen has been in the demand for 
our very highest grades of goods. That 
has not been as good as it ought to have 
been, and that we attribute to the contrac- 
tion of values in Wall Street. It seems only 
to have hurt the rich, however’ The real 
consuming classes have not been affected, 
at all.’’ 

Henry Witte, President of Bawo & Dotter, 
was more conservative. He said: 

“It is hard to-say now how next year’s 
trade will develop. The Western jobbers 
are‘all sold out on their Winter lines, and 
are looking toward their Spring purchases. - 
Collections have been good, but there is no 
doubt that all the retailers have felt in a 
greater or less degree the effect of the 
Wall Street troubles, The retailers hava 
not been doing as well as they ought, and 
the effect of that, of course, is felt all 
through the trade. Whether this condition 
will continue or not is hard to say. The 
West is prosperous, and we in the East de- 
pend on the prosperity of the West for our 


living. Our view of the situation is that . 
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the volume of business will be sm@ller than 
last yeap, but quite healthy.” 

Domestic glass and pottery men are less 
enthusiastic than the importers. C. Il. 
Horning of C. Dorflinger & Sons, manufact- 
urers of cut giass, said: 

‘It is hard for us to make any predic- 
tion as to the trade next year. Our sales- 
men will not get out until after Jan. 1, and) 
until we get their reports it will be hard 
for us to form any very definite opinion of 
the state’of the country. Judging from the 
duplicate orders we have received the retail 
trade of the country seems to be in fair 


shape. The West is better than the Hast, 
ang our very high-class goods have not 
betn selling as well as usual. There can he 
no doubt that this is an indication that the 
people who usually buy goods of this class 
have suffered from the shrinkage in stock 
values, 

“ Collections, with one or two exceptions, 
and those in the East, have been quite 
as good as usuai. It is always the caso’ 
thatin our line collections are slow around 
Christmas time.’ 

Daniel Taylor of Daniel Taylor & Co. is 
sanguine of a good year’s business for 1904. 
As a manufacturers’ agent he represents 
about a dozen of the largest domestic man- 
ufacturers of glassware, crockery, and pot- 
tery. He said: ¢ 

‘The business of the year just over has 
been the best that we have ever had, and I 
see no reason why conditions next year 
should not be just as good. Our factories 
are all optimistic, and are preparing for a 
big year’s business. At present, from a fac- 
tory standpoint, business is a little slower 
than usual, but that is not at all an un- 
usual condition at this season. x 

“We have no compiaint to make on col- 
lections. They are quite es good as in pre- 
vious years at this season. 
the outlook is good, and our factories ex~’ 
pect to ship ful y as many goods as in any ' 
previous year,” , 


On the whole, ~ 
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Watch Industry Breaks the Record, Oth.r. Lines Approach l— 


Diamonis Getting =¢arcer and. Dearsr. 
WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES |AQNUAL{FINANCIAL SUPPLEMENT, 
By T. EDGAR WILLSON, ” 


Editor of the Jewelers’ Circular Weekly. 


Syeciq! Correspondence THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

@peaking generally, the business of the 
jeweiry trade during the year 1903 wag sat- 
wfactory and equal in ammount to any pre- 
vious year, unless it be 1902, which year, 


from the jeweler’s standpoint, was the best 
The strikipg features 


fm the past decade. 
may be 


of the trade during the past year 
thi anumerated: 

wece ares United’ States imported more 
diamonds than the total value of the year s 
t of the mines of the De Beers Con- 
which company con- 
trols 92 per cent. of the output of the 
world. The inference which the trade 
éraws from this fact is that the supply of 
diamonds is growing less and that the 
value of diamonds is therefore bound to in- 

rease. 
 Recond—The watch industry, which has 
been on the increase for some years, is be- 
lieved to have broken all records during 
1903. 

Third—The American jewelry manufac- 
turers have not only failed to hold their 
own in competition for the trade of the 
Nation's eutlying possessions, but have ac- 
tually lost ground in their. trade with the 
people of Hawaii, Porto Rico, ang the 
Philippine Islands. 

Chief among all jewelry lines in the value 
of the articles sold is the precious stone 
trade, an idea of the volume of which may 
be had from the figures of the last fiscal 
vear ended June 30. These show that there 
were imported into the port of New York 
alone unset precious stones and pearls 
amounting te $27,318,642, while the total 
for the country, with the $2,000,000 worth 
of set precious stones and jewelry, amount- 
ed to $83,492,580. 

Continually increasing as it has for the 
past six or seven years, the diamond trade 
nevertheless is the one that is most easily 
affected business conditions, real or 
imaginary. It is one of the first lines to 
reflect financial timidity on the part of the 
buying public, and naturally one of the last 
to feel the result of a return to prosperity 
and c@fidence. This has been clearly 
shown this year in the way that the sales 
of diamonds, particularly large special 
pieces, have been interfered with by the 
uncertain and depressing conditions of the 
stock market—though, fortunately, outside 
the sphere of influence of Wall Street ma- 
nipulators, in localities where standard 
lines of gems are sold, the trade has re- 
mained satisfactorily firm and steady. 

During the year there was a 15 per cent. 
advance in the price of rough diamonds 
declared by the “ Rough Syndicate,"" which 
controls the output of the De Beers Con- 
folidated Mines, but this had practically no 
effect on the market as a whole, and in 
this respect was no different from the 
many previous increases of 5 per cent. at a 
time, which have been going on steadily 
for the past seven years. The public, as 
well as the jeweler and importer, has now 
become convinced that diamond prices are 
up to stay. That there will be still further 
advances in price during the next year is 
not doubted for a minute by any one con- 
neeted with the diamond industry that is 
in a position to know authoritatively the 
conditions of the business. 
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The fact is becoming plainer every day | 


that the mines of South Africa are petering 
out, and it is an open secret that although 
the cost per load in mining these stones 
has increased enormously and is increasing 
in arithmetical ratio the deeper the com- 
pany has to go for its stones, the yield is 
now but one-quarter what it was ten years 
ago, and the quality of the stones, if not 
depreciating, shows no improvement. These 
conditions, coupled with the fact that the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines control over 
92 per cent. of the output of the world and 
are in a position to obtain control of every 
mine of importance that may be found, 
will show to even the lay mind the impos- 
sibility of a chance that prices will remain 
as they are, let alone decrease. 

According to the official report of the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines the diamonds 
produced during the past year realized 
45,241,172, or, roughly, $26,200,000, while the 
importations in the United States alone 
for about the same time were over that 
amount. If this ratio is to continue, the 
United States alone, without counting the 
many great markets of Europe, will con- 
sume not Only the product of the mines but 
even any possible reserve 

The makers of special unique pieces of 
jet.elry and artistic creations, set with fine 
jewels, enjoyed comparatively their most 
prosperous season during the early part of 
the year, and have felt more than any oth- 
ers the decrease, whatever it may be, of 
business during the Fall and Christmas 
season. : 

The wateh industry, which has been on 
the increase for several years past, is be- 
lieved to have brokengill records during 
the year 1908. From N@€@w York to Califor- 
nia and from Chicago to New Orleans 
there has been a scarcity of watches felt 
.by jobber and retailer alike, and complaints 
that orders have not and cannot be filled 
have been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion for more than six months past. This 
is especially true of watch movements, the 
two principal companies having been in no 
way able to keep up with the demands of 
the trade. The effects of this scarcity have 
been many. It has increased the business 
of some of the smaller watch companies 
and has caused them to put’on the market 
movements of a small size which they had 
heretofore never attempted to manufacture. 
It has caused, too, a distinct impetus in the 
imrortations ef medium grade Swiss 
watches, but, on the other hand, it has to 
some extent handicapped the makers of 
watch cases, both gold and filled. 

The cause of the. increase In the watch 
business cannot definitely be determined, 


; duced the volume of trade in the latter part 


but that it exists and.is here to stay for } 


some time, at least, is apparent to all. 

An important element of the trade, and 
ene which has enjoyed normal business for 
the year, is made up of the many manufac- 
turing lines which go to eempose. the sil- 
verware industry. In this trade the pro- 
gressive manufacturers have forged ahead, 
and the conservative have held their own, 
while those behind the times have dropped 
back still further. To some extent the de- 
crease in the trade of the fine special picces 
of gold 
in favor of the higher class silversmiths, 
inasmuch as the unique and exceptional 
productions in the white metal have been 
used to take the place that might other- 
wise have been filled by the goldsmiths’ 
handicraft. Unlike the gold trade, the sil- 
versmiths have enjoyed a continued de- 
mand for pieces of a high order of work- 
tmhanship in additfon to standard solid and 
substantial articles of utility, 

The increase is particularly noticéable in 
the demand far etched and engraved wares, 
though ehased decorations have held their 
own. 

The silver-plated ware trade is another 
large factor in the jewelry industry as a 
whole, and plays an important part in the 
business of not only the small retail stores, 
but many of the large ones as well. Ac- 
cording to the ‘leading manufacturers of 
this industry, business has been excellent, 
the demand has been even, and the year as 


and precious stones has reacted 


/ got seared 
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a whole shows a normal increase in sales. 
Competition, though keen, has not ween | 
“cut-throat,” and with the exception-of @ 
few strikes at some of the principal face | 
teries thé manufacturers have had to con- | 
tend with no unusual conditions. 

The only cloud on the trade horizon 
which causes apprehension to the dealers 
in plated ware is the proposed reciprocity | 
treaty with France, which may decrease | 
the protection against the French competi- 
tors now enjoyed by New England manu- 
facturers, and the movement in Canada to 
incréase the tariff on American and other 
jewelry. 

The most important of the allied Hnes 
entering into the trade—namely, the optical 
business—appears to have fully held its | 
own with the trade of previous years. 
Grade for grade the various articles, such 
as eyeglasses, opera glasses, spectacles, 
&c., have enjoyed a normal sale, and the 
demand shows little change except perhaps 
it be an inoregse in the filled goods, with a 
corresponding decrease in gold eyeglasses. | 
On Nov. 1-the wholesale prices of supplies 
to the optician were advanced from 6 to 18 
per cent., which advance was brought 
about by the increase in the cost ef manu- 
facture. Fortunately, this has not yet 
seemed to affect the business, for although 
the jobber makes about the same propor- 
tion of profit as formerly and the dealer 
pays a fraction more, the cost of these arti- 
cles to the man in the street has remained 
unchanged. 

The exports of American jewelry products 
have been about normal during the year, 
although the first ten months show slight 
increases in the amount of clocks, watches, | 
and jeweiry purchased by foreign coun- 
tries. According to the figures showing 
the exports frem Jan. 1 to Oct. 81 the 
amount of clocks and parts thereof sent 
abroad increased from $014,279 in 1902 to 
$927,851 in 1908, while the exports of jew- 
elry increased from $1,064,596 in 1902 to 
$1,152,009 in 1903. In the exports of 
watches and parts thereof the increase was 
from $844,733 in 1902 to $868,988 in 1003, vut 
this undou®tedly would have been much 
larger had not the manufacturers been 
handicapped by an unusual demand at 
home that they could not fill as told in a 
preceding paragraph. The exports of plated 
ware during the same ten months declined 


] slightly, from $584,835 in 1902 to $530,500 in 


1903, - 

During the last few months there has 
been a greater interest evinced by jewelers 
in the export business than ever before, 


j and if the plans now on foot materialize 


and are developed, more attention will be 
given to this trade in the future. An in- 
crease and improvement over this year’s 
showing cannot fail te result therefrom. 

A strange feature of the export trade is 
noticed in the statistics of goods sent to 
our outlying possessions, which show that 
the American jewelry manufacturers have 
not only failed to hold their own, but have 
lost ground in their trade with the people 
of Hawaii, Porta Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands, and this despite the advantages 
they now have over foreign competitors as 
compared to former years, when these isl- 
ands were not under our control. On the | 
other hand, the American trade with Can- 
ada is now showing a satisfactory increase 
in clocks, watches, jewelry, ahd plated 
goods. 

The importations of unset precious stones 
into the Port of New York for the calendar 
year 1903 may be roughly estimated at 
about $24,500,000, this estimate being based 
on the figures for the eleven months ended 
Nov. 30, which showed the total importa- 
tions in that time to be $23,402,967; of this, 
the value of the rough, or uncut, stones 
was $7,072,619, and that of the cut gems 
$16,330,257. 

The commercial failures among dealers in 
jewelry and clocks during the éleven 
months ended Noy. 30 numbered 136, and 
the aggregate liabilities of the bankrupts 
was $1,423,400. These figures will be decid- 
edly increased by the statistics for Decem- 
ber, which is always one of the months 
showing the greatest number of failures. 
The jewelry failures in the five preceding 
years were as follows: 181 in 1902, with lia- 
bilities of $2,029,481; 161 in 1901, with Ma- 
bilities of $1,160,808; 122 in 1900, with lia- 
bilities of $1,009,636; 183 in 1899, with Liae- 
bilities of $759,438, and 162 in 1898, with 
Mabjlities of $1,327,306. 


THE MILLINERY OUTLOOK 


\ 
Importers and Manufacturére Inclined 


to Take a Conservative View of 
Prospects During the Com- 
ing Year. 


Millinery importers, jobbers, and manu- 
facturers are not very Sanguine as to the 
outlook for their business during 1904. They 
do not expect that the year will be a bad 
one, but they do not think that it will equa] 
the trade done in recent years. ‘ 

Charles W. Farmer, Secretary of the 
Millinery Merchants’ Protective Associa- 
tion, said: 

“The outlook for 1904 is not overbright. 
The preliminary orders have not been as 
large as usual, but we all hope that the or- 
ders, while not as large as in former years, 
will be more frequent. . 

“ Fashion rules in the millinery business, 
and for that reason millinery goods will 
always command a sale, even in the hardest 
times. There may be retrenchment, but it 
will not hurt the millinery trade half as 
much as it will some others. This year did | 
not pan out as well as was expeeted, Thé 
strikes and the financial] disturbances red 


of the year, and while the Spring trade was 
good the entire year's business was dizap- 
pointing. 

“Another feature which is hurting the 
trade is the ready-to-wear hat which goes 
straight from the factory to the wearer's 
head. That, of course, is hurting the sale 
of trimmings. The better class of trade has 
been very fair, all things considered. The | 
retail trade has bought freely of high-class | 
specialties, and the business has been much’} 
helped by the demand for a hat entirely dif- 
ferent from the street or walking hat for 
evening wear.”’ 

John Miles, oné of the largest millinery 
jobbers in the country. Said: 

“All that ‘Chis business needs, or any 
other in the whole country for that matter, 
is confidenee. Everybody seems to be 
afraid of he does not know what. Undoubt- 
edly the loss in stocks had a lot to do with 
it. Thousands of men of moderate means } 
lost al) their savirgs in steel and other in- 
dustrials, and they talked about their 
losses, and the, result was that every ofe 
That has all blown over now, 
but people are still scared, and business 
will not be what it ought to be until they 
get over their scare. . 

“The country is in fine shape. The West 
and South are better off than they ever 


,were before. The strikes and other disturb- | 


ing conditions that injured business in the 
East are over now, and there fs no good 
reason why the next year should ‘not be a 


\ 
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Preaperous one. It will be if conservatism 
ig not carried too far.” 

George Legg, ene of the largest importers 
of flowers and feathers, said: 

“ Business, of course, hag not been what 
we expected of late, but it is the fault of 
absurd and reckless speculation in Wall 
Street. , The country is not going to the 
degs. and there is no reason why trade 
should not recever very soon. We were go- 
ing along all right when this disturbance 
occurred, and the immediate result was a 
contraction of business. Every one became 
scared, and buyers were forced to cut down 
thelr purchases to what they actually could 
not do without. I know of several instances 
where buyers really needed our goods but 
could not purchase because they could not 
exceed a fixed limit each month. 

“ All this had its effect in increasing dis. 
trust, and is having it yet. There is nothing 
in the actual condition of the country. to 
justify such distrust, and if the wreckers 
of Wall Street will keep their hands off I 


| expect that we will be able to overcome the 


damage they have done, and that next year 
will be a fair one for business.” 

James G. Johnson of James G, Johnson & 
Co., jobbers and manufacturers of milli- 
nery goods, said: 

*T-have a very favorable opinion of the 
outlook for business in 1904. Wall Street 
is not big enough to interfere very seriously 
with the actual working business of the 
country. The class of dealers we sell to in 
al) parts of the couniry do not bother with 
speculation or speculative values, Collec- 
tions have not been affected, except for a 
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difficult to discount their paper. The banks 
soon realized that they had to look to the 
merchants of the coyntry for their business, 
and that ts all over now. 

“On the whole, 1903 was a good year, al- 
though the Winter trade was late in com- 
mencing, and such loss can never be wholly 
regained. The only danger spot I see now 
is in the Jabor situation. That is still very 
acute in Far «West and in the mining 
districts. * If that trouble is settled I do 
not Bee any reafon why next year should 
not be a good one for business.” 

C. H. Lummis of Sullivan, .Drew & Co., 
millinery jobbers, took much the same view 
as Mr, Johnson. He said: 

“The general conditions point to a fair 
Spring business. Collections have been 
more than fair, and in fact have shown a 
little improvement over previous years. We 
did not notice any appreciable difference 
during the financial scare, and, on the 
whole, they averaged better than the same 
months last year. The velume of business 
has been very good, and has shown a ten-- 
dency to increase. Merchants generally 
have a feeling of security and exect that 
with a conservative business policy the 
trade of the country will go along all right. 
A teridency to better and‘closer business 
methods is already showing itself, and any 
reckless plunging will be discouraged.” 

A representative of Williamson & Sleeper, 
manufacturers of women’s pattern hats, 
sai@ that he expected that thefe would be 
ne diminution in the volume of trade in 


that line: 
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The year 1908 brought a fair share of 
prosperity to the brewing trade of the 
United States, the sales of malt liquors for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, having 
reached a total of 46,650,730 barrels, an in- 
crease of 2,171,898 barrels, cempared with 
the preceding year, which in turn had an 
inereage of 8,061,754 barrels to its credit. 
This steady increase from year to year, 
much greater in proportion than the growth 
ef the country’s population, is the best evi- 
‘dence that could be asked of the grqwing 
popularity of malt liquor as a beverage. 
Further evidence of the progress made by 
the brewing trade during the past year is 
afforded by the considerable number of 
new breweries that have sprung into exist- 


| ence during the twelve months, some of 


the States—Pennsylvania, for instance— 
having been selected especially as the field 
for these new enterprises,as well as by thé 
extensive improvements in and additions 
to brewing establishments in all parts of 
the country, The magnitude of these oper- 
ations must have materially increased the 
invested capital of $415,284,468 with which 
the industry’ was credited by the last 
census of the United States, taken in 1900. 
That these additions have very materially 
augmented the productive capacity of the 
breweries of the United States cannot be 
doubted, and the number of brewery em- 
ployes must in like measure have been in- 
creased. 

While the progress made in a material 
and cemmercia!l sense has thus been con- 
siderable, technica] and scientific develop- 
ments have been ‘fully as active. Although 
no epoch-making f{mnovations in either field 
have been recorded, there has been steady 
advancement along the most important 
lines, and the practical brewer of to-day is 
to a much greater extent master of and 
familiar with the wonderful. natural proc- 
esses on which the success of his opera- 
tions depends than he was a year ago. 
Especial credit for the werk accomplished 
in this direction belonged to the various 
schools of brewing and scientific “‘ sta- 
tions’ cennected with the brewing trade, 
their value each yedr being better appre- 
ciated by those intrusted with the direction 
ef practical work in the brewery. The train- 
ing received in these institutions and the 
epportunities enjoyed through them for the 
exchange of. ideas and experience has, 
moreover, prompted practical brewers to 
keep abreast of the times in things me- 
ehanical, and the modern brewery has be- 
come an up-to-date exhibit of the applica- 
tion of mechanical science, electric power 
playing an impertant part In its eperation, 

Still another sign of the prosperity of the 
trade may be found in the fact that the 
tendency to seek strength in consolidation, 


; which so greatly disturbed it a few years 


ago, has almost subsided. Not only this, 
but quite a number of the British-American 
brewery combinations that have been for 
years in such a precarious condition have 
this year rejoined the ranks of the divi- 
dend-paying ocerperations, while others, 
whose prospects under Londen manage- 
ment seemed hopeless, have been repur- 
chased by the vendors of ten or twelve 
years ago. This has to some extent revived 
the interest of investors in the securities of 
these corperations and the future holds out 
for them promises of better things. 

One of the important factors that have 
contributed ‘o the welfare and prosperity 
of the brewing trade during the past few 
years, and one that is receiving constantly 
increasing attention, is the trade in bottled 
beer, which was really made possible by 
th? American invention of the patent bottle 
stopper. No medern brewery is complete 
without its bottling works, equipped with 
the most perfect machinery for putting up 
the produ2t, for cleansing bottles, &c., and 
the low price at which the brewer or bottler 
is able to supply a refreshing beverage in 
the “‘ original packag=,”’ easily kept in con- 
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dition and always presentable, has had a 
great deal to do with the popularization at 
home of American beer. In foreign lands 
also it ig in increasing demand in this cen- 
venient form, and admittedly bears com- 
parison in every respect with the most 
famous of foreign brewings, 


months ended June 30, 1903, amounted to 
03,404 dozen, with a value of $132,443. 

The brewing trade during the past year 
has had its full share of the labor troubles 
that have d{isturbed the country; and in 
some cities, where prolonged and bitter 


contests occurred, Cincinnati and Boston | 


for instance, where local conditions favored 
the display of power, they serieusly handi- 
capped the business for a time. The per- 
manent settlement of some of the vexed 
questions that arose between employers and 
employed, especially regarding the allegi- 
ance of the different classes of labor en- 


gaged in brewerleg, gives rise to the hope | 


that there will be a gradual lessening of 


these costly and often uncalled for dis- | 
turbeances of what should be cordial rela- | 


tions. Certainly there are few dranches 
of what may be termed unskilled labor that 
are paid as well and treated as liberally in 
other respects as brewery workmen. 

Not only have the brewers suffer di- 
rectly from disaffecticn in the ranks of 
their own employes, but the strikes and 
dther troubles that have so seriously re- 
duced the wage-earning capacity in other 
branches of labor have had a reflex influ- 
ence on the brewing business and made 
heavy inroads on the sales of beer. 

The prices of brewers’ materials during 
the year, owing to scarcity of the best 


grades of barley and hops, due to adverse , 


growing and harvesting conditions, have 
been somewhat above the profitable aver- 
age; nor do the crops of 1903 promise any 
material improvement in the 
Judgiag from present reports high-gfade 
materials are likely to be 
scant supply and prices. in proportion, high 
and firm. Stocks in hand are also notori- 
ously low, last year’s high prices having 
kept the brewer as a buyer for the future 
out of the market. 

The opponents and enemies of the brew- 
ing trade have relaxed none of their ac- 
tivity during the past year, and tireless 
vigilance has heen proved by costly ex- 
perience the only effective means of pro- 
tecting its interests against continuous as- 
saults. The brewer, owing to the nature 
of his product and the care it requires, is 
much more vulnerable to the attacks made 
on the liquor traffic than those who handle 


liquors, and usualiy is the first to suffer 
fror: restrictive legislation. The progress 
of hibition under local option in the 
Southtrn States, ror instance, has been a 
severe bloy not only to the brewing trade 
in that secticn,.but to many outside brew- 
ers shipping extensively te uthern points, 
The sucetssful effcrts made by the United 
States Brewers’ Associaticn to organize the 
brewers in .he difiterent States for mutual 
protection and advancement have proved a 
valuable aid in stemming the tide of preju- 
dice against them. 


laber troubles, and other possible adverse 
factors, the Outlook for the brewing trad 
in 1 cannot be regarded as unfavorable. 
Provided that the present excellence of 
their product is maintained, there does not 
—— to be any reason why, 
dinary prosperity in other lines ef busi- 
ness, 1 should not prove a good year for 
the brewers. The records of the t and 
present conditions furnish conclusive proof 
that their product is regarded by the great 
majority of the ple aS a necessary ar- 
ticle of daily f , and in this respect there 
is no reason to apprehend any change in 
the situation, while although competition 
muy be Keen, the many additions that are 
constantly being made to the. capital in- 
yested in breweries by shrewd men of af- 
fairs indicate that the field is not consid- 
ered overcrowded. Since beér became the 
beverage of the American people, which 
it is undoubtedly to-day, the cause of true 
temperance has made great strides in the 
United States, and as popular education in 
this great virtue progresses the brewers’ 
product must necessarily be more and: 
more in demand. 
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The year about to close has been, on the 
whole, a very prosperous one for the wine 
and spirit trade of this country. It began 
under especially favorable circumstances, 
but in the latter quarter of the year the 
business fell off considerably, owing to the 
general uneasiness ir. business circles, as it 
is a well-known fact that in times ap- 
proaching depression consumption of wines 
and spirits—these being considered a luxury 
—decreases rapidly. The great bulk of con- 
sumers of alcohelic beverages in this coun- 
try are wage earners, for while there are 
considerable amounts of imported wines 
eonsumed in this country, the total is in- 
significant in comparison with the amounts 
of beer and whisky of domestic production. 
The amount of whisky withdrawn for con- 
sumption in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1903, was 112,900,000 gallons, while, there 
were some 46,650,000 barrels of beer con- 
sumed. In comparison with this the amount 
of imported goods is less than 1 per cent. 

When the wage earner, therefore, is not 
in a positien to spend money for what he 
considers luxuries it works a great hard- 
ship u both the whisky and beer pro- 
ducer. The whisky business of this coun- 
try has been particularly hampered for 
some years past by excessively heavy taxa- 
tion, both National, State; and municipal, 
and incidentally also by prohibition and 
local ontion ‘movements, the result of the 
latter being that in districts afflicted by 
local option or prohibition the quality of 
whisky and beer served is much poorer and 
more injurious to the health than in other 
localities. 

This question of the quality of beverages 
eerved is now about to be taken up by the 
National Government under the. recently 


’ 


enacted pure food law, which intefds to 
provide that all beverages shall be labeled 
to show that their contents may be at once 
known to the consumer. 

This will largely do away with many 
counterfeit Iiquors which are put upon the 
market by unscrupulous manufacturers, 
the only protection from whom at the pres- 
ent time is that the consumer buy of houses 
of well-established reputation. 

The people of the United States are, as a 
whole, a very temperate people, and the 
per capita consumption of wine and spirits 
is much less than that of any other large 
country in the world. The drinkers of 
wines, especially of imported wines, are 
eonfined almost entirely to the large cities, 
and in the country districts there are doubt- 
less hundreds of thousands of people who 
have never tasted wines of any kind. 

It vrobdbly would be well from the stand- 
point of the consumer if more light wines 
were drunk and less of ardent beverages, 
but that, naturaHy, is a question for each 
to decide for himself, 

The favorite wine of the rich, namely, 
champagne, seems to be increasing in popu- 
larity in this country, the habits of our 
people following those of the English, who 
at dinners now begin with champagne and 
drink little or nothing else throughout the 
meal. It is interesting also to note that 
the importatiens of Rhine and Moselle 


wines and of Italian wines are considerably 
on the increase during the present year. 
mw. » oa tne. say W Se future at 
ring forth, but, judgin m past experi- 
ence, it may be oat that the wine and 
spirit trade of this country has not a very 
age year to look forward to, for this trade 
is the first to feel the effect of any com- 
intendent and commenced mining opera- 
tions.—London Angle-Japanese Gazette, 
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SHOE AND LEATHER TRADE 
Proepeste for the Coming Year 
Are Encouraging. 


aa enna 
Tan Shee Probably to Come Into Gen- 
eral Use for Summer Wear— 
Hide Duty Repeal. 


Written for Tom NeW YcRK TIMES by 
J. G. BROWN, New York Manager Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


The year 1908 has been a trying one for 


! 
the members of the hide, leather, and shoe 


trades, for while the volume of business 
| transacted assumed large proportions, the 


| been on both leather and shoes has | 


been small and considerably below, what 
manufacturers of these articles 
realize. This, in a great measure, is the 
fault of the shoe manufacturer and jobber, 
as they claimed that it would .be almost 
impossible to obtain any advance on the 
price of shoes, though foreign manufac- 
turers have successfully increased the val- 
ues of their products so that a living profit 
could be realized. In some of the cheaper 
lines, however, an advance was obtained, 
as manufacturers had but two alternatives, 
either to stop manufacturing this class of 
shoe at the price obtained from the jobber 
and retailer, or else advance their prices 
| SO that an honest shoe could be made—one 
that would wear and give full value. 

The price of both raw and finished leath- 
ers are one to three cents lower to-day 
than they were at the beginning of the 
past year, but as buyers have shown more 
conservatism in their purchases, rarely 
buying more than their actual néeds, some 
of the larger manufacturers perhaps buy- 
ing for a/ few weeks’ supply, the leather 
market is in as healthy a position as it 

was ever in, the continued steady, and, I 
might say, almost daily, call tending. to 


keep supplies of leather depleted, with the | 
| result that prices are at bottom and strong- | 


ly upheld by tanners. Shoe manufacturers 
recognize this fact, and place more con- 
fidence in the market than they have done 
during the greater part of the past year. 
As a general summary of the hide situa- 
| tion, the trade can ba said to have been 
| of only average volume, no extraordinary 
| changes having taken place, values fluctu- 
ating during the year aecording tothe time 
when the hides were taken off the animal, 


hides are of good quality and bring more 


and grubby, and are not worth as much. 
To compare the price of hides and skins 
with what they were selling at the latter 
part of 1902 or in January, 1003, a differ- 
ence will be neted of from one to three 
cents. This can be explained by the fact 
that hides were too high tn proportion to 
the price of the finished material, and the 
large packers have tried to get all they 
could out of them. 

A reaction, however, took place last Fall, 
and prices dropped, tanners holding off 
from purchasing supplies, and stocks ac- 
cumulating in packers’ hands, with the ;e- 


sult that it did not take long before they | 


were at bottom. During the last two 
months of the year they have increased 


in value again, and to-day the market is | 


firm, and packers not having large stocks 


on hand are holding their supplies at full | 


mark@t quotations. Tanners are looking 
forwatd to a better market, and while tflere 


are a few of the leading tanners who be- | 


lieve that values will go higher, there does 

not seem any likelihood of a decline unless 

something unforeseen -happens. 

The mevement to abolish the duty of 15 
per cent. on hides breught into this coun- 
try has been agitated for the past three or 
four years, as the duty is condemned by 
the entire trade. At each session of Con- 
gress a bill for this purpose has been 
brought up, but so far nothing has ever 
come of it. The shoe manufacturers of 
_ Columbus, ‘Ohio, have forwarded a petition 
signed’ by every manufacturer to Hon. 
D. C. Badger, Congressman, who has now 
put {n\a bill for placing hides on the free 
list. Some action should be taken by Con- 
gress and this distasteful duty repealed. 
Some of the most prominent men in the 

! country are in favor of this measure, and 
hide, leather, and shoe men are looking 
forward te the time when hides will be 
admitted free, and the trade released from 
this evil. 

The experiences of leather manufacturers 
and dealers during the past year has been 
varied, some having had a good year, 
others again having been compelled to 
close déwn their plants, or run only part 
time, as the demand for their leathers was 
smal] and prices of+the finished article 
were not in proportion swith the price of 
raw stock, either entailing a loss to the 
tanner or else allowing him to come out at 
| the end of the year without any margin. 
This state of affairs in one of the leading 
| industries in the country is to be deplored, 

but ‘“‘as it is not all gold that glitters,” 

so it-is with the leather business, which 

many people who have no knowledge of 
ithe trade and its various fluctuations, 
| imagine is a long, easy winner for the man- 
' 
; 
| 


ufacturer, and that he cannot help but 
make money. 

To give the general public an idea of 
the time it takes to turn out leather from 
hides, I will state that it takes from thirty 
days up to tan upper leather, and from 
ninety to 120 days to tan sole leathers, so 
that by the time the leather is in market- 
able shape and ready toe be sold, the price 
of the finished article may be all out of 
proportion to the price of the raw material 
when it was put into the werks, and may 
either entail a_loss or else a fair profit. 
Most of the buyers of leather do not take 
this into consideration, and when the mar- 
ket tumbles and prices recede they want 
the goods at as low a value as they can 
geoure the same; without-considering that it 
may entail a loss on the tanner. This, 
however, is but natural, as no one is. in 
‘business for the mere pleasure of it; but 
to make as much as he can. 

The tanners of sole leather In hemlock, 
union, and oak.have had’ the best énd of 
the business during 1903, as there have 
been but few changes in the trade, and 
pricés have been on a living basis, though 
they have fluctuated during the different 


i 
| perieds of the year, as is most natural, for 


when. buyers have finished their season and 
are not in want of stdéck, leather accumu- 
lates, and tanners are anxious to dispose 


of their surplus, for leather is being stead- 


fly turned out of the tanneries, and as only 
small lots are being sold, stocks are tied 
up, and at no time does a business man 
want to have large stocks on hand if there 
is any chance to sell the same. 

One great change has developed in the 
jeather trade, and that is where formerly 
shoe manufacturers and other buyers of 


| leather would come into the market and 


order large blocks of leather, enough to 
last them during the season or part of one, 
they have adopted the conservative policy 
of buying daily or weekly, and not keeping 
any reserve on hand, as was formerly the 
custom. The modérn improvements, such 
as the telephone and telegraph, enable 
them to communicate instantly with the 
tanner, and where they place their order 
one day the stock is fmmediately shipped, 
previded that the tanner or déaler has the 
grade and weight the buyer wants, and 
they are in receipt of their leather by the 
time it is ready to be used. Another ad- 
vantage is that the bills are comparatively 
small, and can more easily be paid than 
where a large bill of several thousand sides 
comes due and makes quite a hole in their 


Seed 


should | 


for during some seasons of the year the | 


bank account, or if they have te herrow 
money, the rate may perhaps be high, but 
as they need it to meet their obligations, 
they are constrained to pay whatever rate 
is asked. The leather manufacturer and 
dealer have came to appreciate this phase, 
and prefer to have buyers steadily in the 
market,: as it keeps values firm without 
much chance of a decline, and stocks son- 
tinually reduced. ‘The same state of af- 
fairs pertains in the upper leather trade, 
but some of the varieties have had. a poor 
year, notably the glazed kid trade, com- 
monly known as “ vici"’ kid. 

The advent of patent leather for shoe 
purposes for general street wear instead 
of mainly for dress purposes caused this 
stock to be, made up in large quantities, 
with the usual result of overdoing a good 
thing, some of. the ‘leather failing to give 
| satisfaction and causing the shoe and 
; leather men trouble on account of its in- 
stability, with the attendant results. A 
| number of the manufacturers who made 
patent shoe leathers gave this line up, and 
i {hose meeting with success kept right at 
' jt and had an enormous sale for their stock. 
| Shoe manufacturers have received numer- 

ous orders for patent leather shoes for 

the. coming Spring and Summer, but main- 
ly to be made up in the better grade of 
shoes, with the result that those manufac- 
turers who have patent leather that has 
been tried and found to be all that is 
claimed for it are reaping a harvest, and 

State that they cannot turn out stock fast 
|} enough to meet the demand for the com- 

ing Spring and Summer. 

1903 has been one of the best that shoe 
manufacturers have experienced in years 
as regards volume of business, orders be- 
ing received in large quantities ahd numer- 
ous. The cheap shoe that sold for less 
than a dollar to the jobber, and which 
would bring at retail from $1.25 up has 
been ‘considerably curtailed in output, as 
the factories running on these heavy and 
cheap shoes thought it better to curtail 
their production or te give up making 
these shoes. altogether. The result has 
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manufacturers, as the small advance asked 
wag realized withott any trouble, and 
goods could not be turned out fast enough 
| to meet the demand, some of the orders 
being months behind in being filled, and 
jobbers clamoring for stock. The situation 
in this shoe has quieted down somewhat, 
and factories are filling their orders more 
promptly at present than has been the case 
for some time previous. The shoe outlook 
is ‘decidedly encouraging, and salesmen 
returning from their territories speak with 
enthusiasm of the condition of affairs 
throughout the country, and predict a busy 
‘Spring and Summer season. 

Another feature of the present year will 
be the advent of the tan shoe for Summer 
wear. While tans have always sold to the 
best dressers during the past few seasons, 
ever since this fad died out, it is antici- 
pated by shoe men all over the country 
that the coming Summer season will see 
tan take its place as a Summer shoe, a 
place that it is eminently fitted for, as it 
is essentially a hot weather shoe and more 
comfortable in warm weather than any 
other shoe yet devised. The finer grades 
are being made up now, but there is every 
expectation of seeing the colored shoe in 
general use by the following Summer sea- 
son, 

Our foreign trade, both for leather and 
shoes, is growing steadily, and for the 
ten months ended Oct. 31, 1908, the val- 
ues of exports were: Sole leather, $5,303,- 
089; same period, 1902, $5,588,672. Upper 
| leather, $14,705,664; same period,~ 190, 
$13,319,223. Boots and shoes, $6,065,907; for 
same period, 1902, $5,477,510. Our exports 
of boots and shoes have increased wonder- 
fully and are steadily piling up, so that the 
current year is likely to show still greater 
gains. This excellent showing is due in a 
i great measure to the fact that the style 
and comfort experienced in an American- 
made shoe are far beyond those made in 
any other country. Then again a number of 
our manufacturers have established shoe 
stores in foreign countries, particularly in 
| England and Germany, and are pushing 
f their products with their usual character- 
_— promptness. J. G. BROWN. 
} 


| Tk TRADE IN CHEMICALS 


Prospects for Future Trade Generally 
Good, with Hope of Increased Ex- 
ports in Some Lines. 


Manufacturers of chemicals agree gener- 
élly that there has been no decline-in their 
business, except what is expected at the 

| holiday time. While they are not free from 
anxiety as to what the new vear has in 
&tore for them, they speak hopefully of the 
prospect. The possibility of increasing the 
exports in some lines is regarded as one of 
the encouraging features of the sttuation. 

Philip S. Tilden of the Franklin H. Kalb- 

| fleisch Company, 35 Burling Slip; took the 
view that while business is good, yet there 
is an unfavorable undercurrent, due to 
labor disturbances, the uncertainties of an 
| impending Presidential election, and possi- 
bly some of the anxiety that businéss men 
are apt to feel whenever Congress ts in ses- 
sion. Mr. Tilden’s company handles acids, 
dye stuffs, and héavy chemicals, materials 
which enter inte almost every class of 
| manufacturing, and therefore he is in close 
{ touch with the general industrial situation. 
Mr. Tilden said: - 

“ There is no question that the feeling on 
all sides is one of retrenchment; yet it is a 
noticeable fact that business is good. Per- 

haps the conditions may be illustrated by a 
snowball rolling down hill and getting 
larger all the time. Ever so often there 
comes a down-hill movement, and people 
feel that it has begun. 
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extremely satisfactory, and I have heard 
no convincing reason why this condition of 
business should not continue.” * 

Walter BE. Rowley, manager of 
Schoelikept, Hartford. & Manna Company, 
100 William Street, said that he saw no 
calamity in sight and nothing about which 
te howl. Of chemicals he said: y 

“ Bxcellent business has been enjoyed in 
the last year. The volume was not greater — 
than in other years, but there has been a 
more satisfactory nercentage of profits.” . 

In the opinion of J. L. Morgan, the Treas+ 
urer of the General Chemical Company, 25 
Broad Street, there ts no occaston for alarm 
over industrial conditions. He said: 

“The labor ‘troubles have hurt a. little, 
but, the glass works are now starting their 
fires, and we are selling as largely as 
usual to this industry. Paterson has suf- 
fered floods and other disasters, injuring 
the textiles; but Paterson is a wonderful 
city, and it is rapidly recovering. There 
has been some shutting down of steel mills, 
but other works are busy, and the iron aha*- 
steel situation in some respects seems to be’ 
improving. Our business @epends upon 
many other industries, and their prosperity 
helps us. Textile mills are making con» 
tracts ab@ut up to the average in size, and 
in other fields there are promising indicae- 
tions.” ‘ : 


FURNITURE TRADE DULL 


With One Exception Manufacturers ‘Ap. 
pear to be Suffering from Strikes 
and Wall Street Conditions. 


In the furnfture trade it is admitted by 
some large manufacturers that. conditions 


| &@re not what could be desired. The Wall’ 


Street depression figures strengly as a con- 
tributing factor. It is explained that. brok- 
érs and speculators, when they prosper, are . 
likely to buy the finest and most. costly 


| furniture for their homes, but when times 
been highly satisfactory to the remaining 


“The stock market slump has taken a- 


good deal of money away from many péo- 

ple. These losses are not confined to 

speculators, but have affected thousands of 
men and women. People are not as ready 
to spend money as they were a year ago. 

Perhaps some factory additions which were 

contemplated are not to %e built. 
“There is one fact worth considering. 
Thousands of dollars could be put into the 
pockets of workingmen if they would only 
go to work. If they would settle down, leave 
outside matters alone, and work they would 
get good wages and business of all kinds 
would be improved. 

“The export business to South America 
and the islands fs.on a firm basis. Whether 
or not the trade will increase will depend 
largely upon what Congress does as to reci- 
procity.”’ . 

Louis L. Drake of the Bristol Barytes 
| Mills, 27 William Street,-looks hopefully to 

the new year to repeat the excellent busi- 

ness of 1903. This is what he said: 

“At the end of a year and the beginning 
of a new year there is always a falling off 
in trade. This year-it is no more marked 
than usual. The last year has been a 
profitable one. Several houses reported 
their November business to be the largest 
for that month in aynumber of years, 

“I regard the prospects of thé coming 
year as quite bright, and there are indica- 
tions of a continuance of the brisk business 
of last year, possibly an increase, because 
of export developments.” 

H. G. Jarrett of the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
teal Works, 90 William Street, said: 

“The future is problematical. We can 
look back on advancing markets and busy 
times which started with a rush in 
the Spanish war days. There are many 
elements that will influence our business in 
the new year, so that nobody can tell what 
is ahead of us. 

“The volume of trad: in 1903 hae been 


are unfavorable for them they retrench, and 
that is what they are doing now. Strikes 
are blamed as one of the chief causds of the 
decline in the volume of business. The de- 
pression is said to be confined to the East- 
ern part of the country. 

The Furniture Exchange, Lexington Ave- 
nue and Forty-third Street, provides a plece 
where manufacturers and buyers may meet. 
In the showrooms are samples of furniture 
made by manufacturers in all parts of the 
country. Ruyers come to this city, inspect 
the offerings at the Exchange, and place + 
their orders, 

Charles E, Spratt, Secretary of the Ex-, 
change, sees some obstacies in the way of a., 
prospereus business, but is far from re- 
garding the situation as at all @iscouraging. 
Hie said: 

“The depression thus far has been en- 
tirely in high-grade furniture, which buyers 
are taking very slowly. The medium and © 
lower grades, which include perhaps 90 per 
cent, of the business of the Nxchange, have 
not as yet been affected. 

“In the first eleven months of 1908 the 
number of buyers visiting these roems was 
9,577. The total number for the year 1902 
Was 6,523, and for 1901 the total wag 6,879. 
The buyers who came here have placed or- 
ders that averaged about as large as usual, 
and because of the increased number of 
those who came this business here has ad- 
vanced proportionately. 

“It would not be correct to assume, 
therefore, that the furniture business of the 
country increased in the past year. When 
tlmés are booming some dealers may rush 
their orders direct to a factory and not 
come here to look over the samples. Their 
coming here in larger numbers than before 
indicates, to some extent, a greater amount 
of caution in buying than they previously 
deemed necessary. The business, as far as 
I can judge, inclines to the hand-to-mouth 
character. ’ ; 

** Wall Street losses have caused a depres- 
sion for six months past in the high-grade 
goods. Many people who usually buy the 
more expensive styles of furniture have 
suffered, through the financtal stringericy, 
‘and their trade is withdrawn. Yet the ab- 
sence of much regular trade fiad been bal- 
anced,’ in a degree, by the immense amount 
of office building in this and other cities, 
Bast and West. This has stimulated orders’ 
for the finest kinds of furniture, 

“If the process of shitting down mills 
and reducing wages in New England and 
Pennsylvania is continued, the market for 
the medium and cheaper grades of furniture’ 
will soon feel the effect: The next step in. 
the depréssion of our trade would be for the 
workingmen to reduce their buying. The 
building strike in New York has beén an 
unfavorable factor, because when the con- 
struction of new buildings is checked the 
purchase of furniture for such contemplated | 
buildings does not take place. ~ 3 

‘“‘Manufacturers tell me that their busi- ° 
ness in the West and Seuth has increased ‘ 
greatly, but in the East it is not above 60 
per cent. of the average. 5 : 

“There is, however, no lack of confidence 
in the business of the new year. The West 
and South are the redeeming factors, as 
they are buying more furniture than ever 
before. If the shutting down of mills and 
cutting of wages in the East does not go 
any further I have no fear for trade in this 
section. At our twenty-sixth semi-annual 
exhibit in January there, will be nearly 
60,000 samples from 200 different factories. 
The manufacturers had no hesitation, in 
arranging to show full lines. This would 
not have been the case if they lacked confi- 
dence in business conditions.” 

Finer grades of furniture are made by the 
Ailmone Manufacturing Company, 430 East 
Twenty-third Street. Otis Corbett, Secre- 
tary of the company, does not hesitate to 
say that strikes have seriously injured the 
furniture business, and that Wall Street 
methods have inflicted much damage upon 
the prosperity of the country. He said: ~ 

“ Decorators are getting comparatively 
few orders, and business generally is in less 
volume than it was a year ago. The ex- 
ploiting of Wall Street schemes has in- * 
jured the country more than anything else 
has done in years. I am told-that many 
small dealers, not only in our lines but in 
other lines, are complaining of the condition 
of business. Men who are out of work 
won't buy furniture, and dealers cannot 
carry along lines of credit. 

‘* Building prospects for the coming year 
indicated, at first, that there would be 
enormous activity. This activity has been 
checked by labor troubles. An army of men 
in this city has been out of work because of 
the building strike that has continued since/ 
last Spring. ‘This-has hurt local trade a;° 
great deal.” ef 

Theodore Palmer of the Palmer & Embury 
Manufacturing Company said that business 
hed been @epressed in September and Octo- 


ber, but during December some improve- 
ment was observed. Altogether the busi- 
ness ef the Jast year had been far from sat- 
isfactory. Some encouragement was derived 
from the December showing, but Mr. - 
er said he did net feel like making any pre- 
diction as to the future, 
hen M. M, Lindenstein of E. Schioss & 
Co., Grand Street and the Bast River, was 
asked for his opinion of business, he an- 
swered by telling the reporter to accom- 
pany him on a trip through the factory, 
one of the largest in the country. The 
machines on y floor were humming, the 
en were all busy, and the picture was 
that ef a lively factory. 
Mr, Léndenstein said: 
“We have never done a larger 
than in 1903. ecen we 
ed to cancel many orders, 
une and July, because we have 
able to turn out the goods in time 
resent season's cotmamnesee. The de 
or the aoe expensive kinds of fu 
yhich I mean 


by w costing bor. 
#00 or more, has not been guite 
he last year as before, but oO 


figures we have had more orders than 
could fill. |The city trade has xo.se 
ate 


business 
e 


in 
un- © 


markabiy well, and during the ho 
wagons were busy until late hours 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS | 


Stocks weak. 
Call money nominal, 6 per cent. 


The new year had a stormy reception 
inside as well as outside of the Stock Ex- 
whange. Respecting the snowstorm, it 
wwill suffice to say in passing that there 

been all too little of nature’s protect- 
ng covering for Winter wheat, and chat 
lin other respects'a storm or two more or 
ess is all in the year’s business. Some- 
thing similar may be said about the 
storm inside the Exchange. It was a 
pwindfall, er rather a real harvest, for 
ithe operators who have recently been 
loperating for the rise and who yesterday 
changed their positions, operating for the 
fall with brishtest prospects of making = 
iturn in the market. It is not meant to 
speak lightly abdut such a supremely se- 
rious subject as war. But war scares are 
panother matter, and even should a real 
lwar result across the 6cean the practical 
leffect upon ourselves, .however damag- 
Ming ultimately, would be preceded by a 
period of stimulation. It is the sequel to 
ithe Boer war rather than the war itself 
which is depressing England. It is the 
payment of debts, “hot the ‘inéurring of 
them, nor the spending of the proceeds, 
which is burdensome. In our own case at 
‘present it is not impossible that we may 
become involved more deeply than any 
yone can now foresee, and the possibility 
lis disquieting. But, humanly speakins, 
the theatre of war will lie elsewhere. in 
jany possible political complication in- 
volving the United States our compara- 
tive aloofness is a geographical necessity, 
‘which assures us that we musi be the 
storehouse and source of supply of the 
combatants and those nearer them. The 
|démand for cargoes of coal, for meat Ly 
the million pounds and flour by the hun- 
dred thousand barrels, is the first effect 
of the war outlook upon us, and this 
must be a continuing factor, offseiting 
at least partially the financial complica- 
tions which would be less serious now 
than at any recent time in our 
iNever since we entered upon our 
growth have our international debits and 
credits more nearly balanced. Never was 
it less true that foreigners could sacri- 
fice ‘‘ Americans” to supply the sinews 
of war, or more ceriain that the proceeds 
of such sacrifices would be expended in 
purchase of other American products. 

These are surface considerations, and 
it is scarcely necessary to go into the 
subject more deeply until guns are fired. 
Until then, threatening as the aspect is, 
there is 4 possibility arrangement 
which it would be in the last degree im- 
politic to indicate by any diplomatic 
hint. The situation, therefore that | 
peace conceivably might be announced 
at any time, and that even the disturb- 
anees and wastes of war would be pre- 
ceded by a period of stimulation from 
lavish expenditures. Later on the pocket 
nerve would thrill to the remotest cen- 
‘tres, but yesterday's decline is as prema- 
jture as excessive. It has no reference to 
values, however they might suffer from 
\hostilities, but belongs to the class of 
fumreasonable and extravagant move- 
‘ments for inadequate Causes which dis- 
credit our market.- Be the war outlook 
jas pessimistic as vou please there is no 
yexcuse for marking down our list three 
wor four times the fall in London. One 
point is a rather large fall for English 
tocks. On the week even Japanese 4 


history. ; 
later 


of 


is 


} cent, 


per cents fell 2%, which may be the 
rough average of the fall for Saturday 
alone here. No wonder our foreign 


friends distrust us when we so distrust 


ourselves as to display something like 
hysteria upon such slight excuse. Per- 
haps unreason would be a better word to 
epitomize such a market as Saturday's 
Brooklyn Repid Transit fell as though it 
were passing through another crop scare, 
war scares and crop scares being pretty 
much the same in their bearings upon the 
tractions. Amalgamated dropped as 
though the first effect of war would not 
be to stiffen up the copper market, as it 
already has stiffened the demand for 
lead. St. Paul acted as. though there 
would be no stimulus to the rather slug- 
gish movement of foodstuffs throughout 
the Granger region. The Steels fell as 
though war could be made without steel, 
and the trunk lines acted as though the 
enemy were upon us. There has been 
nothing like it since the war scare in 
President Cleveland's time, which also 
lasted over a Sunday. That also hap- 
pened in a rising market, at a week’s 
end. It was so much worse than yester- 
day that prices fell about five points as 
a minimum, and the money market was 
disorganized, lending at 80 per cent., and 
lean certificates being issued. We have 
advanced a long way from those times, 
but we have not advanced so far as we 
ought to have 
show the reaction of entire points which 
happened on the corresponding Monday 
morning in 1895. 

The bank statement contributed to the 
market's unsettlement, but whether 
not rightly so depends upon facts and 
conditions not apparent upon the face of 
the figures. The expected increase in 
cash was almost realized, and the ex- 
pected increa loans sufficed to 
crease the requirement of reserves 
against the increased deposits so that the 
surplus decreased to the second smallest 
for a decade at this season. The increase 
of loans is the statement’s characteristic. 
30 far as it is incidental to distribution 
of dividends and New Year's financing, 
and temporary, trouble need be 
borrowed. The increased borrowings are 
serious only far they may be 
rermanent character, reducing the 
liquidity of the situation at a time when 


se of in- 


is no 


in so as 


in 


movement in the opposite direction is no 
less desirable than it long has been. Hap- 
pily we are opening the period of natu- 
rally rising incidental to the 
return of money sent to the interior for 
the movement of the crops, and prelimi- 
nary to the Spring demand for planting 
purposes. Time alone can tell whether or 
not the bank statement, like the war 


news, was gratuitously disturbing. 
> * 
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Net changes in stock 
or more were: 


“Stocks Advanced” 
%\|Int. Paper 
*!Unien SeeitiS pf 

Stocks Declined. 


4% Detroit City Gas..... % 
4! Distillers’ 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Complete Transactions in Stocks—Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904. 


j y—Closing. —) 
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!*Con. Tobacco Co. 
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Detroit City Gas 
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Missouri Pacific 
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North American 
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| Pacific Mail 
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| People’s Gas, Chicago 
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Pressed Steel Car pf 
| Pullman Company 

| *Railway Steel 
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| *Rep. Iron & Steel 
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Rock Islagd Co 
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Pacific Mail ........1%|Southern Ry. pf....1 
Penn. R. eee Tenn. Coal & Iron.,.2 
People’s Gas .. 4\Texas & Pacific 

Pere Marquette 4\Tol., St. L. & W. pf.lsy 
P., C., C. & St. L... %|Twin. City 2 
Pressed Steel Car.... %|Union Pacific 
Pressed 8. C. U. S&S. Realty 
Reading U. 8S. Realty pf 

Rep, Steel pf IU. S. Steel........-. 
Rock Island 14%4|U. S. Steel pf 

Rock Island pf »|Va.-Car. 

Rubber Goods Wabash 
Sloss-Sheffield Wabash pf 

Southern Pacific ....2%|Westinghouse 
Southern Railway 
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Net changes in bond quotations of 1 per 
cent. or more were: 
Bonds Advanced. 


Col. South. 4s........ 1 {Tel., L. 
Louis. & N,. joint 4s.1 


Bonds Declined. 
Steel 5s...... 1 | Wabash deb. 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS. 

Shares. 
435,613 
435,613 

1,292,810 


& W. 4s.1 


St. 


U. 8. 


Jan. ° 
To date this year 
Corresponding date last year...... 


BOND TRANSACTIONS. 
PF dé cwitavessdwtnt bescdoscnevte $1,251, 000 
To date this year 251,000 
Corresponding date last year... .. .$4,708,500 
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BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 
Central National Bank 


320 Rroadway. 


Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. 


Jan. 





BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
<a? 
BARUCH BROTHERS 
27 William Street, New York. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Members N. Y. COFFEE Exchange. 
“SOME FACTS ABOUT COFFEE” 


MAILED ON APPLICATION, 
TELEPHONE, 6085 BROAD. 


JAMES M. DRAKE. J. EDWARD MASTIN. 
HERBERT H. DRAKE. 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 

ESTABLISHED 1852 
3 Broad St.. (Drexel Building,) N, Y. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Buy and sell Stocks and Bonds on commission 
for cash or on margin. Careful attention given 
to investments for estates or individuals. Ac- 
count s solicited. 


E. CLARENCE JONES & CO., 


New York, Thiladelph!s, 
1 Nassau St. 112 So. 4th St. 
Members N. Y. & Phila. Stock Exchanges. 


Investment Securities. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL S8ST.. 


Issue International Cheques, Commercial 
Traveler’s Credits ‘available everywhere. 


and 


SAVINGS BANKS. ai 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, | 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., 42d St. 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


On and after January 18th, 1904, 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF per cent. 
per annum will be paid: to the depositors entitled 
thereto on all sums of &5 to $3,000. Money de- 
posited on or before the 10th of January will 
draw interest from the Ist. Bank open daily 
from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and Monday from 6 to 
8 P. M., holidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. on 
Saturday. A. TURNER, President. 

WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary- 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 


56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
TOTAL ASSETS .....++.+-$16,570,674.99 
SURPLUS .... ° 1.707.725.00 

S7TH SEMI- “ANNU AL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 
CENT. per annum be paid to depositors on and 
after January 18th on all sums of $5 and 
up to $3,000 which have remained on deposit 
for the three or six months ending December 
31st, 1903, in accordanc: with the by-laws and 
rules of the bank. Money deposited on or before 
January 98th will draw interest from Jan- 


uary ist. 

HENRY HASLER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary, 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West 34th Street, (Near Eighth Avenue.) 


76th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


The Board @& Trustees have directed that in- 
terest be credited depositors on December 3st, 
190%, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF* 
PER CENT. per annum on sums of $5.00 to 
$3,000. 

Deposits inade on or before January 10th will 
draw interest ffom January Ist. 

SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
FREDERICK N, CHESHIRE, Secretary. 

No, 3 CHAMBERS ST. 


{ttth Semi-Annual Dividend. 
NEW YORK, Dec 
A DIVIDEND at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT, per annum has 
been declared for the six months ending Dec. 31 
upon all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to 
$5.000, payable after Jan. 10, 1904. 
DEPOSITS made on or before Jan. 
interest from Jan, 1, 
CHARLES FRAZIER, President. 
CHARLES A, WHITNEY, Secretary. 


BROADWAY SAVINGS - INSTITUTION, 


23 PARK PLACE, N. Y, CIT 
104th Semi- ceonieand Dividend. 

The Board of Trustees of this institution have 
directed that interest be credited depositors enti- 
tled thereto at the rate of eat 

FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 
payable on and after January 18, 1904. Deposits 
made on or before Jan. Sth will draw iterest 
from January Ist, 1904 

December 9th, 1903. . 
L. A. STUART, H,. F. HUTCHINSON, 

Secretary. President. 

501 Fifth Avenue, cor, 42d Street. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. (8%%) per annum will be 
credited depositors for three and six months end- 
ing December 31, 1908, on all sums from $5 to 
$3,000, payable January 18, 1904. Bank open 
from 9 A, M. to 4 P. M., and on Monday ev2n- 
ings from 6 to 8 o'clock. Closes 12 m. on Satur- 
day Money deposited on or before JANUARY 
9TH will draw interest from JANUARY IST. 

EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
JOHN V. IRWIN, Secretary. 


Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh 
52 Broadway, Brooklyn, Dec. 21st, 1903. 


Interest credited for Jan. 1, 1904, on $5 
$5,000 is at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


Grace allowed to January 9th, inclusive. 
WM. P. STURGIS, President. 
HENRY GECKLER, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVENUE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 
to $3,000. Credited January Ist, payable Janu- 
ary 21st, or any time later. 
Money deposited on or before 
draws interest from the first. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM _G. ROSS, Secretary. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 


N. E. Cor. 23d St. and Gth Ave. 


The Trustees have ordered interest credited to 
depositors January 1, 1904, at the rate of 
Three and One-Half Per Cent (3% wy her annum 
on all sums of $5 and upward to 

Deposits made on or on i 
will draw interest from January 

WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 

JOHN C. GRISWOLD. Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 
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National Banks. 


New York County Natiena! Bank 


NEW YORK, December 29, 1903. 


103D DI. IDEND. 


The Directors of this bank have to-day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of FIFTY PER CENT., 
(50%,) ‘payable January 2d, 1904, until which 
date the transfer books will remain closed, 

FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroafi Co, 
195 Broadway, New York, December 9, 1003. 
The Board of Diyectors hes this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of TWO AND ALF 


NE- 
oe parang vane syanuary | <i ee 
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FINANCIAL. 
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FINANCIAL, 


Investment Offerings 


Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. Railway Company 


GENERAL MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. GOLD BOND. 


Due June J, 1993. 


Interest p:yable june and December Ist. 


Southern Railway Company 
EAST TENNESSEE REORGANIZATION LIEN 5 PER CENT. GOLD BOND. 


Due September 3, 1938 


Interest payable Marzh and September Ist. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. 


GENERAL CONSOLIDATED RAILWAY AND LAND GRANT MORTGAGE 
5 PER CENT. GOLD EOND. ‘ 


Due Aprif 1, 1934. 


Interest payable Ap: il and October Sst. 


Rio Grande Western. Railway Company 
FIRST TRUST MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. GOLD BOND. 


Due July 1, 1939. 


Interest payable January and Ju‘y. 


Metropolitan Street Railway Company 


GENERAL MORTGAGE AND COLLATERAL TRUST 5% GOLD BOND. 


Due February f, 1997. 


Interest payable February and August Sst. 


Georgia Railway and Electric Company 
FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 5% SINKING FUND GOLD BOND. 


Due January 3, 3932. 


Interest payable January and Ju‘y Ist. 


Kanawha and Hocking Coal and Coke Company: 
IIRST MORTGAGE 5 PER CENT SINKING FUND GOLD BOND. 


Dee July 1, 5951. 


Interest payable January and July Ist. 


Guaranteed Frincipal 


and In'erest ty the Toledo and Ohio Central Railwa. Company and the Hock- 


ing 


Valley Rat.way Company, by indorsement on each Bond. 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


FIFTY YEAR FUNDING AND REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE 4's PER 
CENT. GOLD BOND. 


Due May 1}, 1950. 


Interest payable May and November Ist. 


Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERRED STOCK. 


Divifends payable quarterly, February, May, August and November. 
TAX EXEMPT IN NEW YORK. 


These and other high-grade investment securities at 
prices to yield the invesior from 4% to 5%. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


State and James Streets, Albany. 


‘The 


A Portable Gas Light 


ISOLIG 


William and Pine Streets, New York, 


rir 


An Incandescent Light 


Absolutely Safe 


Contains no free fluid 
Costs less than kerosene 
No Wicks No Odor 

\ 


A Safe Light must be a Safe Investment 3 
Stock in the Company Must be Doubly Safe 


NO STOCK JOBBING SCHEME 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


» 


Operated by Business Men and Skilled Mechanics. 


AN INVESTMENT 


Nor by 


Kings of Finance or Captains of Industry. 


per Share. 
Call and Examine, or Send for Booklet. 


Subscription now taken at $4 


THE PORTABLE GAS COMPANY 


170 Broadway, 


Par Value of Stock, $10. 





MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 


PLL LPL OL 


New York, December {ithe 1903. 
IHE SHAREHOLDERS 

THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Notice is ae given that, by order of the 
Board of Directors, a special meeting of share- 
holders has been called and will be held at 11 
o'clock A. M. on Tuesday, the 12th day of 
January, 1904, at the offices of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank of te City of New York, Nassau 
and Pine Streets anhattan, in the City of New 
York, to vote upon a resolution to authorize an 
increase in the maximum number of Directors of 
the said bank and to amend its Articles of Asso- 
; ciation accordingly, and upon such other matters 
as may properly be brought before said meeting. 
, By order of the Board 6f Directors. 
WILLIAM LOGAN, 


THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 
New York, December 11th, 1903. 
The Annual Election’ for Directors ‘of this 
Bank wil! be held at the banking house, Nassau 
and Pine Streets, on Tuesday, January es, 
| 1904, between the hours of 12 o'clock M. and i 
t o'clock P. M. WILLIAM LOGAN. Cashier. 


AQIS AAAAA A AARAAARAA 


Cashier. 


New York, Decernber 12th, 1903. 
TO THE SHAREKOLDERS OF THB 
NATIONAL AN 9% COMMERCE IN 


Notice is hereby given that the regular annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York for the election of 
Directors to serve the ensuing year will be held 
at its nking House, No. 31 Nassau Street, New 
York City, New York, on TUESDAY, January 12, 
1904, at 12 o’clock noon. 

: The polis will be open from 12 o'clock noon to 


M. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
W. C. DUVALL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

New York, December 10th, 1903. 
The Annual Meeting of the shareholders of 
this bank for the Election of Directors, and the 
transaction of such other business as may be 
brought before it, will be held at the Banking 
House, 407 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 12th, 
1904, at 12 o’clock noon,. The Polis will be open 

| from 12 M, to 1 P. M. 
HENRY DIMSE,. Cashier. 


Established 1784. 
err orated as a National Bank 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


{ NATIONAL BAAM ING ASSOCIATION. 
48 WAL TREET. 


New? York, Dec. 10, 1903. 
The anpval election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the banking house, No. 48 Wali 
Street, on Tuesday, Jan. 12, 1904. 
The polls will be open f ym 12°M. to? o'clock 
P. M. CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 


THE GERMANIA BANK . 
of the City of New York. 
December 31, 1903. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
this Bank for the election of Directors and In- 
spectors of Election for the ensuing year will 
be hel4é on TUESDAY, Jangary 12th, 1904, be- 
tween. the hours of eleven™o'clock A. . and 
twelve o'clock noon, at the banking room, 100 


Bowery, New York: 
LOFTIN LOVE. . Cashier. 


BROADWAY TRUST COMPANY. 
December 29th, 1902. 
Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany, tor Spread election of Di be 
eee a, : 


190 ie re 


New York 


MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS, 
PIE Owens’ 
THE LINCOLN NATION AL ‘BANK, 
of the City of New York. 
New York, December 29th, 1903. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this 
Bank for the election of Directors, and the trans- 
action of such other business as may be brought 
before it, will be held at its Banking House, 32 
East 42nd Street, on Tuesday, January 12th, 
1904, between the hours of 12 o’clock noon and 


iP. M 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 

New. York, Dec. 29th, 1903. 

The Annual Election of. Directors and Inspect- 

ors of Election of this Bank will be held at the 

banking house on Tuesday, pupenty 12th, 1904. 

The polls will be opened at 1 o'clock P. M. and 
will clese at 2 o'clock P. M. 

The transfer books will be closed from January 


9th to January 13th. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, ‘December 11th, 1903. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this 
Bank for the election of Directors,. and for the 
transaction of such other business as may come 
before it, will be held at the banking house, 
corner Chambers and Hudson Streets, on Tues- 
day, January 12th, 1904, between the hours of 12 


M. and 1 P. 
BENJ. F. WERNER. Cashier. 


Garfield National Bank. 
New York, Jan. 2nd, 1904. 

The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, for the election of Directors, and such 
other business as may come before said meeting, 
will b2 held at the banking house, 23rd Street 
and Sixth Avenue, on Tuesday, January 12th, 
1904, between the hours of eleven A. M. 


twelve M. 
W. L. DOUGLASS, Cashier. 


and 


THE EAGLE FIRE COMPANY OF NEW 


Stockholders for 


The Annual Meeting of the 
be held at the 


the election of Directors will 
offices of the Company, 46 Cedar Street, New 
York, on Tuesday, January 12th, 1904. Polls 
open from 12 o'clock noon to 1 o'clock P. M. 
EDWARD MEINEL, Secretary. 


© 


FoUnT Eases STREET BANK, 
East 14th. Street. 
New York, December 29th, 1908. 
The annual eleetion for Directors of this bank 
will be.held at the banking house on Tuesday, 
January 12th, 1904, between the hours of 9:30 


and 10:30 A . 
IRVING C. GAYLORD, Cashier. 


THE PLAZA BANK. 
New York, December 3ist, 1908. 
The Annual Election for Directors of THE 
PLAZA .BANK will be held. at the B&nking 
House, 5th Avenue and 58th Street, on TUES- 
DAY, JANUARY 12th, 1004. Polls open from 


12 M. to 1 o'clock P. M. 
..M. CLARKE, Cashier. 
TH LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK OF 
- NEW YORK. 


New York, December 10th, 1903. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of The 
Liberty National Bank of New York for the elec- 
tion of Directors ‘ will be held in their offices 
in The Liberty National Bank Building, No. 139 
Broadway, New York, on vunates. January 12th, 
1904, from 12 o'clock M. to1P > 


es 
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The Lake Shore and Michigan South 


Railway Company. 


ISSUE OF $40,000,000 TWENTY-FIVE YEAR. FOUR PER” DENT, 
BOLD BONDS. i 


by 


Principal payable Sept, 1, 1928. Interest March Ist and Sept. Ist. Both pay. 
able is gold coin of the United States of the preseat standard of. weight and fine- 
ness, and without deduction, from either principal or interest, of amy tax or taxes 
which said Company may be lawfully required to pay or retaia therefrom by any 
present or future laws of the United States or any of the States thereof. ‘q 

Coupon bonds of $1,000 and $5,000 each b:aring interest from September’ I, 
1903, exchangeable for registered bonds without coupoms, Registered bonds may 
be converted into coupon bends at the option of the owner. om 


New York, December 24, 1903. 

The undersigned offer, subject to sale, $40,000,000 of the above-described 
bonds at 99 and accrued interest. The subscription list will be opened-on January 
2, 1904. Preference to purchase will be given to the -hofders of the 5 per cent, 
no‘es of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company which mature on 
January 12,:1904. To such holders desiring to purchase a rebate of one-half per 
cent. will be made, interest an the two securities being adjusted. 

For particulars as to the property and security, reference is invited te the ac- 
companying letter of Mr: W. H. Newman, President of the Railway “Company, 
Copies of the indenture and any farther information that may b: desired may me 
obtained on application. 

We recommend these bonds as am investment of undpubted character. 

J. P. MORGAN & CO. 

NATIONAL. CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 
By James Stillman, President. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
By George F, Baker, President, 


Applications may also be made to: 
Messrs, HARVEY FISK & SONS, New York, 
Messrs, KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, Boston, 
Messrs, DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK. 


December 24, 1903. 
Messrs. J. P. MORGAN &-CO., 


City. 
Gentlemen: 


In respect to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company’s Twenty-five Year Four 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds, I beg to say: 

The authorized issue of such bonds is limited to an aggregate of $50,000,000 at any one time 
outstanding. The bonds are payable September 1, 1928, and bear interest from September 1, 
1903, at the rate of four per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually upon the fitst day of 
March and the first day of Septembsr in each year, without deduction fur any tax or taxes which 
the Railway Company may be required to pay or to retain therefrom under or by reason of. any 
present or future law of the United States, or of any State, county, or municipality therein, 

The bonds are to be igsued either as coupon bonds of the denomination of $1,000 or $5,000 
each, or as registered bonds without coupons, of the denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 or $100,000, or any other multiple of $5,000 that may be authorized by the C@in- 
pany. The coupon bonds may be registered as to principal and also may be exchanged for reg- 
istered bonds, and the registered bonds without coupons may be exchanged for coupon bonds 
at the option of the owner. . 

All the bonds are issued under and subject to the provisions of an Indenture datsd Novem- 
ber 18, 1903, made by the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company to the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York as Trustee. .Such Indenture provides, among other things, that so 
long as any of. said. bonds ars outstanding and unpaid, the Railway Company will not make any 
new mortgage upon its railroad without also thereby including therein every bond of this issue 
equally and ratably with every bond issued under and secured by any such moftgage, such cove 
enant, however, not to prevent the renewal or extension of.any existing mortgage. 

Of such. bonds $40,000,000 have been issued and sold to you and the proceeds thereof are to he 
applied to the reduction of the temporary indebtedness of the Company. 

In order that-you may know what securities have been acquired by this Company during the 
last four years for the purpose of extending its lines into new territory, or to obtain an interest 
in other companies which contribute valuable additional business, or which were necessary te 
protect existing’ traffic of this Company, the following list of such securities is submitted: 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway......112,240 shares at $100 each. $11,224,000 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad: 

Common, 59,400 

Preferred, 59,300 
—- -—118,700 shares at $100 each, 
The Indiana, Illinois and Iowa Railroad Company..........48,705 shares at $100 each, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Vhotesderceres ceesccccccecce 114,000 shares at $50 each, 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad...........+.. Stecceesccoe ce 60,000 shares at $50 each, 
Terminal Railway of Buffalo -10,000 shares at $100 each, 
Lake Erie, Alliance and Wheeling Railway Compa2ny.......30,000 shares at $100 each, 
Lake Erie. Alliance and Wheeling Coal Company 20,000 shares at $100 each, 

Reading Company: First Preferred 

Second Preferred 


11,870,000 
4,870,500 
5,700,000 
3,000,000 
1,000, 000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
-121,300 
279,800 
- 150,000 
—-——651,100 shares $50 each, 


at 27,555,000 


Total par value ERE GeEHSORTECEEES DOwWES cede vesGugeaaas $70, 219,500 
The cost of the above stocks was....... eovcees ese 
The revenue therefrom during 1903 was 
Respectfully yours, 
W. H. NEWMAN, 
President. 


oe YORK, DECEMBER 31ST, 1903. 


IN VIEW OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF WHICH WE HAVE ALREADY BEEN 
NOTIFIED, THE PRIVI LEGE ACCORDED HOLDERS OF vee LA & 
MICHIGAN sores N RAILWAY COMPANY’S 5% NOTES ABOVE 


OF RECEIVING A REBATE OF 
47% GOLD BONDS WILL BE WIT DRAWN AFTER 3 O’CLOCK P. 
P. MORGAN & CO. 


ARY 4, 1004. 3: 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 


= James Stillman, Presi@ent. 
FIRST —— L BANK a NEW YORK, 
By George 


F. Baker. ker, President. 


BROADWAY TRUST COMPANY, 


756 BROADWAY. 


M. ON JANU- 


Statement at close of business Dec. 31, 1903. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
New ‘York City bonds 

Other bonds and stocks 
Demand lIOQNB. oacicccccccccccecs 
Tire loans and bills purchased. 
Real Estate 

Furniture and fixtures.......... 
Interest accrued ° 


$155,250.00 
565,000.00 
484,733.00 
1,220,627.50 
772,549.03 
. a8 00 


5,000. 
23,000.00 
16,047.18 

682,498.45 


3,924,705.16 


M. M. BELDING, JR., President. 
JOS. E, SHOENBERG, Vice President 
MARKS ARNHEIM, Vice President. 


DIRECTORS. 

IY, Michael J. Drummond, John A. McCarthy, 
Joseph H. Eckstein, Moses May, 

William J. Gaynor, John J. Robinson, 
John G. Jenkins, Joseph E. Shoenberg, 
James G. Johnson, Vineent P. Travers. 
Frederic G. Lee, 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided profits Malet ete cate 
Rebate on bills purchased.. 
Certified checks 


Deposits 780, 429.45 


“, 


3,924,705.16 


FREDERIC G. LEE, Vicg President. 
JOHN W. H. BERGEN, Secretary. 
S. QUIMBY, Asst. Secretary. 


M. M. Belding, 
Samuel Brill, 
James Clarke, 
George C,. Clausen, 
John J. Cooney, 
Marshall 8. Driggs, 


Allen W. 
Edwin A. Ames, 
Marks Arnheim, 

Ira Leo Bamberger, 
William H. Barnard, 
M. M. Belding, 


Adams, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


TOBEY & KIRK, 
MISCELLANEOUS STOGKS—BONDS, 


25°BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Telephones: 3686 Broad, 4947 broad. 


We are not rromoters, 7 
Nor do we handle “ “Margin” accounts. 


A prominent N. Y. Stock Ex- Bakar Vawter Company, 


change house is looking for a 
gentleman well connected who PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS ; 
AUDITORS, 


can secure some good accounts. 

All answers will be treated Devisers of Business Systems, 
strictly confidential: ¥ F. R., Box | otficiaten” We'de not send outside men to clients. 
102 Timas Office | ander any circumstances. Organized to take im- 


mediate charge of work, large or small. ' 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT SULLIVAN 


220 Broadway, New York. , 
2,011 Farmers’ Bank Bids., Pittshurg, Pa 
County, in the State of Missouri, will take u 
Fen dbigg yf A Hy Fy ssued in the 


14% Dearkera 8t., Chicago, m. 





The week’s price movement is so like 
“the unwelcome baby in “Midshipman 
Basy ”—“ such a little one ’’—that really 
there need be little said about it, espe- 
cially in view of the wealth of financial 
literature supplied elsewhere in THE 
Times to-day. On the week’s business 
both railways and industrials are up 
on the average by less than a half 
point. But the persistence of the rise 
for several .weeks, despite occasional 
checks, has been marked as its 
moderate character. Many a mickle 
makes a muckle, and almost unawares 
industrials have crept up in the year's 
final movement 7 points from the year’s 
lowest, and railways 10 points. But in- 
dustrials are left 18 points below the 
year’s maximum, and railways 23 points 
down from their best. It is a little sur- 
prici-y to reflect that the fall for rail- 
ways has surpassed the fall for indus- 
trials in a liquidation which is generally 
thought especially an jndustrial phe- 
nomenon. 

At this juncture it is seasonable to in- 
quire how the present position, with all 
its faults ‘epitomized in the price aver- 
ages, compares with the past. Surely it 
is consoling to reflect that, after all, rail- 
Ways at their lowest are left ranking 
only third from the top in the years of 
the cycle since 1890. But the industrials 
rank fourth from the bottom, their aver- 
ages having been lower in 1896-7-8. Be- 
tween 1890-95 industrials ranged con- 
stantly above railways, and since then 
they have ranged’ constantly below. If 
the maximum averages are considered, 
it appears that while the range for rail- 
Ways over a series of years is between 
56 and 129, for industrials it is only be- 
tween 28 and 85. Furthermore, consid- 
ering the yearly differences between 
highest and lowest, they are found to 
rule smaller for industrials. Speaking, 
therefore, in the general way necessary 
when averages are discussed, it appears 
that investors are in greater danger of 
seeing their principal shrink in railways 
than in industrials, and that compara- 
tively railways are now dearer than in- 
dustrials. 

Probably there are only a few who 
can reconcile the records with what 
they anticipated the records would show. 
Seeking for a principle to explain these 
unexpected comparisons, it may be sug- 
gested diffidently that at least partial 
explanation may be found in the Na- 
tion’s advance from a characteristically 
agricultural community to one wherein 
manufactures and trade account for an 
increasing share of the growth of 
wealth. It will be recalled, for instance, 
that railways withstood the recent fail- 
ure of the corn crop better than any- 
body anticipated. Their traffics were 
maintained by an unusual addition of the 
magufacturing items. At once the 
thought suggests itself that simple com- 
mercial reactions are less severe than 
crop failures, and that in proportion as 
the community becomes increasingly sus- 
tained by profits of trade and manufact- 
ure, and less dependent upon crude prod- 
ucts whose volume depends upon nat- 

‘ural forces beyond human foresight or 
control, our general financial conditions 
will become more stable. It is a fair ar- 
gument that industrials ought to profit 
by this in the future, as the railways 
have already profited by it. 

It is a long shot to translate these 
thoughts into recommendation to buy 
industrials rather than railways, at a 
time when railways were never higher 
in esteem, and industrials are com- 
monly thought little better than rub- 
bish. Such considerations are not for 
those seeking safety primarily. That 
is only be found associated with 
yields of 4 per cent. more or less, and it 
requires no discernment to pick out such 
securities. But those who do not mind 
risk may well enough consider that prof- 
its are not made in large proportion by 
buying fashionable properties at the top. 
Discrimination in selection among un- 
fashionable properties is what makes 
largest returns when successful. There 
are plenty of such opportunities in the 
railway list, and not a few among the in- 
dustrials, out of favor as they are. 

The disturbed first market of 1904 be- 
longs rather to the year that is opening 
than to the week that is closed. As 
something, is said upon the subject in 
considering Saturday’s business it will 
suffice to add here that even the consid- 
erable unsettlement of prices is not of a 
character to alter necessarily in principle 
any opinions previously held, since the 
chance of war has been long in the minds 
of any one interested in the course of 
security prices. 

EDWARD A. BRADFORD. 


WALL STREET TOPICS. 


Weak Close.—During the first 
Prices were more or less unsettled, partly 
@s a result of a continuation of the re- 
cently inaugurated movement on the part 
of the bears and partly as a result of the 
London selling, which, by the Way, was 
very much exaggerated in many of the 
morning’s estimates, The transactions up 
to 11 o’clock amounted to only about 150,000 
shares, but during the second hour and es- 
pecially the last half hour the trading was 
very heavy, and between 11 and 12 the sales 
were double those of the first hour, the to- 
tal for the day being about 450,000 shares. 


The tendency of the market was downward 
throughout the session, but it was not until 
near the close that the market was really 
weak. It steadied several times on the way 
down, but from the final severe break there 
was no recovery. 


as 


to 


hour 


*,* 

Source of Weakness.—In some quar- 
ters the sole source of the market’s weak- 
ness was said to be heavy selling by Lon- 
don on account of apprehension in regar@ 
to the Far Eastern situation. In some of- 
fices it was said that the selling of this 
character was very heavy. but among the 
arbitrageurs themselves the opinion was 
expressed that the estimates of from forty 
to fifty thousand shares as the total of 
London’s selling was very greatly exag- 
gerated. After the close it was stated 
that probably not more than fifteen thou- 
sand shares had been sold for London ac- 
count, and even this relatively small total 
was reduced on the decline which occurred 
during the last half hour's trading, when 


thousand abares, of of " London 
sold were ‘ire . The heaviest 
e local see 


Suppert tesentpanie immd, in the day 
the miarket séeited to have the support of 
the iiterests who have been behind the 
market for some time, but apparently this 
support was Withdrawn before the close. 
The manner in which St. Paul, Amalga- 
mated Copper, and other issues declined 


ey ee 


which materially helped the traders in their 
efforts to put the market down. Practical- 
ly none of the stocks in the list—certainly 
none of the active issues—escaped without 
some net loss, and in many the declines 
amounted to $8 per cent, or more. The 
counter movement which has so often ap- 
peared during the recent movement just 
before the close of the market did not make 
its appearance yesterday. Such -evening- 
u”» as there may have been before the close 
was too small in volume to alter the tide, 
and the final prices in nearly every case 
were the lowest of the day. 
*. * 


The Day's Lensen-The downward 
movement was so general that particular 
issues were made prominent only to the 
degree in which they declined more than 
their fellows. St. Paul, which early in the 
week had come into prominence as the 
leader of the market, was still one of the 
leaders yesterday on the downward move. 
It sold from 146% down to 142% and closed 
there, its net loss being 3% points. Amal- 
gamated Copper, Sugar, and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit were among the issues the 
losses in which approximated 4 points. 
Missouri Pacific lost 2% points, Southern 
Pacific 2%. and United States Steel pre- 
ferred 2% points. The other active stocks 
showed declines varying from 1 to 2% points. 
One of the curious movements of the day 
was that in Detroit Southern preferred, which 


solid up a point and a half and showed a 
net gain of three-quarters of a point, while 
all the rest of the market was declining 
so abruptly. The market in this stock 
seems decidedly artificial, but some were 
inclined to the opinion that it might have 
been better judgment to let it share, to 
some slight degree at leust, the movement 
of the day Seemingly Detroit Southern 
is among the probably still large though 
decreasing number of securities which have 
not yet been “ distributed.” 


BID AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 

The following were the closing quotations 
for Government bonds and for stocks in 
which there were no transactions: 


hid. Asked.) Bid. Asked. 
2s, r., 1930..106 106%4|F. 73 78 
2s, c., 1930, lIowa — - 20% 
ex 10614) lowa C. pf.. 38 
8s, r., 1918..105% 107%! |\Joliet & Chi, te 
3s, c., 1918. .1064 - 2T 
3s, 1918, sm.1064 > 
4s, r., 1907—107% .. 66 
4s, c., 1907, . pt. 34% 
ex M. 10 
ae 
“6, ¢., 40 
. 46 
. # 


5s, r., 
. 30 


Ss. P. pt. 


1925..133 
1925. .133% 
1904. .101%4 
1904. .10144 
3-65s..120 


5s, c., 


D.-C, 


Adams Exp..22 
Alb. & Sus.220 
roe ge 7% 
Allis-Ch. 

Am, Ag. 

a as ©. : 
Allee & W.. 


ons, oe 
“8% Md. C. 80 
60 + |Mich. cont. 135 
14 |M., St. P. & 
72%| S. 8. M, pf.114 
.. IM. & B. pf. 93 
Am. Coal.... Mor, & Es...181 
Am. Cot, Oil Nat. Bis... 36% 
A. C, O. . 8 Nat, B. pf... 99 
Am. D. Tel.. Nat. Enam.. 18 
Am. Exp.. Nat, En. pf.. 78 
Am, Gr. Nat. Lead... 
3%|Nat. L pf.. 

N. R. R. of 
13 344 


Mex. pf.... 
10%iN. R. R. of 
35; Mex, 2d pf. 

SHIN. Cent, C... 42 
17% Y. A. B.128 
1261, N: Y., B. & 

- 95 


85 M. B. pf.. 
St.L1st pf.103 
xy > = Oo 


Tw. 


A, L. Co. pf. 28 
Am. M. Co.. 3 
A. M. Co, pt. 16% 
Am. Snuff...100 
Am, §n. pf.. 83 
Am, St, F... 5 a ee ae 
Am. S, F. pf. 42 47 
A. 8 R. ptf.122 = ‘ 

St.L: 2a pf. 60 


A. % 2 CP 
Am, Tob. pf.130 140 N, Y¥. D. Co. 18 
Am, W. Co.. 10% 14y%/N: Y. D. Co. 
A. W. Co. pf. 68 78 f. pécees 
Ann Arbor... 24 
Ann A, pf..-54 
. Ist pf. 88 
B. & O. pf. 88 
B. A. L. pf.104 
B. Un. Gas.210 
Bruns, City.. 5% 
Bs. R. & P.127 


“1st pf. 

Rdg. 2d pf.. 5s 

Rens. & Sar. aoe 
80 jR., rad 

R. G, 
115 73% 
70 |st. J. & G. 1. 10% 
St. J. & GI. 


Com, Cable. "162" 
Consol. Coal. 65 
P. Co. . 65 


So. Ryi, Mo. 
& Ohio ctfs. 
te Dace 
Syracuse Lt.. 
eS ee 
iT. P. L. Tr. 28% 
|Third Av....120 
cop E> & W. 17 
8 iT. R. & L. 20 
Un, R, Inv.. 11% 
60 |U. R. I. pf. 44 
57%|U. S. Exp...106 
U. 8S. Rub.. 11% 
98 |U. S. R. pf. 4014 
174 {Va.-C. C, Co, 
120 OE. Sbsancde 96 
200 |W.-F_ Exp.. 
72 |W estinghouse 
8414) Ist 


BS 





pf. 
Gen. Elect. ..171 
G. & 8. T.110 
Gt. Nor. pf.170 
Hock. Val... 71% 
Hock. V, pf. 82% 
Homestake... 50% 
Til. G, 1, 1...108 
Int. Power... 


TRANSACTIONS IN BONDS. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904, 
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CLEARING HOUSE’S BUSY DAY. 


Exchanges $343,116,356, as Against Last 
Year’s Daily Average of $220,000,000. 


Bank exchanges that passed through 
the New York ‘Clearing House yesterday 


reachéd the large amount of $343,116,356, as’ 


against a daily average of about $220,000,- 


000 for the last year. Among the banks the 
National Bank of —comnmpaaee heads the list 
with exchanges amounting to $61,000,000. 

This falls only $13,000, below the great- 
est day's transactions of any single bank 
recorded in the New York Clearing House. 
The record figure was established on May 
10, 1901, when exchanges from the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company in the amount of 
$74,564,000 passed through. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


1903. 1902. 
MOBILE, JACKSON & — ea 


Mileage 
$8,394 $5,415 


3d week Dec 
From July 1 186,412 107,544 


ST. LOUIS a 
Mileage 579 3,452 
3d week Dec..... 171,204 152,510 
From July 1 3,798,078 3,642,012 


SEABOARD AIR LINE— 
Mileage 2,611 2,607 
3d week Dec..... 259,745 249,221 
From July 1. - 6,084,008 5,902,566 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA for November— 
Gross earnings .. 90,068 90, 668 75,823 
Total income .... 44,872 61,466 41 448 
Net earnings .... 34,758 45, 757 88.653 
Total income .... 44,872 61,466 41,448 


DULUTH, SOUTH SHORE & ATLANTIC for 

November— 
Gross earnings .. 197,174 204,894 
Op. expenses ... 149,992 145,175 
47,182 59,719 


Net earnings .... 
Total income 45,251 47,865 60,219 
88,642 78,641 


Interest and taxes 88,644 
Deficit 43,393 40,777 18,422 
GEORGIA RAILROAD for November— e 
Gross earnings .. 216,041 200,183 
Op. expenses 140,292 127,155 
Net earnings .... 75,749 73,028 


189,343 
144,667 
44,676 


187,665 
108,875 
78,790 


INDIANA, ILLINOIS AND IOWA for Novem- 


ber— 
Gross earnings .. 
Exp. and ‘taxes.. 
Net earnings 23,531 41,058 
ee 5,698 23,226 

LEHIGH VALLEY for November— 
1903. 1902. 

Gross earnings .. 2,259,622 2,578,110 
Op. expenses .... 1,547,701 1,617,810 
Net earnings ?... 711,921 960,300 
Total income .... 775,895 1,043,469 
Int., taxes, &c... 480,243 494,963 
Add’ns and impts. 57,667 119,000 
Total deduction .. 537,910 613,963 
Net incoms 429,506 
Net ine. . > 

& affiliated coal 

companies 
Surplus 
Gross, 5 months..13,004,315 
Expenses 7,774,168 
Net, 5 months... 5,280,147 
Total income . 5,451,637 
Int.,. taxes, &c.. 2,444,859 
Add@’ns and impts. 288,333 585,000 296,667 
Total deduction.. 2,733,192 3,034,645 301, 453 
Net income 2,718,445 11,997,888 *4,716,328 
Net inc. L. 

affiliated 

companies 


125,179 
101,648 


149,230 
108,172 


147,742 
107,968 
39,774 
22,732 


Decrease. 
318,488 
70,109 
248,379 
267,574 
14,720 
61,333 
76,053 
191,52 


236,747 202,195 
666,253 393,716 
8,493,872 *4,510,443 
7,623,314 *%150,854 
870,558 *4,359,589 
1,036,762 *4,414,875 
2,449,645 4,786 


199,645 +750,134 °949,779 
Surplus, 56 mos... 2,918,090 2,748,017 *5,666,107 
“Increase. tDeficit 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE for November— 
1908. 1902. Increase, 
+++ 3,085,348 2,956,463 128,885 
2 +++ 2,088,274 L 894,444 193,830 
Net sees 997,074 1,062/019 *64,945 


Gross .... -. 15,666,765 as. y 291 1,184,474 
enaes os ++ -10,731,327 29,065 1,002,262 
Ne io bbeovsicets GOURD 4158/2008 182,212 
Spesuanos 


MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL 
MARIE for November— 
1903. 
770,391 
324,668 


& SAULT STE. 


1902. 1901. 
742,101 . 
316,724 

425,377 


8,482,111 


Gross earnings... 
Oper. expenses... 
Net earnings .... 445,723 
Gross, 5 months. %,502,836 
Oper. expenses... 1,602,098 1,596,237 
Net, 5 months.... 1,900,738 1,885,874 
MINERAL RANGE for November— 
Gross earnings.. 46,588 = ay 
Oper, expenses... 

Net earnings..... 

Total income..... 

Deficit 

*Surplys. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. 
for November— 
777,768 


Gross 
Oper, expenses. 586,445 
191,323 


WOE cows 

Charges 149,581 150,387 

Surplus ... 55,462 40,935 
November— 


NORFOLK & WESTERN for 
1903. 1902. 1901. 


Gross earnings .. 1,771,602 1,629,028 1,447,971 
Op. expenses .... 1,128 1,061,675 857,591 
Net earnings 567,353 590,380 
Charges 212,940 192,041 
Surplus 854,413 398,339 
Gross, 5 months.. 8,390,019 7,311,463 
Op, expenses 779, 5,006,931 -4,166,992 
Net, 5 months.... 3,777,774 38,383,088 3,144,471 
Charges 1,120,954 1,060,033 960,567 
Surplus, 5 months 2,656,820 2,323,055 2,183,904 
SEABOARD AIR LINE for November— 
Gross a < ee ae 1,024,232 
Exp. and taxes. 801,276 762,214 
Net earnings .... 800, 262,018 
Gross, 5 months.. seer aan 
Exp. and taxes... ¢ 8,750,241 8,135,559 
Net, 5 months.... 1,312,790 1,407,108 1,570,812 


TOLEDO, PEORIA & WESTER 
al dene N for the year 
1903. 1902. 


Gross earnings .. 1,239,973 1,152,033 

Op. expenses 916,824 877,956 

Net earnings 273,149 274,077 

Charges 270,304 271,823 

a 2,845 2,254 
* Decrease, 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 


TRANSACTIONS IN STOCKS, 
Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904, 


First. High. 
51% 52% 
20 20 
9% 
35% 
18% 
49 

12814 
695g 
89 
79% 
52% 

118% 


48,046 
43,411 
635 
4,073 
6,607 


LOUIS 


685,713 
446,441 
219,272 
152,510 

66,762 


608,035 
205,045 


934,137 
642,559 
291,578 
4,706,371 


Increase, 
87,940 
88,868 

*928 
*1,519 
591 


Sales, 
14,030.. Copper... 
50.. . Car & F.. 
260.. Ice 
4 
18% 
49 
-127% 
60% 


. Locomotive. 

. Smelting... 
oe . Sugar one 
--At.. T. & S. F.. 
odMes “De a 8S. F. 
.. Balt, & Ohio. 

20..Brook. R, ihe 
-.Can. Pacific. 
..Ches. & Ohio... 338 
--Chi., Gt. West.. 16 
., M. & St. P. hy 
> Fuel & I. 
Southern 


.-Louis. & Nash. 
-.Manhattan 

260..Met. Street 
.-Mex. a - 10% 

20..Mo., & T. pf. 39% 
.-Mo, Pacific coos 

aoe... Y. Central...119 
“a Y., O. & W. 22 
--Norf. & West... 57% 
.-Pennsylvania 

" 40.. People’s Gas 
. Reading 

30..Rep. Steel pf... 
-.-Rock Island .... 
.-Southern: Pac.... 
.-Southern Ry.... 
- F.» 5 oe 


.. Wabash pf . 
103,240 


First. H 
“Wabash deb. B. 61% 61% 


Last. 
61% 61% 


CLEARING HOUSE COMPARISONS 


The following table gives the aggregate 
of the exchanges and balances at the New 
York Clearing House every week for a 
yeer past: 

CJR. B ccccccccssicos 


*Dec, 26 . 0s’ 
Dec. 10 ..... 


Sales. 
$10,000. 


Exchanges. Balances. 
- -$1,143,217,747 $63,889,811 

1,006,381,989 

1, 191,007,087 
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MEXICAN CURRENCY Y REFORM. 


Gold Standard to Follow System Similar 
to That in Philippines. 


MEXICO CITY, Jan. 2.—A plan for re- 
forming the currency has been prepared by 
the Fifth Sub-Committee of the National 
Monetary Commission. The committee ad- 
vises that, in order to obtain stability, or 
fixity, of international exchange, the Gov- 
ernment should be advised by « mone 
commission to adopt a monetary system 
based on the gold standard. 

The committee does not recommend the 
immediate adoption of the gold standard, 
but rather creating a system very similar 
to that which the United States Govern- 
ment has put in operation in the Philip- 
pines, The broad features of the plans are 
as follows: 

New dollars are to be coined and intro- 
duced into circulation without impairing 
the practical maintenance of their parity 


with gold with the ratio that may be 
adopted. 

The Government is to close the mints to 
the free coinage of silver dollars and reim- 
portation of the present pesos is to be pro- 
hibited. 

It is recommended that the ratio of the 
new dellar to gold shall be established on 
the basis of the average gold price of the 
Mexican pesos in the foreign markets dur- 
ing the past ten years, with an increase 
not exceeding 10 per cent. 

Gold coinage is recommended to be sus- 
pended until such time as the silver dollars 
shall have attained a parity with gold, and 
when the circulation of gold coins will not, 
in the opinion of the Government, impair 
the maintenance of that parity. 

The new dollars for a specified time are 
to be exchanged for pesos at par. 

A reserve tund “in either gold or silver 
is to be created and maintained either in 
the republic or abroad. If the.gold price of 
silver in foreign markets shall rise, so that 
silver dollars shail come to po ossess a value 
equal, or greater, than ascribed to them by 
the legal ratio adopted, steps will be taken 
to demonetize the silver dollars and to in- 
,troduce a gold standard with free coinage 
‘and the use of the yellow metal as the 
medium of circulation. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL STOCKS, 


Special to The New York Times. 
BOSTON, Jan. 2.—Following are the quota- 


tions of manufacturing stocks for the week: 
Previous 
Sales. ee Quot'ns. 
3 ..Amory 
- --Amoskeag . 
. .-Androscoggin 
.- Appleton 
+ Arlington Mills coe 
.-Atlantic 
-Bates 
.Belvidere Woolen Mfg., Lowell. 
.. Bigelow Carpet 
-Scott 
:* Boston, (new) 
-.-Boston Belting 
-Boston Duck .... 
.-Cocheco 
. »-Columbian 
--Continental ......-. 
« eoDWwight§ c.cocee 
.. Edwards 


eee eeneee 


eee eeeeeeee eeeeeeeneee 


. «.«Everett 
.-Franklin 
-sGrest Palle .cccccec eoreccese IDK 
.-Hamilton Cotton ° 
. .-Hill 
. «- Jackson 
..- Lancaster, 
. Lawrence 
..- Lockwood 


-. «-Lowell 
.-Lowell Bichy., (new). 
+» «-Lowell Machine Shop.. 
--Lyman Mills 
. «-Manchester Mills 
.-Massachusetts 
-Mass, Cotton of —_ 
. Merrimack ° 
. Middlesex 
Monadnock 
..Naumkeag Steam Cotton. 
..Nashua Mfg, Co 
. --New Market Mfg. Co 
. +» Pacific 
«» «-Pepperill 
..Plymouth Cordage 
reer Qe. ge Bo eae ° 
- «--Salmon Falls Mfg. Co......... ® 
.. Stark .. 
.-Thorndyke « 
«. «-Tremont & Suffolk 
4 ..Union Cotton, (Fall River)....125% 
++ ««Waltham Bleach & Dye Works. .. 
«+ «» Wamsutta 
+s «-. Washington 
York 


“* «Ff Pee eee ee eee were of 


TREASURY BALANCES. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—To-day’s statement of 
the Treasury balances in the General Fund, ex- 
clusive of the $150,000,000 gold reserve in the 
Division of Redemption, shows: 
Available cash balance........++.+++-$229,374,895 
TONE 6 ecikbc¥e sed icsocsces scoscceceeee 115,571,972 
Silver Coccccsccccccete 
United States notes. 
Treasury notes of 1890. eosescesesesee 
National bank notes....... 
Total receipts this day.. 
Total receipts this month.........e.+5 
Total receipts this year...... oesocecse 279, 
Total expenditures this day.......... 
Total expenditures this month 
Total expenditures this year 271. 311. "610 
Deposits in National banks 172,213,514 
The condition of the Treasury, Divisions of 
Issue and Redemption, at the beginning of 
business to-day was as follows: 


RESERVE FUND. 
Gold coin and bullion 
IRUST FUNDS, DIVISION OF REDEMPTION. 


Gold coin........5.006 eet eeeesceceees o$447, 175,869 
Silver dollars bes dseesens 472,247,000 
Silver dollars of 1890.....c.ceccecesse 4,326,490 
Silver bullion of 1890.........+++++.. 11,579,510 


Wes ¢eenvkhaieerx be cseedoeeue - -$935, 528, 869 
DIVISION OF ISSUE. 


Gold certificates outstanding 
Silver certificates outstanding 
Treasury notes outstanding......... 


eee eeeeeee 


$447,175, 869 
472,247,000 
15,906,000 


$935,328, 869 
GENERAL FUND. 

Gold coin and bullion teeesecess $89,476,122 
Gold certificates.......... Ccesccccocce reso aes 
Silver coin and bullion............... 1843-436 
Silver ‘certificates . 6,410,710 
United States notes....cccccocsccccece 3,408,578 
Other assets........... cccecsccccesess 20,684°008 


Total in Treasury +e esos + $148,079, 599 
Deposits in National banks........... 172,213,514 


- $320, 293,113 
90,918,218 


+ «+ -$229,374,895 


eee eee eee ewees 


Cee ee eens ees 


Available cash balance..... 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES. 


Special to The New York Times. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2.~The unexpect- 
ed and pronounced weakness in the New 
York market so disturbed the local traders 
to-day that prices suffered in consequence, 
The pressure to sell stocks was not severe, 
but there appeared to be either few buyers 
or would-be purchasers were scared off. 
The declines did not extend to beyond 
fractions, except in Philadelphia Company. 
American Railways was off %, Cambria 
Steel %, Electric Storage Battery \%, Phil- 
adelphia Traction %, Philadelphia Com- 


any 1, Tidewater Steel %, and United Gas 
preovement Total sa 
$51°3500 esas. % les, 14,060 shares; 
Transactions follow: 


Sales. 
204..American Railways...... 
800..Atchigon ........... coose © 
27&..Cambria Steel 
514..Electric Co. of Am 
250..Electric Storage . 
300. . Erie 
100..Erie 2d p 
100.. Lehigh Valley ee 
200. ms wt ke 


= Phila jectrts 
a apid Transi 
t-5 “aoe Traction . 
ing ist pf 
100. . Southern Ry - 
100,.Susq. Iron & Steel..... 
70: -Tidewater Steel 
470..Union Traction .... 
80..Union Gas Imp.. 
585..U. 8. Steel evee 
2,521..U. S. Steel pf..... 


Se 
d ios 
57% 


FALL RIVER STOCKS. 


Special to The New York Times. 

FALL RIVER, Mass., Jan. 2.—G. M. Haffard 
& Co., bankers and brokers, quote cotton stocks 
as follows: 

Bid. 4 
American Linen Co.......,.+... 90 Ann = 
Barnard Mfg. Co........ oe avowa a 
Border City Mfg. Co......e..06 . 
Chase Mills ....... soeleccecsce 
SPUN TERED Sdecusecovececced. 
WORGOl BED ciccccccccccsccccces 
Wise DES ss acctcecvccccccsces 
Granite Mills ... 
Hargraves Mille ......ceeccees 
King Philip Milis......@ 
Laurel Lake Mills. 
Merchants’ Mfg Co............ 
Mechanics’ Mill® .....eeeeseees 
Narraganeett Mills ............ 
Osborn Mills ...... 
Parker Mills ...-..escccecseeee 
Pocasset Mfg. CO. ..s.-eceeceus 
Richard _— Mfg. Co....... 


Segamers tits De ccicvccsscce 
Shove 


eee wee eee 


1174 115 
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NEW YORK LIFE’S BIG BUSINESS 


Insurance Company’s Assets Increased 
$30,000,000 During the Year. 


Interesting figures are contained im the 
annual report of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, recently made public. 
The assets of the company are stated at 
$352,652,000, an increase of .$30,000,000 for 
the year, in spite of the fact that under a 
new rule, adopted at the beginning of the 
year, credit at the close of the year is not 
taken at market values over cost values 
It is said that this is the first time that 
any insurance company has adopted this 
basis of making out its annual statement. 

The new paid-in business of the company 
for the year was $326,000,000, an increase of 
more than $23,000,000 over the new business 
of 1902. The total paid-in insurance in force 
exceeds $1,745,000,060, a gain of more than 
$191,000,000 over the previous year. The 
gain in income over 1002 was $9,000, 

The policy reserves of the company were 
increased $32,000,000 in 1903, and the divi- 
dends to policy holders were $5,500,000, an 
increase of $1,300,000 for the year. Total 
holdings of bonds by the New York Life 
Insurance Company, all classes included, 
exceeded $250,000,000 at the year’s end, and 
no bond on the list is in default of interest. 
By reason of a provision in the by-laws of 
the company, the New York Life Insurance 
Company carries no stocks of any kind 
— as investments or as collateral for 
oans 

The New York State paid for insurance 
for 1903 was $41,000,000, and the total New 
York State insurance in force was $260,000, - 
000. The company’s dividends to policy 
holders. to be declared at the January meet- 
ing will be more than $6,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY. 

In order to provide funds needed for the 
constantly growing business requirements 
of the Provident Loan Society of New 
York the Board of Trustees has decided 
to increase the amount of certificates of 
contribution from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
Such new certificates of contribution will 
be in the same torm as the present certili- 
cates, and their holders will be entitled to 
receive 6 per cent. interest from Jan. 1, 
1904, payable semi-annually. Of the work 
of the society a circular issued says: 

The report of the society for the year 1903, now 
in course of preparation, will show that its 
growth and success have been very remarkable, 
exceeding the most sanguine expectations. There 
was loaned during the year 1903 at the four of- 
fices of the society the sum of $5,580,000, (De- 
cember, 1903, estimated,) as compared with 
$3,866,000 in 1902, an increase of over 44 per cent. 
After paying, out of the net receipts, all working 
expenses aud interest charges, there remains a 
surplus of about $80,000, which added to the 
surplus of previous years, brings the total sur- 
plus up to $255,000. Since its organization in 
1894 the society has loaned in all about. $18,- 
000,000; only about 1 per cent. of the loans so 
made have not been repaid by the borrowers, and 
the auction sales of pledges of such unpaid loans 
have not resulted in any loss to the society. The 
satisfactory results, so far achieved, have clear- 
ly demonstrated that the good work the society 
can do in the City of New York is only limited 
by the funds at its disposal. ‘ 

The officers of the socicty"are Robert W. 
De Forest, President; .Otto T. Bannard, 
Secretary, and James Speyer, Treasurer. 


BOSTON STOCK MARKET. 
Special to The New York Times. 
BOSTON, Mass., Jan. 2.—Money rates, 
bank clearances, balances, and foreign ex- 
change rates are reported to-day as fol- 

lows: 

Clearing House rate, 5 per cent; New 
York funds, 20c. and 16 2-3c. discount; call 
loans, 5144 to 6 per cent; time money, 5 to 
6 per cent; Clearing House exchanges, 


$26,195,161; balances, $1,897,907. 


Exchange rates are: 
we 60 Days. 
sevcsvorss fm 


4.54% $4. 81% 


4.30% 

oo 18% 5.20% 

Reichsmarks 94% 
Guilders "40% 40% 

The stock market ‘sympathized with the 
New York list, particularly with respect 
to Amalgamated and Copper Range, the 
former showing an extreme decline locally 
of 4% per cent at the lowest. The sell- 
ing was not on such a heavy scale as in 
the larger market, but there was very lit- 
tle evidence of inside support. 

In the general list there was quite pro- 
nounced strength in the Massachusetts Gas 
issues in the early trading on favorable 
reports of the outcome of the pending liti- 
gation, but in the late weakness that fol- 
lowed both dropped off to very near the 
opening figure. American Telephone sold 
down rather easily to 125%, off 1%, and 
there was more or less weakness through- 
out the list, but less violent changes were 
reflected. The closing came weak, as a 
rule, but with prices showing quite a 
marked tendency to recover from the low 
points of the day 

Complete transactions follow: ° 


RAILROADS. 


$e 


Cable transfers 
Bankers’ sterling .. 
Commercial bills . 
Francs 


: Abie. 45 coneeee 
.-Boston Elevated .. 
.-Boston & Claas 


. :*Conn, 

..*Fitch, pf. 

| *Massachusétts “Elec. pf. 76 

~ & * H, & H... .196. 

.-*Old Colony 

..Pere Marquette pf. 

‘lunion Pacific ... 

5..Union Pacific pf.. 

..West End 
TELEPHONES, 


..*American ...... sebcodes 127 
..New England 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


..-American Pneu. Service.. 
..*Am. Sugar R1 e 124% 
}..*Am, Sugar pf eee 1D § 1224 
.-Am, Woolen ..... eeesees 10% 
..*Am, Woolen pf 
25..Dom. Iron & Steel...... 
. .tEdison 23 
..Edison rights 
5..Georgia Ry. & Elec..... 
..-*General Electric .... 
..-Massachusetts Gas .... 
..Massachusetts Gas pf.. 
..*United Fruit 
..*United Shoe "Machine... 
..*United Shoe Mach. pf. 
..U. §. 
-U. 8. 


- 


. Amalgamated .. 
Bre Atlantic 
ingham ee 
lumet & Hecla...... ‘ 1444 
‘Gentennial 1 
77..Copper Range’. 
240. .Daly-West 
.-*Dominion Coal ... 
.-Elm River 
..Franklin 
..-Mohawk 
25..*New Idria .. 

. Osceola 

..-Parrot 

. Santa Fé ... 

. Shannon .... 

..Tamarack . 

.. Trinity 

..-United States . 

..U. 8, Coal & Oil 

..-*Utah 

..- Victoria ..... 

- Winona sé 

ons dividend. tEx rights. 


TRADING IN BALTIMORE. 
Special to The New York Times. 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 2.—Trading with the 
Baltimore Stock Exchange at the beginning 
of the year was about as dull and cheerless 
as could well be imagined. Transactions 
were confined to eight securities, aggre- 
gating 395 shares of stock and $17,000 of 
bonds. / 

The transactions were: 

STOCKS. 
Sales. 


High. 
1M. .Seaboard Ry. com 
25..Seaboard Ry. p 21% 
250..Atl, Coast Line com....107% 
20..Mercantile Trust........130 


BONDS. 
High. 
Py .. West Va. Central 6s... .109% 
.United Rys. & El. incs.. 565 


2, 
1, + oon Con. EL Ry. 58.102 
1, -Atl. Coast Line con. 4s. 93% 


COLORADO MINING STOCKS. 
Special to The New York Times. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Col., Jan. 2.—Gardner 
& Co. report closing prices to-day and December 
81 as follows: 


Last. 
10% 
21% 

107% 
130 


Low. 
10% 
21% 

10714 

130 


Low. 
109% 
5656 
102 . 
93% 


Last. 
109% 


Saturday. Dee. 31. 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
ROBO cccrccicccoscscose § mo 6 
American ee L 2% 2 
ANABCONEAD 2. ces ccccccecece 11% 
C.K. &N ee \ 17 
Cc.’ C. Consolidated. 8 2 
Dante ° 
Doctor Jackpot..... oéwés 
a 


Golden Cycle..........-+. 
Golden Fleece...... ea dwas 
Gold Sovereign........... 
Isabella ......... Seodedec 
Jackpot ... 
Keystone ....cccccescvers 
Last Dollar........s.+++. 40 
Lexington ...ccecesseses 
Little Puck....csscsccese 
Little Bessie.........++0: 
Mollie Gibson.........««« 
Ma 


eee eee tweens 


ee ee a Se RS See ee eee re ee ee 


FINANCIAL. 


ew 


RESOURCES. 


Collateral Loans . . , $8,223,795.06 
Bonds & Mortgages , .  1,413,264.86 
Stocks and Bonds . , , 
Real Estate . . 4 . 
WOE CUS ene es 
Cash on Hand & in Banks . 


287,776.58 


998,295.25 


~, 
s 


and allowsinterest on daily balances. 
Deposit bearing interest. 


CQQOQOQOOQSS) 


> 
— 


© 


as the best in the world. 


~ 
s 
~ 


J E. HULSHIZER, 
WILLIAM H. CORBIN, 
Vice President. 
DANIEL E. EVARTS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


JOHN OLENDORF, 
Title Officer. 


YOCOOOQOOOQOOOOODOODE 


© 


~ 
> 
2 


OO 


(ox 


> 
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CHARLES L. CORBIN. 
WILLIAM G. BUMSTED. 
EDWARD F. C. YOUNG. 
EARLE INSLEY. 
GEORGE F. PERKINS. 
WILLIAM H. CORBIN. 
®) JOSEPH D. BEDLE. 


T@OQOQOO@OQOPOOOQOOOOOED. 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE Houses | 


100,000.06 


$6,905, 534.36 
TRUST DEPARTMENT. 


Executes all trusts known to the Law. Receives deposits subject to chad 


i 


Capital Stock , 


Deposits , 


882,399.64 | wortgage Trust Bonds . 
Coupons Unpaid ,-, 


Profits , 


IABILITIES. 
$200,000.00 
4,917,072.08 
950,000.00 
15,912.50 
822,546.78 


$6,905,584.86 


Issues Time ani Demand Certificates ot 


Accounts solicited. 


« 


TITLE DEPARTMENT. 


Title Guaranteed to Real Estate in any part of New Jersey. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 


Safe Deposit Vaults as perfect in construction and complete in safeguards 
Boxes $5 to $350 per annum. 
is imposed upon Deposits in New Jersey of either residents or non-residents, 


OFFICERS: 


No inheritance Tax 


President. 


GEORGE F. PERKINS, 


2d Vice President. 


M. TILDEN, JR., 


Ass’t 


Sec'y & Ass’t Treas. 


GEO. W. LITTERST, 


DIRECTORS: 


® E. W. KINGSLAND. 


CONSOLI 


enn enw 


Ass’t Title Officer. 


FRANK H. EARLE. 
JOHN A. WALKER. 
JAS. B. VREDENBURGH. 
SPENCER WEART. 
EDWARD L. YOUNG. 

J. E. HULSHIZER,. 

GEO. T. SMITH. 


DATED EXCHANGE -HANGE HOUSES . 


ALFRED M. LAMAR, | 


BANKER. 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York. 


MAIN. OFF CE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 60 BROADWAY, NEW Y RK, 
215 WEST 125TH ST, 


BRANCH 
OFFICES 


39 EAST.42D ST. 
12 EAST 23D ST. 


{| TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN. 


STOCKS——GRAIN—COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Send for our DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


iat 4212 Broad, Private Wires. 


Graham & Co. 


Members New York Cons. Stock Exchange. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
STOCKS Orders executed forCash COTTON 
BONDS or on Margin. GRAIN 


44246 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Write for our booklet, 
“The Drift of the Market.” 


JACOB BERRY, L. BENNETT. 


JACOB BERRY & GO, 


New York Produce Exchange. 
Mombers | Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
Phila, Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 
44-46 Broadway. New York. 
44 Court St... Brooklyn. 


Boston, Phila., Hartford, Montreal. 
Transact a general brokerage business In 


Stocks, _Bonds, __ Grain, Cotton. 


FINANCIAL. 


PPR LLL 


WE BELIEVE 


Stocks to be the very cheapest form of property 
offering at present, cheaper than real estate, 
any staple commodity, or any other kind of 
property, while they have the exceedingly valu- 
able and advantageous features peculiar to them- 
selves alone—collateral for an immediate loan or 
instantaneous cash value, being always salable 
for cash. 

No other form of property 
sible to turn into money. St in our opin- 
jon, are going to have considerable advance 
during January and February. Do you want to 
make some money through them? If so, open 
an account with us and we will try and assist 
you to do so. You don’t have to pay the full 
value of the stock you select to buy; you deposit 
with us a margin of $5 per share on the amount 
of stock you desire to purchase, and we advance 
the balance of purchase money necessary 
rate of six per cent. per annum as long as the 
loan stands. If your judgment or information 
be correct you are thus able to secure the profits 
to be made upon a purchase agg 
$500 to $2,000 for each $100 you have invested. 

Our 400-page illustrated 

‘GUIDE TO INVESTORS ”’ 
will explain to you in detail the method, 


our 

‘* DAILY MARKET LETTER ” 
will daily advise you as to the trend of the mar- 
ket. Both are yours gratis upon application. 
Send for them and familiarize yourself with the 
possibilities of money making afforded by stock 


dealing. a are brokers handling for cash or 
on margin stocks, in multiples of 10 shares up- 


wards, grain in multiples of 1,000 bushels up- 
wards, cotton in multiples of 100 bales upwards. 
As low as $100 will open a trial account with us. 


Hal aight & Freese 60., 


BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 


53 mrouderay, New York. 

** Determining the character and financial re- 
sponsibility of your broker is as important as 
the selection of right stocks.”’ 


is so quickly pos- 


els, 


while 


Mallett & Wyckoff 


(THE STOCK BROKERS) 
of Ten Wall Street, 
for their booklet explaining 
the advantage of using the 


‘‘Immediate’’ Order. 


Retires from First National Bank. 
W. G. Snow, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, retired yesterday on 
half.pay, after a service of twenty-five 
years, on account of ill-health. Mr. Snow 
eee ve several companies in which 
Fe tnt, 


at the 


regating from 


oO 


Address inquiries to Statistical Department 


investments 


NEW 


STOCKS and BONDS 
4% to6 Per Cent Per Annum 


List of Desirable 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


YIELDING FROM 


SENT ON APPLICATION 


ENNIS & STOPPANI, 


f € 
Members» 


BAN 


38 BR 


‘onsolidated Stock Exchange, 
New York Produce 


Est. 


Exchange, 
1885 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
KERS AND BROKERS, 
OAD ST., NEW YORK, 


Telephone, 5,680—Broad. 


Main O 
Our Wa 


have be 
good de 
They 
can 


WE, 


(Members N, 


say 
understand. 


WOODEND & CO: 


BROKERS, 
Y. Consolidated Stock Ex.) 


ffice, 25 Broad St., New York. 


lt Street letters 
en attracting a 


al of attention. 


things you 
Sent 


free on request. 


City 


Branches. 


28 West 33d St. 

Hotel Endicott, 8ist St., 
415 Broadway, 

Tempie Bar Bldg., Brooklyn. 


4 Margin accounts solicited in Stox, Grain, 


Coffee, Cotton. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES. 


Owing to ill-health and after 57 years of active 
our senior partner in London, 


business, 


_—~s 


New York, January 1st, 1904. 


MR. 


Newt Jersey TileGuaranteedTrustCa 


83 AND 85 MONTGOMERY ST., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CAPITAL, $200,000, UNDIVIDED PROFITS, SHG 8 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, .1903% 


FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, retired . 
from our firm on the 3ist ultimo. 


MR. 


per procurat 


adelphia. 


MR, MOREAU DELANO, son of our 
GENE DELANO, has been authorized to 
‘per procuration ’ 
phia, and Bosto 

MR. FRANCIS 


us * 


JAMES CROSBY BROWN, son of our 
senior partner in New York, MR. JOHN CROS- 
BY BROWN, who has heretofore signed for us. 
been ad- 
mitted a partner in our firms in this country and 
in England, and will continue to reside in Phil. 


ion in Philadelphia, has 


in New York, 
‘MACKENZIE bags! 


signed his position in our London o 
his place MR. H. MAITLAND as 


appointed and is authorized to sign “ per p 


ration ”’ for 


ON ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH, 
and to our great regret, Mr. WILLIAM | 


TOEL ret 


New York, December 31st, 1903. 


A. N. LAWRENCE, 
SOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANG 


MERLYO 


& DOBBS, STOCK 
CONTINUE 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., 
BROWN BROTHERS & 


66 & 68 Broad Streets - 


ires from our firm this day. 


& 


WATJEN, TOEL & COs i 


MEMBER oa 
F THE FIRM OF LAWRENG! 
BROKERS, : 

IN ‘BUSINESS AT - 


BROADWAY, UNDER HIS oun 


ek ees tent et 





ie 


’ 
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£ 


o 
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a. 


difficult for the merchants to negotiate 


' something over $10,000,000 in 1903. 
soutput of Nome and lower Yukon totaled 


ALASKA’S 
| VAST 
f RICHES 


It #s scarcely too much to say that the 
development of Alaska, now just started, 
is comparable to the growth and develop- 
mem of the trans-Missouri country follow- 
ing the civil war. 

The British Yukon included, the trade be- 
tween Pacific Coast cities and Alaska dur- 
ing 1903 exceeded $50,000,000. This in- 
cludes the gold and other products re- 
ceived from Alaska, the value of goods 
shipped nor<h, and passenger and freight 
money paid to transportation companies 
operating from Puget Sound and California 
ports to Alaskan ports. The gold output of 
the Klondike, Nome, and other placer dis- 
tricts reached $18,000,000. This statement 
does not indicate the richness of the gold- 
bearing country, for gigantic hydraulic 
‘plants in course of installation will increase 
the gold output very largely during and 
after next year. The Klondike produced 
The 


nearly $7,000,000. Forty Mile, Nazina, and 
thinor districts produced more than $1,000,- 
000. The appended table gives a general 
idea of the volume of business between 
Puget Sound and the Nome district on 
Bering Sea: 


Gold received from Nome............. $5,700,000 
Value of goods shipped to Nome 11,075,000 
Passenger and freight money paid, 

ENR pec sOenecececvapeccsshcunns 


Total passengers carried 
Sailings and arrivals 
Vessels engaged in traffic 
Tons of freight handled 
Passengers arriving from Nome.. 7,160 
Passengers embarking for Nome 5,553 


Gold mining, though the largest industry, 
forms only a part of the industrial activity 
in Alaska. Railroads are being built for 
the development of gold, coal, and copper 
mines. Two trunk lines, each over four 
hundred miles long, are projected through 
Central Alaska. Sixty steamers are being 
opérated up and down the Yukon, one great 
fleet between St. Michael and Dawson, sev- 
enteen hundred miles, and a smaller fleet 
between Dawson and White Horse, three 
hundred miles. Besides gold, Alaska is pro- 
ducing salmon to the value of several mil- 
lion dollars yearly, furs in great quantity, 
sulphur, tin, and petroleum. Sheep raising 
has become an established industry on the 
nearer Aleutian Islands. The development 
of agriculture has begun and will grow to 
great proportions following the extension 
of base-line surveys to Alaska enabling set- 
tlers to survey their lands and obtain a 
clear title. 

Government investigations show the cli- 
mate of Southern and Central Alaska, tem- 
pered by the Japan current, to be more 
mild and equable than that of the Da- 
kotas and Manitoba. Experts predict that 
within ten years Central Alaska will be ex- 
porting wheat. Stockmen, crowded out of 
the Pacific Northwest States, are Jook- 
“ing to the rich valleys of the Copper, Susit- 


o8 
110,750 


na, and other Southern Alaska rivers as . 
{ Treadwell Company last Summer. The tun- 


their future base of operations. A big herd 
of sheep is already doing well on one of the 
Aleutians. 
kirk declares that his 160-acre ranch there 
produces a much greater revenue than his 
father’s well-tilled 1,000-acre farm in Wis- 
consin. Across the line at Dawson was 
held in September the first horticultural 
fair yet organized in the Northland. The 
exhibits astonished all who saw them, as 
well as the Ottawa Government, which re- 
ceived photographs showing details. 
MANY INFANT INDUSTRIES. 

Alaska’s timber resources remain un- 
touched. While not comparable to the fir 
forests of Puget Sound, they constitute a 
good source of wealth, especially the cedar, 
which takes a high finish and ultimately 
will be used in *the, manufacture of fine 
furniture. 

Along the coast of Southern Alaska about 
Kayak and Catella has been found a petro- 
leum district which promises to rank with 
the oil fields of Pennsylvania. Oil springs 
and seepages are numerous. Three gushers 
have been struck, and about twenty wells 
are being bored. Experts have been sent 
into the country by oil syndicates of Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, California, and Puget Sound. 

The high grade of the Alaska petroleum 
makes its oil resources seemingly more im- 
portant than those of California and Texas, 
Repeated tests show the oil to compare 
favorably with the Pennsylvania product 
in percentage of illuminants and paraffine 
base. Capital has been pledged to build a 
refinery as soon as the output warrants, 
and experts are now pushing further into 
the interior with the object of defining the 
yet unknown boundary of the oil district. 

Not least among Alaska’s varied mineral 
resources are the stream and quartz tin de- 
posits of Cape York, 300 miles north of 
Nome. At least one immense ledge of tin 
has been uncovered, and tests show the 
rock to contain a high percentage of tin 
ore. The value of these deposits will reach 
millions, if present promises are made good, 
considering the fact that America’s entire 
tin supply is now imported from the 
Straits Settlements and Europe. 

Coal is found throughout Alaska. As a 
rule the quality is not high, but it will suf- 
fice for local needs. Much of the product 
is lignite, but a number of excellent bitu- 
minous veins have been found on the coast, 
Their development will permit the estab- 
lishment of an important coaling station at 
Dutch Harbor for American merchant ships 
and war vessels crossing the Pacific by the 
morthern route. 

Outside of the fur seal industry, Alaska 
forms the chief American source of supply 
for fox, marten, and other furs, and a num- 


WHAT THE RUBBER MEN SAY 


Some Are Very Sanguine of the Outlook, 
but Others Expect Only Aver- 
age Business. 


Menufactrrers of rubber goods are, on the 
whole, rathér sanguine of good business for 
the coming ytar. A few of them fear that 
an era of readjustment in prices and trade 
conditions is at hanc, and that the year’s 
‘trade may be unfavcrably affected there- 
by, but the majority feels that all indica- 
tions point to a y@ar that will be fully up to 
the average. 

Samuel P. Colt, President of the’ United 
States Rubber Company, (the Rubber Shoe 
Trust,) is one of those who look,for a good 
year. He said: 

“The present outlook is that the volume 
of trade for next vear will be very good. 
Our business is very much dependent on the 
weather. The Winter has started in well, 
and our chief difficulty now 
orders. 


A farmer on the Yukon at Sel- - 


is in filling : 
The jobbers had a good season last | 


Winter, and they started this season with | 


\ stocks low «nd in good shape. Sales so far 
have been good, and the recrders are com- 
ing in freely. A 

“The year just closing has been the best 
we have ever had. Our net sales for the 
year have amounted to $30,000,000, an in- 
crease of $3,000,090 over last year and of 
$5,000,000 over the year before. Collections 

“latterly have been very good. They were 

_ slow a couple of months ago on account of 

* the condition in Wall Street, which made it 


; ago. 


Millions to Be Spent on Mines, Railroads, and 
Telegraphs—Gold Everywhere—New Cop- 
per Leposits—Varied Young Industries. 
WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES BY 


EDWARD MILLER 


ber of islands of Southern Alaska have 
been converted into fur ranches for the 
propagation of blue and silver tip foxes. 

An immense bed of sulphur, running 


about 75 per cent. pure mineral, has been 
found on Unalaska Island, one of the Aleu- 


tian Archipelago. Experts estimate that 
there are 500,000 tons of the deposit in 
sight, offering a supply for all America. 
The mine is situated on Mount Makuskin. 
It was located five years ago, and is owned 
by Major Habecker of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Alexander De Soto of New York, and the 
Philadelphia Crude Ore Company. Title 
having been secured, development opera- 
tions on a large scale are to be commenced 
next season, and a tramway is to be built 
from the sulphur beds to tidewater in Cap- 
tain’s Bay. twentv milas 


GOLD MINING THE GREAT INDUSTRY. 


Except for the quartz district of South- 
eastern Alaska, placer gold mining still 
constitutes the greatest industry of Alaska, 
and the development of the Nome placers 
searcely has begun. Nome and contiguous 
districts of the Seward Peninsula com- 
prise an auriferous area 300 mile long by 
BO to 60 miles wide. Millions are being 
spent in the construction of canals and 
ditches to bring water from the river 
heads for slucing and hydraulic work. The 
men who are spending these millions say 
that Nome’s gold output will increase 
yearly until it reaches at least $100,000,000. 
Two important railroads are being con- 
structed here, one out of Nome and the 
other from Council City. A New York 
corporation, owning one of them, an- 
nounces its purpose of gridironing the Sew- 
ard Peninsula with a system comprising 
at least 500 miles. 

Thirty-two miles of pay streak have been 
located in the Tanana River district, the 
centre of which is Fairbanks, named after 
Senator Fairbanks. The pay streak is wide, 
and in some places equals, the Klondike 
in richness. This will be chiefly a hydrau- 
lic district, to be developed by capitalists. 
Nearly 3,000 miners are at work this Win- 
ter in the Forty-Mile District, the richest 
part of which lies in the American Yukon, 
and it prodmises to equal the Klondike in 
production. The Koyukuk placers, almost 
within the arctic circle, will produce from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 yearly. These are 
but a few of the important districts. 

Foremost in Southeastern .-Alaska is the 
Treacwell Mine, owned by D. O. Muiils 
and his associates. It is known ays 
the greatest gold mine in the world, 
theugh making a profit of less than 
$1 per ton on ore running from $2 to $3 
per ton in free gold.. Its present size will 
be almost dwarfed when the company fin- 
ishes a two-mile tunnel just started, run- 
ning from tidewater through Juneau Moun- 
tain to rich quartz ledges of the Silver Bow 
Basin, on which about $1,000,000 has 
already been expended in development. 
These properties were purchased by the 


nel is expected to cut many ledges yet un- 


known on the surface. 
Prince of Wales Island, just north of the 
British Columbia line, is proving one of 


* the most highly mineralized gold areas in 


the world. Several dozen big ledges are be- 
ing developed with money furnished from 
New York and other Eastern centres. 
Charities D. Lane, the millionaire operator 
of California and Nome, has just purchased 
an important group on the island. 


GREAT COPPER DEPOSITS. 


Experts suy that the copper deposits of 
the Copper River Valley will surpass those 
of Montana and Michigan in richness and 
production when transportation is provided. 
By a decision rendered last month, a com- 
pany controlled by the Havemeyers, sugar 
refiners of New York, is declared the own- 
er of the Bonanza group of copper claims 
located 160 miles inland from Valdes. The 
company purposes building a railroad which 
will form part of an all-American trunk 
line runnnig from Valdes to the Yukon at 
a point near Eagle. The Bonanza group is 
but one of many valuable copper proper- 
ties. More than $1,000,000 has been paid for 
a single copper property on an island in 
Prince William Sound. 

The Alaska Central Raijroad, of which 
George W. Dickinson is President, has 
started work on a trunk line railroad from 
Seward, on Resurrection Bay, to the Yu- 
kon, near the mouth of the Tanana. It 
will be 400 miles long, following the val- 
leys of the Susitna and Tanana Rivers. 
The contract has been let to a construction 
company of Chicago, which binds itself 
to complete the road within five years, 
taking payment in bonds and stocks. A 
Chicago trust company is financing the 
enterprise. 

The United States Government lately has 
completed a system of telegraphic com- 
munication reaching to Nome on far dis- 
tant Bering Sea. Wireless telegraphy is 
used from Nome to St. Michael—100 miles. 
Land lines thence run up the Yukon, 
making connection with the Canadian 
Government line at Dawson, the Canadian 
line reaching to Ashcroft on the Canadian 
Pacific. A cable line is being laid from 
Puget Sound to Juneau, connecting with 
the cable already laid between Juneau 
and Skagway, and the signal service has 
requested Congress for an appropriation 
to extend the line to Valdes. 

Alaska is annually adding to the wealth 
ef the United States productions which ex- 
ceed in value several times the price paid 
by Seward for the territory thirty-six 
years ago. EDWARD MILLER, 

TACOMA, Wash., Dec. 27, 1908. 


their paper. That hes all blown over now, 
and they are as g0od as could be desired. 
“The price of rubber, our raw material, 
is still relatively high, although not as high 
as it has been. A few years ago it was sell- 


ing for from 735 to 80 cents a pound. Now | 


the price is 92 cents. A few months ago it 
was $1.14, but that price I am convinced 
was largely due to manipulation. The sup- 
ply of rubber is increasing all the time, but 
not commensurately with the demand.” 

Charles H. Dale, President of the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Company and of the 
Peerless Rubber Company, both large pro- 
ducers of mechanical rubber goods, is also 
optimistic. He said: 

*T expect that 1904 wijl be fully as good 
a year as 1908, and 1903 was a Banner year 
in the rubber trade. Conditions are now 
much better than they were a couple of 
months ago. We felt the Wall Street situa- 
tion acutely in October and November, as 
we do a large business with the railroads, 
and they are always the first to become 
conservative in times of financial stress. 
They have recovered their courage now, 
however, and are buying supplies in normal 
quantities, 

“We are secking Southern trade now, a 
thing which was unheard of a few years 
The South is good to-day for all it 


i can buy, and it is discounting its bills. Its 


trade is the most desirable we have. 

‘All these conditions, together with the 
fect that the railroads are resuming their 
improvements, point to an excellent rubber 
trade in 1904.” 

A. Spadone, President of the Guttapercha 
and Rubber Manufacturing Company, was 
inclined to be much more conservative. He 
said: 

“J think that the outlook for a good 
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year's business is poor. In the first place, 
it is a Presidential year, and that is always 
bad for business, I believe, too, that we are 
entering on an era,.of readjustment of 
Values, and while that is in progress busl- 
ness will be seriously injured. Another 
disturbing feature is the increased price of 
raw materials, both rubber and cotton. 
Chemicals, too, which enter largely into the 
cost of our goods, have advanced in price, 
and competition is so active in our line that 
we cannot get higher prices.” 

A. F. Townsend, President of the Manhat- 
ton Rubber Manufacturing Company, looks 
for a larger volume of business during 1904, 
but expects that the net result will not be 
so favorable. This is due to the higher 
price of both rubber and cottan and the im- 
possibility of obtaining proportionately 
higher prices for the manufactured product, 
Mr. Townsend said: 

‘““We have had a bigger year than ever 
before in the volume of business, but profits 
have not been in proportion on account of 
the higher prices of raw materials, and we 
expect that this condition will be empha- 
sized next year. . Materials, both flax and 
cotton, are stil] advancing, but we expect 
that the volume of busingss will quite equal 
if not exceed that of the year just closing. 

‘“‘Our business is with the manufacturers 
of the country and with the railroads and 
the mines, and as long as they are prosper- 
ous we cannot suffer much. So far there is 
no indication of any let-up in the business 
from these sources. We cannot anticipate 
to any great extent, but so far as advance 
business has gone we are a little in ad- 
vance of the same period last year. 

“The only thing we can complain of is 
that collections are not quite what they 
ought to be. They are a little slower than 
usual, but there is no reason for us to sup- 
pose that we will not get our money all 
right in the end. The Wall Street dis- 
turbance is responsible, I suppose, for the 
slow pay that we are’ experiencing now.” 


AMONG CARRIAGEMAKERS 


Every Indication That Business Will Be 
Good—Automobile Manufacturers 
Also Confident. 


According to manufacturers and selling 


agents in the carriage and automobile busi- 
nesses, the outlook for trade in these lines 
during the new year is good. Little plung- 
ing is expected, but the universal feeling is 
that the ill-effect of the shrinkage in se- 
curity values, which had a marked effect 
on these lines of businesses in the closing 
months of 1908, has spent its force, and 
that now that a readjustment of values has 
been reached the buying of pleasure and 
business vehicles will resume its natural 
volume. 

Daniel T. Wilson of Flandrau & Co., who 
is also President of the National Carriage 
Manufacturers’ Association, sald: 

‘“‘The carriage trade in the last year has 
fallen off throughout the entire country. 
The shrinkage has been about 20 per cent, 
from the best business year, and about 10 
per cent. from a normal year. The falling 
off first manifested itself about April and 
May, when the makers of cheap carriages 
were hurt by the Spring floods. The man- 
ufacturers who were in the habit of making 
large quantities were forced to curtail their 
output because there were large stocks left 
in the hands of the dealers, and that has 
continyed during the whole year. 

“The output now is 25 per cent. less 
than in the Spring. If the coming Spring 
is pleasant, however, and no other un- 
usual condition arises, that will right itself, 
and the business will be as large as éver. 
The farmers have money to spend on car- 
riages, and if the weather is at all favorable 
they will spend it. 

“The trade has been hurt, too, this year 
by the extensive labor troubles in all parts 
of the country, but these seem now to have 
been all happily settled. 

“The fine carriage trade in New York 
and other large cities was hurt of course 
by the shrinkage in the value of securities. 
Now that things in Wall Street begin to 
look better and settled values seem to 
have been reached, we expect that they will 
begin to buy again. The growth of the de- 
mand for automobiles has hurt the car- 
riage trade a little, but not enough to be 
felt in normal times. 

‘The reports which I have received show 
the trade in business wagons to have been 
phenomenally good, and in that branch of 
the business the outlook is very bright for 
a prosperous season. Taking the carriage 
business as a whole I expect as good a year 
as the average, allowing ef course for the 
normal contraction in a Presidential year.” 

Cairn-Cross Downey of J. B. Brewster & 
Co. is also hopeful of a good year. He sald: 

‘In the carriage trade we have had 
three or four years of exceptional prosper- 
ity, and we expected it to continue this 
year. The year opened well, but the Fafl 
trade that we looked for did not material- 
ize. In the last month, however, it has 
picked up again, and we hope that the im- 
provement will continue. 

“TI think next year will be just such an- 
other year as this has been, but I don’t see 
how we can reasonably expect anything 
better. It is always well to be cautious In a 
Presidential year, for then things are al- 
Ways more or less unsettled. 

‘* Our own trade now ts quite normal. We 
had to drop part of our force in Nevember, 
but now all our men are back and are 
working full time.”’ 

In the automobile line similar expressions 
were heard, Col. Albert A. Pope of the | 
Pope Manufacturing Company said: 

“The outlook is first rate. The manu: | 
facturers who make good automobiles will 
be able to sel! their product. All shey will ! 
have to look out for is not to overdo it. { 
There will, of course, be some makes of | 
automobiles that will be hard to sell, and ! 
there are some men in the automobile busi- 
ness who don't know how to do business 
and who will have to go te the wall, just as 
they did in the bicycle business. 

“In the cities I am convinced that the 
electric vehicle will very rapidly supplant 
the horse altogether, while the gasoline car 
will continue to be the favorite for touring. 
The demand for automobile business 
wagons is growing slowly but surely, and I 
expect that it will bea valuable part of the 
business next year. 

“The automobile business has not been 
hurt as much as some others by the Wall 
Street scare, because it is a trade in an en- 
tlrely new article, and is catering largely to 
a class that ts altogether above such con- 
ditions, and which is rich enough to satisfy 
its wants.” ; 

Paul L. Lineberger, Secretary of the 
Rainier Company, which is largely occupied 
in building automobiles for commercial use, 
said that on this class of vehicle his com- 
pany was sold up for six months ahead. 

““We expect a very busy year,” he said, 
‘and we are prepared for it. Our factory 
has been tmpled in capacity, and we are in 
receipt of inquiries enough to indicate more 
business than we can do. November was 
the heaviest month we ever had, and we 
experienced no falling off in the business 
wagon trace in September or October. 

“Our trade in pleasure vehicles has been 
somewhat slow, and we began to notice it 
about the time of the disturbance in Wall 
Street. This was particularly so {n the big 
gas touring cars, which are an article of 
luxury just as much as a steam yacht. The 
automobile brougham and carriage trade 
was much as usual.” * 

L. P. Macnamara of Smith & Mab’ey, 
agents for several of the best-known makes 
of foreign automobiles, sees nothing but 
prosperity for the automobile trade next 
year. 

“ At present,’’ he said, ‘a good many of 
our customers are disposed to hold off until 
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the show, but we know from the inquiries 
that we already have that the year Is going 
to be the biggest we have had. Our trade 
is one that is not affeoted by business or 
financial conditions, The people who’ buy 
our machines are not bothered by Wall 
Street or the course of the market. The 
enly question is to provide the article they 
want. If we have it they will buy it.” 


PAINTS AND YARNISHES 


Paints, oils, and varnishes are regarded 
by the manufacturers as toq much of a 
necessity to feel a depression to the extent 
that might be felt in trades dealing in 
articles of luxury. The general sentiment is 
that 1904 will yield at least a fair business, 
No indications of a falling off are noticed, 
and orders for the,new year already re- 
ceived are saic to be in the usual volume. 

George W. Betts of the F. W. Devoe & C, 
T. Raynolds Company, William and Fulton 
Streets, said that people by crying “ hard 
times’ might really cavse a little of the 
depression which nobody wishes to see. He 
said 

“The business for several years has been 
prosperous. Just now there is some decline 
in trade, as is usual at this time of the 
year. From December until the middle of 
February is our dull time. Merchants out 
cf town will then begin to stock up, but the 
big outdoor consumption will not begin un- 
til Spring. ‘ 

“Regarding 1904, it is perhaps a little 
early to hazard a prediction. The volume 
of our business depends upon the number 
of people who feel that they can afford to 
paint their houses. The painting of old 
houses is a much larger item than the 
painting of new ones. A man may delay 
the recoating of his house one year or two 
or three. In a period of depression many a 
man who otherwise would give orders to 
his painter will decide to let the old house 
remain as it is for a while. There comes a 
time when the work must be done in order 
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to save the house, and that business the. 


painters get, even in a dull season. 

“The demand from factories for paints, 
oil, and varnish has continued large all 
year, and fills in to some extent the Winter 
months, when there is less outdoor con- 
sumption. The orders from factories of all 
kinds are fully as large this month as a 
year ago. As far as I know all the paint 
and varnish works are being operated about 
as usual. Our four factories are going 
steadily. Some of the products of the 
various works goes now into stock in order 
that it may be ready for the rush of orders 
which is expected when the Spring trade 
begins. 

“There is no doubt that in the West, at 
least, as much of our goods will be used in 
1904 as in 1908. There is no talk of dull 
times in the Western States. Their crops, 
in the main, have been generous; liberal 
prices have been obtained; there has been 
no overbuilding and no overstocking in that 
part of the country, and the stock market 
movements do not affect people there, ex- 
cept a few individuals. Altogether, I see no 
strong barrier against another satisfactory 
season.,”’ 

R. P. Rowe of the National Lead Com- 
pany, 100 Wiillam Street, took the view 
that paint and varnish would not readily 
feel an ordinary business depression, if one 
ehould occur. He said: 

“Contracts are being made about to the 
usual extent. Paint manufacturers con- 
sume white lead very rapidly a little later 
in the season. We will pile up some stock 
for a month or two, perhaps, but after that 
the white lead may be expected to disappear 
like snow. The potters appear to be buying 
for 1904 about as much as usual. 

** Linseed oil is cheap. Two years ago it 


cost 60 cents, and now it is aown to 37 
cents. Our sales have increased as the 
prices went down. The reason is that cheap 
linseed oil causes a greater consumption 
and drives out subst'tutes ”’ 

Binney & Smith, 81 Fulton Street, manu- 
facture carbon and lamp blacks and the 
Gente generally classed as dry- colors. 

hese products are sold to the paint and 
varnish manufacturers. C. P, Wiley of this 
firm said: 

** Business has been brisk, even in Decem- 
ber. We have booked orders pretty well 
ahead for the new seasor. There is talk of 
a falling off in trade, but we have not ex- 
perienced any, and judge that a fair 
business will be transacted in 1904.” 

Harold Smith of the same firm said that 
the export business, particularly to Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, is increasing. 

John M. Peters of W. J. Matheson & Co., 
184 Front Street, saw drawbacks in the 
present situation, but he also saw a brighter 
side. He said: 

‘The business outlook is not quite as 
promising as it was a year ago. I do not 
expect quite as much activity in the first 
quarter of 1904 as there was in the corre- 
sponding period of 1903. But the constant 
interruptions of business caused by strikes 
in different branches of trade during the 
last year, and the fact that there is less 
likelihood of these troubles during the com- 
-ing year, gives some reason for expecting a 
total volume of trade equal to that of last 
year, and verhaps more satisfactory in 
character."’ 

James Langmuir of Harrison Brothers, 
manufacturers of white lead, colors, and 
chemicals, 117 Fulton Street, was sanguine 
as to the new year, and his confidence was 
in part the result of a Western trip from 
which he ey returned. He said: 

‘We expect a large Opting business. Or- 
ders already on our books assure this. For 
early Spring shipment we have orders ag- 
gregating more than those of either of the 
last two years. In the West there is none 
cf the »essimism found in the East, and 
particularly in taat part of the Bast near 
Wall Street. The West is prosperous, and 
the large hardware stores, which are among 
our heaviest supose. are a for as 
much of our products as usual. here can 
he no depression with the West flourishing 


ag it is to-day.”’ 


ITALIANTRADEIMPROVING, 


Economical Conditions of the Country 
Are Healthy—Emigration 
for the Year. 


ROME, Dec. 20.—During the first six 
months of 1903 the emigration from Italy 
shows an increase and reaches the number 
of 117,358, against 103,280 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1902. Should this in- 
crease be maintained in the same propor- 
tion the total emigration for the year 1903 
will be 287,000. Of the 117,358 emigrants 
who left Italy during the first six months 
of 1903, 106,390 went to the United States. 
The remainder went to South American 


countries. 
Italy is always a year behind in making 
up trade statistics, and so at the close of 


1903 the official figures for 1902 are just 
becoming available. The total value of 
Italy’s foreign commerce in 1902 was $626,- 
893,133. Of this amount $342,718,350 was in 
imports and $284,174,783 was in exports. 
These figures were never before reached in 
Italian commerce. 

Notwithstanding the progress of the cot-, 
ton industry in Italy the importation of 
these ods shows no falling off. This is 
no doubt due to the fact that certain lines 
of these goods are not manufactured in 
Italy and are mostly supplied by England 
and Germany. 

The regulation tax for the fiscal year 
1902-8, that is the tax collected upon con- 
tracts and business, shows a large increase; 
as do also the excise receipts and customs 
duties, thus confirming the healthy econom- 
ical condition of the country and its steady 
commercial and industrial development. 

Americans enjoy a monopoly of the sale of 
sewing machines, typewriters, and cash reg- 
isters in Italy. There is also a good demand 
for American radiators, printing presses, 
bicycles, stoves, and cooking utensils. There 
is also considerable machinery of Ameri- 
can manufacture sold in the kingdom. Im- 
mense amounts of tobacco are imported 
from the United States for the use of the 
Government monopoly. , 


VENICE, Dec. 20.—The business of the 
port of Venice will show a greys in- 
erease for the year, United States Consul 
Bliss reports. uring the six months of 
the present year the value of glass beads 
shipped to the United States from Venice 
was more, than double the amount exported 
during the whole year of 1902. This said 
to be due to the growing fad among Amer- 
i women of making these beads into 
ne chains and bead tapestry. 

There has been a marked falling off in 
the exportation of macaroni. This is said 
to be due to the fact that macaroni is no 
being more extensively made in the Unit 
States. 


SO 


UNCERTAINTY IN RUSSIA 


General Trend of Affairs Favorable, but Many Elements in 
the Political Situation 


ST. PETERSBURG, Dec. 20, 1903.—In its 
review of the condition and prospects of 
business last New Year’s THE NEw YORK 
TIMES said that it was expected that the 
precess of ecogomic recovery from the 
Stagnation that! set in in 1899 ‘would be 
very slow, but that it would probably con- 
tinue without interruption unless there 
should be an unusually severe crop failure. 
This forecast has proved correct for the 
year now closing. In spite of the removal 
of 8. J. Witte from the position of Minister 
of Finances and from the control of the 
entire business life of the country; in 
spite of the strained relations’ with Japan, 
and the overhanging war. clouds in the 
Near and the Far East, and in spite no 
less of the disturbed political and social 
conditions within the empire, of Kishineff 
and Homel; of the great strikes and revo- 
lutionary disorders extending from Bakou 
to Kieff and Odessa; of the upheaval in the 
Caucasus on account of the seizure of the 
property of the Armenian Gregorian 
Church—in spite of all this ard much more 
that tends to hinder the natural develop- 
ment of the resources. of the empire, con- 
ditions have not grown worse, but appear 
to have improved perceptibly. 

I believe that no more powerful argument 
could be made to prove that the forces 
making for economic progress are superior 
even in Russia to those that make for re- 
trogression, and that once the brakes upon 
the country are removed it is bound to 
advance in wealth and well-being as few 
countries ever have advanced. 

It would be easy to add to the catalogue 
of the factors that continually disappoint 
the hopes that are placed in Russia by her 
own and by foreign capitalists, but most 
of them are fairly well understood and 
they are at least not, peculiar to the pres- 
ent year or the present decade. Nor do I 
regard the dangers of war as equally im- 
portant, in this connection, with two of the 
factors that have been mentioned. The 
Russian public has no love for war, and, 
with the exception of two or three sharp 
scares, it has refused to believe that war 
was possible. Nor have the strikes and 
revolutionary disorders exerted the same 
influence that they would have done in a 
country where business is brisker and 
where the demand for goods tends to equal- 
ize or outrun production, whereas in Rus- 
sia productive capacity has been developed 
far im advance of the present or imme- 
diately prospective consumption. Hin- 
drances to business resulting from the 
nationalistic policy of the Russian Govern- 
mént and of a portion of the people, and 
the correlative repression of the more capa- 
ble portions of the population, Jews, Ar- 
menians, Gérmans, and Finlanders, are 
not especially characteristic of the year 
now closing, but they have been intensi- 
fied in the case of the two nationalities 
first mentioned and have necessarily with- 
drawn the attention, not only of Jews and 
Armenians, but also of the entire popu- 
lation, from business affairs, to a very 
large extent. 

Without pursuing this line of inquiry 
further, I shall now present the evidence 
that commercial and industrial matters 
continue to mend. It will be sufficient to 
compare the stock exchange prices of a few 
typical securities at the beginning, the 
middle, and the close of the year. I have 
taken only papers actually traded in on 
the St. Petersburg Exchange on the three 
dates selected, Jan. 15, May 14, and Deo, 
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Bank .of Nobility Obligations, 
344% | 

St. Petersburg 5% bonds..... 

Vilna Land Bank, 4%% mort- 
gages 93% 

St. Petersburg Credit Com- 
pany, 4%% Obligations 

Russian Bank for 


9414 
Foreign 
Trade shares 317 
Volga-Kama Bank shares 
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100% 


. -1020 
Russo-Chinese Bank shares... 219 
Russian Bank of Commerce 
and Industry shares 2 
St. Petersburg International 
Bank shares 
Bessarabia-Tauride 
Bank shares 
Vilna Land Bank shares 
Poltava Land Bank shares.. 
Brfinsk Coal shares 
Bakou Naphtha shares 
Caspian Naphtha shares .... 
Mantashev Naphtha shares . 
Nobel Bros. Naphtha shares.9900 
Briansk Metal shares 113 
Poutilov Steel Works shares. 79 
Hartmann Machine shares .. 126 
Sormovo Meta) shares 131% 
Maltsev Factories shares .... 447 
Russian Baltic Ry. Carriage 
Works shares 
Russian Locomotive ‘Works 
shares 
St. Petersburg Metal Works 
shares 
Nicopol-Mariupol Co. shares. 
Kavkaz and Merkur (Volga 
8S. Co.) shares eases 
Black SeasSS. Co 492 
Volga SS. Co 100 


The upward tendency of Stock Exchange 
values is sufficiently uniform. The most 
striking feature of the preceding table is 
the sherp rise that ‘followed the retirement 
of Mr. Witte, notably in the industrial list 
and the steadiness of the State's credit. I 
shall not pretend to explain the former 
phenomenon. The news that Mr. Witte, the 
creator of the new industries, had fallen, 
filled the leading industrial people of Rus- 
sia with something akin to dismay when 
the fact finally penetrated unwiliing undet- 
standings. That the forebodings which this 
event occasioned have not been realized is 
really the best tribute to the thoroughness 
of Mr. Witte’s work. It has been found 
that what he did cannot be undone, and 
doubtless the rise in this class of securi- 
ties is due to general causes, I have close- 
ly compared the list above given with prices 
prevailing in January, 1002, and have found 
that the rise from this period is almost 
continuous throughout the list. 

Owing to the tardiness of official Rus- 
sian statistics, it is impossible to say how 
far the improvement in stock exchange 
values is based upon real entities such as 
increased production and consumption, upon 
increased exports and imports, and how far 
it is fictitious or due to the completion of 
the process of liquidation of losses incurred 
in the three lean years, 1898, 1900, and 
1901. It is my belief that both of the lat- 
ter causes are operative, but I cannot at- 
tribute much importance to speculation 
which has been exceedingly slow to revive. 
The Ministry of Finances appears to have 
abandoned its former practice of publish- 
ing export statistics month by month, and 
the volume of business for 1908 is a mat- 
ter of- guesswork. There is, however, no 
reasonable ground to suppose that the gen- 
eral tendency of recent years has been re- 
versed. All indications are that the ex- 
ports have again increased and the im- 
ports again diminished. The figures for 
1902, compared with the two last preceding 
vears. are as follows: 

Exports in 1902, 825,277,000 rubles; in 
1901, 729,815,000; in 1900, 688,435,000; imports 
Were 527,005,000, 582,944,000, and 572,064,000 
during the corresponding years. The total 
turnover remained about the same, being 
1,352,372,090 in 1902, 1,262,759,000 in 1901, and 
1,260,499,000 in 1900. The balance in favor 
of Russia, which was partly used in paying 
interest on the public and private debts of 
the empire held abroad, was 208,182,000 
rubles in 1902, 196,871,000 in 1901, and 116,- 
871,000 in 1900. 

The exports to Germany, Great Britain, 
and Holland have continved to grow steadi- 
ly. Francs occupies the fourth place, but 
is taking less rather than more, and has 
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May Affect Business. 


nearly. been overtaken ty Italy, which has 
left Austro-Hungary far behind. The United 


- States and China tail the list of sixteen 


* Siberian 


countries especially mentioned. Russia sent 
the United States only 4,413,000 rubles 
worth in 1902, which was a trifle more than 
during the two preceding years. 

Nearly all the leading countries shared 
proportionally in the dechne of exports to 
Russia. The United States, which seat 
goods valued at 44,154,900 rubles in 1900, 
suffered a reduction to 34,111,000 in 1901, 
doubtless on account of the increased duties 
with which our goods were burdened, but 
the loss was partly made up in 1902, when 
our exports were yalued at 39,150,0UU 
rubles. 

The current year has not been marked by 
many new private undertakings. The Gov- 
ernment has continued the policy of build- 
ing new railways in the undeveloped and 
partly undeveloped rortions of the empire. 
Work on the Orenburg-Tashkent, St. Peters- 
burg-Viatka, which is to connect with the 
across the Urals, the Bologoe- 
Zedlitz, and the St. Petersburg-Kieff trunk 
lines, is making fair progress. Orders for 
railwiy materials for there lines has doubt- 
less been one of the principal causes of 
the rise in metallurgicals and steels and 
irons generally. Only the last two roads 
would appear to promise satisfactory 
turns during the next twenty years. Al! 
except the St. Petersburg-Kicff line are 
mainly strategic roads, and the much- 
needed north and south direct connection is 
building slowest of all. It will scarcely be 
finished witain five years. 

American capita! continues shy of Rus- 
sian ventures. Nothing which was not in 
sight last year has materialized or even 
become prospective the present year. 
gun operating a portion of its immense 
plant which is building near Moscow. 
New York Air Brake Company hes finished 
equipping a large plant near Moscow and 
is still largely engaged in waiting for or- 
ders, and the American ahd English syndi- 
cate formed the previous Winter to carry 
on hard lumber operations in South Russia 
showed up in St. Petersburg a few months 
ago and passed on. Whether they have 
begun practical operations is not known. 


The | 
Singer Sewing Machine Company has be- | 20ther large part went out in the estab- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


re- | 


varied than it is now. Every peasant, even 
the poorest, used to put up a considerable 
store of salt meats,” vegetables, berri¢s, 
and grits for Winter use; the peasant of to- 
day can do this but seldom. The peasant 
used to eat meat nearly every Sunday L 
holiday, and now he sees meat on his taki 
only a few times a year. Even peasants 
who are regarded as comparatively. well off 
now live mainly on soup made of cabbage 
or potatoes and black bread. Nor is the 
lack of meat made up by fish, eggs, 
milk or cheese. Berries and mushrooms 
have largely vanished with the forests, 
The peasants’ diet is not only extremely 
monotonous and innutritious, it is habit- 
ually reduced in many cases to the utmost 
minimum in quantiy.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add@ that peas- 
ants who live so in ordinary times and face 
starvation the moment crops fail are nar 
good customers for modern industrial prog 
ucta, and they make up seventy-six pe 
cent. of the total population. : 

Considering these facts and the hindering 
causes mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, it is not surprising to hear the fol 
lowing remarks from a St. Petersburg busi- 
ness man: 

“T do not believe that we are going to 
have many Americans here for a long time 
to come. They do not feet Ike venturing 
any money in the empire, for they have no 
assurance that anything will turn out well 
How long the few who are here will con- 
tinue to hold the fort I do not know.”” 

Hitherto the Russian statesmen havé 
been partially comforted by the fact that 
if the pockets of the masses were empty, 
at least the strong boxes of the State were 
well stocked. In fact, Mr. Witte and his 
predecessor, and in some respects master, © 
Wyshnegradsky succeeded in collecting 
1,700,000,000 rubles more than the State 
required for its ordinary expenses, in spite 
of the fact that these expenses have 
doubled during Mr. Witte’s term of office. 
Mr. Witte’s surpluses of ordinary income 
above ordinary expenditure alone amount- 
ed to 1,300,000,000 rubles. It was expend- 


& 
z 


| ed, of course, in part for productive en- 


terprises, such as paying railways, but 


lishment of the purely fiscal business of 


The | selling vodka, another for railways. which 


| will long remain unprofitable, and the re- 


| priety 


mainder for the army and navy. The pro- 
of these expenses is of course a 


| matter to be determined by the proper au- 


| manv 


thorities in Russia. There are, however, 
voices -raised in Russia, even by 
those who admit that the future welfare 
of the country was served by all of these 


expenditures in protest against the policy 


The Volunteer Fleet has been largely put : 


out of business by the completion of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Its slow freight 
barges can still compete for heavy cargoes, 
but the fast passenger liners which were 
only kept 
have been rendered entirely 
After making a number of trips without 
either freight, passengers, or mails, they 
have been laid up to await the outbreak of 
war. It was at first intended that they 


emigrant traffic. It was announced last 
Summer that four of the best steamers of 
the Volunteer Fleet would be started in 
October in a new line from Odessa to New 
York via Naples, and it seems to have been 
intended that there should be two or three 
sailings from Naples to one from Odessa. 
The plan has been abandoned for the pres- 
ent, doubtless principally because the Gov- 
ernment desired to have these steamers 
held in readiness for transport purposes 
should a: conflict with Japan prove una- 
voidable. However the inauguration of a 
new line to Naples by the Anglo-American 
shipping trust may serve to keep the Vol- 
unteeer Fleet out of this territory perma- 
nently. 

The hopes and ambitions connected with 
the name of Dalny remain unrealized» up 
to the present. The ‘“ far-away’’ free port 
was not completed soon enough to be 
opened as a really free port. A large 
military garrison was sent there, and for- 
tification works were begun with feverish 
haste. Commerce has never taken to Dal- 
ny. There are scarcely a dozen foreign 
merchants there. They have hitherto pre- 
ferred to remain at New-Chwang, or even 
go to Port Arthur, which is frankly a 
military port. Some of the foreign con- 
sular agents, observing that Dalny was a 
sell in everything but in name, last Sum- 


mer suggested to Admiral Alexley that it Copenhagen 
tO | regularly between the ports named and 


is | 
to have replied with the habitual | 


would be more convenient for them 
remove to Port Arthur. The Viceroy 
said 


going by Government support people. 
superfluous. ; 
| the last budget, but has been the subject 


cf compelling the peasantry to assume 
such large burdens at one time. The main 
point to be considered now, however, is 
that the day of surpluses is admittedly 


' passing if not already passed, through the 
, exhaustion of the taxpaying power of the 


This was dwelt upon not only in 


of grave consideration in the Council of the 
Empire during the last twelve months. 
The vanishing of the surplus without a 


| correspondin iminution of the e - 
should enter the Mediterranean-New York | I s 4 aware 


j it 


dinary demands upon the treasury would 
be a fact whose importance could not be 
overestimated. As matters now stand it 
might indeed be difficult to curtail ex- 
penses or to avoid an enormous increase 
of them unless Russia were prepared to 
abandon a portion of her ambitious plans 
or to adjourn their pursuit to some dis- 
tant future. Without undertaking to fore- 
cast, the results that might ensue at home 
and abroad if Russia should be unwilling 
or unable to maintain a balanced budget, 
is evident that the immediate future 


| presents sufficient elements of uncertainty 


| ferent routes, 


not only from a political but also from @ 
business point of view. 


TRADE WITH NORWAY. 


United States Goods Which There Is 


the Best Chance of Pushing. 
Written for THE NEW YORK TIMES by 
HENRY BORDEWICH, 
U. S. Consul General at Christiania, Norway, 
American goods arrive in Norway by dif- 
directly from American to 
Norwegian ports, and in a roundabout way 
over Germany and England. The larger 


' portion is shipped from the ports of New 
| York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Ore 
| leans, in the vessels of the Scandinavian- 


courtesy of Russian officials that he and | 


the Russian Government, of course, did 
not entertain the slightest objections to 


their remova] to Port Arthur, but that he ! 
was convinced that they were much bet- | 
ter off in Dalny, and at Dalny they stayed. | 


American exponters appear to have 
prdved their ability to maintain the foot- 
ing once gained in Russia, in spite of the 
large disadvantages of penal duties. There 


is, however, little ground to expect a great | from 


expansion of American exports either to 
Russia in Europe or to Russia in Asia. 
It is true that the penal duties have be- 


doned all her efforts to export sugar to 
Western countries, and will no doubt be 
abandoned in time. There are, however, 
no trustworthy indications so far that the 
retirement of M. Witte will be followed 
by a radical modification of the protective 


American Line, whose headquarters are at 
The ships make the runs 


Copenhagen, Christiansand, and Christiania, 
separate vessels being assigned for the dif- 
ferent routes. 

Other goods come from America via Eng- 
land and Germany, where they are trans- 
ferred to ships in regular trade between 
ports in those countries and port&S in Nor- 
way. 

In the Norwegian astatisticg only such 
goods as arrive in ships coming directly 
from ports in the United States to ports 
in Norway are set down as importations 
America. The rest, arriving over 
England and Germany, are set down as 


! {mportations from those countries, regard- 


, | less of the tenor of the respective bilis of 
come quite absurd since Russia has aban- | 


lading. For this reason it is impossible 


| to state with exactness the amount of 


policy which he has constantly pursued. ; 
One of his ‘last acts was to procure ‘the | 
passage of a new tariff bill with duties | 


in excess of any ever collected 
Increases of 50, 100, or even 200 


far 
Russia. 


in! 


or 300 per cent. are found in nearly eveny |; 
line of the new bill, and increases of 100} 


per cent. appear more common than those 


of 50. This bill has never been put into | 


operation, but is a menace to foreign com- 
merce in the event that, commercial treat- 
ies cannot be arranged with Germany. 


The hindrances to the normal progress of 


; the industries which have grown up in M. 


Witte’s hothouse are to an equal degree | ae 
hindrances to the normal growth of imports | Tobacco and Cigars..s.s+-++s- 


from abroad. The diminution in imports in | 


recent years is due only in part to the 
establishment of new industries capable of 
meeting the demands of internal consumers, 
for there remains a lengthy list of important 
articles which Russia does not make any 
serious effort to produce. The diminution 
is perhaps to an equal extent the result of 
diminished consuming power on the part of 
the population. 
been convincingly proved by such statisti- 


This fact appears to have | ae 


imported to Norway. 
American firms have also established 
branch houses in the European trade 
centres, from which the goods are dis- 
tributed to the less important markets. 
The Norwegian statistics show the direct 
importations very accurately, and as the 
figures thus obtained serve as a reliable 
guide for what American goods are in de- 
mand every year in the annual report I 
make a classified statement of them. The 
direct importations*of American goods to 
Norway amounted to $3,332,700 In the year 
1902, and the principal articles were: 


Petroleum 

Pork and beef.. 

Leather 

Tallow, lard, vegetable oils, and mar- 


American goods 


Rubber G00dS.....-ceeeseeeesees eeeeeee 


TOONS. ...sceveee sevesseses 
Agrictltural tools and mac 


Other goods 


Adding the indirect importations from 
America the total will not fall much short 


of $6,000,000. 
A great variety of American goods, such 


| as boots and shoes, wire, different soris 


clans as A. A. Radzig, who have pointed | 


out that im Russia, as a whole, the num- 


bers of hotses and cattle owned by the} 


peasant proprietors has fallen relatively : very favorably with the productions of 


to the population, but in some localities 
has actually diminished during M. 
Witte’s ten years’ jcontrol of the Ministry 
of Finances so that the spectacle is pre- 
sented of artificial industries built up only 
by imposing high taxes upon the people, 
taxes the collection of which requires the 
exportation of grain needed for domestic 
consumption, and which deprives the masses 
in large measure of the power of purchas- 
ing the goods that the new industries are 
ready to sell them. The infant industries, 
thereforé, cannot exist without State or- 
ders, to create which railways are built 
in the wilderness, at the expense of more 
taxes, and by means of loans from, the 


State Bank, whose capital is to a consid- 
erable extent tied up in; unprofitable en- 


terprises. 

Space will not permit. the citation of the 
proofs of the decline of the purchasing 
power of the Russian peasant. The fol- 
lowing from Russian Thought, a reputa- 
ble journal published in St. Petersburg, 
must suffice: 

“Thirty years ago the diet of the peas- 
antry was much more nourishing and more 


| 


| 
| 


machinery, sewing machines, type- 
writers, paints and oils, stationery, fur- 
niture, drugs, and notions, are introduced, 
and will, in my opinion, find increased 
sales. American goods compare as a rule 


other countries, and if longer credits could 
be given, with safety to the American 
shippers, the trade would be much facili- 
tated. While goods from Germany and 
other countries are, in many branches, 


sold on long credit, Américans generally 
demand cash against a bill of lading. 

Of American goods that ought to be 
pushed in this market I will name.all sorts 
of cotton goods, dried and canned fruits, 
druggists’ sundries, and different scientific 
tools and appliances. Especially cotton 
goods, such as sheetings, ducks, denims, 
yarn and thread’, shou f 

I believe traveling salesmen with samples 
ought to visit the principal yt » 
cities occasionally. A license of $26.80 ix 
imposed on all foreign traveling salesmen ~ 
for a thirty days’ stay in the country. 

The trade is otherwise in 
and 1903 will in all probability show 
increase over 1002, but no 
as yet be given. The prospects for 
are good. a : 

Norway, and especially the Christiania — 
district, is at present suffering me ae 
financial depression. Money is scarcé, . 
rates of exchange rule high. ne 

Owing to a change in the admini: 
of the country it now seems probable 
it will not be officially re } 
the St. Louis ee Sy 
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BELGIUM’S GLOOMY _—s 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOO 


Trade Conditions Bad, Although Money Is Plentifu 


~Bad Judg- 


ment of American Exporters in Their Choice of Goods. ‘ 


WRITTEN FOR THE 


NEW YORK TIMES 


BY 


ALBERT H. MICHELSON, United States Consular Agent at Charleroi. Belgium 


The vear now closing has been in a num- 
ber of ways notable in the industrial and 
economic anrals of Belgium. It began must 
favorably for many important industries; 
it ends distinctly unsatisfactorily. But 
while 1904 will find the industrial progress 
checked through a complex combination of 
eircumstances, the new year will open with 
the paradox that while industrially the out- 
lcok is gloomy and confidence is lacking, 
-money is plentiful and banks and _ indi- 
vidals are anxious to make ‘investment. 

The investing public is large, because i 
has now effectually recovered from the 
crisis of 1900, when, after five years of 
reckless speculation in Russian securities, 
the money market broke. Selgium, like 
France, has a vast amount of hidden vital- 
ity, and the small investors have quickly 
intrenchéd themselves and begun making 
good their Another why 
money is plentiful is that during the year 
@ considerable amount of stock in Belgian 
mining interests passed out of Belgian into 
French hands, and the purchase money 
must be placed in other securities. 

Among economic and dustrial 
nomena of especial interest to’ Americans, 
the passing of a large plate-glass factory 
into the hands of an American company 
and the efforts on the part, of leading in- 
terests in each of the four principal indus- 
tries of the country to establith 
cates, or ‘‘ trusts,’’ should be noted. 
tralization and concentration in industrial 
matters are popular here, bat difficult of 
achievement, because of an. underlying 
sentiment favoring independence in affairs. 
In three of the four cases failure has re- 
sulted, and in the fourth cuse, alfhough the 
question is much mooted, there secims no 
probability that the diverse interests ob- 
taining can be satisfied and a successful 
issue assured. 

An adequate idea of the industrial condi- 


losses. reason 


syndi- 


tion of the country during the year may be 


gained by a brief review of the course of 
events affecting trade in glass, cement, 
coal, and iron and steel, the four products 
upon which Belgium's prosperity 
rests. 

IRON AND STEEL. 


of the 
In the 


The situation at the beginning 
year was good and prospects fair. 
early months a number of idle 
were relit to meet American demands, 
which showed a sudden important activity. 
The character of these demands changed 


quickly from equal demands for. unworked | 


and finished products to demands for fin- 
ished articles only, and during the 
half year, owing to the imperative neces- 
sity of the Americans, prices remained 
very good and German competition was 
less felt than usual., But during August 
and September American’ orders fell off, 
and “English orders declined sympatheti- 
cally. The condition of affairs became crit- 
ical when orders for a large amount of ma- 
terial for use in the construction of rail- 
way wagons, tenders, and locomotiges for 
the roads of the State went to Germany. 

At the close of the year the position of 
the larger rolling mills, which in general 
own and operate coal mines, remains, in 
spite of low prices, fairly satisfactory, but 
the smaller works have serious cause for 
complaint and all works for anxiety as to 
the future. 

The total stee] and iron exports for the 
first ten months were: 

1903. 

668,643 tons 

Imports— 
82,631 tons 


THE 


1902. 
555,540 tons of 1,015 kos 


71,687 tons of 1,015 kos. 
GLASS TRADE. 


The year has been from the start a bad 
onc for window glass interests, notwith- 
standing the American demand, which since 
the great strike here in 1900 has 
heavy and until recently fairly constant 
Bcttom prices have ruled. . 

England and the United 
chief consumers of this Belgian product. 
The English demand, owing to the late 
war and the present critical opposition of 
political parties, and the concentration of 
interests in money matters, always pro- 
nounced, but this year especially has 
not been good, and conditions in América 
have been even more unfavorable in their 
effect upon the market. During the early 
part of the year the constant rumors 
great successes with glass-blowing machin- 
ery in the Wnited Btates produced a 
effect, while latterly, while the fear 
machine competition has considerably 


been 


States are 


so, 


of 


di- 


minished, the effects of the building trades | 


strikes is being sharply felt. During these 
strikes the American factories did not sen- 
sibly curtail production, and they arermow 
prepared to of their product 
prices making competition painfully keen. 
On the 4th of October sixteen out of the 
thirty-seven giass furnaces here were cold, 
and the outlook is distinctly bad. 

In plate glass interests the year has been 
fair, but the outlook is unfavorable. The 
year opened well, with prices good and de- 
mands constant. In the early months the 


dispose 


in all) to entertain proposals. 
produced a serious period of internal compe- 
tion, which brought prices down ‘to 
present low level 
the demand. Conditions already cited 
unfavorable to window glass exportation 
rule in most cases for plate glass as well. 


through the strike among American -bevel- 
ers. The market closes easy, with a not 
too rosy future. 

Breakage being 2 most important 


urers have experienced a bad year, because 
the weather throughout 1903 has been of 
the worst, and consequently the festivities 
a 


which generally result in the destruction cf | 


cut-glass articles have been few. 
Total exports first ten 
follows: 
1903. 
$7,400,741 


1902. 
Window glass 
Plate glass 


AOAL, COKE, AND BRIQUETTES. 


The outlook for coal at the beginning 
of the year was good, and a severe Win- 
ter developed a strong, active market. 
The usual lapse in orders during the warm 
weather months manifested Itself somewhat 
later than customary this year, but through 
the shutting down of a number of win- 
dow glass works the favorable result of 
good Spring prices was counterbalanced. 

The Belgian State took over in the early 
part of the year its usual coal and 
briquette supply at a favorable price. But 
the coal trade experienced a serious set- 
back after the middle of ye year through 
the all-round reduction of the coal-haul- 
ing rate upon the railways of France. 
This reducec rate permits French coal to 


as ‘be hauled at a good profit to the detriment 


3 
\ of Belgian competitors. 
soy shows a aull market, 


3 


& 


y 


The close of the 
and the mild 
“weather obtaining up to this date has left 
"the coal yards so overstocked that a cur- 
4 ment of production seems inevitable. 
he strike among the French miners, fol- 

our own strike, exerted a favorable 
Nwence upon prices in the early months 
the year. Tar, suitable as a binder 
‘fer briquettes, is quoted at 60f. ($12) a 


ae 
ae 
5 
et 
‘aie, 


a 


% 
é 


| and toward the middle of\the year weak- 


phe- | é 
; competition, and the year closes with prices 


i follow: 


Cen- | 


entirely 


first | 


the | 


_ } part 
ot ! 


bad | 


at |} 


| July 


|} meximum and minimum schedules. 
; the amended law the salted meats imported 


; 

| francs, 
effort to create a syndicate failed through | 
the refusal of one company (there are nine | 
This failure 


their | 


without greatly affecting | 


as } 


months were as | 
! der circumstances such as these it i@# not 


$7,918,646 


lethargic. 


ton, England being as usual the source of 
the supply. 
The total exports and imports of the 
first ten months of 1903 and 1902 were: 
SXPORTS. 
~ Caal. Coke. 


ocsnccsvecsm eee 684,510 
ooceengeet 4,047,136 678,792 
IMPORTS. 

Coal. Coke. 

saith cn teale 2,951,159 250,851 

182,713 
CEMENT INDUSTRY. 
Among the producers of cement and the 
allied products of fire clay in various forms, 
the year has been a better one than for 
the manufacturers of any of the other 
major products of the country. In the ex- 
port trade the United States and Eng- 
land are the chief consumers. The year 


Briquettes. 
520,847 tons 


1903 
559,973 ** 


1602 
Briquettes. 
33,386. ** 
22,387 ** 


1903 


; opened and closes with heavy orders from 
both 


these. countries. Yet the progress 
made by Canada as a cement producing 
country was unfavorably .felt, and Ger- 
man competition was as usual pronounced, 
ened prices here. This weakness was suc- 
ceeded by further breaks due to internal 


low, but orders heavy. 


The exports for the first ten months 


1903 
513,884 tons. 


1902. 
129,025 tons. 
TRADE WITH AMERICA. 

If the industrial condition of Belgium is, 
at the close of the year, unsatisfactory, 
labor conditions cannot be considered s 
Rumors of general reductions in the sala- 
ries of workingmen have not been met by 
counter rumors of strikes. 

On the whole, trade between the United 
States and Belgium has been good. Rou- 
mania still sends to Belgium more wheat 
than does the United States, but American 
agricultural and farm products find a 
ready market. During the first months in- 
creases in exports from Belgium to, the 


| I’nited States will be noted, while the lat- 


ter months should show a decline. But 
the year’s export trade from Belgium 
should compare favorably with that of 1902. 

Until lately a decided lack of interest 
has been the rule regarding the -Belgian 
representation in the St. Louis exhibition. 


| The country now, however, seems awaken- 
furnaces 


ing to its responsibilities, and a satisfac- 
tory showing at St. Louls should result. 

In the very important matter of export- 
ing American specialties to Belgium, a few 
remarks may be timely. In -general, as is 
well understood by the American producer, 
the export trade from the United States 
to foreign countries, especially in articles 
peculiarly American in character, is in 
ratio to the capacity for production un- 


COMMERCE OF FRANCE 


Discriminating Duties Affect Trade 
Relations with America. 


Macaroni Wheat Offers the Greatest 
Opportunity for American Exporters 
to the Republic—Grain Inspection. 


Written for THE NEW YORK TIMES by 
ROBERT P. SKINNER, 
Consul General at Marseilles. 


and the 
no great 


between France 
has undergone 


The commerce 
United States 


| change during the last few years, as the 


following statistics will show: 
Value of Ex- 
ports to France. 
$82,596,087 
. 88,227,441 
98,339,487 
Value of Imports 
from France. 
. . -$48,817,042 
.. 48,839,617 
49,254,372 


been most unsatisfac- 


1902 
1901 
1°00 


The situation has 


| tory for a number of years owing to the 


discriminating duty levied upon American 
products in consequence of our unwilling- 
meke reciprocal concessions. I 


ness to 


| have heretofore pointed out in this annual 


review that reciprocal concessions upon our 
at this time would bring to’ us no 
special favors, as the French minimum 
tariff already covers the importations of 
every other important commercial natfon, 
but they would us on even terms 
as respects our competitors. 

In addition to this general and» long- 
standing cause of complaint on the part 
of our exporters, we are at present suf- 
fering from a freshly imposed source of 
vexation in the form of a discriminating 
increase of 20 francs per 100 kilograms 
upon our salted meat products. Prior to 
last salted métats from all countries 
taxed at the same rate under both 
Under 


place 


were 


from minimum schedule nations: pay .20 
or  franes if imported from the 
United States. Thus at one blow, since 
July last, a very important item in our 
French trade has been almost completely 
eliminated. 

One might suppose that our disabilities 
in France ended here, but they do not. The 
French law requires American exporters 


| to forward their goods to France without 
| any intermediate transshipment, upon pain 
Some profit has been and is being reaped | 
|} the 
' words, the American exporter is obliged to 
| deny himself the advantage of securing the 
factor |; 
and exportation slight, cut glass manufact- | 


tax for 
In other 


of paving another supplementary 
benefit of French shipping. 


possibly iower rates or increased conven- 
ience of shipping his goods by way of Lon- 
don, Antwerp, Genoa, or other European 
port, although his British, German, or Aus- 
trian competitor can forward his goods in 
the manner that pleases him best, sure 
always of obtaining at last the minimum 
rate without any additional penalties. Un- 
wholly surprising that our exports into 
France seareely hold their own. 

The whole business situation in France is 
It is apparently impossible to 
arouse any interest in commercial matters 
while public opinion continues to fix. itself 
intently upon purely political questions hay- 


j ing no bearing whatever upon material con- 


cerns. Many measures of importance to 
the business community await final action 
in Paris, but there is no public sentiment 
to call them forth from their pigeonholes. 
The country is unable to make up its mind 
that the religious issues have been finally 
settled, and until the conviction prevails 
that these matters belong to the past cap- 
ital will doubtless remain timorous, al- 
though abundant and instantly available. 
The declared value of imports into France 


; during 1902 was $852,234,975, or an-increase 


of $8,980,520. The declared value’of French 
exports in 1902 was $817,725,184, or an in- 
crease of $41,227,561. Great Britain stood 
firsé among the nations exporting to 
France, having $112,491,401 of this trade, 
the United States coming second with $82,- 
596,087, and Germany a close third with 
$81,565,179. Great Britain again stood first 
among the customers of France, buying 
during 1902 to the value of $246,471.615. Bel- 
gium came next with $122,157,034, Germany 
third with $95,140,701, and the United States 
fourth with $48,817,042, The importance of 


| 


a number of American producers have 
found the magic ‘“‘sesame’’ which opens 
the door of a world-wide trade, the vast 
majority still play ‘at blind man's buff, 
and wonder why they cannot catch the 
foreign markets, 

Some makers furnish for export a special 
article when they should furnish an ar- 
ticle identically the same as that which 
they sell at home. Others err conversely. 
To édducate the taste of a people up to 
American standards is slow work, and 
then, besides, perhaps American standards 
are not always the best for all countries, 
If foreign consumers want shoes without 
soles their common sensé may be ques- 
tioned, but shoes without soles can be 
made in the United States, and so can 
shoes of ungainly shape, even if we pre- 
fer the American lasts. 

Certain American products cannot be 
marketed in certain countries. In Belgium, 
for example, there is no market for Amer- 
ican whisky. The people do not like 
whisky, and that is all there is about it. 
Prospective exporters of whisky would 
do well to remember that there are some 
liquors we do not drink in America—Rus- 
sian vodka, for example. 

But the chief failing of the American 
produce exporter as I see it is his lack of 
interest in what becomes of his goods once 
they are sold for New York. The prices 
for American specialties are low enough 
for New York; they are surprisingly low in 
many cases, but the price is not always the 
chief concerrt of the merchant importer; 
the goods he buys to sell must be known. 
The American producer doesn't advertise 
in foreign countries, or if he does he does 
so very often to little purpose. The dis- 
tribution of advertising literature is not 
easy, and packages of circulars are not too 
thoughtfully directed, and in many coun- 
tries English is not generally read. Ad- 


vertising matter for Belgium must be in’ 


French. 

Of course the best way to assure the 
sale of a marketable article in a foreign 
country is to establish a branch of the 
firm in-the country and conduct operations 
from it. Signal success has accompanied 
many such ventures, and when a capable 
American man of affairs directs matters 
failure would be indeed strange. 

It should be remembered by those who 
desire to market: characteristically Amet- 
ican articles abroad that competition is one 
of the less important of the obstacles in the 
path of their aims. Belgium is a country 
exceptionally well suited as a field for 
American endeavor. It is a rich country in 
which all classes live tolerably well; in 
which the people, though thrifty, are apt 
to satisfy their whims, and their whims 
often result from the pleasurable sensation 
of being convinced that the latest novelty 
on the market should be in their homes. 

Among the many American products 
which might be exported with profit to 
Belgium, the following come to mind as dis- 
tinctly needed here: Shoes, roller shades, 
revolvers of recent design, calculating ma- 
chines, patent soaps, office furniture, and 
especially blotting paper, which is abomin- 
able throughout Europe. 

ALBERT H. MICHELSON. 

Charleroi, Belgium, Dec. 18, 1903. 


the United States as a buyer in France is 
never stated accurately in a statistical re- 
turn, for the reason that thousaands of 
Americans visit France annually, buy to 
the value of millions, and return with their 
purchases as personal effects, which cannot 
well be credited to any country, even when 
entered at all. 

The greatest single opportunity to Amer- 
ican exporters in France at this moment 
falls under the head of macaroni wheat. 
In other reports I have explained that 
Marseilles buys and mills more macaroni 
wheat than any city in the world, and I 
have also referred to the efforts of both 
State and Agricultural Departments to 
create a practical interest in this matter in 
the United States. After four years o 
labor the American crep of true macaroni 
wheat has not only reached respectable pro- 
portions, but is probably 10,000,000 bushels 
in excess of our consuming power this 
year, While at home on leave last Sum- 
mer I learned that this wheat was grow- 
ing readily in the Northwest where’ no 
other wheat would grow, and that the 
farmers all liked to raise it, because of its 
heavy yield per acre as contrasted with or- 
dinary wheat. I naturally supposed that, 
there being so great a surplus on hand, it 
would immediately seek a profitable outlet 
in the only known market capable of tak- 
ing up so large a quantity. On the con- 
trary, upon my return to Marseilles in 
October I ascertained that no American 
macaroni wheat had even been offered for 
sale locally, and buyers were eager to know 
where to turn to get into contact with the 
actual holders of such grain. 

The absence of a close understanding be- 
tween Marseilles grain buyers and the 
American exporters is of some years’ stand- 
ing. Out of a total importation of 6,059,107 
metric quintals of wheat at Marseilles*in 
1902 only —aonaeetne were supplied by the 
United Btates. he American figures were 
exceeded by Russia, Argentina, Turkey, the 
Lanubian regions, and Algeria. It is regu- 
larly charged in the French markets that 
our American wheat is deteriorating in 
quality owing to defective methods of 
farming, and that our grain inspection cer- 
tificate system is. not uniform, and is at 
times abused. 

While we have in the United States a 
dozen Boards of Trade undertaking to issue 
inspection certificates without any common 
standards, and without the filing of local 
standard samples in large importing ports, 
we may reasonably expect to hear com- 
plaints abeut arbitrary methods resulting 
in losses. I am personally persudtied that 
if the inspection of grain for export were to 
be taken over by the Government, and if 
standard samples were to be deposited in al] 
our Consulates abroad, the effect would be 
immediately beneficial. 

SKINNER, 


ROBERT P. 
Marseilles, France. Consul General. 


LYONS LIKES OUR GOODS 


Written for THE NEW YORK TIMES by 
JOHN C, COVERT, 
United States Consul at Lyons, France. 

LYONS, Dec. 24.—Lyons, the second city 
of France, being a centre of internal com- 
merce, receives but very few goods directly 
from the United States. As a rule, all the 
products of our industry which are sold here 
come through agents at Paris. I find in 
the stores here all kinds of American hand 
tools, drills, augers, auger bits, screwdriv- 
ers, gimlets, hammers; planes, cider mills, 
ice cream freezers, meat choppers, sausage 
grinders, small refrigerators, cash registers, 
sewing machines, typewriters, and all such 
articles which are characteristic productions 
of American ingenuity. The sale of these 
articles is increasing, but nothing is want- 
ing to quintuple the. consumption of our 
products in this city but the establishment 
of an agency here for our goods. An en- 
terprising merchant here informs me that 
he buys about 90 tons of gas pipes and fit- 
tings per year from Germany; that he 
would rather buy from America, but that 
we are too far away. 

“We consume in Lyons,” said he, “ about 
1,000 tons of gas pipes and fittings per year, 
and we buy them nearly all from Germany 
because their houses are, so to speak, at 
our doors.”’ 

Like everybody else, he said, he preferred 
American goods, would rather patronize 
Americans. and all his purchasers would be 
better satisfied with American goods if 
they could be had as easily as the products 
of Germany. .As I have said a number of 
times in reports to the Government on this 
subject; an American warehouse agency in 
this city could do a driving business and 
increa the present popularity for every- 
thing made in the United States. Whether 
our manufactures are superior to those of 
other countries or not is a question of sec- 
ondary importance. They heve the reputa- 
tion of superiority, and that opens the way 
for them. 

Over the doors of a dozen stores in Lyons 
are large signs and placards bearing the 
words ‘“ American,”’ while among all their 
goods no one article ever saw the United 
States or passed through American hands. 
Such is a large centrally located dry goods 
store, where are read in large letters 
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naturally small. And, further, although , 
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“American flannel,’’ but the proprietor of 
the house smilingly admitted to me that it | 
ell made in France and is not even flan- 
el. In another house are large carving 
ives, manufactured not far from Lyons, 
but inscribed 

Works.” 

I suppose our merchants and manufactur- 
ers are too busy making #hay at home to 
think of embarking in. business on this side 
of the Atlantic. But that is the surest pos- 
sible way to advance American 
French and German manufacturers—espe- 
cially the latter—erect milis and factories 


i 
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all over Euro and in the New 
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trade. 


You find the German trade marks on the 
streets cars, locomotives, and scores of ob- 
jects all over Spain and Italy, and you hear 
and see their drummers in every commer- 
cial centre. The consequence is that a 
nucleus is established for German products 
and the demand for them grows constantly. 

Speedier m@ans of freight communication 
betwetn the United States and France is of 
vital importance for the increase of our 
commerce in this country. Steamers should 
sail from New York for Havre and Mar- 
seilles two or three times a week, and they 
should be under the direction of Americans 
and managed purely in American interests. 
Their sole aim should te to convey Ameri- 
can products of any character or quality to 
the European purchaser in the shortest pos- 
sible time. ; 

Three years ago a prominent Lyonese 
merchant asked me to put him in communi- 
cation with Americans of whom he could 
buy hams. After some fruitless corre- 
spondence with Chicago houses I finally 
wrote for him to the Cleveland Provision 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. He ordered 
a shipment of hams; they were nearly two 
months on the way here and absolutely un- 
fit for sale when they arrived. He had 
them cleaned and scraped and finally 
knocked off to the highest bidder in the 
auction sale that is held daily in the cen- 
tral market in Lyons. Had these goods 
been on the road only about ten days or 
two weeks, a good trade would have been 
opened between this part of France and 
Cleveland. 

A gentleman told me yesterday that he 
ordered fifty tons of lard\over two months 
ago from Chicago and it has not arrived 
yet. He agreed to deliver it to his cus- 
tomer. Noy. 15, and the said customer has 
informed him that it is so long on the way 
that he does not want it now. The same 
gentleman, an Englishman, who sells large 
quantities of American meats and dried or 
evaporated fruits in Lyons, told me also 
that two months ago he ordered two tons 
of yellow grease and a quantity of hog cas- 
ing for sausages, but he has no idea where 
they.are or when they will get here. 

These are a few cases in point which dem- 
onstrate the imperative necessity of speed- 
ier means of transportation between the two 
shores of the Atlantic. 

No American manufactures have so large 
a sale in France as our agricultural imple- 
ments. All our prominent houses have 
agents here, and the conservative country 
people of France have finally had it driven 
into their heads that the use of improved 
methods of cultivation and harvesting means 
increased profits from their land. _McCor- 
mick, 7. A. Wood. Deering, Osborne, 
Johnston, Adriance, Platt & Co., and oth- 
ers have agents in Paris, who frequently 
visit the farming districts and display their 
various implements. Our manufacturers 
of such goods will find no serious competi- 
tion in France outside their own houses. 

An American business man who was here 
a few months ago wrote me from London 
that he met a Frenchman there who sold 
English and German manufactures of iron 
to France. but could not sell anything of 
the kind from the States on account of the 
obstacles encountered by American manu- 
factures at the French Custom Houses. I 
have been unable to learn what those ob- 
stacles are, but the well-authenticated re- 
port of their existence should move our 
Government to seek a treaty of reciprocity 
with France on a basis of the free inter- 
change of certain American manufactures 
@gainst the wines and liquors of France. 

JOHN C. COVERT, 
United States Consul. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 
SUMMARIZED. 


Special Correspondenc? THE NEW YORK TIMEs. 

Paris, Dec. 23.—Another year has passed, 
but there is not much worth recording for 
posterity so far as commercial or financial 


. matters are concerned. Were it possible to 


give to each item a number above or below 
100, this latter figure representing the nor- 
mal state, most likely the average would 
not come out much either above or be- 
low 100. 

French cereal crops, after having at.one 
time given rise to real fear of a large short- 
age, have been favored by propitious weath- 
er in the last stages of growth to such an 
extent that large quantities have been 
reaped and that some authorities even claim 
the yield of wheat to be a record breaker. 
The quality is not the finest, the condition 
of the wheat being mostly damp; but with 
a moderate admixture of dry foreign, most- 
ly South Russian product, there is more 
than enough to feed the whole country, 
though it be the largest cOnsumer of wheat 
in the world. American wheat has but 
little appeared on this market, and the 
little that has come in has been dis- 
appointing. The inspection as now prag- 


ticed in certain ports is defective, and 
our Government cannot too soon employ 


| all its influence in persuading «he different 


! 


| to disappear entirely. 
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Exchanges to use more judgment if they do 
not want the credit that is still in general 
granted to American inspection certificates 
his is a most se- 
rious matter and will surely create quite a 
stir among the Inspection Committees of 
the different American Exchanges. 

Macaroni wheat grown in the United 
States has at last found its way here lately 
to the extent of some thousand tons, but 
while it is gratifying to state this, it can- 
not yet be said that a new current Is as-. 
sured. The wheat is not yet fully to the 
taste of our semolina manufacturers, being 
somewhat damp and not hard enough. 
Climatic conditions, however, before or 
during the crop no doubt have had much 
to do with this, and under favorable con- 
ditions a perfectly suitable product may be 
expected. 

In cotton oil, the trade has entirely 
changed from what it was two or three 
years ago. While low grades were unable 
to compete with ground-nut (peanut) oil, 
so-called prime oil has been supplanted by 
gingelly (sesame) oil, both ground nuts and 
gingelly seed having had immense crops on 
the Madras coast, in West Africa, and 
british India. 

The following statistics may be found 
interesting. Imports of cotton oil at Mar- 
seilles during first eleven months of 1903: 


Kilos. 
From the United States.......scsesesees 12,961,946 
From England ..........++ Cccccccccececs 1,378,498 
From other sources......... eo vccevences 


The olive crop promises well, especially 
so in Tunis. In the latter county a 
bumper crop is in fact secured, and very 
low prices tor oil are predicted. 

A new product worth mentioning, inas- 
much as it takes the place of butter, oil, 
lard, or compound lard, and the use of 
which seems to be spreading, is cocoanut 
oil, refined and solidified in such a way as 
to make it resemble lard. It is absolutely 
pure, has an agreeable flavor, and is about 
as good a substitute, while greatly cheaper, 
for butter and oil as can be found. Manu- 
factured at tirst by one firm only, others 
have experimente and succeeded, and 
still more are trying their hand at it. 
Compounds, or rather alimentary greases, 
the name they go by, are also more and 
more used, and there are now quite a 
number of plants turning out these articles, 
They are a good deal cheaper than any 
similar article of the kind, and their manu- 
factute is facilitated in this market by the 
variety of edible oils existing here. 

American bacon has been excluded from 
here for the first nine months of the year 
inflatetd prices of same 


through in the 
The dealers clung to their 


United States. 
holdings, and the home product giving out 
at last through a heavy demand on it and 
absence .of import, they succeeded in dis- 
posing of them without loss. The duty of 
50 francs now levied by France on Ameri- 
can bacon is enormous, but it is thought 
that it will not be maintained. Meantime 
American markets have lowered their prices 
enough to allow of a small quantity of 
—— to be bought in spite of the heavy 

uty. ss 

The yield in wine has been fair, but 
prices are higher. The production ts esti- 
mated at 35,400,000 hectoliters, or 4,480,000 
hectoliters less than last year and 8,418,000 
less than the average of the last ten years. 
Algeria has produced 6,600,000 hecteliters, 
consequently the total yield is about 42,- 
000,000 hectoliters. The quality is good, 
especially in Southern France. The value 
se year’s crop is estimated at 948,000,- 


Prospects for 1904 are normal for most 
branches of trade and industry. The seed- 
crushing industry alone, one of our most 
important ones, may look forward to an- 
other “‘fat’’ year, because there is plenty 
of raw material in prospect. The North of 
France, Belgium, and even Germany, which, 
for the first time in the st season took a 
respectable part of Madras ground nuts, 
which up to then almost exclusively came 
to, Marseilles, will turn their attention once 
more to linseed, which ts low in price, and 
= which there is a large yield in Argen- 
tina. 

Financially everything is running smooth- 
ly; discount is easy and cheap, the French 
bank rate having maintained itself at the 
moderate rate of 3 per cent. right throygh 
the year, Besides, competition even among 
banks ts keen, and so a normal expansion™ 
of business is rendered possible. 
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BRIGHT VIEW FOR THE 
NETHERLANDS THIS YEAR 


Advice to Manufacturers Who 


Their Branch Offices 


Would Estabhs 
Among the Dutch—No “In- 


vasion” Likely, but Americans Are Popular. 
WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES BY 
FRANK D. HILL, United States Consui at Amsterdam. 


United States Treasury figures show the ; 
exports from the Netherlands to the United 
States in 1901 to have been $20,598,799; 
1902, $19,645,808, and 1903, $22,710,673. <A 
the same time -the United States exported ! 
to the Netherlands goods to the following { 
values: 1901, $84,356,318; 1902, $75,123,135, 
and 1603, $78,245,419. Both imports and ex- 
ports, therefore, increased in 1903, as com- 
pared with the previous year, and the total 
trade of the two countries with each other 
summeea up over $100,000,000. Of nations 
importing from the United States, the Neth- 
erlands rank third, while as an exporter to 
the United States they rank fifth. 

A few words wth respect to the Dutch 
exports to the United States will suffice: 
The large items are polished diamonds—over 
$8,000,000 for the fiscal year—Sumatra leaf 
wrapper tobacco, tin, cinchona bark, and 
tropical East Indian products. Diamonds 
show, at advanced ‘prices, a large increase 
in value over the previous year, thus testi- 
fying to the existing prosperity of our 
country. No sugar was shipped during the 
year, but it is hoped that shipments may 
go forward later under the provisions of 
the Brussels convention. Considerable 
cheese is shipped to Cuba. Except in the 
case of sugar, there does not seem to he 
much room for expansion of Dutch exports 
to the United States, and they may even 
fall off. P 

It is rumored that after Jan. 1 a revised 
tariff may be brought by the Ministry in 
power before the Chamber at The Hague, 
and it is very possible that 30 cents ($0.12) 
per 100 kilos (220.2 pounds) customs duties 
upon the admission of American flour may 
form part of the Governmental programme. 

Turning from the actual trade to the 
prospects for the future, it may be said 
that the problem of Dutch importation | 
from the United States is that of the Con- | 
tinent generally, since a large part of the 
trade is transit, and Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam are entrepots in the same sense 
that their rivals, Antwerp, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, are. 

As anticipated, nothing has been done in 
American coal, and I hear of no effort in 
that direction. High freights, compared 
with the rates from Westphalia and Eng- 
land, stand in the way. 

I think that something could be done in 


GERMANY GAINS GROUND | 


Steady Recovery from Depression 
of Past Few Years. 


Shows a Steady Development— 
Outlook for 1904. 


BERLIN, Dec. 24.~German industries 
and commerce have continued to recover 


slowly, but normally and surely, from the 
collapse and depression which overtook 


them in 1900. Consul General Mason 


United States’ Trade with the Empire 


ports that the panicky apprehension of two 
years ago has been réplaced by a confi- 
dence that the worst is over and that the 
conclusion of new commercial treaties is all 
that is requisite to restore Germany to a 
period of prosperity. The only feature of 
the present Situation which is regarded as 
at all ominous is the fact that the leading 
industries continue increasing their pro- 
ductive capacity regardless of the fact that 
the limit of domestic absorption fas long 
been passed and that exports are now being 
pushed, as economists think, to the extreme 
verge of safety. 
FOREIGN TRADE OF 1903. 


The official statistics now accessible 
show that the whole bulk of imports into 
Germany during the first six months of 
1903 was 21,723,915 metric tons, valued at 
3,068,308,000. marks, ($730,257,304,) an in- 
crease of 2,062,606 tons in bulk and 229,- 
089,000 marks ($54,523,182) over the impor- 
tations during the same six months in 1902 
and 316,821,000 marks ($75,284,308) over 
those for the corresponding period in 1901. 

Exports during the first half of 1903 
18,308,199 tons, valued at 
3,410,354, marks, ($573,664,152,) an in- 
crease of 2,514,068 tons and 186,895,000 
marks ($44,481,010) over those of the , 


amounted 


period in 1902 and 3,254,930 tons and 274,- 
334,000 marks ($65,291,492) in excess of the 
exports during the corresponding period of 
1901. The record of i908 shows, therefore, 
a definite and notabie revival in Germany’s 
foreign trade. It is also noticeable that the 
increase, both in imports anfl exports, is 
not confiméd to a few special kinds or 
groups of merchandise, but extends about 
Sauelty to nearly every item in the whole 
schedule. There is, for instance, a strong 
advance in the imgpgtations of cotton and 
cotton yarns, ores, ind minerals, wool, cop- 
per, and all the leading raw materials of 
German manufactures. Grains and all other 
food products, hides, and cattle show a sub- 
stantial increase, 

In this marked jevelopment of Germany’s 
foreign trade the United States has played 
important and constantly augmenting 
part. Although, as has been already shown 
in this report, German exports to Great 
Britain still more than double in value 
those sent to the United States, the pur- 
chases of German goods by our country are 
increasing year by year. 

A glance at the tcta! values of exports 
declared for the United States at the sev- 
eral. American Consular offices in Germany 
during the fiscal year enced June 30, 1993, 
as compared with the reccrd of the five 
years preceding, shows the following strik- 
ing comparison: 

$74,228, 487/1901.......... $99,887,013 
83,000,177|1902.......06- 101,714,064 
98,812, 159/1903 

The last fiscal year broke all records and 
fixed the high-water mark of exports from 
Germany to the United States. This move- 
ment, which includes to a very large ex- 
tent manufactured or partially manufact- 
ured products in which the element of la- 
bor forms a large gegen of the cost 
of production, is still in progress and _ the 
values of declared exports during the third 
quarter (July-September) of 1903 from the 
Consular district of Berlin have reached 
the sum of $2,991,010, an increase of $558,- 
814.42 over the exports for the same quar- 
ter of the preceding year. 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The imports from the United States dur- 
ing the first six months of the past three 
years, respectively, show the following 
fluctuations in the fifteen groups which 
form the importtant bulk of American ex- 


ports to Germany: 


an 


—First Six Months of— 
1901. 1902. 1903. 
Met. Met. Met. 
Tons. Tcns. Tons. 
162,977 
8,153 
301,614 
23,8670 
503 
306,319 
5,377 
8,152 
144,101 


Article. 
Raw cotton 
Cotton waste 
Wheat 


Raw tobacco and stems. 4 
Hides and skins 2.149 
Lumber, timber, & staves.107,109 
Meats of all kinds 7,086 ° 
Petroleum and products. .373,128 
Rig iron 9,809 
Cottonseed oil 
Copper 
Electrical machinery..... 232 
Agricultural machinery.. 15,087 
Machine tools 800 
542 
9,936 
87 


The notable features in this exhibit are 
the facts that while imports of raw ma- 
terials and food products, generally speak- 
ing, hold their own or, as in the case of 
dried and preserved fruits, are rapidly in- 
creasing, the imports of manufactured mer- 
chandise, with the @xception of machine 
tools and shoes, are steadily declining. The 
present spurt in imports of American ma- 
chine tools is due to the returning activity 
in the manufacture of eleetrical and other 
mochinet?. Germany learned years a 
that the best machine tools came from the 
United States. Her foremost machine 


cotton goods, although Holland is a pro- 
ducer and a large exporter of these fabrics 
to her own East Indies. Experts should 
study the situation on the spot. The sched- 
ules of cotton goods are too intricate for 
amateurish dPinion. 

Americans and American goods generally 
are in favor. Our people should send over 
high-priced traveling men, empowered to 
establish agencies with the right sort of 
people. Such proposals as the, establish- 
ment of sample rooms in connection with 
our Consulates or the fitting out of float- 
ing expositions to visit foreign ports are 
not, in my judgment, practicable. Hach 
line of business must be set on its feet or 
extended in foreign not otherwise than it is 
at home, through the personal, unwearying 
efforts of those familiar with its require- 
ments and whose lives are bound up in its 
success. All other agencies are useful ad- 
juncts; they are not adapted to create new 
business. 

There has been at no time any “ American 
invasion’ here, nor will there be sudden- 
ly, falling like a blast from. the skies. 
Ramparts erected here by the long-con- 
tinued, patient, and intelligent work of our 
rivals and our rivals’ sons are made to re- 
sist all but the most determined assaults. 
The gigantic development of the United 


States and the growing expansion of her 
influence in every field is watched with in- 
telligent interest in the Netherlands, but 
all thought, such as was more or less 
prevalent two years ago, that she might 
‘“stampede”’ her rivals in foreign markets, 
has disappeared. The causes that have led 
to the collapse in values in certain in- 
dustrials and to the portentous decline in 
our railway shares and bonds are accurate- 
ly understood here. I am of the opinion, 
nevertheless, that real American prestige 
his not suffered much, probably not at all. 

On account of the fall in the prices of 
Anrerican securities during the year, both 
speculative and investment demand for 
tires has been curtailed. Amsterdam's 
holdings usually amount to from $200,000,000 
to $250,000,000 market value. Confidence is 
returning and better markets are looked 
forward to after the turn of the yesr. 
Columbian bonds are held here to the ex- 
tent of over $5,000,000, nearly half fhe debt. 
Mexican railways and the London under- 
round issues, in which American capital 
s interested, also have found a market. 

The general expectation both in com- 
mercial and financial cricles is more optim- 
istic than for a long period. 

FRANK D. HILL. 


Amsterdam, Netherlands, Dec. {5, 1903. 


shops are largely supplied with them, and 
every lathe, planer, and milling or other 
machine that comes to this country still 
further equips German machinists to meet 
all present and future competition. 

The steadily increasing import of Amer- 
ican shoes is an interesting and promising 
traffic, but as yet only 10 per cent. of 
the shoe imports of Germany are of Amer- 
ican origin. Significant and natural also 
is the decline in the receipts of American 
agricultural machinery. It is not because 
improved farming implements and ma- 
chines are used less in Germany than here- 
tofore—the fact is exactly the reverse-- 
but the 590 native manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery include 
many firms of large resources and tireless 
enterprise, who are very clever in adapt- 
ing in their products the valuable features 
of foreign-made machines, and notably 
those from the United States. The home- 
made article resembles closely in appear- 
ence the American original; the wooden 
parts are largely of white ash imported 
from the United States. They are hand- 
somely finished, generally well made, and 
in most cases somewhat cheaper than the 
imported article. In the more complicated 
harvesting machinery, certain features of 
which are covered by patents, the leading 
American makers who came ito the Euro- 

ean field early and have worked up a 
arge trade with great skill and energy 
still hold the first place, but it is not 
probable that the imports of American 
farming apparatus will ever again reach 
the proportions which they attained four 
or five years ago. 

For the first six months of 1903 Germany 
imported 826,773 tons of wheat, 429,800 tons 
of rye, 237,749 tons of oats, 608,946 tons 
of barley, and 428,663 tons of maize. The 
wheat importations show a falling off as 
compared with those for the corresponding 
period of 1902, but the importations of rye, 
oats, and barley largely increased. 


CONDITIONS IN SAXONY 


Written for THE NEW YORK TIMES by 
J. J. MONAGHAN, United States Consul at 
Chemnitz. 

On the whole, the industrial conditions 
of Saxony show a slight improvement over 
the year 1902. While the depression still 
lingers on, conditions in most industries 
are not worse, and in many others are 
considerably improved. The general con- 
gestion in the manufacturing industry, the 
universal shrinkage of values, and the cut- 
ting competition within the country have 
so firmly lodged industrial hardships that 
it will take many more years to revive a 
day of fair prosperity in some industries. 
Germany’s dense populations has precipi- 
tated a universal plethora. Trades are 
overcrowded; the labor market is over- 
crowded; the professions are evercrowded; 
markets are overcrowded—turn where you 
will, you do not fail to find a superfluity 

of all things. 


This condition of affairs, which became 
manifest many years ago, has brought 
home te the country the absolute necessity 
of foreign markets for its surplus products. 
For many years in the past Germany has 
strained every nerve to increase the outlet 
for foreign goods. Not only has she at- 
tempted to develop her foetholds on foreign 
continents, but she has also increased the 
competitive ability of her commodities at 
home, through an unprecedented develop- 
ment of her industrial schools, and the en- 
couragement of invention and research. 
Her technologists, her engineers, her scien- 
tists, are all performing a great task for 
the uplifting of the empire’s industry. 
Eloquent proof of the success of their. ef- 
forts is found in the remarkable commercial 
development of the country, which has at- 
tracted the attention of the whole world. 

The necessity of a_ foreign market is 
plainly shown in Saxony, where the great 
textile industry flourishes or suffers as the 
markets take more or less of their manu- 
factures of the country. This peculiarity 
in the trade is well illustrated in the ex- 
port of hosiery and gloves from Chemnitz 
to the United States. When the export is 
heavy, local factories are crowded and 
prosperous. When it is small, hands are 
discharged or the number of hours cut 
down. The home market is overcrowded. 
Since, on the whole, the export trade in 
textiles from Baxony has been good during 
the past year, a partial recovery from the 
collapse of several years ago may be re- 
ported. However, conditions are bad 
enough as they are to-day. Competition 
is hard and close, and wa mere unsatis- 
factory. Good evidence ont s fact was 
found last year in the Meerane textile 
workers’ strike, an@ in the present sig- 
nificant conflict between employers and 
employed ‘in the Crimmitschau district, 
where a fierce strike has been waging for 
four months withqut the remotest prospects 
of a settlement. 

Crimmitschau, the battleground, is a once 
peaceful city of 30,000 inhabitants, situated 


\in the heart of the great Saton weaving 


industry. Beginning with apparently little 
reason for alarm, the contest has rapidly 
developed into one of national significance, 
and to-day represents an obstinate strug- 
gle between the employers and the em- 
ployed in the German textile industry. 
Both sides are confident. Both have de- 
clared their intention to fight to,a finish. 
The manufacturers, fearing weakness in 
competition on the market of the werld in 
case higher wages are paid, are resolved 
to fight to the last. The workmen, des- 
perate with the memory of past misery, 
and burning with indignation at thought 
of the misery to which their families have 
been subjected in the past, are bound to 
struggle to a hopeful solution. They want 
a ten-hour day instead of a day of eleven 
or twelve hours, and an increase of 10 per 
cent. in wages for plecework. The city has 
been placed under a form of military rule, 
and armed policemen passat the streets. 
Mass meetings are forbidden, and laborers 
are even prevented from gathering in the 


evening at their accustomed ‘‘ knelpes"’ to’ 


drink a social glass. 
Recently there have been some interest- 


s 


ing developments in the fen tedeatrst 
syndicate for the steel and iron. 
A word here as to the meaning of th 
terms ‘‘cartel”’' and ‘“ syndicate” in- the 
German -business world. <A.“ . 
formed primarily for the control prices 
by deaiers in certain classes of who 
agree to maintain a common selling price. - 
in the article. Generally the activity of 
the ‘‘cartel’’ is local, though an. under=- 
standing between “cartels” of - diff e+ 
localities is frequently necessary if prices 
are to be successfully maintained. { 
_ The syndicate aims to control production 
in certain lines through the combining_of 
all producers and the limitation ‘of the 
amount of output to suit the concerns in- 
volved. The different members of - the 
syndicate retain their nee There © 
is no merging of a firm's personality. ‘The ~ 
personal direction and management of the 
business of the firm, and the supervision 
of labor remain in the power of the head 
of the business. As is well known, Ger-~ 
many is the land of syndicates. : 
The extremely unfavorable economic con-- 
ditions which have reigned during the last 
few years, the general shrinkage in prices, 
and the overcrowding of the market in 


almost all lines of manufacture have given, © 


an overwhelming movement in the direction 
F Gyeteennes, as a sort of panacea for the 
evil. : 


to effect a syndicate in the iron and steel 
producing industry. It is believed that if 


such an organization can be promoted’ 


this industry will be placed upon a more 
satisfactory footing. Since, however, nu- 
merous related lines of trade would suffer,’ 
and prices rise to some extent, this move- 
ment is encountering considerable opposi-.% 
tion on all sides. The concentration .of ~ 
control over an industry which’ has such.” 
extraordinary significance and importance? 


for Germany in the hands of a_syndicate.< 


is looked upon as a menace to Germany’s: 
general industrial welfare. Not only are 
German economists strongly opposed to a¥ 
movement which virtually places the inm= 
dustrially weaker, though } 
by far more powerful, middle and lower? 
classes in the hands of such far-reaching ~ 
agencies, but echoes have frequently 
reached the public of strong opposition to 
such a syndicate as is contemplated faz 
the iron and steel industry from anrong 
members of the Government itseif 

It is difficult to foretell how far this move-; 
ment may advance before it. is checked, { 
this can be done. Certainly, if it continues 
Germany will soon find all its importan? 
industries controlled by syndicates whick 
determine from year to year just what tha 
output of this, that, and the ‘other article 
shall be, and to what extent a limitation 
shall be placed upon the _ produetion of 
commodities which are of daily consump-_ 
tion among the masses of the population. 

J. J. MONAGHAN, 


SPAIN A GOOD MARKET 


A Fertile Field for Products of 
American Industry. 


Written for THE NEW YORK TIMES by 
ADOLPHE DENZIGER, 
Vice Consul at Madrid. 


Trade relations between the United States, 
and Spain, despite the prohibitive duties, 
on both sides, show up well for the year 
1908, with every evidence of an increase. 
in the year to come. 

There are, of course, many drawbacks 
to that greater commercial activity fwhich 
the United States has with other ‘coun-, 
tries. These drawbacks are not only the 
heavy customs duties enacted by Spain 
in a vastly larger proportion than that 
which our own protective system calls for, 
but obtain also in the bad faith which 
many. of our American merchants keep with 
Spanish importers, the illiberal terms on. 
which goods are sold, and the eyident 
lack of seriousness with which the Span-. 
ish trade is treated. ] 

In a report sent to the Government and’ 
by it published in the ‘“‘ Consular Reports,’” 
I dwelt on this particular point. But uns 
less. the matter is brought home to the 
consciousness of our American exporters, 
and they are made to understand that 
bad treatment of one merchant, poorly 
packed goods, and refusal to correct errors 
in one case is likely to, nay does, destroy 


thousands of other opportunities and im- 
pedes our trade relations with this -coun- 
try, there can be no healthy commercial 
activity. This cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, for it must be taken into con- 
sideration that Spain of to-day ts not 
what it was before the war. To-day it 
ts a healthy country with millions of pro- 
gressive men and women who are alive 
to the splendid possibilities in their own 
mother land. The Government, too, goes 
“from strength to strength” and offers 
liberal inducements to every undertaking, 
Farmers and mechanics look for the 
meaps ,to aid their respective activities, 
and these means, it is now well understood, 
the United States afferds in the highest 
and most excellent manner. 

Therefore one may see a farmer enter . 
the great importing heuse of Sturgess 
Foley in Madrid and ask, with a determina~- 
tion born of costly experiengs, for an 
American plow, the other fron’ —— “ bent 
at the first trial,’’ the other from —— “was 
loosely put together,’”- and he now wants 
an American plow or some American 
machinery for his field, which under mod= 
ern treatment yields better results. 

The mechanic is equally punctillioug 
about his demand for tools, which must 
be of American make; he knows a sad 
¥ ee about the. others, and he 
insists on having the genuine article. It 
is true that he is forced to pay a high 
price for the American-made article, 
the importer has paid cash with the order, 
and he has paid ‘from 14.50 to 66 per 
cent. in duties. The purchaser has 
too much money, but he knows what 
serve him best, and he buys the American 
article. The American manufacturers 
heart would certainly be gladdened did he 
see with what precious care the work of 
his shee is handled, how it is prized, and 
with what pride the American-made tool 
is spoken of by the knowing workman 
here. 

This is not all. You look into private 
houses—in the best houses—and the master 
of the house shows you his American 
system of heating, the lady of the house 
is not a little proud of the fine kitchen 
range, and expects you to ow ecstatic 
over the mysterious coils of water pipe 
that send hot water to the bathroom. In 
the Marques’s private room an electric 
fan, made in America, is touched off, and 
thus the good will for the American who 
is potent to give pleasure and comfort is 
manifest. 

To be sure the dealer did not tell the 
noble purchasers that three of the five 
ranges sent from America were broken, 
owin to careless pockine. nor did he 
ell them how hard it ts to get satisfaction 
or a settlement from the. American ex- 
porter. What he really did was to smile, 
praise the American goods up to the sky, 
deliver them to the house, and wait for 
payment. till the last of the month or 
the last of the weeaee or the last of the 
year. A grain of consideration, gentlemen 
of the exporting trade, will produce an 
enormous amount of business. 

Spain is practically a virgin country, and 
the possibilities for American commerce 
and for American capital are beyond -com= 
putation. Labor and service in this coun 
try hag not yet risen to the ‘‘ dignity” 
of dictating terms. On the other hand, 
there is enough money here ‘to burn,’ 
Those who live from their income in rents 
or money in bank—and there is a capital of 
700,000,000 pesetas (over a hundred milion 
dollars) of such money in the Bank 
Spain—spend their money lavishly. 

What is needed is a commercial treaty, 
one that will in some measure equalize 
matters and permit a broader entrance for 
our goods into Spain. I made a humble 
effort in this direction for Porto Rico 
and Spain, that is, I suggested that a con= 
cession treaty be made between Spain and 
Porto Rico for,an exchange of two commo- 
dities, namely, wine and coffee. In view 
of the fact that the Porto Rican people 
prefer Spanish wine and the Spanish peo= 
le seek Porto Rican coffee, 
o me that this would be a splendid ar-* 
rangement preponderating in favor of the: 
Porto Ricans. Spanish wine is excellent,~ 
and the French, appreciating its worth,” 
buy it in enormous quantities; but they” 
pay so little that the Spanish grewers 
discouraged. It is not shooting too ‘ 
of the mark when it is stated that more 
than two-thirds of the Bordeaux wine 
shipped far and wide as French wine was . 
grown on Spanish soil. 

To give the Spaniards a chance of sell- 
ing their wine in Porto Rico at a_ better 
price than. they get in France would pre- 
dispose them to come into closer touch 
with us, and there is practically, no ar- 
ticle made or grown in the United States 
that cannot be sold advanta — gt 
I am almost certain that I could sell the 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat which, according 


to the Department of Commerce and La-. | * 
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bor, will form the surplus in the United 
States for the year 103. : 
Summarizing, I would say that the pros= 
pects for wide and more lasting commer-: 
cial relations between the United Stat 
and Spain were never mere fair than 3 
appear for the year 10904, and it‘Is to 
be ioped that our manufacturers and ex~+ 
porters will bear in mind that fair treat- 
ment is an means to {nerease the | 
volume of business. See Me 
ADOLPHE DENZIGER, 
Vice: Consul of the United 
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Ganaron PATRICK McCARREN was {| thought for a moment he’was taken with 
a 


passenger on a crowded surface 
car which passed the old Thirteenth 
Regiment Armory in Brooklyn the morn- 
ing after the fatal accident, when two 
workmen were buried beneath the falling 
girders. As the car stopped for a minute 
before the semi-razed structure the Sen- 
ator exclaimed, loud enough for all in 
the car to hear: 

“That’s what I call taking advantage 
of fate with a vengeance.” 

The other occupants of the car, follow- 
ing his gaze, saw that every available 
inch of space of the walls still standing 
was covered with sensational bills de- 
picting the many crises in a melodrama 
exhibiting that week in Brooklyn, called 
“To Be Buried Alive.” 

to+oo+ 

AST Summer Police Commissioner 
Greene and Gov. Odell made a tour 
of the great lakes. They reached Detroit 
“on a Sunday during a very heavy rain- 
storm, and as they were being driven to 
the Hotel Cadillac Gov. Odell gazed for 
several minutes from the coach window 
at the torrents of water pouring down, 

and then remarked: 

“General, this reminds me very much 
of one of your. ‘dry’ Sundays in New 
York City.” : 

$44444 
OBY, M. P., the English humorist, 
told this story to a party of friends 
at dinner, to show the Englishman's 
sense of humor: 

“TI was traveling in the north of Eng- 
land some time ago with another of my 
countrymen, when at the fork of a road 
directly across from a blacksmith’s shop 
was a sign which read: 

“*The road to the right for In- 
gram, and the road to the left 
for Wittingham. If you can't read 
this sign, ask the blacksmith.’ 

“The humor of the sign struck me, 
and I laughed heartily, while my cqm- 
panion, who did not seem to appreciate 
it, stared at me as though I had gone 
daffy. ‘ 

“We had walked along one road for 
about half a mile, when he suddenly 
burst out into a great guffaw, and I 


hysteria. When I finally calmed him and 
asked him the trouble, he, fairly bursting 
with laughter, said: 

“ * Suppose — haw, 
blacksmith — haw, 
there!’” 


haw!—that' the 
haw, haw!—wasn’t 


$44444 

_ = for art and art collections is 

a natural characteristic of the De 
Wolfe family,,and Miss Elsie is no ex- 
ception to the racial rule. She haunts 
studios and museums, wherever she hap- 
pens to be. Recently she became inter- 
ested in a series of sketches and photo- 
graphs devoted to deserts—the Mojave, 
Sahara, and Gobi. 

A society friend who stood near her 
seemed to be contemplating the waste: of 
sand and lava with the same intensity 
that she felt. 

“What space! What solitude! 
grandeur!” she exclaimed. 

“By Jove, that’s so!" she said. “‘ You 
put my thoughts much better than I 
could. And what golf grounds they 


would make!” 
444444 


AYOR McCLELLAN is invariably 
courteous to office seekers, but fre- 
quently his patience is tried to an ex- 
tent that makes life a burden. When 
one particularly persistent fellow ap- 
proached him for the twentieth time, 
Col. MéClellan said: 

“ Whenever I see you I think of the old 
adage, “To whom Providence gives an 
office he gives an understanding.’” —~ 

“ But I have no office,” gasped the ap- 
plicant. 

*“ Well, the proverb is apropos, any- 


way.” 
+4444 

NE of my. constituents showed the 
other day what it is to have presence 
of mind,” said George D. McCreary, who 
represents the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. “A part of my 
district, is the Twenty-second Ward of 
Philadelphia, better known to fame ‘as 
Germantown. The man I speak of was 
returning home in the dark, and trod on 
a loose board that covered an empty well 
in his yard. Down he went, and as the 
well was about ten feet deep, he could 
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not climb out. He did not relish the idea 
of staying there all night, so, after a mo- 
ment’s thought he began to shout ‘ Fire!’ 
at the top of his voice. Windows were 
thrown open, and some one ran to the 
alarm box and sent*in the alarm. When 
the firemen arrived they found no sign 
of fire, but they still heard the frantic 
cries. At last a stalwart fireman found 
the man in the well, and, lowering a fire 
hook, dragged him out. 

“*What do you mean by shouting 
“Fire!” ’ demanded the fireman in an 
angry voice. 

“* Oh,’ said my friend, ‘it is all right 
now, for I am rescued. But who would 
have paid any attention to me if I had 
shouted “ Well!” all night long?’” 

++ooee 

HENEVER I hear a man who is 
very careful of the details of his 
evidence,” said A. S. L. Shields, the 
criminal lawyer of Philadelphia, ‘I am 
always reminded of the experience of a 
certain friend of mine, and watch to 
catch him tripping. The friend I refer 
to had been to either the lodge or his club 
that night, and when he came home in 
the wee sma’ hours he thought he could 
allay the suspicions of his wife by asking 
a very prosaic question. So when he en- 

tered the house he called up stairs: 

“*Jane, is there any milk in the 
house?’ 

“* Yes, dear,’ the wife replied, ‘ there 
is some in the pantry.’ 

“*Ts it tied up in anything,’ said my 
friend a bit uncertainly, ‘or is it just 
lying around loose?’ ”’ . 

$44444 : 

ATHER DUCEY is laughingly relat 

ing a recent experience of his. He 
was walking along Fourth Avenue when 
he saw a little boy crying bitterly. As 
he stopped to inquire the cause of the 
tears he was forestalled by a small girl, 
who asked sympathetically: 

“What ails you, boy? Why are you 
crying so hard?” 

“Because mother’s gone to heaven,” 
sobbed the child. 

“Oh, don’t fret so,” replied the girl 
consolingly, “sure maybe she hasn't.” 


T is an open secret among John Drew's 
associates that his rapidly thinning 
locks are a sore point with him. Per- 
haps that is why so much amusement 
was aroused recently when he had occa- 
sion to dona wig. Just as he was admir- 
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ing its effect somebody called him, and 
he walked rapidly from his dressing room 
to the wings. The wig fell off, and a 
fellow-actor picked it up and handed it 
to him. 

“Thank you, my Boy,” said Mr. Drew, 
who then added: “You are the first 
genuine hair restorer I’ve ever seen.” 

+o oooe 

ISS CYNTHIA ROCHE its delighting 
the girls of her set by an account 
of the way in which she took down a 
blasé young Englishman whom she met 
at a Newport entertainment some weeks 
ago. She overheard her hostess saying 
that she wished to introduce him to her, 

and also his drawling reply: 

“Oh, very well; trot her out.” 

When he was presented she bowed, 
calmly surveyed him from head to foot, 
then quietly said to the hostess: 

“Thank you. Now trot him back, 


please.”’ 
+44444 
HE REV. 8S. P. CADMAN of Brooklyn 
tells this story of a young matron of 
his congregation who is earnest in her 
endeavor to instill religious ideas into the 
childish mind of ‘her daughter. As a 
prayer this little one was taugfit to lisp 
a stanza of the hymn— 
Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light. 

And among the rhymes of the nursery 
was one about “a little man who had a 
little pig, which was neither very little, 
nor yet very big.” When it came time 
for the evening devotions one night the 
small girl said tg her mother: 

“Mamma, don’t let’s say that one 
about the little lamb to-night. Let's say 
the one about the little pig.” 

+4444 

HE most characteristic part of Grover 
Cleveland’s letter to Dr. Josiah 
Strong on the occasion of the latter's in- 
auguration as President of the Social 
Service: Institute was not made public. 
Dr. Strong, knowing the influence that 
private secretaries wield in the affairs of 
public men, wrote to that supposititious 
individual asking him to endeavor to 
persuade his chief to attend the launch- 

ing of the Social Service Institute. 


- The reply came written in the ex-— 


President’s own hand, and before ex- 
pressing his interest in the new enter- 


prise for social betterment Mr. Cleve- 


“ 
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ag he attended one ow’ correspondence 
and quite relished the work. ; 
“We could hardly keep him from do- 
Ing the same thing when he was Presi- 
~dent,” said a former member of the 
White House clerical staff when this was 
related to him. “‘ He was the most invet- 
erate letter writer of his-time in Wash- 
ington. He loved to use his pen as much 
as he hated to dictate to a stenographer. 
When he got hold of a pen he kept it 


hot.” 
$4oooe 

mre eov. BOB TAYLOR of Tennessee 

tells of an exasperating incident that 
occurred on one of his electioneering 
tours. He wss billed to speak at Cleve- 
land, a station on the Southern Railway, 
one afternoon, and at Benton, a moun- 
tain town thirty miles distant, the next 
afternoon. Benton was to be reached 
only by private conveyance. After the 
speaking at Cleveland was concluded, the 
Governor and his traveling companion, 
the Hon. James H. Bible, décided to 
start that evening, go part of the way, 
spend the night at some farmer’s, and so 
reach Benton on the morrow in time to 
give the Governor a much-needed rest 
before time for him to begin speaking. 
When they reached the home of a well- 
to-do farmer, about dusk, he gladly wel- 
comed such a prominent guest as the 
Governor. 

Upon supper being announced and the 
guests and family of seven seated, the 
Governor noticed the meat platter con- 
tained just seven pieces of inviting-look- 
ing country ham, and, as his drive had 
sharpened his appetite, he could almost 
taste the ham while his head was bowed 
in honor of the “ grace"’ Mr. Bible was 
saying. Immediately on raising his head 
at the completion of Bible’s thanks “ for 
the bountiful things Thou hast set be- 
fore us,” he saw with consternation that 
the seven pieces of ham were reposing in 
tempting splengor on the seven plates of 
the family of seven. The old farmer was 
equal to the occasion. With perfect se- 
renity he said: 

“Gentlemen, help to the 
gravy; my family are all such fools they 
like meat the best.” 

too+++ 


MONG the early religious experiences 
of Senator Hoar, who had a Puritan 
upbringing, was being required to say 
grace at table. On one occasion the 
youthful sinner had merited the dis- 
pleasure of his parents and received a 
fitting rebuke. His turn to say “ grace” 
came at the following meal and, piously 
bowing his head, he began his “ grace” 
by quoting: 
“Thou preparest 2 table before us in 
the presence of our enemies.” 
+o++or+ 
URING Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth’s 
appeal for help in feeding the poor 
at Christmas she besought her hearers to 


yourselves 
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t upon the waters, remind- 

them of the promise that after many 

days it would return to them. Her ap- 

peal met with a response from a little 

girl who donated bread bought with her 

Christmas money. With the donation 
went a note in which she said: 

“ You ean throw this bread in the wa- 
ter if you want to, but I don’t ever want 
any of it back. I copldn’t eat it when it 
was all wet.” " 

EN. HENRY KYD DOUGLAS, who 
died recently at Hagerstown, Md., 
was not only one of the most brilliant 
officers who served in the Confederate 
Army during the civil war, in which he 
achieved great distinction, first upon the 
staff of Gen. “ Stonewall” Jackson and 
later as a regimental officer. He was one 
of the brightest and wittiest of compan- 
ions, always ready with a story of his 
army life. 

One day he was speaking of the “ style 
assumed by the wealthy young men of 
the South when they first went into the 
Confederate Army. Plenty of handsome 
clothes and a colored body servant were 
not at all uncommon. After a year or so 
there was a great change in this respect, 
and Gen. Douglas narrated an incident of 
his life as a regimental commander. See- 
ing one of the wealthiest and most aris- 
tocratic young Virginians of his regiment 
in a shabby old uniform, carrying a 
bucket of slops from the company kitch- 
en on one occasion, he commented: 

“Tom, I never expected to see you car- 
rying slops.” 

The young soldier promptly replied: 
“ D——n it, Kyd, this isn’t slops; it is pa- 
triotism!” 

On one occasion Gen. Douglas lectured 
in Boston, his lecture being one of a 
course delivered alternately by Union 
and Confederate officers.. As he was the 
first of the latter who spoke in the course 
he began by saying that as this was his 
first public appearance in Boston since 
the civil war he had felt that he might 
placate his hearers for having engaged 
in the rebellion by some act of penance. 
With this in mind he had that day 
climbed Bunker Hill Monument. 

“ But as between repeating that climb 
and again rebelling against Uncle Sam,” 
he said, “ you may depend upon my re- 
belling every time.” 

This utterance so pleased an old lady 
in the audience who was a lineal de- 
scendant of Gen. Warren that she invited 
him to tea, 

$ooooe 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER never talks 
about Wall Street to any one but his 
closest associates, and they never retuil 
his remarks. That is why a single word 
from Rockefelelr is Supposed to be worth 
much. The other day a prominent Wall 
Street man told in the Mid Day Club 
how he very nearly got an expression of 
opinion out of the Standard Oil man. The 
relator had gone to Mr. Rockefeller on a 
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na’ of business, When that was done 
he sat and talked for a few minutes. As 
he rose to go he asked: 

“ What about this Wall Street market, 
Mr. Rockefeller—do you think -it is a 
good one to buy stocks in? + 

“ Yes,” said the other, and paused. The 
visitor saw his Mecea fairly in sight—for 
& moment only, for the capitalist com- 
pleted his remark—"“ it's at least as good 
as London, I should say!’ ; 

F444o4+ 

ENATOR BAILEY of ‘Texas was re~- 
cently a visitor in Wall Street. He 
went the rounds in the company of W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and saw most of the 
sights. In one brokerage office he re- 
ceived gratis a great deal of advice con- 
cerning profitable purchases in the mar- 
ket. 

“TI believe,” said his preceptor, “ that 
Atchison is the best purchase in the 
world.” 

“I think there is one safer,” said the 
Senator. 

The broker, who knew that the Senator 
is credited with inside knowledge of the 
doings of the Southwestern clique, was 
on the gui vive in an instant. 

“ What is it?” he asked. d 

“ A railroad ticket to Texas for mine!” 
said the Senator. 

Hotes 
R. W. J. TOLMAN of the Institute of 
Social Serviee tells this story of an 
fmeident that befell him during his 1re- 
cent trip abroad: 

“I was invited to a dinneg in London, 
and my hostess instructed me to take a 
certain lady to the table. There was 2 
woman there whose husband, a some- 
what noted man, had recently left for 
India. I thought that this one was my 
partner. 

“After we were seated I started In on 
the weather as an ice-breaker. 

“* Been a very nice day,’ I remarked 
affably. 

“She replied to the effect that it had 
been too hot to suit her. , 

“* Yes,’ said I genially, ‘ but it doesn’t 
begin with the place where your hus- 
band has gone.’ 

“ She looked pained and stiffened. Aft- 
erward I learned that she was a widow.” 
+tooose 

HE crowd was discussing hospitality 
as ec.ch had enjoyed it in different 
sections of the country. North, South, 
East, and West had been canvassed 
when it came ex-Congressman James 
M. E. O’Grady’s turn to contribute. 

“ Well,” said Mr. O’Grady, “I remem- 
ber being up in New Brunswick on a 
fishing trip once, and for free-hearted 
people go up there. Everywhere you 
happen to be, you are asked to come in, 
sit down, and eat. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the fare is good or poor, 
you are welcome, and no apologies will 
be made. 

“I remember one place we went where 


apprehension was felt. We had called 
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to get a drink of ‘water; and as it was: 
supper time we were gravely command- 
ed to come im and sit down. Three or 
four children were ousted to make room 
for us. I rementber they-flad sdnie de- 
licious buckwheat cakes with maple 
syrup, and the way we made them ais- 
appear was simply outrageous. At last 
one little tow-headed youngster could 
stand it no longer. He had observed us 
from the kitchen window, where he 
stood beside a big dog. The pup had his 
fore feet on the window sill, and looked 
every bit as disconsolate as his young 
master. 

“*Say, Misters; hain't you going to 
leave one for the dog?’ piped the 
youngster. And we came to.” 

Pro Bono Pubiico. 

Au said the street-car magnate 
plaintively. ‘How cruelly we are 
misunderstood! How little are our 

efforts to advance the interests of the 

public appreciated! Only this morning 

I heard a man complain that he had been 

compelled to ride on the platform of an 

elevated car, exposed to the wintry 

blasts, the thermometer going in the di- 

rection of zero. What a remarkably 

narrow view! 

“If that man kept abreast of the best 
scientific thought of the day he would 
know that one of the recognized cures 
and preventives of pulmonary complaints 
is fresh air. He would have read, for 
instance, that an eminent citizen of Ohio 
has cured hintself of bronchitis by sleep- 
ing on his roof, and is now in such excel- 
lent condition that, although snowed un- 
der in the recent election, his chilly ex- 
perience has not affected his health or* 
spirits. He would know that the arctic 
explorer never catches cold until he 
comes back ang changes his flannels. 
He would know that it has been ob- 
served that the motormen and gripmen 
on our roads, exposed as they are to all 
sorts of weather, are not subject to pul- 
monary troubles, while the conductors by 
no means enjoy the same immunity. 
Why? Because.the conductors spend 
part of their time inside the cars. But 
we railroad men know these things and 
utilize our knowledge for the benefit of 
the public. 

“We try to give the public as much 
fresh air as possible. This can only be 
done by running as few cars as circum- 
stances will permit. If we ran.enough 
cars everybody would go inside. 
most of our passengers go inside 
can’t help that, and we are not respon- 
sible if they run up doctors’ bills. We 
keep as many of them outside as we can. 
And instead of thanking us for our ef- 
forts in their behalf, they call us names. 
But there is another and a better world.” 

And the railroad man sighed piously. 


As it is, 
we 





THE 


dress for “‘ Parsifal’’ has been set- 

tled by the wives and daughters of 
the great majority of the parterre box 
holders. They wore high-necked frocks 
to both the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions. It is but fair to assume that 
those who dressed thus cared more for 
the music than for the sartorial proprie- 
ties. Those to whom the latter’ are 
among life’s greatest realities could eas- 
ily solve the problem by wearing one of 
the new gowns with elbow sleeves and 
full bodices finished by separate yokes, 
with fluffy frills falling over the bodice 
proper. The removal of the yoke leaves 
a décolleté corsage. This idea origin- 
ated in Paris, and several ladies who 
visited that city this past Summer and 
Autumn brought back a number of these 
frocks with them. Made of panne vel- 
vet crépe, liberty satin, or other mate- 
rials as suitable for evening dress as for 
afternoon recepttons, and made with sep- 
arate yokes and stocks, and in some 
cases with removable lower sleeves, noth- 
ing is easier than to turn a handsome 
reception gown into a low-cut evening 
frock, 


- o much mooted question of how to 


NEW_ JOBS. 


are finished at the bottom by wide, 
turned-back cuffs of chiffon velvet em- 
broidered in and edges, and at 
their. tops by chiffon plaitings. 
The owner has a large gray beaver hat 
trimmed with turquois blue and gray 
plumes to be worn at receptions. By 
simply unfastening a few hooks the un- 
dersleeves are released from the sleeve 
caps and the yoke from the corsage, and 
a full-fledged evening gown appears. 
The edge of this corsage is finished by 
fine plaitings of gray tulle. 
*,° 


vines 
narrow 


Parsifal"’ wore a 
black net over 
sleeves flowed 
black net, 


and 


Mrs. Vanderbilt at “ 
high-necked frock of fine 
white.’ Full white lace 
from underneath those of 
which terminated above the elbows, 
were drawn in at the wrists with lace 
bands. The middle front of her corsage 
was ornamented with white passemen- 
terie that formed loops and a bowknot 
effect. Cords and tassels swinging loose- 
ly at the bust line an effective 
finish. Her small toque was solid black. 
She wore this toque during the entire 


} 
formed 
afternoon and evening performance. 


Mrs. Whitelaw Reid wore black gauze 
over white, with large, open jet paillettes 
appearing at infrequent intervals. It 
was high necked and long sleeved. Heavy 


| white lace made shoulder epaulets and 


Dinner gown of ciel blue chiffon cloth laid fn 
box plaits and trimmed with blue chenille fringe 
headed by chenille and chiffon ruching. Large 
butterfly of blue chenille and chiffon on the 
bodice. 


s,° 


One such gown brought from abroad is 
of pale gray chiffon velvet with a many- 
gored, slightly trained skirt having no 
fiounce effect at the bottom. The skirt 
is habit-fitting, and the necessary flare 
is given by the goring. Down each seam 
a three-inch insertion of heavy gray 
lace is placed over cloth of silver. At 
the bottom of each lace insertion a small 
fan of finely plaited gray chiffon is 
placed. The girdle is “wide and made of 
numerous folds: of gray chiffon, with 
narrow bands of the gray lace 
showing here and there between the 
folds. It closes at the left side 
with four inch-wide buttons of dull sil- 
ver and turquois matrix. Above this 
girdle the bodice blouses: out in finely 
tucked chiffon folds, finished at the bust 
line by narrow frills of plaited chiffon. 
There are four of these frills, the lower 
two being on the bodice proper, and the 
two above attached to the yoke. This 
yoke is of tucked chiffon over fine silk, 
and has exquisite vines embroidered all 
over it in shades of gray and turquois 
blue silk. A somewhat low stock, also 
embroidered in blues and grays, is sur- 
mounted by the tiniest double puff of 
gray chiffon lined with blue. The close- 
ly fitting sleeve caps are of lengthwise 
tucked chiffon, eriding in two points, 
with a large turquois matrix and silver 
button in the centre of each. From 
these caps flow deep double flouncés of 
sun-plaited chiffon, and from under 
these, beginning of course at the sleeve 
caps, are tucked undersleeves of chiffon, 
rather close fitting and embroidered in 
vines to match the yoke. These sleeves 


| extended well down the sides. There 
*was also a lace jacket effect to the bod- 
ice, and lace cuffs to the sleeves. She 
was in the Mills box, in which Mrs. 
Mills appeared in a low-cut white satin 
gown and a quantity of diamonds. In 
the afternoon the latter was in a black 
street costume and a black hat. 
*,* 

Mrs. H. Le Roy Emmet wore the same 
gown at both afternoon and evening per- 
formances. The costume was composed 
of a plain black broadcloth skirt that 
cleared the floor, and a long, tight-fit- 
ting black coat, topped by a round black 
hat of medium size with feathers at the 
side. The removal of the coat in the 
evening revealed a bodice of heavy white 
lace with touches of black. She did not 
wear her hat in the evening. 


e *,* 


Heliotrope appears to be the favorite 
color of the season's débutantes. Miss 
Dorothy Manson is wearing a tight-fit- 
ting coat and short skirt of deep pur- 
plish, heliotrope cheviot, topped by a 
small turban to match, and Miss Lilian 
Morrison is wearing a similar short cos- 
tume, but with a more blousing coat 
and a large hat to match, Other girls 
who made their début a year or two ago 
are rejoicing in bright red. Miss Eleanor 
Jay’s red cloth costume has touches of 
black and white braid on its Eton jacket, 
but Miss Mary Sheldon’s red coat and 
skirt are devoid of other coloring. 

*,* 


An occasional sealskin “wrap is seen 
this Winter, and probably by next Win- 
ter it will be the vogue again. One prom- 
inent woman is wearing a full three- 
quarter coat of this fur with kimono 
sleeves. It has a collar and sleeve bor- 
ders of ermine. 


Miss Natalie Knowlton has an auto- 
mobile coat of zebra skin in black and 
white. The smaller stripes are arranged 
around the shoulders, and in the wide 
sleeves, which are of a modified melon 
shape, and the larger stripes form zig- 
zags at the bottom of the wrap. 


In Paris toques are much smaller and 
are oval in shape. Some even form 
points over the face. At the sides they 
extend but a trifle beyond the coiffure. 
The crown is of the same height as the 
brim, and a fall of black lace is usually 


seen at the back. 


A new skirt brought out in Paris, and 
which will soon be seen here, has its up- 
per portion cut to fit like a sheath to 
the knees, and there a broad band, cut 
“‘on the cross,” is set on almost flat. 
At intervals of two or three inches very 
scant plaits are laid, which give the 
requisite fullness about the feet. Braids 
and embroideries are used to cover the 
joining of the band flounce, or whatever 
it may be termed, to the jupe proper. 

*,* 

This ent will bring the exhibitions of 

In 
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robin’s egg blue, dark and 
pale and light greens, and 
white and champagne, 

In foulards black and 
white, white and blue, and blue and 
white are to be the leading combinations 
for Summer wear. The shepherd's plaids 
will also be worn, although it would seem 
as if they almost “done to death” 
last Summer. 


linens the 
light browns, 
blues, with all 
promise to lead. 


were 


*,* 


Miss Mabel Jones, one of the season's 
débutantes, is wearing a walking costume 
of deep sapphire blue serge cheviot. The 
which clears the pavement by three 
inches, has numerous seams and is per- 
fectly plain, but quite flaring at the bot- 
tom, the flare being given just above the 
ankles by the sudden widening of the 
gores. The coat is three-quarter length 
and three-quarter fitting, with plain 
seams and close sleeves, with the modi- 
fied kimono finish at the and 
having two-inch bands of the blue 
turned back at the bottom. Each seam 
in both coat and skirt has a row of 
stitching in the same shade on each side. 
With this costume Miss Jones often 
wears a black fox boa and a large, flat 
black felt hat trimmed with spreading 
ioops of black ribbon and a quill. 

*,* 


skirt, 


wrists, 


Miss Ethel Barrymore is wearing a 
short walking costume of cherry red 
cheviot. The skirt is plain and the coat 
has a Norfolk jacket effect given it by 
the application of two box plaits down 
the back, each slanting first in to the 
centre at the waistline and then spread- 
ing out below it. There is a belt of the 
material the same width as the box 
plaits. Box plaits are also used at the 
front. A large black hat and a black 
lynx scarf and muff often accompany 
this coat and skirt. 


Sdwin H. Weatherbee wore at a 
recent dinner dance a gown of palest 
blue satin crépe trimmed with silver 
gauze cloth and pearl crystals. The sil- 
ver cloth formed a folded girdle so deep 
that it extended up almost to the bust 
line, where there were falls of delicate 
lace and appliques of the long white 
crystals. From this girdle to the skirt's 
hem there extend a half dozen lines of 
chiffon and silver gauze flowers, with 
buds and leaves swinging loosely from 
the foundation. About the bottom of the 
skirt there is a deep border of the half- 
inch white crystal beads arranged in 
tiny bands... These crystals are also 
scattered over the frock at intervals, 


*,* 


Mrs. 


Jace of pearls arranged 


of ruby red crus 
and pale 
Squirrel st« 


Skating costume 
trimmed with squirrel fur 
with gray metal buttons. 
and toque. 

%,° 

Mrs. Richard Gambrill was at the per- 
formance of “ Lohengrin” on Monday 
night in a dull-red velvet gown of Vene- 
tian cut and finish. ‘The bodice was cut 
round. The sleeves consisted of two 
large puffs that covered the arms to the 
elbows and were finished by scant 
flounces 6f point lace. A wide, flat 
piece of the lace was laid around the 
upper edge of the bodice and a deep 
point extended down over the.centre of 
each sleeve and down each side of the 
puffed front. A diamond collar glittered 
about her neck. 


+,* 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt was at the 
opera Monday night in the Vanderbilt 
box, and had Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., with her. The former wore a 
gown of “brocaded black velvet. The 
bodice was cut low, and round sleeve 
caps extended out over puffed sleeves of 
point lace and chiffon. There was white 
lace around the décolletage. She wore 
Strings of pearls and a straight broom 
aigrette some six inches high set well to 
the front of her gray coiffure, which 
was high. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., was in a 
soft, rather dull la France rose-pink vel- 
vet. This was also cut round in the 
neck as to corsage, but the sleeves ex- 
tended up over the shoulders and down 
over the tops of the arms, fitting rather 
closely, and partially covered by a fall of 
silver-sequined lace which formed a 
bertha frill to the bodice. From these 
puffed sleeves falls of this lace extended 
to the elbows. She wore a collar of 
pearls, and a round and high crown of 
diamonds set in platinum was placed on 
the top of her head. 


Mrs. Haggin was in turquois blue vel- 
vet cut low in the-front, but with lace 
covering the shoulders and drooping in 
flounces to the elbows. An inch-wide 
strap of the velvet crossed each shoulder 
and held the corsage in place. A neck- 
in five rows, 
an inch apart and with the large 
ones in the bottom row, was around her 
neck. 

°° 

Miss Louise Frith, a débutante of the 
season, is wearing a pretty gray street 
costume with a military coat trimmed 
with the big ball buttons in gunmetal. 
The skirt is trimmed with very deep and 
pointed designs done in inch-wide, heavy 
gray silk braid. The coat, which comet 
halfway between the waist and the 
knees, is bordered with this braid, which 
also forms designs on it and makes the 
girdle, edges the shoulder caps and mill- 
tary collar, and trims the cuffs. The 
sleeves are rather small, and the coat 
fits quite closely, but blouses a bit in 
front. The large buttons are arranged 
in groups on each side of the coat front, 
on the epaulets and cuffs. With this 
costume Miss Frith wears a gray hat of 
the same color, trimmed with feathers 
to match. 





; ‘OOD hunting grounds within twen- 

Mow ty miles of City Hall! How many 

persons realize that Greater New 

York offers such convenient territory for 
sport? 

When a certain barber on the east 
side closed his shop for business a few 
nights ago, he and a couple of his inti- 
mate friends went into a little back 
room, where they were shown a new gun 
which the barber had just purchased. 
They examined the weapon carefully, 
and expressed themselves as delighted 
with it. 

“Our guns are all in first-class condi- 
tion, too,” “one of them said, “and as 
Soon as there is another light fall of 
snow we will start out after the rabbits 
and try to get a lot of them.” 


“Yes,” chimed ini another, “they tell 
me that this is going-to be a great season 
for rabbits. The weather has been so 
warm and the ground so soft that they 
have had plenty to eat, and consequently 
they are very fat and in prime condition. 
My mouth is just watering for a rabbit 
stew with rich brown gravy.” 

“ Well,” interrupted the barber, “ wait 
urtil the snow flies, and we will have a 
good hunt. My dog is as anxious as I am 
to go out in the woods and fields, and I 
guess we will have a glorious season, 
for I hear that wild ducks are plentiful, 
too.” 

Conversations like the above can now 
be heard all over Greater New York, in 
saloons, barbers’ shops, groceries, and lit- 
tle clubs where men of moderate means 
congregate. There it is that the email 
storekeeper, the mechanic, and others in 
similar walks of life prepare for their 
hunting trips in the suburbs, and rare 
good sport they have. Many of them be- 
long to hunting clubs, and while they 
never wander more than twenty miles 
from City Hall, they manage to bag a 
great deal of game and have good, 
healthy exercise. 


The rich men, when they go on 4 
hunting trip, spend weeks in prepara- 
tion, have a private car, valets, servants, 
and two or three. tons of supplies and 
paraphernalia. They seek the wilds of 
the West and spend a fortune, but even 
at that it is doubtful if they have as 
much solid enjoyment as the local hunt- 
ers who cannot afford more than a day 
off at a time and whose hunting grounds 
are confined to the suburbs of the city, 
if not within the limits of the city itself. 


It may seem rather strange to most 
people who are unacquainted with the 
vast territory of Greater New York to 
learn that within its very boundaries 
good hunting may be had at certain 
seasons of the year, but it is a fact, nev- 
ertheless. Within an hour's ride or so 
from the busiest spot in Manhattan can 
be found good rabbit hunting and duck 
shooting. The local hunters know all 
about it. They know the best places and 
just where to start out. They know 
where the city rabbits love to roam and 
the bays and creeks where the wild 
ducks love to feed. They are good sports- 
men. 

“IT don’t know that there are any game 
laws which apply directly to the city,” 
said a local sportsman the other day, 
**but I do know there is some ordinance 
about shooting firearms within the city 
limits. However, this does not prevent 
ue from having. some good shvoting 
within the boundaries of Greater New 
York. It’s like this,” he continued. “If 
a man shouid discharge a gun in Park 
Row, of course he would be arrested, but 
in the upper end of the Bronx, among 
the hills and farms, or over in Queens, 
on the boundary line, a man may take 
a shot at a rabbit or a quail, and noth- 
ing is thought of it. And nothing saou'd 
be, as there is no harm in it exc 
the rabbit and the quail. 

“New York is indeed the greatest city 
in the world,” he went on. “It leads in 
everything. In spite of the dense popu- 
lation there is room for game, and 
little hunters know it. Take the region 
north of Pelham Bay Park the 
woods and fields along the boundary 
line of Queens Borough, ahd will 
find them full of rabbits. Many a rabbit 
I have bagged within the city limits. 

“But we do not confine 
strictly to the territory of Greater New 
York. The little places just over the 
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at Home 


Sport with the Gun 
Had Within the City’s 


border furnish good hunting grounds 
which a number of us visit. 

“One beauty of the sport is that it 
costs so little. All you want is a good 
gun, a solid lunch, a warm, rough suit 
of clothes, and a pair of waterproof 
boots. The transportation charges are 
cheap, and you can take a dog along if 
you want to. The local steam roads, 
when they have a baggage car, will 
carry your dog without cost. The trou- 
ble with a dog is that none of the sur- 
face roads in Manhattan or Brooklyn 
will carry him. This has led to the hab- 
it of some of the hunters keeping dogs 
with farmers or hotel keepers out in the 
suburbs during the hunting season, and 
the plan works very well. The dogs are 
sent out by express, and are returned 
home the same way. Three or four men 
will chip in for the dog’s keep, and, so 
you see, it makes the expense very 
light.” 

“Where do you go duck shooting?” 

“Well, my favorite place is Flushing 
Bay, or about City Island, both of whick 
are within city limits. Off Sands Foint 
Lighthouse is a good place, and so is 
Manhasset Bay. The ducks fly around 
there and go poking along the patches 
of eel grass looking for food. Now that 
the real cold weather has set in, there 
should be plenty of duck shooting. You 
can get as fine wild duck shooting in 
New York as anywhere I know of. Of 
cOurse, they are not canvasbacks, but 
they are good to eat and the sport is dc- 
lightful. Just let the cold weather re- 
main and Mr. Duck make his 2ppear- 
ance, and the gun will be poppime oll 
around the lower end of Long Island 
Sound. 


“There are a lot of us hunters who 
cannot afford to go very far from home, 
who belong to some of the smaller yacht 
clubs and own little yachts which we 
keep in commission all Winter just to go 
duck shooting in. Some of us owned a 
few decoys, but as a rule we hunt with- 
out the false birds and just drift ahout 
and take a shot at a flock of ducks when- 
ever we get a chance. I tell you, it is 
fine sport. 


“ Besides the ducks, we get a shot now 
and then at a meadow hen. They were 
quite numerous at one time in the 
marshes around ‘Flushing Bay. They 
have been pretty well exterminated as 
far as this part of the country is con- 
cerned, but now and again a few p.t in 
an appearance and furnish additional 
fun and excitement. 

“Jamaica Bay is also a good place fir 
wild duck shooting, and I have made 
many a good bag among the little isl- 
ands. It is fime sport shooting wild 
ducks.” 





“Do you like rabbit hunting as well?” 

“No, but it is pretty goed spert,. too. 
I suppose there are more rabbit hunters 
in New York than on any other spot on 
earth with the exception of Australia. 
You can find them all over the east and 
west sides, and among them are many 
crack shots, All of us city hunters are 
now ready for the rabbits, for, besides 
the sport, the rabbits make very good 
eating. The German-American citizen is 
crazy about rabbit stew, and there are 
others who seem to relish it equally as 
well. There are plenty of rabbits up in 
Pelham Bay Park, but, of course, we are 
not permitted to hunt them there. The 
rabbits are wild and run about at will, 
but they cannot be shot at. Many of 
them are caught, however, by boys who 
make snares and traps for them in Iiso- 
lated places which the police seldom or 
ever visit, and many are caught in that 
way. Our Italian fellow-citizens have 
also caught on to this arrangement and 
have been quite successful. 

“ Yes,.-we rabbit hunters are all ready, 
and the first light fall of snow that 
visits us again to make the rubbits’ 
tracks clear and easy to follow will see 
a mighty exodus of hunters starting 
forth from all oyer town. It will be a 
grand and inspiring sight for all these 
who are up early enough in the morning 
to witness it, and on our return the air 
will be full of the savory smell of rab- 
bit stew so dear to the heart of the hun- 
gry hunter.” 


The Flitterbys Discuss Longitude. 


EREMIAH,” said Mrs. Flitterby to 
her husband, as they sat by the 
library fire after dinner, “I saw in 

the paper to-day that when ships go 
from here to the Philippines they drop a 
day from the calendar. What makes 
them do such silly things?” 

“Why, my Gear,” replied Mr. Flitter- 
by, pleased with the opportunity of dis- 
playing his superior knowledge, “ you 
knew the world is a.circle, and—" 

“Why, no, Jeremiah,” interrupted 
Mrs. Flitterby, knowingly. “It’s ,a 
sphere. I learned that in school.” 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear,” ac- 
quiesced Mr. Flitterby. “But being a 
sphere, or, more properly speaking, an 
oblate spheroid, wherever you go on it is 
a circle, a sphere being—” 

“ Nonsense, Jeremiah,” broke in Mrs, 
Flitterby, positively. “Do you mean to 
tell me that, for instance, when I run 
across to the Lenders’ for a cup of sugar 
I go in a circle?” 

“ You don’t complete it, of course,” ex- 
plained Mr. Flitterby, a trifle impatient- 
ly; “but you do go in the arc of a cir- 


WOMAN'S WAY. 
Jack—Would you coast with me forever down the hill of time, dear? 


jili—Why, yes, if you'll let me steer. 


cle, and if you went right on around 

“Don't be foolish, Jeremiah,” exhort- 
ed Mra. Flitterby, contemptuously. “ Of 
course I go right straight across the 
Street, unless there’s a trolley car com- 
ing, without any circles, or arcs, or cur- 
ee 

“Well, never mind that,” said Mr, 
Piitterby, with resignation. “The impor- 
tant point is that there are 360 degrees 
in the circumference of a circle, and—" 

“ Oh, by the way, Jeremiah," again in- 
terrupted Mrs. Flitterby eagerly, ‘“Mrs. 
Tompkins told me that the thermometer 
on their porch was actually down to 4 
degrees above zero this morning just 
after they got up.” 

“Mrs. Flitterby,” quoth Mr. Flitterby 
sternly, “will.you kindly inform me 
what that has to do with the subject we 
are discussing.” 

“Why, I thought you'd like to know 
about it,” said Mrs. Flitterby reproach- 
fully. 

“ Humph!” snorted Mr. Flitterby. 

“Well, our old thermometer didn’t,” 
said Mrs. Flitterby, defensively. 

“See here, Martha,” demanded Mr. 
Flitterby, “do you want to have me ex- 
plain a curious phenomenon which any 
child ought to know all about to you, or 
shall we quit and talk weather?” 

“ Yes, of course I do, but it takes you 
So long to say anything, Jeremiah,” re- 
plied Mrs. Flitterby, in an injured tone. 

“Well, then, listen,-and I'll make it 
very short,” said Mr. Flitterby, mollified. 
“ The circumference of a circie being al- 
Ways composed of 360 degrees, the sun 
seems to pass in going around the earth 
through 360 degrees every twenty-four 
hours—” 

“Oh, Jeremiah,” exclaimed Mrs. Flit- 
terby, “I’m awfully glad you said that. 
It reminds me that I forgot to tell you 
that cook says there isn’t coal enough to 
last twenty-four hours.” 

“Martha,” cried the exasperated Mr. 
Flitterby, “‘ we are talking about why a 
day is lost going west around the world. 
Now, as I was saying—” 

“ Don’t be so ridiculous, Jeremiah,” ob- 
served Mrs. Flitterby placidly. “I never 
saw such a man to harp on one subject. 
And I don’t bélieve there’s any sense in 
it, anyway, and you'd better telephone 
for the coal at once before you forget it. 
Talk about dropping a day just as 
though it were a hot potato. It’s ab- 
surd.” 

And with a few inarticulate observa- 
tions Mr. Flitterby gave up the job as 
hopeless. ALEX. RICKETTS. 


“His Self-Denial. 


HE honeymoon was over and they 
had settled ‘down to show them- 
selves staid and steady old married 

people. 

“Fred,” she said, knitting her pretty 
brows as if greatly perplexed, “ I’ve been 
trying to arrange things a little system- 
atically to-day.” 

“ Quite right,”’ he said. 
were settled and had 
ranged properly.” 

“Yes, but, Fred, the fact is—I—I—” 

“You what? Nothing has gone wrong, 
has it?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Oh, no, but every one was so kind to 
us that I find it a little hard to—to—. It 
wouldn’t be proper to sell any of the 
presents, would it?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ That’s what I feared,” she said, with 
a sigh. “ You see, I don’t know just what 
to do with them all.” 

“Do with them?” he exclaimed, with ° 
masculine readiness to settle any prob- 
lem. ‘“‘ Why, use them, of course.”’ 

“But how, Fred? How?” she asked. 
“We have seven clocks and only a six- 
room flat.” 

He gave a low whistle. 

“Then we have six dozen silver spoons 
and five cake baskets.” 

He began to look perplexed himself. 

“There are fifteen butter knives and 
eight fruit dishes,” she added. 

He swore to himself, but made no sug- 
gestion. 

“We 
and—” 

“Enough,” he exclaimed. 
you please with them.” 

“But, Fred, I want you to—” 

“ They're he interrupted. 
“They were all given to you, and not to 
It wouldn’t be 

right to them when 


“It's time we 
everything ar- 


have three sets of fruit knives 


’ 


“Do what 


yours,” 
me, weren't they? fair for 
me to any 
they were expressly given to you.’ 
And thus she first learned of man's 
ability to dodge a difficult problem. 


assume 


. 


He Got It. 


“Ah, prithee, do not say me nit,” 
The lover urged, in voice of woe. 

“ Well,”’ said the maiden, “‘ so be it; 
I'll give you just the plain old no.” 












S SAUNDERS approached the house 
A from one end of the street Mrs. 
Bohlen approached from the other. 
Handicapped as she was by her two hun- 
dred pounds of solid flesh, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Saunders would 
reach the goal first; after which feat he 
settled himself comfortably on the piazza 
and awaited her coming with an air of 
exaggerated triumph. 

“Is it the rent you're after? 
asked pleasantly as she puffed 
steps and gratefully accepted one of her 
own chairs. “ Well, now, it’s glad I am 
you didn’t come yesterday and make 
Molly Donohue a liar.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Bohlen,”’ protested the col- 
lector, “ you know it doesn’t matter in 
the least whether or not you are ready 
with the rent when I come. There isn't 
one down at the office who doesn’t know 
that your word is as good as your bond; 
though you've never given them a chance 
to test it. But why should I have dis- 
tressed Miss Donohue had I called yes- 
terday, and who is she, anyway?” 

A gleam of humor, unmistakably Cel- 
tic, came into the eyes of Mrs. Bohlen. 
“ Well, then, I'll answer your last ques- 
tion first. She wasn’t Miss Donohue, but 
Mrs. Donohue, and it wouldn't have dis- 
tressed her at all if you’d come yester- 


” she 


up the 


day. It would have distressed me for 
her.” 
“But Mrs. Bohlen—” protested the 
agent. 


“ Easy, lad, easy! Sure, I know you 
wouldn’t be hard on me if I was three 
months behind. I'll tell you what I'll do. 
First I'll bring you some lemonade, then 
I'll tell you the story of Molly Donohue. 
I know you're not hurried, for isn't this 
the end of your route?”’ 

Saunders hastened to assure her that 
it was and prepared to enjoy himself. 

“Ts it a funny story?” he asked, when 
his hostess returned. 

Mrs. Bohlen’s face fell. ‘‘ No,” she an- 
swered; “it isn’t funny—just odd-like, 
and it began on just such another day 
as this—only, I think somehow there's 
even brighter sunshine in the old coun- 
try. I was seated on the car—the jaunt- 
ing car, you know, and father was with 
me. Sure, man and all that he was, the 
poor soul was cryin’. Goin’ to America 
in them days wasn’t what it is now, and 
besides he left mother an’ seven chil- 
dren behind. All the good-byes had been 
said, an’ the carter was about to start 
the horse when Molly Donchue came fly- 
in’ down the street. 


“Every one knew about poor Molly, 
an’ every one pitied her, an’ tried not 
to let on that they knew she'd been 
almost ‘light’ ever since Danny was 
lost. It was all along of that fool of a 
brother of hers, Mike Meehan. He pre- 
vailed upon Molly to send Danny to him. 
It-was seven years since Mike left home 
and settled in Boston, an’, be his letters, 
he was rollin’ in wealth, though pre- 
cious little 6f it slipped over the water 
to Molly. However, when he wrote for 
Danny the neighbors all told his mother 
that she’d be doin’ a cruel wrong if she 
kept him apart from his uncle, who 
could’ doubtless put him in the way of 
a good livin’, to say nothin’ of lavin’ 
him a fortune. So Molly sent him along 
and began to put up prayers in the Iit- 
| tle chapel that her brother Mike would 
: soon be moved to send for her, too, an’ 
! not separate her fronf her darlin’. As 
j far as the darlin’ himself was concerned, 
} he was nothin’ but a great big omad- 
i haun of a boy with no more head on him 
i than a needle. 

“ However, that’s neither here nor 
there, an’ ye know how mothers are, 
anyway! Well, as I was sayin’, just as 
the car was about to start, along comes 
poor Molly. When she reached the side 
of the car she took my two hands in 
hers ant held them fast; the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, her Diack 
hair hung down over her red connemara 
cape, an’ her whole appearance was that 
i} of a wild woman. 

: “I don’t believe I told ye that when 
i the ship reached America the uncle 
missed meetin’ Danny, and the boy was 
as completely lost as though the earth 
opened an’ swallowed him. Father an’ 
me.were the first ones to leave Clogheen 
for America since Danny had been lost 
three months before. That was why 
Molly laid it on me to find Danny. I was 
onty a child at the time, an’ the memory 
of the mad light in the eyes of the crazed 
mother has never left me since. 









THE 








“*Catharine,’ she said, ‘Catharine 
Ducey, I lay it on you to find my son 
Danny for me! Sure, Catharine, ye were 
always a good little slip, and never 
missed your duty at the chapel, an’ ye 
wouldn’t be breakin’ a poor mother’s 
heart be not lookin’ for her boy. When 
ye get up in the mornin’ say, ‘I'll find 
Danny Donohue to-day,’ and when ye 
lie down at night say, ‘I'll find Danny 
Donohue to-morrow.’ 

“* Child, child, if ye’re made of flesh 
an’ blood an’ not of stone, do ye this 
thing for me!’ So she kept on ravin’ an’ 
talkin’, an’ finally the neighbors led her 
away, an’ I was fairly started on my 
way to America. 

“Father thought, like the rest of the 
family, I was goin’ there to better my 
condition, but I cared little for that. I 
was Molly Donohue’s messenger, an’ I 
was sent to find Danny. When we 
landed in America we went to my Uncle 
Neddy’s. Uncle Neddy, God rest his 
soul, was as kind an’ yet as shrewd a 
man as ever stood in two shoes, an’ he 
made money ‘hand over fist,’ as the 
sayin’ is. I’ve often wondered that he 
had any time left to work for himself, so 
busy was he lookin’ after all the friends 
that came from ‘home’ an’ findin’ them 
employment. Because of his great good 
nature his house became a great meetin’ 
place, an’ no one ever left it until I had 
asked him if he had ever seen or heard 
of Danny Donohue. No one had, an’ 
sometimes I was fain to give up hoping, 
an’ forced to believe that mayhap the 
the poor lad had fallen overboard. 

“An’ so the days went by until I'd 
been on this side a full year an’ was 
gettin’ such a big girl that Uncle Neddy 
said it was high time for me to be gettin’ 
serious, an’ he sent me over to St. Te- 
resa’s Church in Henry Street to prepare 
for my confirmation. 

“It was never Uncle Neddy’s way to 
show one the road, an’ leave him to foot 
for himself. He was never content un- 
less he took the wayfarer by the hand 
an’ went a piece of the path with him. 
It was this habit of doin’ more than bis 
share that made him buy me a complete 
outfit for confirmation. A friend of his 
measured me for the things, an’ a proud- 
er girl than me when I laid eyes on them 
layin’ spic an’ span on Aunt Liza's bed 
*twould be hard to find. 

“Tt was while I was examinin’ the 
tucks an’ lace on the white Swiss dress 
that I heard company come in an’ begin 
talking with Aunt Liza: I knew, directly 
I heard her voice, that it was Mrs. Hogan 
from Central Staten Island. In them 
days Central Staten Island was as far off 
as Albany is now, an’ the poor woman 
was dead tired with her long ride in the 
joltin’ farm wagon. I took small notice 
of what she was sayin’ until my ears 
caught the words ‘I’m from home me- 
self, an’ my name it’s Danny Donohue, 
an’ I’m from Tipperary, too.’ 

“With the spring of a young wildcat 
I was out in the kitchen an’ shakin’ the 
unfortunate woman as a cat shakes a 
mouse. ‘Say it again, ma’am!’ I 
screamed, ‘say it again!’ 

“*Glory be to Michael Joseph!’ says 
Mrs. Hogan. ‘ What ails the child?’ 


“ But I kept on shakin’ her an’ yellin’ 
‘Say it again—about Danny Donohue!’ 
So she saw that the easiest way was the 
best way, ah’ she told me all about it. 
It seems, as she drove past a large pond 
she spied three boys out rowin’ on it. 
There were two boys in one boat and one 
in another. The boats -bumped, one 
into the other, and the boys in them got 
mad. The biggest one said to his com- 
panion in the boat: ‘Mickey, I dare ye 
to go ashore and lick that red-headed 
spalpeen in the ould dug-out, for the 
honor of Tipperary. On’y I'm twict his 
size I'd do it meself.’ But before Mick- 
ey could reply ‘the boy in the other boat 
laid down his oars with a glad cry. 
* Faith,’ said he, ‘if ye’re from Tipperary, 
me fine bucko, ye can break the ould 
boat into bits for all I care. I'm from 
home meself, an” me name’s Danny 
Donohue, an’ all belongin’ to me are in 
Tipperary.” Then he climbed into the 
other boat, an’ the last Mrs. Hogan saw 
they were all talkin’ away sixteen to the 
dozen. 

“Well, Sir, I was like one possessed. 
I never doubted for a minute that this 
Danny Donohue was Molly’s boy, an’ I 
thought the heart in me would break for 
joy. There had never been a minute 
since I left home that I couldn't see her 
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The Finding of Danny Donohue 


wild black eyes searchin’ to see if I was 
true to the task she laid on me. Uncle 
Neddy, with the rare understandin’ 
that was his, knew that the determina- 
tion that filled my little body was at 
least twenty years older than I was, an’ 
he obeyed the woman I was goin’ to be 
when she told him she was goin’ to 
Staten Island an’ find Danny Donohue 
before the sun set that day. In vain did 
Aunt Liza an’ Mrs. Hogan point out 
that it might not be the same Danny 
Donohue at all, but merely a lad of the 
Same name. In vain did they represent 
to Uncle Neddy that the farm where the 
boy worked was at the extreme end of 
the island, and only to be reached by a 
lumberin’ old stage over muddy roads. 
He was most as keen to find Danny as I 
was—and I was that keen that neither 
fire nor water. would keep me back. 

“Well, the upshot of the matter was 
that Uncle Neddy got the exact direc- 
tions from Mrs. Hogan and took me over 
to Staten Island. Danny was stoppin’ 
at a place called Four Corners. It was 
quite a bit out, and the best Uncle could 
do was to cross the ferry with me and 
put me aboard a stage. We lumbered 
along for what seemed the best part of 
a day-and finally I was let out at a 
crossroads without even the shadow of 
a house in sight. The driver directed 
me, however, an’ I walked till I came 
to Travers’ place where Danny was sup- 
posed to be. The woman who came to 
the door looked fairly startled at the 
black-eyed, curly haired child who 
looked as if the weight of the world was 
resting on her shoulders. 

“*Ts he here, ma’am?’ I gasped. ‘Is 
who here?’ she answered primly. ‘ Dan- 
ny, ma’am. Danny Donohue, an’ is he 
red-headed an’ not much of a nose to 
speak of, ma’am?’ ; 

“*Danny Donohue. isn’t here,’ she 
snapped, ‘he was a godless lazy lout, an’ 
we gave him the sack this morning, we—’ 
but I didn’t wait to hear any more. ‘ Oh, 
you bad woman,’ I screamed, ‘to break 
Melly Donohue’s heart like this,” and 
with that I fainted dead away. The wo- 
man’s heart was soft enough in spite of 
her sharp tongue. She brought me in an’ 
tended to me and made me have some 
supper. Then she told me Danny had 
gotten a place on the next farm and 
promised faithfully to bring me there the 
next morning. Uncle Neddy had given 
me a letter to the people with whom 
Danny was supposed to be staying, in- 
closing money for my lodging, but Mrs. 
Travers refused to take it. 

“ Before cockcrow the next morning I 
had the poor woman out of her bed, and 
by 6 o’clock we were on our way to 
Danny’s place. To this day I can smell 
the dewy freshness of the grass an’ feel 
the softness of the early mornin’ breezes 
on my cheek, 

“Suddenly we turned a corner of the 
lane an’ came upon a field of haymakers. 
There, with a fork in his hand, tossin’ the 
hay into the wagon, was that ‘ redney 
buck’ of a Danny whistlin’ away with 
never a thought for the poor woman on 
the other side of the water who was 
wearin’ her heart out an’ losin’ her rea- 
son for a snub-nosed ‘leprichaun’ like 
him. 

“ Well, Sir, I was over the rail, that 
divided the lane from the road in two 
shakes of a lamb’s tail, an’ I started to 
scream at the top o’ my lungs. ‘ Danny 
Donohue, you bad villain of a boy! Come 
down off that wagon an’ give me a lock 
of your carroty hair to send home to your 
heart-broken mother!’ With that I 
whipped out a little scissors I had with 
me for the purpose an’ brandished it be- 
fore the astonished boy. Of course, he 
Jumped down off the wagon, an’ what 
do you think were the first words he 
said? Poor Danny, he wasn’t so bad for 
all his carelessness to Molly. 

, ““* Well,’ says he, ‘glory be to Michael 
Joseph, (that’s a sort of home-made 
swear that all Clogheen people use,) ‘if 
it isn’t Catharine Ducey, an’ prettier 
than ever,’ says he. (I told you he was 
always an omadhaun.) Before Danny 
got rid of me that day I had a gold dollar, 
(of his earniti’s,) a lock of Ais hair, an’ a 
scrap of a-letter in his own hand. All 
these I sent to Molly Donohue in care of 
my Uncle Jimmy, who still bided at 
home. Now, would you believe me when 
I tell you that when the news spread in 
the village that Danny was found, every 
man, woman, an’ child in the place took 
a holiday. It was some time before Molly 

































when she did her full senses came back 
almost at once. Goin’ out of her house 
into the street she knelt on the rough 
stones an’ prayed for me aloud. She asked 
that I be kept well an’ strong, an’ I’ve 


never had pain or ache; she asked that I 


might get a good husband, an’ a. better 
man than Henry Bohlen ‘never lived. 
Just before she rose from her knees she 
prayed that the last shillin’ might never 
leave my purse until the next had 
reached it, an’ I give you my word of 


honor it never has. Whenever the call 
comes for the money ‘tis there—not much 
of it, perhaps, but enough to prove that 
Molly’s prayers were answered. 5 


“What's that you say? I should have 


completed the romance by marryin’ 
Danny? Well, as to that, when Danny 
was tossin’ hay over in Staten Island 


there was a lad growin’ up for me in the 
Black Forest was worth twenty Dannys. 
“Dear me, ’tis a most train time. I'd 
better be hurryin’ if you're to get the 
five-thirty to the city. When I got back 
from Staten Island Uncle Neddy started 
@ subscription an’ brought Molly Doro- 
hue to this country, where she lived the 
happiest woman alive until the year the 
wee broke out. ’Twas after her death 
that Danny enlisted.” 
* And where is Danny now?” asked 
Saunders, reluctantly pulling himself to- 
gether preparatory to making his train. 
“Danny! Poor lad! He’s where he’s 
been this many a year, lying stiff an’ 
stark in a trench at Antietam. Poor Mol- 
ly’s son was no.coward. His hair was 
red, but so was his blood. Hold on a bit, 
man, are ye goin’ without the rent? 
Stand just where you are till I bring it 
out. There ’tis—do you know, when I 
make my will I think I'll leave you Mol- 
ly's blessin’!”’ 
MARY ‘DOBBINS PRIOR. 


Know What They Don’t Want. 
ID you know,” said the polite sales- 
D man, “that when people go shop- 
ping nowadays they take along 
| samples of the things they don’t want?” 

The customer professed incredulity. 

“ Well, they do,” reaffirmed the sales- 
man. “I presume it is a new wrinkle. 

| At any rate, I never heard of it till yes- 
terday. Along about noon a woman sat 
down by the counter and laid down two 
scraps of blue crépe. I supposed, of 
course, that she wanted something to 
match them, so I rooted around through 
the shelves till I'found the exact shades. 

““ This,’ said I, ‘is an excellent match.’ 

“The woman looked frightened. ‘Oh, 
then I don’t want it,’ she said. ‘Give me 
any other color except those two. That is 
why I brought these samples along. They 
are the two shades of blue that I cannot 
wear without looking like a fright, and I 
brought the samples so I wouldn't be 
fooled into buying another piece like 
them.’ 

“That struck me as being the limit. So 
far as my experience goes yesterday's 
customer was the first of her kind, but 
since she has set the fashion doubtless 
hosts of women will go shopping stuffed 
with samples of what they don’t want.” 





Nature Study. 
Miss Wood B. Literary—-What branch of 
nature study will be most fashionable this 


season, do you think? 
Librarian—The Family Tree. 
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Jimmie—Yes, de feller what give me dis ~ 
message says I should be back wid de 
auswer by dinner time sure! ord 
Wiltie—Gee, it must be a touch fer de 
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REVOLUTION in clothes is very 

gradual. Men's attire is most con- 

ventional, and it sometimes takes 
several years for any radical change to 
be effected. Just now, however, when 
one looks at the men on the street, at 
pfternoon functions, or at the opera, ball, 
or theatre in the evening, he will see 
that certain shades of differences have 
become absolute rules. A few years ago 
the white waistcoat was rather an ex- 
. ception than a general part of a man’s 
attire in the evening. Now one will 
searcely ever see a black waistcoat at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on a gala 
evening. A few seasons ago a number of 
men affected evening coats with velvet 
collars; nome of these are to be seen this 
Winter. The evening coat is of the very 
finest vicuna or evening dress cloth, and 
is finished with silk to the outer edge of 
the lapels, has very long and square 
tails. In fact, it is quite the opposite of 
the dress coat of eight years ago, which 
was rather a small garment, with a per- 
ceptible ‘waistline and an idea for the 
picturesque. 

The trousers going with the evening 
coat are about the same. They are wide 
but not voluminous. They fall straight 
from the hips and are braided down the 
side. Indeed, braid is so much in favor 
that a few of the evening coats have had 
braid on them, but these are ultra and 
not conservative. 

The white waistcoat is a torture unless 
it is perfectly fitting, and it is most ex- 
pensive, because it cannot, when soiled, 
be submitted to the tender mercies of 
the laundry. Sometimes it can serve if 
washed and rough dried, but not 
stretched. There is possibly one man out 
of twenty whose white evening waistcoat 
fits “like the paper on the wall,” and 
unless it does so it is absolutely useless. 
There is nothing so trying to the nerves 
as an ill-fitting white waistcoat. They 
are expensive, and some of the tailors 
refuse to make them for less than $20. 
A man who goes out frequently must 
certainly have at change of 
these, and enough for frequent and nec- 
essary changes cost more than the entire 


least one 


dress suit. 

The waistcoat may be double or single 
breasted, but the smartest of the 
former style, cut in a very low U shape. 
There are three butons or two rows of 
three buttons each set very close to the 
other. Buttons are generally of the 
same white material as the waistcoat, 
but many wear gold sets, which are en- 
graved with a monogram or crest. A 
few even have turquoises and jewels in- 
serted, but these are a vit too voyant. 
Many of the waistcoats are made of silk, 
and though very expensive in the begin- 
ning, are an economy in the end, because 
they save the laundry experiment, keep 
clean longer, and can be sent to a clean- 
er's when very much soiled. 


are 


The plain white shirt is de rigueur for 
evening dress. There is no change in 
this part of the costume. The shirt but- 
tons may be of pearl, gold, or white en- 
amel, though gold is not much worn now. 
Sleeve buttons generally match the shirt 
buttons. All dress shirts have high 
standing collars. A few men are having 
the wing collar introduced, but it 
a somewhat negligée appearance which 
is not particularly becoming. The tie is 
a square white linen lawn bow. The 
knot should be neither narrow nor wide, 
and the tie should not be starched. Even- 
ing gloves are white with white—never 
with black—stitching. 

With evening clothes patent leather 
pumps and black silk or fine lisle thread 
stockings are worn. 


gives 


The dinner coat is now seldom seen ex- 
cept in the house on informal occasions 
as when a man dines en famille, or 
He wears with it a 


when 
he goes to his club. 
black satin bow tie. It is equivalent to 
military undress, and except for the 
country or for country hotels in Summer, 
it is seldom seen. The idea that a black 
bow with evening dress is mourning is 
absurd. White practically just 
much mourning as is man 
should always wear the former on formal 
In France, where 
are put on for day 
and for affairs 
semi-state, a black bow 

The “ gibus,”’ or opera hat, is at preser 
under an eclipse, but these must 
or 
are very useful for the theatre 

There is no change in the frock coat for 
afternoon wear, except that 


1s as 


black, and a 
occasions. evening 
weddings, for 


of 


suits 


funerals, and 


State 


is never seen. 


sooner 


fashion, as they 


later come again in 


some are 


FS 
wee ete eel oe 


va a 
~ MAS 


quite elaborately braided or frogged. The 
one-buttoned frock coat so popular in 
London has not met with favor here. 

Trousers with a frock coat should be of 
some striped material, and the dark 
drabs and grays are still much in favor. 

The waistcoat is double breasted, either 
of the same material as the coat, or of 
silk or some fancy weave. White duck 
waistcoats are very popular, and even 
nankeen ones are worn by those who 
wish to be very English. Many of the 
new waistcoats are made quite high, 
with pointed collar, and the coats are 
cut so as to button—that is, the first 
button—slightly beneath the top of the 
waistcoat, allowing the latter to show. 
The white edging, which was very fash- 
jonable some years ago and which one 
sees in many photographs of King Ed- 
ward, has come back in fashion once 
more. 

Park suits are also worn in the after- 
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noon, the material being of dark gray or | 


drab, with a semi-frock, semi-morning 
coat cut, made in slightly at the waist, 
and with long, narrow, tapering tails. 

There is not so much prejudice as ex- 
isted formerly in the wearing of the 
turn-down all-around collars with frock 
or park svits. 
seen a great deal last year. , Phe 
noon searfs or cravats are of two kinds, 
the puffed Ascot and the four in hand. 
Many of the latter are wider and with a 
larger bow knot than formerly. The 
puffed scarfs come in different combi- 
nations of black and gray and purple 
and some of the old effects in broad con- 
trasting stripes are seen. The four-in- 
hands are dull green and brick dust or 
cardinal red, black, and dove gray. The 
stickpin is now inserted in the apron 
some little distance below the bow knot. 
Owing to the low cut of the waistcoats 
and the low first button of ‘the frock, 
morning, or cutaway coat, the tie can be 
seen for half its length at least. 

Gloves are of dark brown kid or gray 
suéde or undressed reindeer. Some men 
are again wearing white kid gloves with 
afternoon attire, but it is not considered 
in the very best of taste, 

Sticks are of malacca, with silver tops. 
The wood should be dark and highly pol- 
ished and very light in weight. ~ 

Black leather buttoned boots with 
rounded toes are worn universally in 
town. Spats are also seen a great deal, 
especially with afternoon dress. 

The top hat of the season is very ugly. 
It is straight up and down, with a nar- 
row brim and a flat crown. It has almost 
the shape of one of the old-time funnels 
or “‘chimneys” on a _ locomotive. One 
may see exactly the same hats in Cruik- 
shank’s later illustrations or in those 
which Thackeray made for “‘ Pendennis,” 
“The Newcomes,” and “‘ The Adventures 
of Philip.” 

Many men do not change the shape of 
their top hats, but have them made from 
the same block, and for short, fat persons 
the hats of last season are far more be- 
coming than those worn this year. 

The derby has rather a high bell crown. 
A few brown derbies were worn in the 


On ‘he contrary, thoy Were | 
after- | 


Autumn, with brown tweed or homespun 
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sack suits. For this latter class of attire 
there are many kinds of tweeds, home- 
spuns, and cheviots. Brown has come 
back for a stay. The new shades are 
more nearly olive than the deep tints. 

Although the most comme il faut hand- 
kerchief is of plain white, with a narrow 
hemstitched border and plain embroid- 
ered initials, many fancy creations in 
plaids of green and olive and brown and 
madras effects are seen. 

Pocketbooks are made of pigskin or 
of black leather, with silver or gold cor- 
ners, and the initials stamped, instead of 
in a silver monogram. Cigarette cases 
are of silver and gold and pigskin. In 
fact, the many articles of this latter fab- 
ric are considered very smart indeed. 
The English pocketbooks are of pigskin, 
stamped with initials and lined with 
brown, watered silk. There is an inner 
compartment for bills which can be 
placed lengthwise and then folded, and 
also places for stamps and small coin, 
and the entire pocketbook is so small and 
flat that it ean be carried in the inner 
breast pocket without disturbing the con- 
tour of the coat. 

Belts are worn by men who are [n- 
clined to obesity. These are placed over 
the stomach and have something of the 
effect of stays. They give a straight fig- 
vre and allow clothes to fit without a 
wrinkle. 

The rain coat is worn a great deal for 
mild weather. The belted overcoat is 
rather a popular garment just now, but 
like the gored affairs of last Winter it 
has been imitated in cheap goods and 
will not last long. The melton Chester- 
field frock overcoat in black or blue, with 
velvet collar, is always smart. There are 
a few grays made very long, almost like 
an ulster. The material is a pepper and 
salt mixed cheviot, finished with olive 
green velvet collars. 


Treubles of a Good Samaritan. 

Es COURSE, know that Fifth 
Avenue stage etiquette requires 
that the passengers sitting in the 

*front seats shall pass the fares forward 

from those passengers in the rear and 
place them in the box,” said a lawyer 
the other day. ‘“‘ While this rule does not 
always apply to the male passenger, who 
is usually thought to be able to take care 
of himself, it is a courtesy that is inva- 
riably extended where a woman is con- 
cerned, as it is a very trying undertak- 
ing for her to make her way along the 
narrow space between the knees of the 
passengers in a crowded, jolting coach 
and then deposit her fare. 

“ Having all these things in mind, I 
gallantly offered to obtain change for a 
dollar bill which a young woman with 
two children passed to me the other day 
as I sat in the furthest end of a crowded 
stage going up town. Upon receiving the 
sealed envelope stamped ‘one dollar’ 
from the driver, I opened it, which is also 
the proper thing, took out three fares— 
15 cents—and placed them in the box. 
Then, without looking at the remainder, 
I passed it over to the young woman. 


you 
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She took the Change in her open hand 
and began to count it. As I glanced at 
the coins I saw that there was a quar- 
ter missing. I looked around the floor 
of the stage and ‘picked up the envelope 
that had contained the change, but there 
was no sign of the missing twenty-five- 
cent piece, By this time the attention of 
everybody in the stage was: attracted, 
and I became the embarrassed recipient 
of many curious looks and cool stares. 
They all looked at me as if they were 
thinking: ‘ Well, this is a new scheme to 
get maney.’ 
-“I said to the young woman: ‘I am 
afraid there has been a mistake made in 
the change originally put in the envelope, 
but if you will allow me I would be glad 
to make up the difference. She replied, 
very coldly: ‘Oh, I could not think of 
such a thing.’ Then she turned her head 
to look out of the window with an ex- 
pression on her face which, properly in- 
terpreted, meant: ‘I am sure that man 
has taken my 25 cents.’ I then Said: 
‘The only way the mistake can be recti- 
fled is by going to the company’s offices, 
which are at Eighty-ninth Street. I will 
go with you and make sure you get your 
correct change.’ She made no reply to 
this, and I sat there with everybody gap- 
ing at me, as uncomfortable as one could 
be under the circumstances, but deter- 
mined to see the affair through. 
, Another most provoking feature was 
the fact that I had a pressing engage- 
ment, which I was then on my way to 
meet. Passenger after passenger got out, 
until by the time the stage reached Sev- 
enty-second Street no one was left in the 
stage but the young woman, the children, 
and myself. There was no use of us both 
| going to the office, so I said to her: ‘ You 
need not go to the office. I will attend 
to that, so you had better take this quar- 
ter and I will get it again from the com- 
pany.’ Well, she took it, signaled the 
driver to stop, and then got out without 
a single word to say she was sorry to 
have caused me so much trouble or any- 
thing else. I was now thoroughly exas- 
perated, and I resolved to get that quar- 
ter from the company if it took the rest 
of the night. Upon arriving at the of- 
fice I explained the occurernce to the 
man in charge, and he at once made 
gcod the amount, although he said mis- 
takes were seldom made in the change 
envelopes, which indeed is the fact. 

“I missed my engagement by just one 
hour as a result of my attempt to play 
the Good Samaritan, and made up my 
mind that in the future young women 
will have to get their own change, so far 
as I am concerned. But I suppose I 
shall weaken at the very first opportu- 
nity. Everybody else does.” 

Another Hopeless Quest. 
OOR Diogenes! 
| P Reincarnated, he bore his lan- 
tern through the great American 
cities. The story of despair was written 
in his face. 

“Still looking for the honest man?” 
inquired a reporter, who had nosed him 
out for a beat. 

“No,” said Diogenes sadly, “ my quest 
now is for the unindicted official.” 

Whereat he wept bitterly, in abject 
hopelessness. 


Expressive. 
Myrtilla is tall and uncommonly pretty, 
The sort of a girl called a “‘ peach; ”’ 
Her figure creates so much talk in the city, 
I term it a figure of speech. 


THE PARSIFAL DRESS SUIT—No Patents. 
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ebrated at all of the leading Fifth 

Avenue clubs with a bowl of punch 
on the night before and good resolutions 
following the next day. Although there 
were sO many counter-attractions in the 
suburbs and so many house parties going 
on at various places, it was quite remark- 
able to find what a good showing the 
clubs made during the holidays. All the 
employes are very happy, as the Christ- 
mas. money has been collected and dis- 
tributed. ‘There was at several of the 
clubs more than $4,000 to be divided. Al- 
though there are the usual rumors of ex- 
tra assessments at some of the clubs, the 
general outlook for next year is good. 
Many of the organizations have their 
annual meetings and elections this 
month, and at all of the principal Fifth 
Avenue clubs, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, there are good waiting lists. The 
election at the Calumet Club will take 
place at the end of January. This club 
resumed two years ago the initiation fee, 
and it has quite a list of candidates for 
membership. ‘The election there will be 
for Governors whose terms expire this 
coming year. 


‘Te coming of the new year was cel- | members of the Opera Club were obliged 


*,* 


The Democratic Club celebrated the 
Tammany victory by a reception to the 
then Mayor-elect on Tuesday evening, an 
account of which has already appeared 
in the news columns of THE Times. There 
is little doubt that the Democratic Club 
will be one of the abiding places of the 
new administration. The club already 
has taken on again that air of prosperity 
that was somewhat dimmed_ by the 
events of the past two years. Applica- 
tions for membership are now pouring 
in and the club is very prosperous. 

°,° 

The dinner for the retiring Mayor will 
be given at the University Club by 
George .L. Rives. Mr. Low, as already 
announced, sails shortly for Europe. 
There are also plans for dinners at the 
City and the Republican Club. In fact, 
at this time of the year the retiring poli- 
ticlans are wined and fed as freely as 
those who are coming into their laurels. 
The very smart clubs have not had the 
chance for many of the offices, and poli- 
tics is more or less of a tabooed question 
at luncheon and dinner, as well as at the 
long sessions in the evenings. 

*,* 

James Gerard, who gets one of the fat 
plums, fs one of the best-known clubmen 
in New York and a shining light in soci- 
ety. It has been said that before he was 
married he could not enter a ballroom 
without an absolute avalanche of ma- 
trons and mammas rushing at him and 
beseeching him in chorus to come and 
dine. He married, it will be remembered, 
Miss Daly, the daughter of the late Mar- 
cus Daly, and has now a very large fort- 
,une at his command. He is one of the 
few society men who worked by day 
and danced by night, and his career— 
which has been brilliant—has been also 
the result of his own efforts. His father 
was a well-known lawyer, and the fam- 
ily have been prominent for generations 
in New York. The Union and the other 
fashionable clubs feel that they have a 
very excellent political representative in 
“ Jimmie" Gerard. 


At Lakewood the Country Club has 
had a series of entertainments. “ Parsi: 
fal” was lectured upon, and this was 
followed by dinners and bridge and other 
entertainments lasting into the new 
year. On New Year's Day there were 
games and squash and many dinners. 
This club has filled the really long-felt 
want, and these who went to Lakewood 
in former years appreciate much this in- 
novation. No matter how attractive a 
hotel may be, there is still something to 
be desired, and a club fills the bill 
George Gould has been most energetic 
and untiring in his efforts to make the 
club a success, and he has succeeded. 

%* 

The number of clubmen at the “ Parsi- 
fal” performance was few. There were 
more in the evening than during the aft- 
ernoon. The burning questien of how to 
dress was solved by absence. Several of 
the clubs arranged attractive dinners for 
the men, but the only one which was 

largely patronized was the Metropolitan, 
where a great number of the “ Parsifai”’ 


-to pay an extra sum for their seats, but 
they came to the front most loyally. In 
fact, there was not an empty chair in the 
omnibus box, and the majority sat 
through the afternoon as well as the 
evening performance. Of the younger 
men in society there were only a very 
few here and there. Rawlins Cottenet, 
who is one of the most musical of the 
Hempstead set, was in his usual place. 
Marshall Kernochan, who is also very 
musical, and Col. John Jacob Astor and 
Robert Goelet were present during the 
entire performance. This was also true 
of Perry Belmont and T. Sanford Beatty. 
The orchestra chairs saw more of the 
clubmen than the parterre boxes, and 
there was no visiting. Many of the men 
felt that “ Parsifal’’ was a solemn sub- 
ject, and in wearing evening clothes ap- 
proached it with reverence. They wore 
black instead of white evening waist- 


coats. 


* 

George Stebbins, who married Miss 
Candler, is a member of several New 
York clubs, including the Calumet. He 
has made extensive explorations in Yuca- 
tan and Central America, and is an au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to that 
part of the country. He has also been 
much interested in the development of 
North East Harbor, and has one of the 
most comfortable and delightful cottages 
at that resort. Last Summer he gave 
some very interesting lectures on Yuca- 
tan at Bar Harbor for the benefit of 
local charities, 

*,* 

The Automobile Club had a very inter- 
esting smoker on Tuesday evening last. 
J. Dunbar Wright has been asked to re- 
peat his lecture given in these rooms 
some weeks ago, which proved such a 
good feature of the entertainment of that 
evening. Mr. Wright is going abroad 
very soon to trayel again in Southern 
lands.” Cortland Bishop, who has writ- 
ten several interesting articles and an 
excellent book on automobiling, has pre- 
pared a very good road map of the 
Berkshires for the use of motorers. Mr. 
Bishop is a member of the Knickerbocker 


and other clubs. 


De Courcy Forbes is one of the few 
Americans who have the entrée of many 
of the Paris clubs. He is a member of 
several of the most fashionable. He is 
a brother-in-law of the Duc de Praslin, 
and divides his time between Paris and 
New York. He is at present in Paris, 
and he is to go later to the Riviera. He 
always returns for the races in New 
York and for the Newport season. 

*,* 

Frank H. Partridge, who succeeds 
Charles L. Guy on the Board of Educa- 
tion, is a member of the Union League, 
the Republican Club, the New York 
Yacht, and various Revolutionary socie- 
ties. He is an electrician by profession 
and a New Yorker by birth. 


James A. Renwick of Flushing, ‘who 
succeeds Commissioner Rossiter on the 
Board of Education, is a very popular 
clubman. He belongs to the University, 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian, and other or- 
ganizations, and was graduated from Co- 
lumbia in 1875. He lives at The Oaks at 
Flushing, and married Miss Biodget. 


The rumor that the Rutherfurd Stuy- 
vesant house, at the corner of Fifteenth 
Street and Second Avenue, is to be pulled 
down has been of much interest to many 
property holders, owing to the policy of 
the Rutherfurd family never to sell their 
possessions. A few years ago they de- 
parted from this tradition, and the old 
outhouses on Fourteenth Street were 
sold and the one spot of green on that 
part of that thoro fare was turned 
into tenements with shops underneath. 
Ohe misses the little farmhouses, which 
had been tenants’ cottages on the old 
Stuyvesant te, and also the wells 
with the sweep, and the decayed sum- 
merhouses. The sale of the Evarts resi- 
dence last year was another blow to thé 

The house was pulled 
down and a row of very ugly tenements 
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daughter, Mrs. Schieffelin, lives with her. 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant has sold his 
house, and it will be demolished in the 
Spring to make way for a business build- 
ing of some kind. The old Hamilton 
Fish house is now the Morgan Hospital. 
In the Stuyvesant house is the famous 
observatory, filled with memories of the 
Stuyvesants, Chanlers, Rutherfurds, and 
other old New York families. 
*,* 

Dr. Russell Bellamy, who has been ap- 
pointed Captain and Assistant Surgeon 
of Squadron A, N. G. N. Y., is a Southern 
man. He has been a member of the 
squadron for eight years and belongs to 
the City Club and the Southern Society. 
He married Miss Constance Trenholm. 

*,* 

There is a general rejoicing among the 
younger set over news of the convales- 
cence of Peter Gerry, who was jaken ill 
at Seattle with typhoid fever. His 
father, mother, sisters, and brother are 
with him. Peter Gerry, although very 
young, is a general favorite. He is 
clever and amusing and full of fun. He 
seems the very life of the house, and he 
has many club friends. He belongs to 
the Knickerbocker and other organiza- 
tions, is an excellent whip, and proficient 
in all out-of-door sports, 

*,* 

Charles L. F. Robinson is going to re- 
side permanently in Newport in future. 
Mr. Robinson was for some years Rear 
Commodore of the New York Yacht Club. 
He is talked of for the Colonelcy 
of the Newport Artillery. The annual 
election of the company will be held in 
April. Mr. Robinson has for years made 
his Summer residence at Newport. He 
belongs to the Union, the University, the 
Racquet, and numerous other clubs in 
this city. He was graduated from Yale 
in 1895 and married Mjss Elizabeth 
Beach. 

*,* 

J. W. Castles, who is to make his home 
in this city, is one of the best-known 
clubmen in New Orleans. He is the Pres- 
ident of a leading bank and at the head 
of a large business firm. He married 
Miss Eshelman, the daughter of Col. and 
Mrs. Frank Eshelman and a cousin of 
Mrs. George Spencer Eastwick of this 
city. Mrs. Castles’s mother was a Miss 
Leverich, and she has many relatives 
in New York. Mr. and Mrs. Castles will 
make their home this Winter at the 
Plaza Hotel. They will either purchase 
or build a house later. 

o,¢ 

Lindsey Russell, who is the founder of 
the Pilgrims’ Society, arrives here from 
England this week. He has been visiting 
M. and Mme. de Navarro at Broadway. 
Mr. Russell and his society intend to 
give a dinner for Ambassador Durand 
in the near future. 


The club spirit has rapidly gained in 
the Riviera and in the East. The English 
started it and the Americans have aided 
them. Golf clubs are everywhere, and 
now there is fox hunting three times a 
week at Biarritz. Pau, of course, is one 
of the oldest fox hunting resorts on the 
Continent. The hunt at Rome has be- 
come very popular during the last few 
years, and there is one to be established 
at Cairo and another at Assoun. At Men- 
ton, where invalids more or less abound, 
there is the milder croquet club, and the 
list of members shows many New York 
and English names. The December Han- 
dicap was played there with great suc- 
cess. There is also a lawn tennis club 
at Menton, where there was a New 
Year's handicap. At Cannes there is a 
golf club—which is very smart—and the 
Union at the same place is one of the 
most notable clubs on the Riviera. The 
Grand Duke Michael is one of the more 
prominent members. At Naples the paper 
chase club has been having some very 
interesting meets, 

°° 

Dr: John Herbert Claiborne, who is a 
member of the University, Calumet, and 
other clubs in this city, is much inter- 
ested in the festivities in the South cele- 
brating the centennial anniversary of 
the Louisiana Purchase. Dr, Claiborne 
came from one branch of the famous 
Claiborne family, and married a distant 
cousin, Miss Marie L. Claiborne of New 
Orleans, who is a IIneal descendant of the 


famous Governor of Louisiana, Charles | heritance will 


F. Claiborne of New Orleans, who is a 
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member of the Historical Society in that 
city and the sixth of the name in lineal 
descent from the first Governor of Louis- 
jana, was chosen at the celebration in 
New Orleans to read the famous message 
of his ancestor announcing the formal 
transfer of Louisiana from France to the 
United States. It will be remembered 
that the widow of Gov. Claiborne after- 
ward married John R. Grymes, the fam- 
ous lawyer, who settled on Staten Island. 
She was the grandmother of the Mar- 
quise de Mores. 
*,° 

The National Arts Club will have one of 
its annual exhibitions this coming week. 
There will be a number of paintings 
shown by prominent American artists. 
The National Arts Club continues its en- 
tertainments during the season, and the 
Saturday afternoon teas held there are a 
most delightful feature of the Winter. 

s,* 

In a recent paragraph referring to the 
Villard heirs it was stated that Mr. Os- 
waid Villard was unmarried. He was 
married within the last eighteen months 
to Miss Sanford, the ceremony being 
quite a notable affair. 

*,° 

Ardsley rivaled Tuxedo last week, and 
there was a New Year's Eve ball which 
was very largely attended. It is more 
and more the custom for suburban cluos 
to give New Year's dances. These at- 
tract to the neighborhood quite a number 
of people from town. There were also 
dances at the Meadow Brook and Cedar- 
hurst Clubs. 


Made Her Own Bargain. 


"THERE were three of them, and they 
were charming young things of the 
matinée girl variety. They had 

bright eyes and rosy cheeks, and they 

were all talking at once, as is character- 
istic of their type. A Greek florist poked 

a bunch of violets under the nose of the 

prettiest. 

* Fina violet,” he cooed. 
on lady dress.” 

“They are pretty,” 
thing. “How much?” 

The Greek smiled with courtly grace. 

“To lofely lady a-twenta cent.” 

“Three for seventy-five?” asked the 
girl with lightning calculation. 

“Three for a-seventy-five if my lady 
say so,” said the Greek with humility. 

The bargain was clinched, and the 
three young things were arranging the 
blossoms among their furs when one, 
who had been wearing a rather puzzled 
expression for a few minutes, suddenly 


“ Looka nice 


said the young 


“ Ruth, it oughtn’t to have amounted 
to seventy-five cents. Didn't he say 
twenty cents apiece?” 

There was an awful silence while the 
three young things laboriously worked 
the problem out in mental arithmetic. 
Then Ruth, with her cheeks all aflame, 
turned to the smiling Greek, 


“You've overcharged me,” she said. 


“It ought only to have been sixty cents.” - 


But the Greek’s smile only broadened. 

“The lady mada her owna bargain,” 
he said with a Chesterfieldian wave of 
his hand. 

Which being quite true, the three 
young things had nothing more to say; 
but somehew, quite suddenly, as it were, 
all the sweetness had gone from the 
flowers, 


infallible Signs. 


OUR house destroyed by fire signi- 
fies a change of residence. 
aad 


Throwing stones into the windows of 
strange houses brings misfortune, 
*,* 
Slipping on a banana pee! is bad luck if 
both feet leave the pavement. 
*,* 
Your collar button rolling under the 
dresser is a sign of approaching anger. 
*,* 
Don’t break your leg on Friday unless 
you wish to regret it. 
*,* 
Being run over by a trolley car signi- 
fies withdrawal from business, 


A ‘peuy person receiving a large in- 


experience a change of — 


Clad 
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E were ail invited to Aunt Caro- 
line’s to dinner on the Tuesday 
between Christmas and New 

Year's. This was a family compromise 
arranged diplomatically so that we 
might go to Uncle Solomon's to dinner 
on New Year’s Day, and because Uncle 
Solomon was one to be indulged even 
more than Aunt Caroline. There were a 
lot of us, and when Uncle Solomon Van 
Courtland announced that he was to 
give a family dinner, and appointed the 
day, the invitation amounted to a royal 
decree. Not one of the family dared to 
make another engagement. The great 
mansion was to be thrown open in our 
honor, and the old silver which was the 
envy of every woman in the family was 
to be in evidence, as well as the china 
that had not been taken from the shelves 
in more than twenty-five years, not in 
fact since he laid his wife to rest in 
Greenwood. 


There were four families of us, and 
we had all decided that the invitation 
was a tremendous departure, and the oc- 
casion one not to be ignored. Uncle Sol- 
omon was old and gouty and not alto- 
gether an unforbidding personality, for- 
midable to every one except his valet 
and the steward of the club where he 
lived the most of the time. Of course we 
felt sorry for him in his loneliness, and 
we invited him to our functions, know- 
ing that when he came he would put a 
damper on things by expressing his con- 
trary, crotchety opinions in the auto- 
cratic manner that brooked no disputing. 
We were all booked for the New Year's 
dinner at Uncle Solomon's. 

Aunt Caroline’s dinner on Tuesday 
Was an.uncompromising bore, but Aunt 
Caroline was also not to be ignored. 
Now, suppose for an instant that any 
one of us should “regret” her dinner! 
What!—and then meet her at Uncle Sol- 
omon’s on New Year’s Day? It was not 
to be thought of. It was a two o'clock 
affair, too, cutting into the heart of the 
day and rendering it useless for anything 
else. But Aunt Caroline was something 
of a personage, also, although not formi- 
dable and obstinate like her brother 
Solomon—that is to say, not as a gen- 
eral thing. Obstinacy may be a fault 
and yet not be a habit. 


Fifteen minutes before two found us 
assembled in Aunt Caroline's mansion in 
one of the cross streets just east of 
upper Fifth Avenue. There was Cousin 
Maria, who had missed an important 
board meeting in order to be there, and 
Cousin Henry, who had sent hasty re- 
grets to the Hunt Club, where he 
expected for a day’s sport, and four oth- 
er cousins who whispered together with 
frowns on their brows, and myself, who 
am gan adaptable persen and unattached 
We are none of us very young, either, 
and yet neither are we so old 
old as we shall be when we have lived 
longer. There is always some comfort to 
be derived on the subject of age, if we 
only know where to look for it. As a 
family we are clannish, reminis- 
cence is one of the charms of our com- 
ing together on special occasions such as 
this was, the Tuesday before New Year's 
dinner at Aunt Caroline's. 


was 


well, so 


and 


As a function it was splendid. The 
hostess was a picture of stately dignity 
presiding at the head of the table, her 
beautiful aristocratic face framed in the 
whitest of hair. She was atffred in her 
velvet gown and point toilet 
which assured us that she regarded the 
occasion as one of great honor to her 
guests. We were lingering over 
coffee after the butler and his aids had 
been dismissed when Aunt Caroline 
called attention to herself, motioning 
that she had something to say. 


lace, a 


our 


“T received a very peculiar letter this 
morning,” she said impressively, when all 
was still. “It is really most remarkable. 
I cannot in the least understand it, and 
so I put it aside to read to you at the 
present time, just after dinner, when we 
have time to discuss it. Do any of you 
know anything about Dorothy Harmon? 
I haven't of her in certainly 
twenty-five years, not since she married 
against every one’s judgment and went 
away to some foreign land. Where was 
it? Does anv one know?” 

“TI had a letter, 
omon, ignoring his sister’s queries; 
most remarkable letter, and I have it in 
my pocket; but I declare I should never 
have thought of it if you hadn't men- 


heard 


too,” said Uncle Sol- 
“a 
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tioned it,” and the old gentleman pro- 
duced several letters, from which he se- 
lected the one in question and drew it 
from its envelope. ‘ 

“Remarkable thing,” said Cousin 
Henry; “but I. received a letter, too, 
signed Dorothy Harmon, and I have it 
here.” 

“T had one myself,” said Cousin Ma- 
ria, “‘a most remarkable letter.” 

“And I, too, had one,” said I, “and 
mine was more than interesting.” 

“TI will read mine first,” said Aunt 
Caroline, adding, “ Really, I never ex- 
pected to serve such a pléce de résist- 


“ance as this,” and with a smile she ad- 


justed her eyeglasses and read the fol- 
lowing: 


My Dear Aunt Caroline: 

I am very much in need of a beautiful 
tailor-made suit having a silk lining, size 36 
bust, length of skirt 46 inches, waist meas- 
ure 23 inches. I feel sure that you will 
love to send it to me, so, thanking you in 
advance, and wishing you a Happy New 
Year, I am your affectionate neice, 

DOROTHY HARMON. 
Ten Eyck Studios, New York City, Dec. _28. 

“Now what do you think of that? I 
ask, was there ever anything approach- 
ing it in your entire experience?” 

“But wait till you hear mine,” said 
Uncle Solomon? “‘ yours is easy compared 
to mine. Just listen to this: 

Dear Uncle Solomon: 

I am in need of a home. I haven't any. 
I only have a tea.cup and a place to hang 
my hat. I have a pillow also. and that's 
about all. Kindly send me a farm by re- 
turn mail. Or a trip to Europe. Anything 
large and munificent will be gratefully re- 
ceiyed; with many wishes for Happy New 
Years by your affectionate niece, 

DOROTHY HARMON. 
Ten Eyck Studios, Dec. 28, New York City. 


“That's rather plain and to the point. 
And it sounds like Dorothy, too, but it 
hardly seems probable,” and the old gen- 
tleman removed his spectacles thought- 
fully. “I wonder what became of her. 
It must be all of twenty-five years ago 
that she left this country for India. It 
was a crime. I said so at the.time, and 
I repeat it. If I had had anything to do 
with it, Dorothy should never have 
gone, but—” 

Uncle Solomon was drifting away into 
the past, only to be called back by Aunt 
Caroline. 

“Dorothy Van Courtland used to be a 
well-bred woman, but doubtless marry- 
ing beneath her and living for years in 
a heathen land have had a degenerating 
effect upon her. The letters we have 
heard so far certainly are an evidence of 
it. What did you find in your letter, 
Henry?” she asked, turning to her favor- 
ite nephew. 

“ Whatever 
she seems to 
Henry as he unfolded his letter and read 
the following: 


circumstances are, 
said Cousin 


her 


have ideas,” 


Dear Cousin Henry: 

I need money, as I have none at present. 
Kindly send me two hundred dollars by 
return mail Thanking you, wishing 
you a Happy New Year, I am, 

Your affectionate cousin, 
DOROTHY HARMON. 
Ten Eyck Studios, New York, Dec. 28. 


and 


“ Well, did you ever!” exclaimed Aunt 
Caroline. 

“TI rather like 
mented Cousin Henry. 
sume the attitude of a 
does she?” 

“If you want an example of pure bra- 
my let- 
re- 


her frankness,” 
“She doesn’t as- 


com- 


poor relation, 


please give attention to 
Cousin Maria. “I 
It read like this: 


vado, 
ter,” said 
member mine. 


can 


Dear Cousin Maria: 

Will you please send me a diamond ring 
for New Year's? I had a diamond 
ring in my life. Thanking you, and wish- 
ing you a Happy New Year, I am, 

Affectionately yours, 
DOROTHY HARMON. 
Ten Eyck Studios, New York, Dec. 28. 


never 


It can't be Doro- 
lost reason,” 


“Most remarkable! 
thy, unless has 
said Aunt Caroline, 
flush of indignation 
placid face. “Are there 
ters?” 

“T have one,” said I. ‘ And, more than 
all, I have looked her up. I went to the 
Ten Eyck Studios before I came here.” 

This bit of information was followed 
by many exclamations, and I became the 
centre of attention. However, I had lit- 
tle to offer, for my visit to my not over- 
modest kinswoman had been fruitless, as 


her 
with a wholesome 
upon her usually 
any 


she 


more let- 


I had not found her, and so I informed 
my eager listeners. ‘‘ My letter, too, is 
interesting. I-haven't it. here; but I 
know it by heart. It reads like this: 


Dear Cousin: 

Kindly send me a set.of furs. The 
weather is growing colder, and I am not 
accustomed to cold weather. s Iam quite 
tall, I am partial to a stole, d I also pre- 
fer a large muff—a very large muff. I 
have no furs. I never have had furs in my 
life. Thanking you in advance and wishing 
you a Happy New Year, I remain, 

Your affectionate cousin, 
DOROTHY HARMON. 
Ten Eyck Studios, New York, Dec, 28. 


“What are you going to do?” asked 
Aunt Caroline. 

“TI thought I would send her the furs,” 
I said. ‘‘Such was my intention. If she 
needs them, she should have them. Even 
if Dorothy Van Courtland Harmon has, 
as you suggest, parted with her reason, 
she should be kept warm, and so I con- 
cluded to respond to the request.” 

“A bully good idea!” exclaimed Cousin 
Henry with such emphasis that Aunt 
Caroline raised her well-bred eyebrows. 
“IT think I'll do the same. A neatly ex- 
pressed requisition upon me for a check 
for two hundred shall not phase me— 
and, by Jove, I'll send her the check by 
mail to-morrow!” 

“You said she was not at home when 
you called?” said Aunt Caroline, ad- 
dressing me. 

I assented, adding that I had found 
the janitor of the building, and had been 
informed by him that there was such a 
person as Dorothy Harmon, that she 
was a tall, and, according to his judg- 
ment, a most engaging person to look 
upon. : 

“TI remember her well,” said Uncle 
Solomon, “ tall and straight—by all odds 
the flower of the family—and if she 
had not married that fanatic and gone 
off with him to some infernal place down 
near the equator, where it was never in- 
tended that White folks should live, she 
might have—” 

“What are you going to do, Uncle 
Sol?” interrupted Cousin Henry. ‘“* What 
was it she demanded of you—a farm or 
something?” 


“T guess it'll bear looking into,” said 


the old gentleman reflectively. ‘‘ She’s a 
Van Courtland, no matter what she’s 
done. Maybe she’s got some sense by 
this time.” 

*“* More likely she’s lost what little she 
once had,” said Aunt Caroline, who 
looked at the affair in a practical, con- 
fashion, regarding the letters 
as the most questionable missives she 
had ever heard of. But the attraction 
of mystery was not one to resist, even 
for conservative Aunt Caroline, and 
while she disapproved, she nevertheless 
whispered in my ear before I left that 
she would drive around for me the fol- 
lowing morning, and we would go to the 
Ten Eyck Studios and investigate our 
peculiar kinswoman. 


servative 


It was about eleven o’clock the next 
day when we rang the bell of the apart- 
bearing the name of “ Harmon 
Morton.” The door was opened by 
a comely young woman who, gowned in 
pinafore, and carrying a palette 


ment 
and 


a huge 
in her hand, at once gave us the impres- 
sion that she was an artist. 

‘We are looking for Mrs. Harmon,” 
said my aunt in her well-modulated 
tone, which once so formal and 
so well-bred. 

“Miss Harmon lives here,”’ was the re- 
sponse, and she bade us enter, explaining 


was at 


in a frank manner that the studio was 
department of home and work- 
shop in room. Miss Harmon 


expected in at any moment, and so we 


every 
one was 
sat down to wait. 
This time 
recognized 
Mrs. 


another ring at the door bell. 
Uncle We 
his voice at once as he inquired for 
Dorothy Van Courtland Harmon. 
** Miss not Mrs. 
Harmon,” was the response, the same as 
to us. 
But 
was 


it was Solomon. 


Harmon lives here, 


Uncle that it 
Mrs. Harmon he wished to 
Then he inquired how old this Miss Har- 
mon was. 

““My friend is about twenty, I think, 
Sir.” 


“Twenty! 


Solomon persisted 


see. 


Twenty old! Well, 
I declare! This certainly is a case for 
investigation. Not home? Very 
I'l wait till she comes,” and in he strode, 
pounding the floor with his walking stick 


years 


well. 


;} turned up at 


Presently there was | 


in a menacing fashion he had, and add- 
ing as he saw us, “ Well I’ll be bound!” 

Uncle Solomon seated himself and pro- 
ceeded to look about hfm with interest. 
It was the usual studio, the walls cov- 
ered with sketches, the draperies in cozy 
corners, the bits of color, the rugs on 
the floor, the screen behind which. all 
sorts of culinary triumphs were evolved, 
the table that folded into a high-backed 
settle when not in use as a table, and the 
couches banked up with gayly hued pil- 
lows. é 

“What kind of a place do you call 
this, anyhow?” asked Uncle Solomon 
finally, when he had taken in all the de- 
tails of the apartment. 


“ This is a studio, Sir,’’ replied the art- 
ist in the pinafore, smiling and looking 
away from her easel where she was at 
work. ‘“‘ We work, live, cook, keep house, 
eat, sleep, and entertain right here in 
this one room. I’m so sorry that Doro- 
thy is out. She will be sosorry. You are 
her kinspeople, are you not?” 

“Was she expecting us?” asked Aunt 
Caroline, in her clear, polite tone that 
carried disapproval with it. 


“Oh, no. That is, I don’t think she 
Was expecting you. She was speaking 
of you only a night or two ago, how- 
ever. She said you didn’t know she was 
in the city.” 

“You say she is twenty? 
has she been in the city?” 

“Only about three months. We came 
here together and set up our little sys- 
tem of housekeeping, and you see we are 
each busy all the time, so that time flies 
very fast. We hardly know where the 
time goes to.” 

“TI think we were looking—that is, I 
daresay, it must be your friend’s mother 
we were expecting to see. The letter 
seems to explain itself,” and my aunt 
looked toward me as she made the last 
remark in a puzzled tone. ‘“ Is Miss Har- 
mon an artist?” 

“She is a writer. You see, 
work together. She writes and I 
trate.” 


How long 


we often 
illus- 


Uncle Solomon was proving himself a 
most amenable person. We were all 
bursting with curiosity, but we re- 
strained our emotions in a most com- 
mendable manner. And then Miss Doro- 
thy Harmon, our kinswoman ‘of the 
many Happy New Year letters, entered 
upon the scene. 

She came hurriedly and with a greatly 
preoccupied air. Seeing us, and assum- 
ing that we were simply patrons of art, 
doubtless, who had business with Miss 
Lois Morton, her companion, she 
missed us from her mind, passed swiftly 
to her desk at the other end of the apart- 
ment, and throwing off her wraps, sat 
down to her desk and began to scribble 
violently, intent upon the idea she had 
in mind. 

I looked at Uncle Solomon. He 
nodding his head as much as to 
“She’s a Van Courtland, all right.” 


dis- 


was 


say: 


“Dorothy, these are friends of yours, 
they have waited time for 
you,” were the words of the artist, and 
the young woman 
looked up from her 
surprise on her face. 
“ Oh, 
gated, 
swiltly 
been an evidence of 
meanor, but there 
most genial and loving of smiles 
greeted us. Such a tall, fine girl, her 
face all kindled with hope, a mouth that 
the 
that twinkled with 
coming and going, 
self-poise, 


and some 


who was 


work with a 


writing 
look of 
friends of mine?” she 
and rising 
toward 


interro- 
desk 
should 
her 
With 


from her 
There 


shame in 


came 
us, have 
de- 


the 


she 


was not. 


corners, brown eyes 


mischief, and color 
a manner denoting at 
culture 


once independence, 


and an experience with the social world 


scarcely to be expected in one of her 
years. 

If we were a surprise to her, she cer- 
tainly was a still greater surprise to us. 
Here 
own kinswoman, whose existence we 


known about. 


who was our 
had 
With tear-filled 
eyes she told us of the death of her par- 


was a young woman 


not even 
ents in a foreign land, of her 


to New York to her 
when she subject of 


coming on 
and 
her 


earn living, 
the 
struggles she had been more than human 
if she had not been moved by the tender 
sympathy of her auditors. 
came the story of her impressions of her 
rich relations in New York, as gathered 


came to 


Then there 


i from her mother's attitude toward them, 


and how she had formed such miscon- 
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ceptions of them, and how sorry she 
was, and how she hoped to be forgiven. 

Dear old crotchety Uncle Solomon! I 
shall always love him better for the tear 
I discovered in both his eyes while she 
was narrating her pathetic little story. 

“Yes, yes, my child,” he said, “ and 
you're like your mother. She was too 
proud. It’s a great mistake to have too 
much pride. Life is not worth it. You 
see, it passes, life does—and, then, what 
is there to be proud about? Why 
didn’t you write to us?” 

“Why, I did write some letters one 
night when I was down in the depths of 
despair,” she said. “ But I didn’t send 
them. I didn’t write them to send. I 
just wrote them for fun, and in them I 
asked for the things I wanted, just to 
play it was the natural thing to do. I 
don’t know what became of the letters. 
I have a fancy that sometimes, if you 
write a letter and put it away, in some 
way the contents are conveyed to the 
mind of the one to whom you have writ- 
ten. Lois laughed a lot about my letters 
to my rich relations. Didn't you, Lois? 
I wonder if I can find them?” 

And Miss Dorothy Harmon proceeded 
to search in half a dozen desk drawers 
and pigeonholes for the missing letters. 
But the letters were not to be found. 

“You say you didn’t mail them?” said 
Aunt Caroline. 

“Oh, no!—not for the world would I 
have mailed them, though for the fun of 
it I addressed an envelope for each. 
Why, what would you have thought if 
you had all received my letters?” 

“You might at least tell us what the 
letters contained,” I said. 

But Dorothy looked wise and myste- 
rious, and absolutely refused to reveal 
the ideas contained in the mock letters 
she had written. But she promised to be 
a guest at Uncle Solomon's dinner party 
on New Year's Day, and to bring her 
chum with her. Then we took our de- 
parture, and sunt Caroline drove 
straight to the shopping district, where 
she purchased a tailor-made suit, silk 
lined, 36 bust, 23 waist, and 46 skirt 
measure; with that parcel was another, 
and the latter contained a long fur stole 
and a muff, a very large muff, according 
to the requisition. 

“There is some mystery connected 
with the letters,” said Aunt, Caroline, 
“but that will clear itself up later; in 
the meantime the child needs the clothes. 
We will send them, and_then we will 
never let her know about the letters un- 
less she finds it our. for herself.” 

Dear, kind, beautiful, well-bred Aunt 
Caroline! 

After our shopping we drove to tell 
Cousin Maria of our discovery, leaving 
Uncle Solomon to reveal the truth of 
the whole affair to Cousin Henry. 

Truly that was a great occasion at 
Uncle Solomon’s on New Year's Day. 
You see, we are such a lot of grown-up 
folks that we sometimes forget that 
there is youth in the world. Dorothy 
was the queen ef the entire entertain- 
ment. Uncle Solomon forgot his gout 
and his rheumatism and was the most 
genial of hosts. As we sat down to the 
great table in the mahogany dining 
room every guest found a favor of some 
kind at the side of the plate. Dorothy 
had two. One was a beautiful diamond 
ring from Cousin Maria, and the other 
was a check for two hundred dollars 
from Cousin Henry. 


“Oh!” exclaimed Dorothy. “Oh!” 
she repeated. ‘ Why, it’s a most re- 
markable coincidence!" but no one 


appeared to understand what she meant, 
and she refused to explain. 

Then there was Uncle Solomon's toast. 

“To our guest of honor, Miss Dorothy 
Harmon, whom to know is to love. I 
herewith offer her a home, and shall be 
honored indeed to have her accept, for by 
so doing she will brighten the lonely life 
of an old man who hag very little of 
cheer without her, and who is at her 
service.” 

“My fairy godfathers and my fairy 
godmothers,” responded Dorothy with 
brimming eyes, “‘I am yours to do with 
as you will, 1 am happy and I love 
you.” 

“And your friend Lois,” continued 
Uncle Solomon, “she must come, too, 
for you might grow weary of an old man 
whom you are not accustomed to, She 
must come for the present, anyway," he 
added, as he saw Lois shake her head. 

It was after dinner that Lois took Un- 
cle Solomon aside and whispered in his 
ear that she had a confession to make. 

“You see,” she said, “it must have 
been my brother Sam who mailed the 
letters. They disappeared after he had 
gone, and I feel sure that he mailed them, 
thinking he was serving us.” 

“Sh!” responded Uncle Solomon. 
“Never let her know it, and I will ex- 
plain to the others.” 
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TH inevitable group of loungers were 
assembled on the stoop of the gen- 

eral store in a New Jersey village. 
This morning there was lots of news to 
discuss. “Si’ Westbrook’s barn had 
burned down and “Jim” Smith had cut 
his toes off with the mowing machine. 
Besides these two events of unusual in- 
terest there was a stranger in town. He 
was stopping at the American Hotel, and 
his horse was the finest beast seen in the 
county for months. In the midst of this 
discussion the stranger rode up to the 
stoop and dismounted. 

His costume was odd for these parts. 
tiding coat and trousers of the latest 
cut, with high tan boots, at the heels of 
which were shining spurs; altogether he 
was a fashion plate fit to represent the 
latest equestrian style. He glanced 
good-naturedly at the boys, said a cheery 
“Good morning ” to them, and presented 
each with the best cigar offered by the 
General Store at “3 for 10.” 

Fine piece of horseflesh you' ve got 
there,’ ventured some one. ‘What's 
her name? 

‘Taffy,” replied the stranger, as he 
glance od with pride at her shining golden 
coat. “‘And she’s the best mare a man 
ever owned. She's kind and intelligent, 
and as for speed—well, you've nothing 
like it in this section of the country. 

“ Si" Westbrook, who was among the 
crowd, walked up and raised the horse's 
hoof from the ground, felt its ankles, 
looked in its mouth, and gave Taffy a 

gentle pat. He glanced first at the horse, 
then at the stranger. “Si” was in town 
looking for the insurance agent; but if 
his barn had burned, his sporting blood 
had certainly not been consumed in the 
fle ames. 

‘I've got an old horse out to my place. 
Bought him from Newton for $17 when 
old Bill Harriman sold his stables. He's 
come in right handy this Fall for haul- 
ing wood to town and plowing. I'm 
a-having his hind feét shed now, and 
I’ ‘ like to have you see him.’ 

‘Very nice of you,” said the stranger; 
‘but I don't want any more horses.’ 
“Oh, I hain’t no idee of,sselling him; 

but what say you to a little race down 
the road here fur $10. That agent 
hain’'t come to town yet, and we kin 
have a bit of exercise till he do.’ 

‘All right, I'll go you. I’ll give you a 
fair start and prove to you that Taffy ’s 
the best horse that ever ran over that 
stretch of road.’ 

“TI don't want no start,” said “ =." 
“We'll both go from the same spot.’ 
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The stranger laughed good-naturedly, 
saying: “ Well, run along and get your 
Salvator. The race is called in ten min- 
utes.” 

They didn’t have long to wait before 
“Si” came up the road on his Salvator. 
The difference in the two contestants 
and their riders was appalling. Salva- 
tor was certainly a “has been.” His 
coat was long, unkempt, and covered with 
grass stains. His mane had probably 
never been combed since he changed his 
name from Harriman to Westbrook. The 
bridle was an old halter with two pieces 
of clothesline for reins, and his saddle 
a strip of old carpet, on top of which 
were some burlaps to make it sit softer. 
“ Si's"’ racing costume was an old black 
sateen shirt and blue overalls tucked in 
a pair of heavy buckskin boots. 

A flat stretch of road was finally de- 
a starter selected, and after 


word “Go! re- 


cided on; 
much discussion the 


| sounded through the air. 


Something about that word made Sal- 
vator’s head go up—something in the at- 
mosphere of another horse running by 
his side. What could it be? Were the 
old happy days to come back? Were 
the plow and the loads of wood a horri- 
ble dream? He must do his rider just- 
ice, thought he, as he felt the molasses- 
colored horse pass him. 
his speed increased and his spirits rose. 
For an instant he could not but feel that 
the judges had made him carry too many 
Either his jockey was dOver- 
weight or undertrained. The yells of the 
following mob were like wine to his 
parched lips. His eyes dilated, tail 
straightened out, and ears lay back— 
surely the race was on. Faster and 
faster he ran, and each stride pulled him 
nearer the younger horse. With flesh 
quivering and nostrils distended—a su- 
preme effort, and the other horse had 
dropped behind. That was what he 
needed. The track was straight ahead; 
the course was clear, and he was in the 
lead. On and on he flew till his oppo- 
nent and the mob were left in the dis- 
tance. Finally his stiff old knees and 
poor weak back could stand the strain 
no longer. Thank God! his jockey was 
pulling him up. The race was his, and 
he knew it. He involuntarily turned his 
blood-shot eyes to look for his trainers, 
but all he could see was a howling mass 
of men and boys—and the other horse. 

The stranger dismounted, offered his 

hand to “ Si,”’ and without a word threw 
his leg over Taffy’s back and rode out of 
town. “Si” put a quid of tobacco in his 


pounds, 





OVERHEARD AT THE COLONIAL TEA. 
Amanda—Do you remember ten years ago, when you confessed your love for me, 
how cruelly I refused you? I'm older now and think differently. 


Algernon—Well—er—so do L 


3, 1904. 


Stride by stride | 






mouth and turned to the gaping, admir- 
ing crowd. 

“ Say, boys, I’ll let you in on this little 
game. This here horse is a thorough- 
bred. He's served his time on the best 
race tracks in the country. They sent 
him up to browse a little, and when they 
had the vendue I bought him in. I'll 
them gol-darned city fellers and 
yaller horseflesh is. 
*bout 





show 
their 
Go long, Sal! 
had time to git to town.” 

JANE LUDLUM LEE 
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Guess that agent's 


A Question of Stamps. 
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ONES has a boy of fifteen who col- 

J lects postage stamps. Presumably 

he does it as a pastime, but he could 

not go more seriously about it if it were 

his life work. As soon, as his studies are 
ended, out comes the big stamp album, 
and he pores over it until bedtime with 
more attention and interest than he ever 
gives to his textbooks. 

| The other 
from the precious book long enough to 
ask: 

| ‘Father, will you ever get a chance to 

{| vote on this thing of Panama breaking 

away from the Colombian Republic and 

| 

| 
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evening he turned away 


forming a new country? 

Jones is a Democrat and a close stu- 
dent of possible party platforms. “ It is 
possible, James, that I will have an op- 
portunity of exercising my right as an 
elector upon that important question. 
How would you have me-vote?” 

“I wish you would vote to spank Pan- 
ama and send her back into the repub- 
lic,” the boy answered quickly. 

“What have you against Panama and 
her ambition to go it alone?” the father 
asked. 

‘It’s a question of stamps, father.” 

“You'll have to explain. You and 
your stamps are too much for me.” 

“ Well, if Panama has a separate Gov- 
ernment, she and Colombia will be dead- 
ly rfvals, won’t they?” The father nod- 
ded affirmatively. ‘They will try to 
outdo one another. Now, Colombia is 
about the worst country for issuing 
Stamps that the postal union owns. It 
has twenty-nine whole pages in my al- 
bum, which is more than Great Britain 
and Germany put together. Now, if 
Panama and Colombia get inte a stamp 
| rivalry, we collectors would be. sw amped 
surely.” 

“ But I thought you liked to get hold 
of stamps from a new country?” the 
father asked. 

“It wouldn’t give me a new country,” 
said the boy, consulting his album. 
“Panama has had stamps of her own 
since 1878. I have spaces for sixteen 
varieties, most of them little square 
maps of the Isthmus, with a line drawn 
across it to represent the canal. If you 
! look very closely you can see that they 
call one ocean ‘ Antillas’ and the other 
* Pacifico.’ "” 

Whereupon the father looked into the 
stamp album for the second time in his 
life, and then gave his solemn promise 
not to vote until he had given the matter 
the fullest consideration. Meantime the 
boy is watching for a provisional issue 
which the new republic is almost certain 
to send out. 

It is true enough that Panama occu- 
pies a great deal of space in modern 
stamp albums, but the number of stamps 
is not as great as might be expected. 
Much of the space is‘taken up by the 
huge insured letter stamps, which are 
so large that there is room for but three 
on a page. Then there are river service 
stamps, railroad postal service stamped 
envelopes, “‘ too late’ stamps, registered, 
and unpaid letter stamps. Each of the 
States in the union, including Antioquia, 
Bolivar, Cauca, Cundinamarca, Magda- 
lena, Panama, Santander, and Tolima, 
have separate and distinct issues. 


Wanted to Read the Sign. 


KATING weather brings with it 
memories of the old farmer in 
Maine who still clung to the invig- 

orating pastime. 

He used to be the first one in his vil- 
lage to put on skates, and was anxious 
always to see ice formed on the surface 
of the pond. 

One day he visited a pond to which he 
had not gone in some time, and was sur- 
prised to see a pole sticking through the 
ice with a board nailed on it, and some- 
thing looking like painting on the board. 

“It says something on that ere 
board,” said Mr. Farmer. “Just my 
lick, that my sight’s poor and I aint 
got my glasses. Howsomever, it’s only 
a pleasant little skate to the post.” 

Later they had to fish him out of the 
chilled water. The words on the sign 
were: 

“Ice thin here; keep away.” 
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HEN the beat of horse hoofs broke 
through the icy silence the three 
men lounging behind the rusty 

stove of McGowan’s poolroom went out 
to meet the rider who was returning 
from the supply station with what news 
he had gathered up by the way. His 
saddle bags were weighted with the 
usual brands of cheer, and he carried the 
overflow in a small pouch strapped to 
the pommel of hfs Mexican saddle. 

“Here's a letter for Jim,” he an- 
nounced briefly, aw he flung the bridle 
rein over a peg in the gate post. 

Jim, in his quiet rest behind the fir- 
clad hill, recked no longer of earthly 
things, so his old comrade broke the seal 
and read the bri * missive. 

“Dear Sir:” it ran, “‘ Your little girl 
is now ready to start on her long trip. 
She will get through to Faro by Wednes- 
day night or Thursday morning, if not 
accidentally hindered. We will see that 
the conductor is posted to pass her along 
safely. She is a very sensible and obe- 
dient child, so you need have no fear of 
accidents on the way, as she has prom- 
ised not to leave her seat without the 
conductor’s permission. Hoping that 
you will find her well and hearty, I re- 
main, yours very truly, 

“MARY AIMES, Matron Elmiville Or- 
phanage.” 

“ Jim’s little gal!’ chorused the listen- 
ers, “He must a sent for her.” 

“So that’s why he took a cabin to him- 
self! He wanted to keep her away from 
us drunken hulks. Say, partners, this 
is bad business for the little gal.* To- 
day's Wednesday.” 

“ Something’s got to be done.” 

“She's got to be met and sent back, 
that’s all; but the thing is who's going 
to undertake the pesky job?” 

They talked 1 over collectively, decid- 
ing to cast lots. The unwelcome task 
fell to Bill Farringdon, the youngest, 
wildest member of the most reckless 
quartet known to Lone Lands. He was 
to meet the little traveler at Faro and 
tell her how it was with her father, who 
had dropped in harness, under an acci- 
dental blast that shattered the crevice 
of the mines in which he was working 
alone. While Bill swore at his luck the 
men made up a purse to defray the or- 
phan’s return expenses, and McGowan, 
who was rather handy with his pen, in- 
dited a letter of explanation to Mrs. 
Aimes. 

Bill preceded the train into Faro by 
two minutes. He was on the platform 
scanning the lighted windows of the cars 
when the conductor lifted a queerly 
dressed little girl out of a forward coach 
and led her toward a group of cowboys 
who had lined up for a parley with the 
engineer. 


“Right here for Jim Grady,” called 
Bill, stepping forward. 

The little girl, still bewildered and 
travel-dazed, gave him her soft, confid- 


ing little hand with a smile at once sweet 
and wistful. “I'm Molly,” she said, in 
answer to his question, “‘ an’ I've come to 
live with dad. Ain't dad here to meet 
me?” 

It was impossible to crush the expec- 
tancy of her glowing little face. Bill 
clasped the mittened hand and smiled 
also, not very cleerily, for he was very 
ill at ease. 

“He sent me in his place,” 
plained, “‘cause just now he’s off on 
important business. He'll be along home 
pretty soon. Ain’t you hungry nor 
nothing?” 

No. She was not hungry, only very, 
very eager to see her father. Bill led 
her into the waiting room, where he left 
her while he consulted thé time table. 
He found that the East-bound express 
was scheduled to connect with Faro 
trains at noon of the next day. Molly 
must go back by that train. But how 
was he to tell her? 

She met him at the door with a bright 
little smile, eager to start for the place 
which her father had prepared for her. 

“We'll go as soon as—as the horse 
gets fed,’’ he said desperately. “ Let’s 
«wait here a few minutes. Was you 
sorry to leave the orphan’s home?” 

“Oh, no, Sir. I was awful glad. I 
jest couldn't hardly wait till dad sent 
the money for me to come.” 

“Wasn't they good to you?” 

“ Yes, Sir; but it was awful lonesome, 
‘cause nobody didn’t have no fathers 
nor mothers. But 'twasn’t as bad for me 
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as some, ‘cause I learned to cook an’ 
sew an’ do things so’s I could keep house 
for dad, you know. I can cook most as 
g00d as a grown girl.” 

“Well, I'll be dummed!” said Billy, 
trying to cover the requirements of the 
situation to the full. He was trying to 
nerve himself up to the ordeal of quench- 
ing her bright hopes by that cruel blow 
which fate had in store for her, but his 
courage, theretofore so valiant and 
dauntiess, failed him strangely in that 
crucial undertaking. So he listened 
silently to her soft prattle of her father 
as she remembered him across the lapse 
of three years, all of which revealed how 
much tenderness had slumbered unsus- 
pected in that great, silent heart. 

“What would you say to going back 
to the home?” Bill ventured huskily. 

A look of terror flashed across her 
face, ‘Oh, I jest couldn’t!”’ she ex- 
claimed. “I never will, ‘cause me 'n’ 
dad’s goin’ to stay together always.” 

“Good!” said Bill with a gulp. 
guess we'd better be movin’ along.” 

She grew drowsy during the long, cold 
ride, and finally dropped asleep in his 
arms, So sound was her slumber that 
she did not wake when Bill laid her on 
his bunk at the back of the big rambling 
building which was public house, hotel, 
and rallying place to all who strayed 
He 
found his friends busy over a game of 
freeze-out. 

“Over with, is it?” asked the winning 
player, looking over his shoulder at Bill. 

“No, Sir. There ain’t a man livin’ 
with the least claim to the name that 
could a sent that little gal back. I 
didn’t, ‘cause I couldn't.” 

“Gosh amighty! You don’t mean that 
you brung her here!” 

“Jest so. She's asleep on my bunk. 
She's goin’ to be took care of—by us. 
By God, it’d be a poor show if we four 
great hulks couldn't raise one poor little 
orphaned tyke between us!” 

The four men around the green table 
stopped playing and looked at Bill, who 
had an impressive manner at times, Be- 
sides, he could shoot straighter and fur- 
ther than any man west of the Rockies. 


“ How'd she take it about her dad?” 

“ She don’t know it, an’ she ain't going 
to. I’ve figgered it all out here,” tap- 
ping his forehead with a grimy fore- 
finger. 

“ How in thunder—” 

“This way. You rec’lect how Jim got 
drawed into a mess down Faro way be- 
cause he looked so much like Rem Curtis? 
He had to get witnesses to swear him out 
of jail. Well, Rem Curtis is going to 
take Jim's place.” 

“You're ravin’ crazy! Why, there 
ain’t a wilder, cusseder buck in Colorado 
than Rem Curtis. I wouldn't trust a 
dog in his care.” 

“He's got to take that kid and treat 
her white or die, so help me God!” said 
Bill solemnly. “I’m going to fetch him 
as quick as a good horse and this six- 
shooter can do the job. I'll take your 
cayuse, Dave, for mine 2in’t up to much 
more loping. All you've got to do is 
watch the little tyke and tell her, when 
she wakes, that her dad’ll be along all 
right.” 

“T wouldn't a put such goldurned fool- 
ishness up agin’ you, Bill,” his mate re- 
marked mournfully. 

“You dry up!” Bill called back from 
the outer gloom. 

Rem Curtis was at the zenith of a 
boisterous celebration traceable to min- 
ing luck when Bill Farringdon crossed 
his line of vision that night. He was a 
big, straight-limbed young fellow with 
a voice that rang clear as a bell and eyes 
that never wavered in the face of any 
odds. His reputation was a matter of 
intense pride to himself and terror to his 
enemies, who were not few, for he had 
been up against some mighty big odds in 
his time. At the sight of Bill his hilarity 
overflowed and he refused to be drawn 
into the blunt argument which Bill pro- 
pounded across his first glass of whisky. 
‘We'll cover that old score later, Bill,” 
said Rem genially. “ To-night’s a grand 
exception to the genral rule. All's peace- 
ful on the Wabash.” 

Bill left in disgust and waited in the 
gloom of a fir grove for two hours until 
his singing victim hove in sight. Then 
he sent out a shot that brought Rem’s 
mount down without a sound, The next 
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instant. Rem looked squarely into the 
glimmering barrel of a six-shooter. 

_“T hate to take a mean advantage of a 
man,” said Bill regretfully, “ but it’s a 
case of must-have this time.” 

Curtis swore lustily, but he refrained 
from making any motion, for the fame 
of Bill’s knack with a gun had gone 
abroad in the land. “ Take what's here,” 
he said furiously, “and be—” 

“Rem Curtis,” broke in Bill's chilling 
voice, “if I didn’t need you’ I'd blow 
your brains out for that insult.. What I 
want is your promise to do a little job 
for me. I'll give you two minutes to 
choose between that and what you know 
is coming to you if you don’t toe the 
mark,” 

“Damn you!” said Rem’s clarion voice, 
“how do you know I'll keep my word?” 

“That’s the only thing I do know 
about you, Rem Curtis. You won't be 
required to mess with murder or dam- 
age your own hide any, but you've got 
to walk soft for a while. Say the word, 
and I'll drop this gun, which seems to be 
makin’ you nervous.” 

“ Bill Farringdon, you’re a low-down 
skunk, but you know a man when you 
see one,” said Rem with a grim laugh. 
“Drop it, then, for you've got me all 
right. Now for your job.” 

“It's waiting for you down at Mac’s. 
I’m sorry your cayuse had to keel over, 
"cause we oughter be back before dawn. 
However, we can take turns at my 
horse.”’ 

Bill unfolded his plan as they headed 
for Lone Lands through the starry 
silence of midnight, and Rem swore fu- 
riously that he'd be this, that, and the 
other thing before he’d make that par- 
ticular kind of a fool of himself that 
Bill required. 

“You wait till I get it over with, Bill 
Farringdon,” said he. “I'll make an 
example of you that'll stand out alone in 
the history of Lone Lands.” 


It was early sunrise when Bill ap- 
peared at the back door of the cabin 
which Jim Had set in order for the com- 
ing of his little girl, where Molly sat 
waiting in a patch of thin wintry sun- 
light. “ He’s coming,” he announced 
cheerily. “Maybe/ you'll find him 
changed somewhat, ‘cause he’s got rough 
and sunburned, and maybe some bigger. 
Folks change a lot out here, you know.” 

She seemed not to hear him, for her 
eyes had caught sight of the man who 
crossed the gulch and turned down the 
trail leading to the cabin. “It’s dad!” 
she cried exultingly, then bounded off to 
meet him. The man stopped, looked over 
her head at Bill, then knelt and let him- 
self be folded in her soft embrace. 


“Course I’ve changed,” Bill heard 
him say with a big laugh. “T’ve 
growed, and so have you. You'll grow 
lots more out here where there’s plenty 
of room.’ 


She kept a close hold of his hand as 
they walked together down the trail, her 
eyes overflowing with tenderness too 
deep for idle speech. Bill saw that 
Rem’s face was unnaturally pale as he 
seated himself on the doorstep and the 
little girl cuddled down beside him with 
her rosy cheek against his rough sleeve, 
so he bethought himself of a way to 
lighten his burden somewhat. 

“You'd better bunk with us over at 
Mac’s,” he suggested. ‘“ There’s a little 
cubby that she can have all to herself, 
and yet not be as lonesome as she would 
be here.” 

“Oh, I won't be one bit lonesome just 
with dad alone,” piped Molly sunnily. 

“But, Molly, I have to be gone an 
awful lot,”” Rem put in anxiously. “I 
won’t be home for weeks and weeks 
maybe. Tell you what would be best of 
all—to get you board where there’s a big 
family of kids about your own age. I 
know a widow with six children—” 


“Oh, dad, you're goin’ to let me stay 
rht with you, ain’t you?” she pleaded 
urgently. “I can keep house most as 
good as a grown woman. I oan, truly. 
I won't be a bit lonely with you.” 

“ But I’m gone an awful lot,’ 
peated helplessly. 

“Then I'll sew an’ study my spellin’ 
book till you come home. Oh, dad, I'd 
be so terrible lonely without you!” 

Rem gritted his teeth, but tried to 
smile. “Is that so?” he said tonelessly. 
“ Well, then, we'll have to try and see 
how things go.’ 

\ Thereafter Rem Curtis had regular 
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business at the cabin in the clearing, 
which began to bloom like a desert gar- 
den under Molly’s patient putterings. 
The little girl always met Rem with open 
arms at the brow of the hill, where he 
dismounted and walked hand in hand 
with her down the narrow trail to the 
open-doored cabin. Sometimes she puz- 
zled sorely over his unfamiliar ways and 
the rough speech that slipped from his 
lips at unguarded moments, but he ex- 
plained away her uneasiness with a 
breezy lightness that stilled the vague 
unrest which. she hardly understood. 
Things went very well between them. 
The men at McGowan’s looked on in 
silent awe, wondering how it would end, 
and meantime the maidenly little pres- 
ence at their doors restrained their 
boisterousness and fanned into brighter 
flame the fires that burn in the heart of 
every loveless man. In respect to Rem’s 
former reputation his strange adoption 
was not noised abroad, but his changed 
demeanor did not escape the attention of 
his old associates, whom experience had 
made too wary to permit of undue cur!- 
osity. The girl who had thrown Rem 
over because of certain desperate ex- 
ploits wondered most of all. Rem had 
sworn never to cross her path again, 
dead or alive, until she sent for him, and 
she had vowed that nothing could hum- 
ble her pride to the depths of such im- 
possible humiliation. 

When Rem had filled Jim Grady’s 
place for five months the thing which 
had driven Grady West suddenly spurred 
his enemy to a new effért, which led him 
to McGowan’s. He swooped down on 
Rem with an officer who carried all the 
insignia of his authority on his person. 
The charge was murder—in self-defense 
—and Jim was commanded to go through 
all the requirements of Eastern laws, 
which might mean a long imprisonment. 
before the trial. Bill Farringdon’s story 
was not believed, so the men of McGow- 
an’s came in to testify to the manner of 
Jim Grady’s death, and one among them, 
wiser than the rest, sent for the girl 
who knew Rem best. By the time she 
had spoken her mind no doubts re- 
mained. In the lull following the .de- 
parture of the chagrined officer the girl 
walked over to Rem and faced him in® 
proud defiance. 

“Would you mind explaining the 
meaning of this extraordinary alias?” 
she asked, looking from Rem to the 
breathless child whom every one had 
forgotten in the excitement of the hour. 

“ Ask Bill Farringdon, I'm under his 
orders, damn him!” 

Billy explained in fe®@ words but with 
much warmth. When he had finished 
Molly lifted her head with a piteous cry 
that went to the girl’s heart like a sword 
thrust. “It ain’t true that you're some- 
body else,” she wailed. “You are my 
dad, ain't you?” 

“No, Molly,” 
all true what Bill said. 
three days before you come out here 
Bill felt so sorry for you, poor little 
that he made me come and take 
place ’cause I look so much like him. 

Molly’s face whitened and she 


drew 

her breath in hard, painful little gasps 

that tried not to merge into the sobs that 

shook her little form. She restrained the 

impulse to fling herself into Rem’s arms 
{ 


and cry out her trouble, because she un- 




















































said Rem huskily. “It’s 
Your dad died 
and 
girl, 
his 





derstood dimly that her right to that 
shelter had been withdrawn. For a long 
while no one spoke, and the dew in 
Molly’s eyes became rain that trickled 
slowly down her pale cheeks, but she 
made no outcry until Rem spoke to her. 

“Couldn't you keep on loving me just 
the same, Molly, poor little girl?” he 
asked. 

She lifted her head with a long breath 
that sent a rush of color from throat to 
brow, then she ran forward and aban- 
doned herself to the familiar refuge of 
his arms, ‘Oh, I could! I could!” she 
sobbed. 

The girl looked over at her lover with 
a strange light in her handsome eyes; 
then she went forward, and leaning over 
Molly’s shaking form put her hand on 
his shoulder. 

se mam Curtis,” said she, With intense x 
pride, “ you are a man!” “ 


One on the Old Man. 
Old Hotspur—Does your fiancée suspect 
that you have an ungovernable temper 
Young Hotspur—Well, she’s been study ing 
heredity all Summer, 


















7. I think that rug will suit better 
than the other, and I wish you 
would place that chair over here.” 

It was on the stage at the Garden The- 
atre and the speaker was “ Merely Mary 
Ann ”"—that is, it was Miss Eleanor Rob- 
son, the young star who had had such a 
success in the title réle of Mr. Zangwill’s 
comedy just the evening before. For this 
was Tuesday morning and Miss Robson 
had come to the theatre to consult with 
the stage maneger about certain small 
changes that she warrted to have made 

in the stage settings and in other details 
of the performance. 

Miss Robson didn’t look very much like 
the pathetic little slavey of the play now. 
It was snowing hard outside, and she was 
muffled all up in furs, underneath which 
Was an elegant gown of modish cut, such 
as one might see on any woman in her 
coupé down Fifth Avenue on her way to 
the shopping district. 

Her interview with the stage manager 
over, Miss Robson turned and began to 
chat affably about the Zangwill play and 
other matters pertaining to her stage ca- 
reer. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is true that Mr. 
Zangwill made a play out of ‘ Merely 
Mary Ann’ at my suggestion. For that 
reason, of course, I am all the more 
pleased that it has been so well re- 
ceived. Of course I am fond of all the 
parts I have played. I liked Juliet par- 
ticularly. You know I appeared in that 
réle last Spring. But I think my liking 
for Mary Ann is just a little bit more 
than mere fondness. .You see, she was 
really my own @iscovery, and I reckon 
my interest in her is something very 
much like that a playwright has in some 
of the creations of his own imagination.” 

While the actress, in her up-to-date 
costume, standing there in the middle of 
the bare, dimly lighted stage, had none 
of the outward appearance of “ Merely 
Mary Ann,” still there was much in the 

‘ expression of her face, her eyes, the turn 
of her lips, the wave of her hair—yes, 
and in the tone of her voice, that did 
suggest the charming little heroine of the 
play. 

Miss Robson has all the attractiveness 
of girlishness off the stage that makes 
her work on it so appealing. There is an 
earnestness, too, in her mode of expres- 
sion and her manner of speech that gives 
an added charm to her conversation and 
makes one feel that here indeed is an 
actress who takes her work seriously, 
who has ambitions of the right sort—am- 
bitions that she might well be encouraged 
to fulfill. 

“Jt was several years ago—that is, I 
mean, two or three years ago,” said she, 
“that I first spoke to Mr. Zangwill about 
‘Merely Mary Ann.’ I was in London 
and had only met him once or twice 
when he made me a present of the story 
bound in the little pamphlet form that 
you could buy on the book stalls at that 
time for a shilling. I took it home and 
read it, and was so affected by its pa- 
thos that I read it over several times. It 
brought the tears to my eyes ani the 
lump into my throat every time, just as 
it did when I first went over it, and I fell 
completely in love with the poor, friend- 
less, overworked, underfed little slavey. 

“Then, the idea came to me that this 
would make a good play, and that 1 
would like to try to impersonate Mary 
Ann on the stage. I played Sue—Bret 

Harte’s pathetic little heroine—once when 
I was in a stock company, and my 
friends were kind enough to say that I 
did it very well. So I thought I would 
like to try Mary Ann if Mr. Zangwill 
would make a play out of the story for 
me. . 

“ But that was not an easy thing to get 
him to do. His dramatization of ‘ The 
Children of the Ghetto’ had been pro- 
duced in America, and also in London, 
and had not been received in the kind of 
way to please an author like Mr, Zang- 
will, and he had vowed that he would have 
nothing more to do with playwriting. 
Still, I had become so much interested in 
Mary Ann that it Was my one great am- 
bition to impersonate her on the stage, 
and so with considerable trepidation I 
broached the subject of the dramatiza- 
tion to the author. 

“ At first he wouldn't even talk about 
it, but I persisted, and then he laughed 
at me, Said he knew it wouldn't make a 
play—at least a play that would have 
any success, or one thatthe public would 
care anything- about. Still I was insist- 
ent, and I got Mr. Tyler to use his per- 
suasive powers, too, and at last we suc- 
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ceeded in getting him to promise to think 
it over, and you know,” added Miss Rob- 
son with a smile, ‘“‘ what happens to him 
who hesitates. 

“ After that I lost no opportunity, and 
neither did Mr. Tyler, to urge him to go 
on with the work, and when I went 
abroad last Summer he brought the play 
to me all finished. I think I was even 
more pleased with the play than I had 
been with the story, and it was at my re- 
quest that Mr. Tyler made it the first 
production of my tour this season. 

* Naturally, I am more than elated that 
the public has taken so kindly to the 
play, and I do so hope they will continue 
to like it. Of course I have never seen it 
myself, but I know how it seems to af- 
fect even the stage hands wherever we 
have presented it, and you know they 
are the most blasé people about the the- 
atre. I suppose because there isnt any 
illusion at all in it for them. So if a play 
really affects them it seems to me it 
must be because there is something real 
in it—a picture of real life.” 

It will be recalled by every one who 
has seen “‘ Merely Mary Ann” that one 
of the pretty features in it is the peculiar 
little dialect that Miss Robson uses so 
effectively all through the first three 
acts, and to which she recurs when, at 
the very end, she throws herself into 
Lancelot’s arms and tells him that for 
him she is still ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann” and 
always will be. 

“That dialect was one of the hardest 
things I had to get when I started to 
study the part,” said Miss Robson. “ It 
is the sort of dialect spoken in the west- 
ern part of England. and its chief char- 
acteristic is that all the s’s are pro- 
nounced like 2’s. 

“ When I first began to study I got my 
mother, Mrs. Madge Carr Cook, who has 
played a great many dialect réles, to help 
me with it, but after a while she had her 
own part in ‘Mrs, Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch’ to study, and then I had to get 
along by myself the best way I could. I 
tried to find some one else in New York 
to help me, but apparently there was no 
one who knew any more about this par- 
ticular dialect than I did myself. 

“One day I happened to pick up Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Soldiers Three,’ and there I found 
just the thing I wanted. Now I can talk 
quite as naturally in the dialect as I can 
in ordinary English.” 


That “the actress has very carefully 
studied the character she is presenting, 
and that she is still studying it, is evi- 
dent in the fact that she loses no oppor- 
tunity of discussing its various phases if 
she thinks any valuable suggestion or 
assistance may be forthcoming. 


“There is a part in the story,” said 
she, continuing the conversation, “ that 
I wish might have been in the play. But 
it would have been rather difficult to 
express, I am afraid. You will find it 
very near the beginning of the story. It 
is only a description of the battles poor 
underfed Mary Ann has with her con- 
science as she carries trays of food up 
the stairs to the boarders. That's all, 
but the description is wonderful—oh, so 
wonderful! They are the fiercest sort of 
fights, and they are always fought out 
on the stairway battleground. But of 
course she never touches any of the food, 
not even a crumb, especially if the tray 
chances to be for Lancelot. She wouldn't 
touch a particle even to feed to Dickie, 
her beloved canary. 

“Mary Ann never puzzles me now,” 
she went on. “I know her so well. Mar- 
ian, however, as she becomes in the 
fourth act, I must confess, does not take 
me so thoroughly into her confidence. 
Just before the last curtain, you will re- 
member, the wealthy Marian tells Lance- 
lot that it will be impossible for her to 
marry him—using just the same expres- 


Sion that he used to her six years be- 


; fore when she was only a poor slavey, and 
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in her childish innocence asked him to 
make her his wife. With the words, ‘It 
is impossible,’ on her lips, she goes from 
the room, seemingly forever, so far as 
Lancelot is concerned. Her sinks 
down before the and begins to 
play ‘Kiss me good-night, dear love.’ 
Suddenly there is a knock at the door, 
and Marian, wearing again the servant's 


lover 
piano 


cap and the gloves the composer had 
given her to hide her rough, red hands 
long ago, comes back into the room. 


With a cry of surprise Lancelot springs 
up from the piano. 

“* Mary Ann!’ 

“*Yezz'r,’ she answers, in the well-re- 
membered tones of the slavey, ‘ the little 
birds in my heart started singing again, 
and I coom back.’ 

“ And then she confesses that, although 
it was impossible for Marian to marry 
Lancelot, it not for ‘Merely Mary 
Ann.’ 


is 


“ Now, what brought her back? When 
she left the room did she intend to re- 
turn in the way she did, or did the music 
compel her to charrge her mind? I really 
cannot decide for myself. Which do 
those who see the play think is the better 
solution, I wonder?” 

Miss Robson is one of the youngest 
stars on the American stage, and she 
has been before the footlights only a 
brief half-dozen years. 

“T never was stage-struck,” said she, 


speaxing of how she first came to go 
upon the stage. “I really became an 
actress so that I could be near my 
nother, 

“It happened this way: When my 


mother brought me with her from Eng- 
land—you know that I am an English 
girl—she placed me at school in a con- 
vent down on Staten Island, while she 
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went away out West to fill an engage- 
ment. I stayed in the convent till 187, 
when I was graduated. In all that time I 
had been separated from my mother, and 
naturally I was very anxious to see her 
again, just as she was to see me. But she 
was playing in the Frawley stock com- 
pany in San Francisco, and there seemed 


to be no chance for her to come to New 
York. I had never thought of becoming 
an actress, and, indeed, my great ambi- 
tion then was to be an artist. I had 


learned to paint on china, and I wanted 
to go to Paris to complete my studies. I 
to my still 
thoufh, and when she wrote me that if I 
would come on to San Francisco that Mr. 


wanted see mother more, 


Frawley would give me a chance to see 

what did not 

hesitate a minute about accepting.” 

as Mar- 

and 
of 


She 


I could do on the stage I 


Miss Robson made her début 
gery Knox in “ Men and Women,” 
the San Francisco papers full 
praise for her the next morning. 
Stayed with the Frawley company 
year more, during which time 
made a voyage with them to Honolulu. 

After returning to America from Hon 


were 


for a 


or she 


olulu they made an extensive tour 
through the West and South. A few 
more years in various Western stock 


companies and then the youthful actress 
came eastward to Chicago, to appear as 
Bonita in “ Arizona.” It was in this same 
réle that she made her début in New 
York a few years ago. The next season 
she joined the Liebler & Co. forces, and 
since then she has appeared as Constance 


in Browning’s “In a Balcony” and as 
Flossie in ‘‘Unleavened Bread,” and 
Mile. de la Vire in “A Gentleman of 


’ 


France,” as Audrey, and as Juliet. In 
each of these réles she has made friends 
and admirers by the score, and to the 
number her Mary Ann is likely to add 
largely. ; 


THEATRICAL ODDS AND ENDS 


A group of Broadwayites were talking 
about the bad business which prevails at 
the theatres generally this season, when 
Joseph C. Miron of the ‘“‘ Winsome Win- 
nie’’ company remarked that he could 
recall just one similar condition of uf- 
fairs. 


“It was about twenty years ago, when 
the craze for roller skating swept over 
the country,” he said. “ Every town had 
its rink, big or little, and every member 
of every family from granddad to grand- 
child had his pair of rolier skates. It 
simply paralyzed business in small cities 
and towns for us, 


“TI was then with a minstrel company, 
whose managers have since retired to a 
velvet-lined privacy, acquired in the 25- 
35-50-cent field of minstrelsy. The show 
cost them about $90 per day to run, and 
when we struck the roller-skating craze 
our business dropped to $40 a night, and 
when we took in $60 business was con- 
sidered great. Of course, the managers 
had money in bank and expected the tide 
to turn any week, or we wouldn't have 
stayed out. As it was, we went up 
against this sort of thing for twenty 
straight weeks. 


“My professional duties included play- 
ing the bass drum in the band, taking 
tickets at the door until 8 o'clock, inter- 
lecutor in the first part, playing in the 
middle act, in the olio, singing a bass 
song straight, and playing in the after 
piece, for which labors I received the 
largest stip2nd among the aggregation of 
singers, $12 per week. 


“ About the fourth week of the ‘ frost’ 
the managers conceived the idea of util- 
izing me as a sort of press agent. I was 
sent to the skating rinks in the ‘after- 
noon, with a supporting quartet, to sing 
end drum up business for the night’s per- 
formance, and as we were playing week 
stands our advance man would gently 
insinuate in each town that if diplomat- 
ically approached Mr. Miron might be 
induced to sing the offertory in church 
the next Sunday, the company arriving 
early Sunday morning and Mr. Miron be- 
ing thoroughly familiar with Catholic 
Church music. 


“And did Mr. Miron do it? Well, you 
can just believe he did. 

“He was young then, and his one fear 
was that the company might close. Talk 
about hard times! Those were the days 


| 


when the actor did the worrying. Now 
he leaves that to the manager, who 
draws on his rentals and his real estate 


ventures to float the company over a 
streak of bad business.” 
+ 
. 
Most.men begin making their New 


Year resolutions the day before Jan. 1 
and break them all the day after the 
New Year, but Lew Dockstader says he 
does not propose to hamper with any 
such fool things as swearing off smoking 
or anything else. 

“Smoking is not, as you term it, an 
extravagant habit,” he said the other 
day. ‘“‘On the contrary, it is very eco- 
noemical, as I will endeavor to show you. 

“ Now, I am a very moderate smoker 
and am content with cheap cigars. I yet 
six for a quarter and they last me all 
day. It is true with the $91.25 that I 
spend for cigars in a year I might buy a 
set of furniture or a watch, but if I did 
not smoke I should spend a great deal 
more than that for things that would 
give me no pleasure or profit. 


“Take the item of food. Smokers will 
all tell you that when they leave off 
smoking they develop enormous appe- 
tites. I quit smoking for a week once, 
and my down-town luncheon from 25 
cents grew to cost me 50 cents and over. 
And -overeating is responstble for more 
disease than any other one agency. 

“ By smoking I save at least 25 cents a 
day, to say nothing of doctors’ bills and 
the horrors of ill-health. Then there is 
the matter of toothpicks and chewing 
gum. A smoker who leaves off tobacco 
inevitably takes to chewing these things, 
and besides making himself look ridicu- 
lous endangers his life, for no man can 
chew a thing without swallowing it. 

“ As to the watch to which you alluded 
just now, I have no need of it as long as 
I smoke. If I cared to take account of 
the flight of time (and such is the tran- 
quillity inspired by tobacco that no 
smoker does) I could easily measure it by 
my cigars. It takes me just thirty min- 
utes to smoke a cigar, and by smoking 
constantly I could easily determine the 
hour of the day by counting up my 
stubs. 

“No, like every argument brought 
against smoking, that of its extrava- 
gance will not stand the test of examina- 


tion.” 
ADOLPH KLAUBER. 
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HE light on the Crumpendale was 
modified by the yellow haze of an 
early Autumn, the towering peak 

of silver and gray losing itself in an at- 
mosphere of illusive density. The bal- 
samic fragrance of pine and fir mingled 
with the delicate perfume of ripened 
fruits and languishing flowers. The 
murmuring echoes from the valley be- 
low were the noisy grumblings of a tiny 
mountain stream unwillingly confined in 
its rocky bed. 

Lief, pursuing a phantom shadow, 
dropped lithely from rock to rock, identi- 
fying himself with the scene of still life, 
when he finally reached an abutting 
boulder and threw himself behind it. He 
crouched there in silence—as motionless 
and patient as the rocks and trees, or as 
the animal he had been trailing. 

Strong and supple of limb, the boy pre- 
sented a fair picture of mountain life. 
The mobile face and eagle-like eyes were 
the product of his environment. His 
strong, slender fingers showed the signs 
of hard usage, but they were not devoid 
of certain alien characteristics. They 
were the marks of ancient lineage that 
had persisted through many generations. 

Cautiously the head was raised, and 
the eyes followed the line of his gleam- 
ing metal. The distant blot of brown 
was- barely distinguishable from the 
sombre-hued foliage; but the young 
mountaineer was alert with the hunier’s 
suppressed eagerness. 

It was a-fair mark—the legitimate re- | 
ward for a half day's toil. But as =| 





gazed, he suddenly lowered his rifle and 
exclaimed: 

“It’s queer; I never saw such a head!” 

The animal—if it were one—had ample 
opportunity to escape, for the boy raised 
himself upon his elbows and shouted: 

“ Hal-l-o-o!” 

There was no answering reply, and 
Lief repeated his call. Then the splotch 
of brown reared itself upward, and 
tawny head stood revealed against the 
background of colors. 


a 


For an instant Lief stood motionless. 
The blood left his face, leaving it white 
and drawn. Not even when the face and 
figure of the child were fully disclosed 
did he moves His own emotions over- 
powered him. 


The child clambered upon a rock, to- 
tally ignorant of the danger that had 
threatened, and called in a piping voice: 

“Won't you come here? I’ve found 
him. Come quick!” 

Lief, at this bidding, swung himself 
downward and approached the strange 
figure in a series of leaps. The brown ! 
eyes, watching him, were full of ad- | 
miration. 

“ How did you get up here, little one?” 
he asked in wonderment, surveying the 
torn dress and frowzy locks of the child. 
Lief had no idea of children’s ages, and 
to him the five-year-old appeared as a 
babe in arms. So helpless and innocent 
did she seem to his boyish .imagination 
that he pushed her back quickly from 
the edge of the rock, and admonished: 

“Don’t get so near the edge or you'll 
fall over.” 

The brown eyes looked up at him, and 
the voice resented the imputation. 

“T won't fall over. 
fore.”” 

“Where do you live?” Lief asked, 
wondering still more at the elfish little 
creature who had so suddenly risen out 
of the rocks. 

The child did not heed his query; she 
was more interested in her quarry. 
“Come here,” she added, pulling him 
toward a niche in the rocks, “I've found 
him. Isn't he b-o-o-tiful?”’ 

Panting in the half-hidden corner was 
a wounded bird—a dash of 
feathers, topped with black and white. 

“He flew—and flew—way up 
pursued the frowzy-headed. ‘‘ He was so 
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crimson 


here,” 


I've been here be- 





no enthusiastic response, 





b-o-o-tiful! He knowed.I was coming, 
and wouldn’t go no further.” 


‘Then seeing that her companion had 
she 


turned anxiously toward him, and 


asked: “ Ain’t she b-o-o-tiful?"” 

Lief smiled at the anxious coneern of 
the questioner, and throwing himself 
dewn on the rocks, he expressed his ad; 
miration in extravagant terms. He ten- 
derly picked up the wounded bird and 
talked to the two. 

“You like little birdies?” 

“ Yes’m, when they’s b-o-o-tiful.” 

“But some are not beautiful, 
they’re just as nice.” 

This little bit of philosoptry did not 
suit her, and the head shook doubting- 
ly. A chubby hand tried to clutch the 
crimson feathers. 

“Gently now,” Lief cautioned, his own 
affection for the bird stirring him to @ 
movement of protéction. “ You'll hurt 
birdie if you squeeze him.” 

“No, ‘no, I won't hurt him; 
b-o-o-tiful.” 

The child, with wisdom far beyond her 
years, pressed the dumb, feathered 
creature softly to’ her face, searcely 
breathing upon his ruffled plumage lest 
she should frighten it. 

Lief smiled at the picture. He had no 
one to love like this—no brother or sis- 
ter—and a pang of what might have been 
suddenly obscured his joy. The thought 
coursing through his brain made itself 
apparent in his question. 

“Have you any little brother or sis- 
ter?” 

The face looked up _ pathetically. 
“No-o! But I'd like one.” Then a lighter 
shade of fleeting emotion spread over it. 

“Won't you be my brother?—my big 
brother?” 

The temerity of asking such a ques-,y 
tion brought its own quick reaction. 
With a sudden change of voice she 
asked: “ But you have a little sister?” 

When Lief assured her that he was as 
bereft of such relations as she, all doubt 
and anxiety fled. Forgetting her treas- 
ure in hand at the new-found one, she 
loosened her hold of the bird and ex- | 
claimed: 

“Then you'll ‘be my brother. You'll 
play house with me, and come and live 
with me.” 

“ Where do you live?” Lief asked, in- 
terrupting her enthusiasm. 

“Way down there,” the child an- 
swered, pointing to the valley on the 
opposite side of Crumpendale. 

“How did you get up here?” 

“I elimbed—and run—and, I guess, I 
flew, too. I saw birdie, and I had to 
come. Oh, where is birdie? He's gone!” 

Lief quickly captured the fleeing creat- 
ure and gently restored it to the wide- 
open hands. 


and 


he’s so 


“Now tell me your name. I must 
know my little sister’s name.” 

“ Bess!” 

“Bess what? Haven't you another 
name?” 

‘Nope! Jest Bess.” 


“ But your father!—what's his name?” 

The brown eyes looked liquid in their 
intensity as she gazed at him. In sol- 
emn tones she answered: 

“I guess he ain't got none.” 

Lief laughed outright at the announce- 
ment, but persisted: 

“What do you call him?” 

“ Daddy.” 

The bird suddenly hopped once more 
from the loosely clutched hands. This 
time it flew with stronger wing, and 
perched far on the edge of a lower rock. 

“ Birdie’s gone again! Get him, broth- 
OF.” 

The words sent a thrill through Lief’s 
body. Never before had any one called 
him by that endearing name. Until then 
he had never dreamed of the full mean- 
ing of it, nor of how, in his silent way, 
he had longed for another to look up to 
him. 

“You stay here, Bess, and I'll catch 
birdie for you. Don't move until I come 
back.” 

“Nope! I won't!” 

Lief by the aid of a stunted pine low- 
ered himself to the rocks below; but the 
frightened bird hopped to another rock. 
He found that he had to use caution to 


capture it. The old hunting instinct 
sprang,.up within him. He ducked his 
head, and crept slowly and silently 


around another rock the 
bird from the rear. 
It was a wild, picturesque part of the 


Crumpendale. Below him stretched the 


to approach 
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valley, with a sheer descent of a thou- 
sand feet. Above him the ragged rocks 
towered in masses that seemed ready to 
tumble at the slightest jar. Looking in- 
tently forward, Lief did not take notice 
of surrounding objects. It was only 
when he rounded the edge of the ragged 
rock that he stumbled directly in front | 
of another, who had come up from the — 

opposite side of the trail. } i 

The man wore his slouch hat pulled | 
unbecomingly down upon his face, and 
his beard was long and tawny; but the 
eyes were a soft brown, now lighted up 
by passion. Lief stopped in his steps, 
and faced the mountaineer. Instinctive- 
ly his hands clutched his side for his 
rifle, but he had left it behind with Bess. 
The man, noting the movement, smiled 
wickedly, and said: 

“ Caught in your own trap, ain't you? 
Couldn't hurt a rabbit if ye wanted to? 
Hold there!” 

Lief had made a motion as if to drop 
behind the rock; but the man’s rifle im- 
mediately covered him. Though scarcely 
seventeen, Lief was almost a man in 
stature and strength, and he was as 
brave as he was physically powerful. 

“T'm not armed,” he said, boldly fac- 
ing the stranger. “But that doesn’t 
matter. You can shoot, Nixen. I'm no 
coward, to run from you!” ; 

The man _ sneered, and_=sirrepilied: 
“"*Twouldn't be the first Digby to run 
before a Nixon.” 

Lief’s face darkened with passion, and 


ing smile of cruelty had a sardonic tri- 
umph in it. 

“If you weren’t so young—” he began 
slowly. 

Instantly the change .on Lief’s face 
Swept away every trace of tenderness. 
The man saw the effect, and continued: 

“T’ve been waiting years for you to 
grow up. I could have shot you twice 
before, but you were too young, and I 
waited. I couldn't stoop to kill a boy.” 


Lief's body straightened stiffly. The 
pride of the boy and man flashed in his 
eyes. He would not curry favor because 
of his youth—not from a Nixon. 

“Tm as good a man as ever a Nixon 
“could be—better!’’ he exclaimed defiant- 
ly. “This will be your only chance! 
Shoot now, or—or, I warn you, I'l! kill 
his voice trembled. you the first time I meet you! Did you 

“You lie! A Digby never turned his | €ver know a Digby as a coward—even as 
back to danger! You lie if you say it!” | boys?” , 

The sneer left the face of the moun- The sneer in the words more than the 
taineer. The eyes snapped with a fury | threat angered the man. All the resent- 
that made him almost speechless. Smil- | ment of a long-nurtured feud flared up 
ing at the anger which he had provoked | in his eyes; the demen of passion and 
in his old enemy, Lief added: eruelty made his face terrible to look at. 

“Now shoot! We'll see who’s-the cow- | But Lief’s attitude did not change: bis 
ard!” anger and passion dominated every other 


With folded arms, he faced the giant | ©™otion. 
before him. He could see the nervous “T’'ve given you a fair chance,” the 
twitching of the fingers, the involun- mountaineer responded in his slow, 
tary clutching of the rifle stock, the | drawling accents. “ You deserve what 


stealthy movement of the eyes which 
were eager to measure the line along the 
shimmering barrel. f 

“Why don’t you do it. and have done 
with it?” Lief continued, tauntingly. 
“I'm unarmed. There’s no danger—to 
you.” 

Still the man hesitated. . 

“ You're the last of your cursed tribe," 
the mountaineer replied thickly, “and 
you'll never live to bring another into 
the world. I’ve waitéd and hunted for 
you. Now I have you.” 

“Then why don’t you shoot me down 
like a dog, and not wait? It’s the only 
way a Nixon ever killed a Digby—never 
in a fair fight.” 

“Keep your 
youngster!” 


you'll get.” 


With the rifle raised to his shoulders 
he waited another instant—a hesitation 
that he could well afford, for his quarry 
was helpless and cornered. There was 
no glint of mercy in the savage face, and 
Lief knew that he could hope for none— 
not unless he cringed and begged for it. 
Once more there flashed across his mind 
the vision of Bess and her gay-plumaged 
bird. A softer expression modified the 
harsh outlines of his. drawn face. In- 
stinctively he turned his head sideways 
—away from the cruel face staring at 
him. _The peaceful scene of the mountain 
valley, clothed in its Autumnal tints, and 
golden in its yellow haze of atmosphere, 
spread in panoramic view before him. 
No one could look at it without a desire 


tongue in your head, 
growled the man sharply, 


“or Pi—” to live! If one must face death, it were 

In uncontrollable anger the sentence | a pity that the environments were not 
died away in the thick beard. A silence | suited to the occasion—dull, ugly, and 
fell between them. Lief was thinking of | depressing. A world of sunshine and 


colors, breathing an atmosphere redolent 
with amorous ogors and vibrant with 
the trilling of bird songs and murmur- 
ing brooks—these were not the accom- 
paniments of death! 


the long feud that had estranged the 
two families. It dated generations back 
until its original cause had been lost to 
the memory of all survivors. It was a 
cruel and senseless feud; but periodic 


murders had helped to keep it alive. A Across the intervening space flashed a 


tacit understanding of the rules of the speck of crimson, then a  brown- 
conflict kept either side to their valley. splotched head, pursuing with reckless 
The old Crumpendale, with its gray | indifference. Lief started and uttered 
peaks and rugged sides, had been ac- | a cry of dismay. Forgetting his danger, 


cepted as the boundary line for man’s 
foolish internecine warfare. None had 
trespassed upon the territory of the oth- 


forgetting the pitiful culmination of a 
primitive social feud, forgetting even his 


pride of family courage and sense of 

er without paying the penalty with his; honor, he turned and fled down the 

biood. rocks, disappearing so suddenly and un- 

Lief, with his eyes roaming about, took | expectedly ‘that his body melted away 
in the situation slowly, realizing for the | into thin air. 

first time that he had strayed far from The discordant laugh behind him fell 


Crumpendale Valley, and stood on the 
brow overlooking Mountaindale, the 
home of the Nixons and their friends. 

It was his own foolishness that had 
brought him there—no, it was the brown 
splotch of towzled hair that had enticed 
him beyond the range of his own terri- 
tory. His mind reverted, for the first 
time since the encounter with his old 
enemy, to the child waiting patiently for 
her “ birdie.” A smile of gentleness and 
sadness spread over his face. He forgot 
his anger and defiance for-an instant. 
Something like a desire to live—at least, 
until he could return the crimson creat- 


on dulled, senseless ears. Even the tri- 
umphant shout failed to annoy him. 


“Coward!” his ears heard, but his 
brain did not heed. “Coward! Where's 
the Digby whelp’s courage now?” 

Stumbling stones behind indicated that 
his enemy was pursuing, and in another 
moment his body was exposed to full 
view again. The man laughed harshly 
and triumphantly, raising his rifle 
position. Perched on the high he 
held nis fleeing prey an easy mark. An 
amateur from there could send the fatal 
bullet home with unerring facility. 


to 


rock 


ure to the waiting hands—made the lines But while the ragged mountaineer 
of his face weaken. He looked almost | gioated, his swarthy complexion slowly 
appealingly at the face before him. paled, the hands holding the rifle tremb- 

Instinct enabled the mountaineer to | ling with swift palsy. There was a 


read the signs by a flash, and the sneer- J] sharp metallic sound, but the steel rifle 
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barrel clanged against the rocks with the 
bullet unspent in its chamber. 

Lief tumbled downward, dropping 
swiftly from crag to crag, until he stood 
on the brink of the yawning precipice. 
Leaning far over he could see the brown 
head swinging in deathless silence from 
the stunted shrub that had arrested the 
plunge to death. A few feet beyond 
chirped the crimson-clad bird, secure 
now in its flight, and caroling a song of 
triumph at the discomfiture of its little 
enemy. 


There was no time for hesitation; each 
moment threatened to break the hold on 
the torn dress. Lief groaned in his 
agony, and the echo of it seemed to re- 
turn from above. Then the boy, with 
dismantied head and shoulders, stepped 
beyond the edge, trusting his weight to 
the enfeebled strength of an upturned 
root; but before the loosened soll and 
rocks rattled into the abyss below he 
had passed on to another. With swift, 
breathless movements he traversed the 
face of the cliff, clinging now to the 
sharp edge of inhospitable rocks, and 
now to the mountain plants insecurely 
established in the sparse soil of the crev- 
ices. Far below in the valley the stones 
and rocks, loosened from their beds, rat- 
tled with muffled sound, ricocheting 
from abutment to abutment, and plung- 
ing finally into the grumbling stream a 
thousand feet away. 


Not once in his climb, nor in his jump 
from one sharp peak to another, did he 
stop for an instant to consider the dan- 
ger; but, all panting and breathiess, he 
plunged valiantly onward until his hands 
clasped the swaying form of little Bess. 

When he held the child in his arms the 
tears stood in his own eyes, and his 
voice broke with emotion. 

“ Bess! Bess!”’ he crooned, looking into 
her white face. “Speak, little one—sis- 
ter!” 

The brown eyes opened slowly, watch- 
ing him with meaningless stare. Lief 
strained the child to his breast and 
kissed her. Her strange silence alarmed 
him more than her peril had. A blood 
stain wag on her cheek, drawn from the 
punctured skin by some sharp thorn or 
rock. The boy wiped it away carefully, 
shuddering with apprehension. To him 
the thing was so frail and delicate that 
a sense of helplessness unnerved him. 

“Bess!” he cried, gently breathing 
close to the pearly ears. “ Bess, are you 
hurt? Speak to brother!” . 

The child, as if called from some 
dreamless sleep, smiled. The little face 
twitched, and when the eyelids fluttered 
open again a tiny hand touched Lief on 
the cheek. 

“Did birdie get away?” she lisped. 
“She flew—and flew—away.” Then, in 
mournful, disappointed accents: “ And 
Bess couldn't fly! She didn’t have no 


* wings.” 


Lief, holding her in a strong, loving 
embrace, smiled through his tears joy- 
fuliy. Life had not been crushed out of 
the precious body, and he was content— 
happy. 














He Jay quite still with her, watching 
and listening to her childish prattle, 
when from along the surface.of the pro- 
jecting ledge of rocks the echo of foot- 
steps startled him. He suddenly remem- 
bered the feud—the bitter series of 
quarrels and murders that had stained 
the sides of old Crumpendale with good 
red blood—the danger to which his own 
body had been exposed. r 

There suddenty dawned in him a de- 
sire to live—to protect his lost, helpless 
charge. The cunning of the wild beast 
made him look around for some method 
of defense. A stone lay at his feet. With 
it he might crush out the life of his en- 
emy before he could shoot. He staggered 
to his feet to find a hiding place, drag- 
ging the body of the girl with him; but 
his efforts were fruitless. «The moun- 


taineer confronted him—pale, haggard, 
and trembling. 
Lief stood like an animal cornered, 


prepared to fight with the last drop of 
blood. He could easily have felled his 
man, for he strode toward him unpre- 
pared for vengeance. One moment he 
was betwéen Lief and thé edge of the 
precipice, his rifle dragging in the dirt. 
A quick spring, a sharp struggle, and 
another: victim of the feud would pay 
the penalty of man’s senseless hate. 

But the moment passed. Lief stood mo- 
tionless, facing the man. He even made 
no charge when he snatched the child 
from his arms.and pressed her to his own 
bosom. There was a sob from some- 
where in the tawny beard, and the child 
was murmuring: 

“Daddy, the b-o-o-tiful bird flew 
away, and Bess.couldn't catch it. Won't 
you find me another one?—a b-o-o-tiful 
one?” 

The stone dropped from Lief's hand, 
and he turned toward the valley. Bess, 
seeing him, suddenly released herself 
from her father’s embrace, and ran to 
him. 

“Den’t go, brother,” she exclaimed. 
“Maybe birdie will come back again.” 

Lief stooped to kiss her once more. 
When he rose the eyes of the man facing 
him were heavy with doubt and trouble. 
Years of a hardened life had made him 
unaccustomed to emotion, and he wa- 
vered in his efforts to speak. Lief, more 
forgiving by virtue of his youth, .and 
stirred by a néw passion of horror and 
disgust, spoke gently. 

“ Bess belongs to you? I did not know.” 

Then, fearing that his words might be 
misinterpreted, he added quickly: “ But 
it would have made no difference. She's 
a dear little thing, and I thank God I 
eould save her.” 

The eyes of the mountaineer filled with 
tears. He trembled so that he had to 
take a seat on the rocks. In a voice that 
quavered pitifully, he sobbed: 

“God forgive me, boy! God forgive 
me!” 

And Lief, holding Bess’s hand, touched 
him gently on the shoulder, compelling 
him to look up. From their eyes the last 
vestige of anger and passion had van- 
ished for good, and the feud had run its 


course, 





Vissatisfied | 


Cricket 


“BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK 


NCE upon a time a cricket was sit- 
ting on a hearth chirping away at 
a great rate, when it happened for 
the first time to hear the ticking of a 
clock that had been put on the mantel 
overhead a day or two before. Then, 
brimming with curiosity, the cricket 
managed after great difficulty to reach 
the mantelpiece, where it leaned against 
the timepiece and listened very atten- 
tively. 

“Whatever kind of an insect it may 
be,” observed the cricket, “ it ticks much 
louder and faster than I, and still it 
never’ seems to pause for breath.” 

While the cricket gazed vacantly into 
space with a mystified air, the clock 
struck ten. 

“Gracious me!” said the startled 
cricket in astonishment that savored of 
envy of the greenest kind. “What a 
beautiful bang it has, to be sure. if I 
had so resonant a bang as that I should 
‘be the proudest and happiest creature in 
the meadow, and also at the fireside. 
Perhaps if I go inside, the banging pro- 
prietor will be good enough to teach me 
the method of his beautiful ing.” 


So the cricket, fall of the joys of an- 
ticipation, skipped blithely around to the 
front of ‘the ,clock, and, seeing the key- 
holes and the hands, concluded that they 
were the banging occupant’s eyes and 
two of his legs, which he fancied were 
many. The cricket noticed also ‘that the 
glass door of the clock was tightly 
closed, so it walked underneath the 
clock and squeaked up the crevice it 
which the pendulum was tirelessly 
swinging. 

“May I come in?” asked the anxious 
minstrel of the meadow and ingle nook. 

There being no reply, the cricket be- 
came satisfied that the huge marble in- 
sect to which it addressed itself was too 
busy in ticking and tocking to hear any- 


down among the silent, motionless 

wheels both dazed and amazed. 

“I believe I am on the inside of the 
he 









method, perhaps I can learn something 
from these intestinal disci.” 

Just then the owner of the clock began 
to wind it, and the startled cricket, sit- 
ting akimbo on one of the wheels, lost 
his balance and tumbled into the whirl- 
ing machinery and was soon crushed intd 
pulp. _ 

The moral of this little fable teaches us 
that we should be content to blow and 
make ourselves heard on the horn with 
which the wise, beneficent mother, Nat- 
ure, supplied ‘us, and not seek to strike 
when we are only equipped to tick, lest 
we suddenly come to grief, as did the 
poor, weak, dissatisfied cricket. 





Heard at the Furrier’s. 


N spite of the efforts of Thompson 
Seton and others to popularize natu- 
ral history, ignorance of its minor de- 

tails becomes woefully apparent at times. 

A young woman, who, for the purposes 

of financial classification may be called 
Miss Short, had carried over from last 
season a handsome neckpiece of bear's 
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fur, which, with the aid of an expert fur- 
rier, was converted into a stole, the form 
which capricious fashion has dictated 
for this season. Even after alteration, 
however, the boa was not long enough 
to satisfy its owner’s aesthetic instinct, 
so another consultation with the furrier 
was had. 

“Couldn’t you make, it longer?” said 
Miss Short. 

“Why, how?” said the furrier. 

Miss Short expanded into an atmos- 
phere of good-humored superiority and 
her eyebrows raised slightly, as she an- 
swered: 

“ Put bears’ tails on, of ‘course! ’ 

A gathering look of amusement in the 
expert's eye caused a suspicion on Miss 
Short’s part that something was wrong, 
so she said, with the air of one looking 
for an honorable way of escape: 


’ 


“Why, what kind of tails do bears 
have?” 

“Only stumps; mere apologies for 
tails.” 

“Oh!” 

The stole has since appeared on the 


street, but not with Bruin’s stumps. 


A PAIR OF SINNERS 





HE was the only daughter of a re- 
tired business man, who had once 
been eminent. He was a young 

and prosperous lawyer. She was of a 
morbidly poetical temperament and 
looked at life always through a prism of 
sentiment. He was unimaginative and 
practical. In a word, each was the 
complement of the other. 

“wre you sure, George,” she 
him, sighing, “ that you really love me 

“ Absolutely, dearest.” 

“And you have never loved any one 
but me?” 

“ Never—never—never!” 

“ And you will love me always?” 

“ Forever.” 

He yawned and looked at his watch. 
They were half expecting a visitor. 

“Something might happen to change 
you,” she persisted dreamingly. 

“What could?” : 

“Suppose I had a secret in my life 
which I had never revealed to you?” 

“What sort of a secret?” 

“TI always used to say, dear, that I 
had told you ali about myself—every- 
thing; that I was keeping nothing back 
from you. I am so sorry!” Her eyes 
grew misty with tears. “I did not in- 
tend to deceive you. There is one—only 
one—event of my life I had never men- 
tioned to you. I had forgotten it until 
lately. It has been my one secret—the 
one page of my life I would rather no 
one read—”"’ 

“ Well, and what is it?” he interrupted 
a little irritably. 

She sank down on the rug beside him 
in an attitude of supplication and clasped 
her arms about his knees. 

“Did you know, dear, that I once used 
to write poetry?” 

“ Well, many persons do that. It may 
be foolish, but it ts not wicked.” 

“JT wrote a great deal of it. My sole 
ambition then was to be a poetess. Much 
of what I wrote was love poetry—” 

“Well, well! Yes?” 

“And about five years ago, dear, I 
collected all my poems into a volume and 
published them.” 

“ And the heartless man was the pub- 
isher?” 

“No. The publisher was exceedingly 
kind. He thought very highly of my 
work.” 

“Never mind the publisher. I am 
anxious to get te that heartless man.”’ 

“The book was published, and I saw 
only one review of it, and that—it was in 
a@ paper called The Critic—O George, it 
was cruel—cruel!”’ 

“If that is all—” 

“All! It humiliates me to think of it 
even now. I remember every harrowing 
word of it, but cannot—cannot bring 
myself to repeat them.” 

“Don't try to. My dear girl, why on 
earth should you upset yourself like this 
over a trivial matter that happened and 
was forgotten five years ago by every- 
body but yourself?” 

“ But think how I suffered! The pub- 
licity—the disgrace! ‘These poems,’ he 
wrote—oh, do not ask me what he 
said!” , 

“And yet he may be a quite harmless, 
inoffensive sort of ass, if we only knew 
him,” ' 

“I felt 48 if all the world was laughing 
at me.” 

“ You silly thing! I don’t suppose even 
a millionth part of the world knew any- 
thing about it. Nobody reads reviews of 


asked 


9” 
‘ 








“TI could not regard it so stoically,” 
she sighed. “I cannot even now. You 
do not altogether realize my utter degra- 


dation. ‘These babblings of incipient 
imbecility.’ That was one of his 
phrases.” 


She shuddered at the recollection of it. 

“By Jove! Of course the best of crit- 
ics are not angels, but yours must have 
been a—” 

“A heartless, heartless man!” 

“If it had been a man’s book—” 

“He may not have known I was a 
woman,” 

“You are too severe. No reviewer 
criticises a book till he has read the title 
page.” 

“ But I did not use my name. I wanted 
to see if they would mistake my work 
for that of a man. I called it ‘ Heart 
Loengings,’ by Samuel Jenkins, but all 
my friends knew, so that really made no 
difference.” 

He had grown suddenty thoughtful and 
spoke absently. 

“You will forgive me, darling, won't 
you, for deceiving you?” 

“ Deceiving me?” he asked. 

“Well, for seeming not to confide in 
you unreservedly?” 

Taking the childish, pretty face be- 
tween his hands, he gazed down into 
her dreamy blue eyes. 


“¥es. Well, come to think of it, I 
remember I have a secret which I have 
never disclosed to you. So, after all, we 
are each as bad as the other.” 

She started and scanned his features 
eagerly. 

“You? A secret, George?” 

“Only a little one—tike yours.” 


“But mine was no secret. I had for- 
gotten it,” she protested. 
mine was nothing for which you could 
blame me.” 

“ Now, I want you to make me a prom- 
ise. If I forgive you, you will forgive 
me? -° 

She hesitated. 

“Teli me, first, all about it.” 

“Do you promise?” he insisted. 


“Yes, yes, dear. I promise,” she said 
desperately. “Whatever it is, I love 
you and must forgive you.” 

She pressed her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“I won't keep you in suspense,” sald 
he. “ We have both been sinners, and I 
was the worse of the two. I must tell 
you, then. Before I was a successful law- 
yer I was a good for nothing young 
scoundrel, with a very good opinion of 
myself and a very bad one of everybody 
else. I was a wicked young dog and did 
several scandalous things that I am 
a&Shamed of now.” 

She caught her breath and waited in 
an agony of expectation. 

“They were all of the same descrip- 
tion, but I am sorry on account of one m 
particular.” 


“ And that?” 


“Well, being hard up, I used to earn 
odd’ money in all manner of odd ways. 
I was « flippant, self-satisfied brute, 
and—"” He paused, and, putting an arm 
about her, drew her closer to him. “I 
have a heart now, you know I have, 
sweetheart, don’t you? But once upon a 
time—you have promised to forgive me 
and not to hate me—in the days when 
you published your bouk I was—”" 

“ You—you—were—”’ 

_“ The heartless man who reviewed it!” 





“ Besides, - 
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O many people have criticised me for 
wearing a fur boa that cost $200 
that I am going to tell everybody 

just how I happened to get it,” said the 
physical culture girl. “ Possibly they will 
blame me still more when they learn the 
facts, but even so I shall feel better for 
confessing. It is a curious story, and I 
shall tell it without ornamental detail so 
as not to befog your minds. 

“TI got the boa the Monday before 
Christmas. I went down town on purpose 
to get it. I expected to pay $20 for it. It 
is very hard to get anything decent in 
furs for $20. I looked everywhere, but I 
could find nothing at that price. For 
three mortal hours I went from shop to 
shop examining and pricing furs. In the 
last place I visited I was attracted to a 
neckpiece that was particularly beauti- 
ful. It hung on a rack with several other 
furs, and I took it down and tried it on. 

“*What is the price of this?’ I asked. 

“*«Two hundred dollars,’ said the 
clerk. 

“*Tt is very expensive,’ I remarked. 

“* Yes,’ said the girl, ‘but it is worth 
the money.’ 

“ She saw then that I was not going to 
buy and walked away. Presently I went, 
too. By that time I had got disgusted 
with furs and I nosed aimlessly around 
through other departments of the store 
for half an hour trying to pick up suita- 
ble Christmas presents for my friends. At 
2 o'clock I left that shop. I was unde- 
cided where to go and I paused in the 
doorway to consider. As I stood there 
thinking a woman pushed. past me into 
the street. She was a stunning woman, 
tall, and of the brunette type. She 
dressed in brown. Her dress was brown 


was 


zibeline, her hat was brown fur, with the 
cutest little buckle on the left side, and 
she wore a stole of blended marten. At 


sight of that I turned sick with envy. It 
looked to be the very piece I had admired 
upstairs, and I had not a doubt that the 
woman hed just bought it and was wear- 
ing it home. 
It was not fastened and hung from her 
shoulders so loosely that every movement 
seemed likely to shake it off. 

“The perilous position of that fur was 
my moral undoing; it aroused within me 
some latent instinct of thievery, 
wanted to steal it. I did not say, 
out, that I wanted to, but I did. 
dered, not logically, but confusedly, if 
the stole would not fall off, if the wo- 
man would not go on without missjng it, 
and if I could not pick it up. 


right 
I won- 


“The woman started down the street 
and I followed, literally wishing that fur 
off her back at every step. For two 
blocks we walked, the fur gradually slip- 
ping further and further down on the 
woman’s shoulders, Finally it escaped its 
mcorings altogether and fell at my feet. 
The woman passed on; apparently una- 
ware of her loss, as I hoped she would do, 
and I picked up the stole. It was 
beautiful that I loved it. I pressed my 
fingers into its soft meshes and wound it 
around my neck in a kind of rapture. 


so 


but 
and no one noticed 


“The street was crowded, 
body was in a hurry 
the transference of the fur. At the next 
corner I left Sixth Avenue and turned 
into a side street. Just then 
science awoke. I went back to the 
nue and stood for a moment jostled this 


every- 


my con- 


ive- 


way and that by the shoppers. Presently 
I grew hysterical. 
Great heavens!’ I said aloud. ‘I am 


a thief!’ 

“That public confession calmed me. I 
faced suddenly about and looked for the 
woman in brown. She was nowhere in 
sight, but I pushed on through the crowd 
in search of her. Just beyond the next 
crossing I saw her. She was walking 
very slowly. I drew the stole from my 
own shoulders and went up and spoke to 
her. 

“* Excuse me, madam,’ I said. ‘ Here 
is your boa. You dropped it a moment 
ago.’ 

“The woman looked at the fur, but she 
did not offer to take it. 

“*Thank you,’ she said, ‘ You 
very kind, but you have made a mistake. 
The boa is not mine.’ 

“TI felt unutterably stupid. ‘Not 
yours?’ I said. ‘ Why, it must be yours. 
I saw you wearing it. I was walking 
just behind you and saw it fall.’ 

“The woman smiled. ‘ You 
taken,’ she repeated. 
woman you saw. It could not be I. 
not wear furs.’ 


are 


are’ mis- 


I do 





| 





| 


She wore it very carelessly. | 


| 


and I, 


| 





“Then she resumed her leisurely march 


down the street. You cannot imagine 
how I feit. I was positive that the wo- 
man was lying, for I had not lost sight 
of her-for five minutes and I knew I 
could not be mistaken in her appearance. 
Still, she had denied the fur,eand what 
could I do? Apparently nothing, yet I 
followed her again. She had got the 
start of me, howevergand I lost sight of 
her almost immediately. More than an 
hour elapsed before I found her. The 
meeting that time was unexpected. It 
took place in a store where I had gone to 
buy cuff buttons for—well, never mind 
for whom. On the main floor Il saw a 
crowd that outnumbered even the usual 
Christmas crowd and outdid it in confu- 
sion. ! asked .a floorwalkér what was 
the matter. ‘ 

** Shoplifter been pinched,’ said he. 

“* What did she take?” I asked. 

“*Don't know,’ said he. ‘All I know 
is they’ve nabbed her!’ 

“I thought of my own thieving propen- 
sities and I said, ‘Poor woman,’ quite 
sympathetically. 

“The man looked at me suspiciously. 

‘Poor woman!’ he mimicked. ‘I hope 
you are not going to blubber over such as 
her. You ought to be glad she was 
caught.’ 

“*Oh, yes,’ 
wasn't a bit. 

“ And then a commotion, spreading out 
from the centre of the mob, attacked the 
shoppers, and they crowded back to make 
way for the culprit. She came down the 
aisle hustled along by two store detect- 
It is the greatest wonder that I 
didn’t faint when I saw her. She passed 
quite close to me—so close that her skirts 
brushed mine and—who do you.think she 
wae?” 

“The woman in brown, 


I said, ‘I am- glad,’ but I 


ives, 


” 


said the top- 


floor girl, with an air of importance. 

“Yes; how did you know?” said the 
physical culture girl. 

*“ Oh, I just guessed it. But what did 
you do next?” 

I made a pérfect fool of myself. It is 

a wonder I did not get myself arrested 
as an accomplice. I spoke to her. ‘ ‘Tell 


i ES SS 
‘ 


me wher@ you got it,’ I said. But of 
course she did not answer. I guess she 
had enough to think about just then 
without bothering with me. She did not 
even notice me, but just stared straight 
ahead as if she saw the electric chair 
looming up somewhere in the distance 
and was ima hurry to get there-and have 
it over with. And she was so handsome, 
too! ' 
“When I came to my senses I went 
around to the shop where I had seen the 
two-hundred-dollar boa. It ‘had been 
sold. 

“*Can you tell me who bought it?’ I 
asked. 

“*T don't know the woman’s name,’ 
said the clerk. ‘She had a whole roll of 
money and paid cash.’ 

“*Was she e handsome woman?’ I 
asked. ‘Tall and dark and dressed in 
brown?’ 

“* Yes,’ said the clerk, ‘ she was.’ 

“* And is this the fur?’ I asked in des- 
peration. 

“The girl looked surprised, but she 
said, ‘ Yes, it is,, with much more civility 
than I should have used in her place. 
And then,” concluded the physical cult- 
ure girl, “‘ I came home and wore the fur, 
and that is all there is to it.” 


“But that isn’t half that I want to 
know,” said the top-floor girl. “I don't 
understand at all. Was it really the 
shoplifter or another woman who looked 
like her that lost the fur? If it was she, 
why did she refuse to take back the fur 
when she had really paid for it? Was she 
crazy or had you hypnotized her, or 
what? And last, but not least, are you a 
thief or are you not?” 


The physical culture girl pressed her 
hands to her head helplessly. ‘‘ Don’t ask 
me,” she said. “I have given it up. You 
know as much as I do. I have told you 
the facts as I know them—piece out the 
rest of the story for yourself. The only 
thing I am sure cf is that I have the fur. 
That is the vital point.” 

“Yes,” said the top-floor girl, “and if 
I had that 1 should be willing to let the 
rest of the questions go unanswered.” 
EMMA M. WISE. 


PA SISTLOINS 


in Theory and Practice 





Mr. 
fashions, 


Burton knows 
but—and 


| IKE most men, 
4 nothing about 

in this he is still like most men— 
he thinks he knows a good deal. That is 
why he is so unsympathetic when Mrs. 
Burton's clothes turn out badly. Twice 
in the last year she has had gowns of 
elegant material spoiled in the making, 
and when she over the pitiable 
failures, he unfeelingly asked her why 
she did not pick out a pattern she liked 
and have her clothes made by it. 

“IT did,” sobbed Mrs. Burton in reply, 
“but the don’t look a bit like 
they did in the fashion book. You can't 
tell anything about fashion plates, any- 
way. For my last dress this was the 
style I picked out, and here am I. 
there any resemblance between us?” 

Mr. Burton looked upon this picture 
and upon that. In the colored fashion 
plate he beheld the preternaturally elon- 
gated figure woman clothed in a 
tight-fitting, wrinkleless, and apparently 
seamless gown of brown cloth, while 
standing in the flesh before him was a 
woman who, although tall and slender 
enough to meet modern requirements, 
was arrayed in a garment that seemed 
to be nothing but seams, with the ex- 
ception of wrinkles, which filled in the 
intervening spaces. 

“ Well, no,” said Burton, “ they do not 
appear to be related, but that doesn’t 
prove anything. Your dress wasn’t cut 
by that pattern. I'll bet if I had any- 
thing to do with making clothes I could 
tell to a pin and a button how things 
were going to look when they were fin- 
ished.” 

After 


cried 


dresses 


Is 


of a 


that the Burtons refrained from 


talking fashions until it came time to 

‘It was some other {| buy Winter clothes for their two little 
boys. 

“TI don’t know what to get them,” 





said Mrs. Burton. “ What do you think 
they would look well in, Abner?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Burton. “I 
don’t care what you get, just so you 
don’t make the little fellows look like 
freaks. I draw the line at any of those 
fantastic garments that are so commonly 
seen on’New York children these days. 
I think it downright cruelty to trig a 
child out in such togs. I heard a doctor 
say the other day that it was positively 
criminal, and I agree with him. I saw 
two little chaps yesterday dressed like 
mountebanks. Everybody in the car 
was looking at them and winking and 
laughing. One of the kids was a ‘thick- 
skinned little rascal and didn’t mind the 
notoriety, but the other was a sensitive 
chap, and his embarrassment was piti- 
ful. He didn’t know which way to look 
or what to do, and finally, when some 
one leaned over and said, ‘ Well, old 
man, where did you get your pretty 
clothes?’ he just dropped his head over 
against his mother’s shoulder and cried. 
It’s enough to give a child nervous pros- 
tration to be guyed so. I said then that 
if ever we made such a show of our boys 
I hoped somebody would clap us into 
jail.” 

Mrs. Burton looked frightened at that 


sequel to a possible sartorial achieve- 
ment. 

“Dear me!” she said. “TI didn’t 
mean—” 

Te 2 mnow you didn’t,” Burton in- 


terrupted, “and I am just telling you in 
time so you won't mean it.” 


That evening Mr. Burton brought 
home the catalogue of a down-town hab- 
erdasher. “‘ Here,”” he said, “is a suit 


that strikes me as very sensible for boys 
the age of ours. I wish you would take 
the kids over to Moore’s to-morrow and 
give orders to have them fitted out. Tell 








Moore I want him to go exactly by this 
pattern, so there won't be any mistake.” 

‘fhe Burton boys’ clothes were finished 
in less than a week. They were brought 
home one morning. shortly after Mr. 
Burton went to work. Mrs. Burton was 
net exactly pleased with the appearance 
of the ents, but.she was anxious to 
show them off. So when the boys came 
home from school she dressed them up 
and took them down to their father’s of- 
fice. 

The building where Mr. Burton labors 
for his daily bread is a populous one. 
Many queer characters congregate 
there, hence, when Mr. Burton came in 
from the street about 4 o'clock he was 
not surprised to see a crowd gathered 
around the entrance to one of the ele- 
vators looking curiously at some one in 
their midst. Burton pressed forward 
and looked too. Presently he caught a 
glimpse of two small boys dressed in 
cloth of army blue cut in a mock mili- 
tary style that was little short of the 


ridiculous, The crowd smiled and com- 
mented audibly. Burton grew indig- 
nant. 


“That,” said he hotly, “is a beastly 
shame. If I had hold of those children's 
parents—” 

Then he drew nearer and looked 

“Heaven above!” gasped. 
Jim and Jerry!” 

The Burton family did not go up stairs 
in the elevator. “It’s their new 
clothes,” whispered Mrs. Burton as they 
hurried toward the side door. 

“Hush!” said Burton, “ Let’s 
of this!” 

Later in the evening Mr. Burton inter- 
viewed the boys’ tailor. 

“What I want to know,” he said, “is 
why you didn’t make something that 
looked like that picture—something with 
the coat just that length and the trous- 
ers just that width?’ 


again. 


he “ae 


get out 


“TI did,” said the tailor. “I followed 
the directions to a dot. The trouble lies 
in the picture. There is a vast differ- 


ence, you must’ understand, 
neture and art.” 

“Yes,” said Burton, “I am beginning 
to think there is.” 


American ingenuity Helps Royalty. 
HOSE who followed the work of the 
- allied armies during the Chinese 
war will remember the gallant con- 

duct of Don Jaime de Bourbon, Prince 
of -the Asturies and son of the Pretender 
to the throne of Spain, who served as an 

officer in the Russian Army. 

At a dinner arranged for him lately by 
his brother officers, the Prince related an 
episode of his boyhood days which re- 
flects credit on American ingenuity. 

He was then living at their beautiful 
Italian home, the Tenuta Reale, at Via- 
reggio, and had as tutor the Marquis 
Miguel Ortigosa, a veteran of the Carlist 

war. 

Viareggio is a gay little town in Sum- 
mer and study was so often neglected for 
pleasure that the Marquis found it neces- 
sary to constantly rebuke his young 
charge. His remonstrances, however, 
were generally met with open rebellion 
that not infrequently resulted in personal 
encounters, 

Exasperated at the continued acts of 
insubordination, Don Miguel finally de- 
cided to appeal to the boy’s father and 
request that the young Prince be sent to 
Frosdorf, the family estate in Austria, 
which is in the fastness of a dense for- 
completely isolated from the world, 
and which Don Jaime hated, 

When the news of the threatened ban- 
ishment came to the lad’s 
a devoted servant, he became 
and hastened for advice 
American playmate of his, 
en, whe had a reputation for wisdom and 
cunning. 

Morris heard him out and then smiled. 

“Nothing to worry about,” he told the 
Prince. ‘‘Go back to Don Miguel, and as 
soon as you get a chance tell him that 
you are heartily sick of Viareggio and 
vant to go to Frosdorf.” 

Don Jaime was not slow, he understood 
the plan 2t once, and before night had 
come he had found occasion to impart to 
his tutor his desire to leave Italy. 

Useless to say, the plan worked like 
a charm; Don Miguel was completely 
taken in, and no more was said ahout 
Frosdorf. 
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His ‘Quest. | 


HE sent him something 
+ Day, 
A gift of silk and lace— 
With knotted ribbons and a spray 
Hand-painted on the case, 


Christmas 


And now he has no time to spend 
On Market news or War— 

He’s hunting for some woman frierid 
To tell him what it’s for. 


LAURANA W. SHELDON. 
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A Tip on Eggs. 

OR six months after the Kilgores 

f- moved up town the small boy of the 

family went to market. As a com- 

missary he was an unqualified success. 

Under his management the table picked 

up amazingly. All the products of the 

butcher's and grocer’s stalls were nice 

and fresh. The eggs were exceptionally 
fine. 

One day the small boy went down town 
on an errand and his big sister did the 
marketing. Nothing turned out well, the 
eggs being particularly poor. Everybody 
wondered at the sudden slump in the 
grocer’s standard of excellence, but not 
until the small boy came home was an 
explanation offered. 

“I know what is the matter,” 
“You didn’t say anything about the 
pital, did you?” 

** No,” said the big sister. ‘‘ What 
pital do you mean? I don’t know 
thing about a hospital.” 

“ Then no wonder you didn’t get good 
eggs,” said the small boy. “ The only 
way to get tiptop eggs at this time of 
the year is to make out that your folks 
ere sick in bed and are kept alive on raw 
eggs. Then they'll give you the best 
they’ve got. All grocers of any impor- 
tance keep a special stock that they re- 
serve for sick people. Some even adver- 
tise them as a specialty. If you know 
that and make out that you are running 
a private hospital you will get the best in 
the market at the regular prices, other- 
wise you won't.” 

The big sister looked doubtful. 
do you know all that?” she asked. 

“I saw the ‘Eggs for Invalids’ sign 
stuck out at several places and went in 
and gsked about it. The grocers told me 
what it meant. 

The small boy’s mother chucked him 
under the chin fondly. 

“Bless his little heart,” she said, 
takes a boy to find out things.” 
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Richard’s Cinch. 

Richard Coeur de Lion had just torn out 
the lion’s heart. 

“It was an easy way to win fame,” he 
protested, modestly. “Suppose they had 
sent me to New York to kill the Tiger! ”’ 

Knowing the impossibility of this feat, 
he was content to rest on his laurels. 

7 white face, drawn tense with sup- 
pressed emotion, in the direction of 
the Judge presiding at the trial. 

“Your Honor,” murmured the unhappy 
man, “ before I enter my plea I crave the 
privilege of a few questions." 

“ You have the court’s permission so to 
do,” replied his Honor, gravely. 

“Then, Sir, I desire to know whether 
I shall be compelled to sit here and listen 
to the lawyers put hypothetical ques- 
tions to the jurors.” 

“Perhaps you will,” answered the 
Judge. : 

“ After which I may be obliged to hear 
the testimony of the handwriting ex- 
perts?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And perchance be an unwilling fol- 
lower of the reasoning of the insanity 
experts?” 

“ Probably.” 

“Very well, your Honor, I am ready to 
enter my plea,” cried the prisoner, in 
desperation, 

“And your plea is—” 

“ Guilty!” 


Realism Behind the Counter. 


ES, I got rid of the goods at last,” 
said the salesman. “But it cer- 
tainly was a stayer. I began to 

think I never was going to sell it. How 
did I manage it? I resorted to strategy. 
I bought a yard of the stuff myself and 
got my wife to make new fronts to an 
old waistcoat out of it. 

“* Wash it first,” said I, ‘and then, if 
the customers refuse to buy on the 
ground of possible fading I can point to 
my own raiment as an example of the 
unchangeabdility of the dyes.’ Of course, 
it was really nice goods or I couldn't 
have gone to such extreme lengths. As it 
was, the plan worked wondrousl¥ well. 
The vest looked swell, and when women 
with an eye to colors warranted not to 
run would regard the goods suspiciously 
and expfess doubts as to its: durability 


The Lesser Evil. 
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all I had to do was to throw back my 
coat and say, ‘ Behold. Just look at this. 
This vest is made from that very goods. 
It makes up beautifully, as you can see, | 
and washes like muslin.’ 

“ And that convinced them, so in spite 
of the price, which really was tremen- 
dously high, I got rid of the whole bolt 
without a discount. And by the way, that 
plan of wearing a sample of the stuff 
you have to sell works well at all times. 
I always advise clerks.to do that when- 
possible. I have apparently | 
impossible merchandise disposed of in 
that way. No matter what the faults cf 
the material if the clerk can only swear | 
that it makes up well and can back up 
his statement with a living picture of 
some kind he will be pretty sure to over- 
come prejudice and sell his goods. If I 
were running a store I would make it a 
rule that the clerks should advertise our 
goods in a practical manner. The shoe 
clerks should wear our own shoes, the 
shirtwaist girls our waists, and the jew- 
elry clerks our own stick pins. It would 
be a profitable policy, there is no doubt 
about that.” 
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Behind the Bars. 


Hoodlum—I don't getting 
days, but it was certainly it. 
sinashed six plate-glass windows, tore 
signs, and broke up a show. 
you been doing to get thirty 
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worth 
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days? 

City Hoodlum 
saloon. 


I cheered from the corner 


Lacking in a Sense of Humor. 
H ERE’S a new one,” said the conun- 


drum fiend, buttonholing Jack 
Dullard, as the latter was leaving 
the club the other day. 


“Oh, go to thunder!” replied Jack ill- 
naturedly. “I haven’t time to listen to 
your stale jokes. Try ‘em on the door 
man.” 

“Oh, but, say, this is a daisy—funny, 
you know! You can take it home and 
amuse your wife and children to-night 
at the dinner table.” 

“All right. Blaze 
Jack resignedly. 

“ Here it is: Why is a minister nearing 
the end of his sermon like a ragamuf- 
fin?” 

“ Give it up.” 

“ Because he’s 
ha! Good one, eh? 
cause he’s toward his close! 

But Jack had escaped. 

“What's new, Jack?” asked his wife 
at dinner that night. : | 

“Nothing at all—same old routine. 
Oh, yes; here's a new conundrum for the 
kids. Why is a clergyman nearing the 
end of his sermon like a street raga- 
muffin?" 

All gave It up. 

“Why, it’s just as easy. Because he's 
torn his gown. Ha, ha, ha! How's that, 
Bess?” 

“But I don’t see anything 
that; there’s no point to it.” 

“Isn't, eh? Well, I always said you 
had no sense of humor.” 


A Nauticai Error. 


HEY were reviewing the editorials in 
Tue Times of Sunday last, and es- 
pecially that one anent the popular 

habit of calling vessels “ she.” 

“T'll admit it’s the popular idea that 
ships are feminine,” observed the tall 
man, “ but in this connection the popular 
idea is the wrong idea.” 

“ But if we accept the argument ad- 
vanced by Tue Tiyes we must surely 
give warrant for the universal appella- 
tion,” rejoined the other. 

“ Of course, the argument presented by 
the editor was an able one,” continued 
the negatory debater, “but statistics 
were not strictly followed. The writer got 
hold of a line of thought that seemed 
compelling and forceful, and worked 
along, letting slip the side of facts and 
figures. He sought to prove his point 
para pro toto.” 

“You've got me guessing now,” said 
his companion. “I've never seen any 
statistics regarding the gender of ves- 
sels.” 

“Then let me tell you,” suggested the 
tall man, “ thet an overwhelmingly large 
majority of vessels are masculine—be- 
cause nearly every vessel that crosses 
the ocean for commerce is a mafl steam~ 
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When Choosing a Wife. 


AY, I want your advice,” said th» 
S man to the woman old enough to be 
his mother. “ You know I’m think- 
ing of asking a certain young woman to 
marry me—maybe you didn’t know it, but 
Although I think a great deal of 
her, in some ways I don’t know Fer at 
ali. She’s always nice and sweet to 
me, but sometimes I've felt that she put 
on Her company manners when IU'm 
around. Now do you suppose if I talked 
with her mother I could find out more 
about her real disposition?” 

“No, Sir,” said the woman. “If 
want to know the true nature of your 
divinity just consult the butcher or 
who takes and delivers orders 
her house. I don’t mean the head 
the firm, but the poor clerk who 
does the order work. Somehow women 
get into the habit of thinking that the 
man who appears at the back door 
every morning is one of the family, an? 
they dress and act accordingly. The 
girl who appears in the parlor in a natty 
waist and trim skirt will slouch out into 
the kitchen and appear to the butcher's 
boy in a spotted kimono and a skirt 
that hangs every whith way. She'l! 
scold her mother or sister before -him, 
she'll talk over private affairs, before 
him—yes, she may even talk over her 
love affairs—and she'll call him down for 
not bringing what was ordered in 42 
manner which you would not consider 
ladylike. ; 

“T don’t mean to say that your par- 
ticular girl would do all those things, 
but that these are the things which wo- 
men allow themselves to do when the 
order man is in the kitchen. I know 
woman who always met the veg- 
man with her hair streaming 
down her back. He used to come just 
as she was dressing, and she never 
stepped to arrange her hair before she 
saw him. Another woman acquaintance 
of mine thinks nothing of tripping down 
to give her meat order before she puts 
on her dress skirt. To be sure, sho 
wraps herself in a short kimono, and 
her petticoats are always th'ngs of 
beauty, but she is not just the sort of 
weman I would want to marry. 

“Another thing. These fellows who 
come into the kitchen every morning 
are very observant, and they con give 
you some idea of the disposition of the 
women they see daily. They wf) teil 
you that one woman is too familiar with 
her cook and that another is too unrea- 
sonable with the second girl. They will 
point out that a woman is far from neat, 
because she is not careful about her 
utensils when she cooks. They know 
when the young woman of the family 
comes dawdling into breakfast late 
every morning, and they promptly put 
her down as lazy. They notice how this 
same young woman does her !ittle tasks 
in the kitchen, and have a decided cpin- 
ion as to whether she is a gon! bouse- 
keeper or not. They tell by her manner 
of saying good morning to them whether 
she is alert, brave, and womanly, or 
whether she is slouchy, whining, and 
fussy. 

“So be advised by me, and if vou 
want to know just what sort of a girl 
your sweetheart is get acquainted with 
the grocer’s or butcher's clerk whe takes 
oréers at her house.” 
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“A Burning Question.” 

One broiling July day Uncle Zeke, an aged 
“cullud gemman,” who was pushing a 
barrow of bricks, paused to dash the sweat 
from his dusky brow; then, shaking his 
fist at the sun, he apostrophized it thus: 

“ Fo’ the Lawd’s sake, war wuz yo’ last 
Janooary?” 


How to Fight. 


O you've had a fight, hive you?” 
said his father. a 
The boy was so badly out of 
breath that it was a minute or twd be- 
fore he could get wind enough to say 
“Yep,” and somehow the old man didn't 
seem to regard the breathlessness as a 
particularly auspicious omen. > 
“ Didn’t you liek him?” he asked. 
“Nope,” replied the boy. 
“TI guess you didn’t follow your poor 


‘old father’s advice,” said the old man. 
'“T suppose you thought you knew wiore 
‘about it than he ever had a chance to 


learn, and went at the other fellow with 
some new-fangled uppercuts or swings 
or something of that sort and let him 


ap nite Onan? ae P 


get in under your guard while you were 
figuring out the scientific points of some 
new blow. Science is all right, I sup- 
pose, in a fight by rounds, where there 
have been all the usual preliminaries, 
but I’ve seen the time when a scientific 
fighter would get the tar lickd out of 
him while he was getting his ecience 
ready for use. Now, when I was a boy 
and saw there was a fight coming on I 
aimed to get in the first blow.” 
“That’s my way,” said the boy. 
“It is, eh?” returned the old 
“Well, I don’t see how a boy can 
licked if he goes in on that system, un- 
with the first blow. 
was a boy.” and 
“my 


man, 


less he’s too easy 
I tell you, when I 
the old man began to get excited, 
aim was to swipe him first and sw 
him hard. I'd just land him one 
the eye or under the chin and it 

be all over. You see, when you 

a fellow in the ear you to 
him a hot one, and then 

** And then suppose he lands on a brick 
pile,” interrupted the boy. 

“ W-what?”" asked the old man, rather 
startled. 

“Suppose he lands 
when you hit him and 
a half a brick in each hand, 
next move in the 
failed when you were a boy?” 

“My boy,” said the old man 
ly, after minute of thoughtful, 
consideration of the subject, “ fighting 
is bad business at n 
surprised that you should 
father to give you advice 
be sure to lead you into 
very likely would tend toward the cul- 
tivation of a boisterous, quarrelsome dis- 
position. Now run out and play, and 
don’t bother me any more.” 
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To Beat or Noi to Beat. 


O beat the band, to beat the cars, 
- To beat the breeze, to beat thestars, 
To beat the cards, to beat the bike, 
To beat—oh, any old thing you like 
When with such rot your brain's 
awhirl, 
You'd like to beat the slangy girl. 


“Rooting” for His Success. . 
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T is an impossibility,” said 

| John Robert Procter, head 

Civil Service Commission, 
stern to a negro servant or a child. Their 
blandishments and excuses are above all 
rules. 

“T-made up my mind firmly many 
times to get rid of a colored man in my 
employ who would persist in loitering 
about instead of attending to important 
business. One day he was dispatched on 
an errand which ought to have taken him 
about thirty minutes. He was gone over 
two hours. “Earnest inquiry brought 
forth information that he had been seen 
an hour before with a colored preacher. 
At last I had something definite in the 
way of evidence. When he returned I 
called him to my office. 

“Now, Sir,” said I, “ what 
mean by wasting time in this way 

“TIT ain’t been a-wastin’ none of your 
magnitudinous time, Masga Procter.” 

“ Yes, you have.” 

“ Deed I hain't.”. He bowed humbly. 

“You're a shiftless fellow; but I hope, 
Sir, you're not going to tell me a lie.” 

“Oh, Massa Procter! De Lawd knows 
what hei-ne-ous high crime has I did 
now?” He was limp with fear. 

“You've been gossipping away the 
Government's valuable time with your 
colored preacher.” 

“No, Massa Procter, I swear by d¢ 
soul of Abraham Lincoln ‘tain't so. Hope 
to Gawd if it isn’t true what I say. L 
met de Parson of de Baptist Church, 
and I says, ‘I’se gwire on a most im- 
portentous errand for Massa Procter, I 
is,’ and he says, ‘ Well, if dat’s so we'd 
better ask de biessin’ of de Almighty, for 
Massa Procter needs and deserves it,’ 
and, Massa Procter, we wuz prayin’ for 
success in your urdertakin’ all this 


time!” 
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Art in One Lesson. 
Vandvke was instructing in 


principles of art. 
“It is very easy,” he deciared; “you 


simply the country green and the 


town 
With a tug at his patented beard he con- 


gratulated himself on the clearness of his. 
formula, 


the first 
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7 HY should I want to be a boy again 
I'd like to know, 

Ain’t Buffalo Bill still runnin’ his same 
old Wild West Show, 

An’ ev'ry Spring the billboards with the 
circus posters glow, 

The same as w’en I wuz a little feller 
long ago? 


Why should I want to be a little boy 
again so long’s 

Miss Adelina Patti's still a-singin’ fare- 
well songs, 

An’ ev'ry village has its Uncle Thomas 
Cabin show, 

Jest like as w’'en I useter be a youngster 
long ago? 


An’ theatre Tony Pastor's 


up at his 
billed to sing; 
Fitzsimmons keeps on sayin’ 'tis his last 
fight in the ring; 
Old Jefferson is playin’ Rip Van Winkle 
as of yore, 
W’'en I wuz jes’ a rompin’ lad of thirteen 


years or more. 


Why should I want to be a boy again, 
I'd like to know, 
W’en ev'’rything is jes’ 

wuz long ago, 
You only know you're gittin’ 
some one shows you where 
The little silv’ry snowdrifts are appear- 
ing in your hair? F. P. PITZER. 
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What He Wanted. 
E entered the lawyer's office after 
H the manner of the meek and mild. 
His eyes were cast to the floor, his 
mien was bashful. 

“Are you the lawyer?” he asked of— 
call him Smith. 

“Tam,” said Smith. 

“I want advice,” said the wanderer. 
“T am in love with a certain young wo- 
man. I love her very much, and mean 
to marry her. She is emgaged to me. 
But I am afraid she thinks more of an- 
other man. I went to call on her the 
other evening, and disturbed her as this 
other man was kissing her.” 

“That's rather an interesting state of 
things,” suggested Smith. “ But what 
can I do for you? I cannot advise you 
in any respect regarding this man. 
Judging by what you tell me, your mar- 
riage with this young woman is some- 
thing that will not happen.” 

“ Couldn't I—couldn't you—isn’t it pos- 
sible for me to have an injunction served 
against this man?” 

Smith tried to figure it out. 


Business Versus Sentiment. 


HE bright-faced Italian boy who 
sells flowers at the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street was 

so busy talking to his newsboy friend 
that he missed a possible customer. This 
is what he was telling him. 

“Louis, there’’—nodding toward a 
boy with an armful of carnations which 
he offered for sale to every passer-by— 
“done a fool thing yesterday. He'll 
never make no moneys, not him. You 
know the woman what walks out on nice 
days with her sick kid? She always 
passes here, an’ the kid most generally 
don’t take no notice ‘cause he's too dog- 
sick to sit up. Yesterday he wanted one 
of Louis’ posies—5 cents apiece, you 
know—an’ wanted it bad, but the wo- 
man’s so poor a nickel looks like a dollar 

-_——— 


success of one of the teams. 
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to her, so she was afraid to buy. Louis 


looked like he wanted to give her one, 
but he didn't. 

“By an’ by come back an’ the 
kid begged again. She pulled out a 
quarter an’ bought a flower, an’ what do 
you think Louis done? Why, he hands 
her the change for half a dollar. 

“She was honest. Oh, yes! She didn’t 
want to take the money, but Louis he 
swore right out that he knew he didn’t 
have no half dollar that whole day, an’ 
so she took the. money an’ the flower 
an’ go 'way with Louis’ quarter in her 
pocket. 

“I seen the whole thing, an’ joked 
Louis about it, but you better not let 
on, ‘cause he got awful mad with me. 
That boy’s got a bad temper—he won't 
never get rich, Louis won't.” 
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The Art of Getting Even. 


OU see,” explained Kickem to his 
wife, as they transferred from a 
Broadway car,into a West Thirty- 

fourth Street car on their way from the 
theatre, “it is necessary for somebody 
to speak sharply to these conductors. 
That fellow stepped on my feet on pur- 
pose; I know he did. He will remember 
the tongue-lashing I gave him and all 
his ilk. Of course I shan’t report him, 
but he thinks I will, and it will worry 
hiw a bit.” 

“These transfers are no good,” said 
the crosstown conductor, as Kickem 
handed them over while he was talking. 

“ Ain't, eh? Well, I just got them from 
n Broadway conductor. Don’t give me 
any of your nonsense.” 

“These tickets are punched 6 P. M.,” 
insisted the conductor, “and it’s now 
11:30. You pay another fare or get off 
this car." 

It was raining. Kickem paid. 

“What are you laughing about?” he 
snapped to his wife as they were getting 
into bed. 

“I was thinking,” she replied, “‘ wheth- 
er that conductor would have any fun 
staying awake wondering whether you 
got off the car or paid another fare.” 


The Secret of His Success. 


DON'T see how you work it,” said his 

[ friend admiringly. “ You used to 
have your ups and downs, but now 
you never seem to have a bad run of luck 
that amounts to anything. You always 


out ahead. You don't stock the 


come 
cards 

a 
cards is 
not be guilty of it. 
may get caught; second, because it isn't 
necessary. I have a better method.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Well, the fact Is, 
gambler. I'm 


said the Gambler. “ Stocking 
a low-down trick and I would 
First, because you 


IT am more than a 
mere a Christian Scien- 
tist.” 

“A Christian Scientist?” 

“Yes. You see, one day when I was in 
rather hard luck I happened to pick up a 
newspaper and ran across an account of 
a whist game in New Jersey. It was a 
local match game—championship game 
something of that sort—I don't know 
just what in nelgh- 
torhood was intensely interested in the 
This person, 
a lady, went to of her friends, a 
prominent Christian Scientist, and in- 
duced the latter to give absent treatment 
She did so, with the 


or 
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result that the side to which she was 
opposed was not in it, She did not ex- 
plain just what she did, but it occurred 
to me that if such a thing could be done 
in whist, why not in poker? So I joined 
the Christian Scientists and was soor 
high up in the cult. It is a great combi- 
nation—Christian Science and poker!” 

“ How do you do it?” 

“Eastly enough. I treat the person 
whose money I want. When I have a 
poor hand J usually let the other fellow 
have the pot, unless it is a large pot; 
then I may make a strong bluff and give 
him a mental impression that I have a 
big hand and that it isn’t safe to call. If 
I have a good hand I give my opponent 
the idea that his is pretty good, too. It 
is easy enough to make him think a pair 
of sixés is really a full house or a flush; 
or that red is black—there is-really no 
such thing as a full house or a flush, 
anyhow, you know—the whole thing is 
imaginary—except, perhaps, the pot. 
When he has enough money.in the pot I 
may risk a show of hands if I’m ahead 
of the game; if not, I make him nervous 
about the result and have him drop out. 
When I have won all the money I need 
for the time being or when I am tired of 
the. game I communicate to the other 
fellow the cheerful delusion that he is 
away ahead. He sees a pile of imaginary 
chips before him and gets a mental im- 
age of cold feet. He goes home feeling 
rather sorry to take away so much of my 


money. Oh, it’s a great combination, I 


Don’t Like innovations. 


tell you! 
ARY SHAW, who has been playing 
M Ibsen’s dramas very successfully, 
says that theatregoers are very 
ccnservative and dislike any innovations. 
In illustrating this she said: 

“T have always disliked the stage cur- 
tain. I think this cutting the players off, 
inch by inch, is a most inartistic thing, 
and it spoils the picture. So one night I 
decided to change things. We were 
playing in a city of fairly large size. 
With infinite pains I explained to the 
electricians that the curtain was to be up 
all the time, that when the act was ready 
the lights were to be turned on and then 
off again at the close of each scene or 
act, thus making the picture come and 
go. Well, that audience was so upset we 
had to stop it. I could hear them gab- 
bling, gabbling in much consternation 
when the hcuse was in darkness, but 
when the lights came on they gabbled in 
a higher key, evidently in relief. At the 
close of the act half a dozen men piled 
out, and told the manager that some- 
thing must be done about the lights, as 
they were just spoiling the play by going 
out so. So I ordered the curtain rung 
down in the old stereotyped way and the 
audience breathed easier. I haven't tried 
an innovation since.” 

His Train, B’Gum. 

es . in Tanischopio, Ind., is a soli- 

tary railroad station, but it makes 

up in modern conveniences what it 
sacks in companions. To the right of 
the ticket office hangs the electrical de- 
vice for informing the curious as to the 
time of leaving for the next ten or twelve 
trainy, together with information as to 
whether they are late or on time. 
train numbers and time form a circle, 
within which is the date. A slot just 
above the date allows for a general in- 
formation slip. 

On the Ist of last September a farmer 
entered the station and purchased a 
ticket for Indianapolis. He asked if he 
weuld have to long for his train, 
and was referred to the time table. 

When he looked at it, an extra attach- 
ment was at work. All trains were on 
time, and a printed slip in the slot above 
the date announced the fact. 

The farmer grunied unsatisfactorily, 
and pulled his whiskers. 

“My luck’s agin’ me, I bet a peanut,” 
he murmured. “ That thing says, ‘ All 
trains on time, Sept. 1,’ an’ that one’s 
sure to be mine!” 

T biography. 

The purist placed his critical fin- 
ger upon the sentence which began, “ My 
wedding occurred—” 

Mildly he remonstrated. “ Calamities 
occur,” he said. ‘ Marriages, balls, 
ceptions, and previously ordered events 


wait 


In the Calamity Class. 


HE great man had written his auto- 


take place.” 
The great man looked up wearily. 
“That being the distinction,” he said, 
“we will let the sentence stand.” 
So it went unrevised. 
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Three Bad Spells. 
I. 


N OBESE purveyor of victuals 
Engaged in a match game of scit- 
uals, : 
But he found the fatigue 
Annoyéd one 'so bigue, 
And now he just sits still and whictuals. 


II. 
A man from Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
Fell out with his mother-in-las; 
He took too much liquor 
And threatened to kiquor, 
But she struck him a blow on the jas. 


IIl, 
A young maid whose name 
Ffoulk 
Once ventured a jjoulk on her toque. 
“It is Tokay,” she said; 
“For it goes to my haid.” 
But they sneered, and she’s’ sorry 
sspoulque. 


was Miss 


she 


A. G. BUTLER. 


How Is It Pronounced ? 

| SAW by the papers the other day,” 

said a Columbia College professor, 

“that a young woman in Virginia 
named R-o-u-g-h-b-o-u-g-h had shot a 
man who ifsulted her, and I wasn't so 
much interested in the tragedy as I was 
in how to pronounce her name. It looks 
simple enough at first blush, but w hen 
we come to consider the intricacies of 
‘ough’ in English words, it becomes a 
problem beyond me. 

“Does she call it Ruffbuff, or Robuff, 
or Rowbuff, Roobuff, or Rowbo, or Row- 
boo, or Rowbow, or Rooboo, or Roobow, 
or Robo, or Robow, or Roboo, or Ruff- 
bo, or Ruffboo, or Ruffbow, or—what 
the dickens does she call it, anyway?” 
T man of resources, alihough he is 

not as sure about it now as he was 
a few days ago. He has been very at- 
tentive to a certain young lady, and he 
was calling on her at the time that he 
partially lost confidence in his resource- 
ful mind. 

It is unneccessary to narrate what 
passed between them upon the occasion 
in question, but at the time the young 
lady’s sister entered the room he was in 
the act of folding the young lady to his 
manly bosom. 

Of course he desisted at once, as young 
men generally do under such circum- 
stances, but he was not embarrassed 
not a bit. 

The young lady’s sister said, ‘‘ Excuse 
me,"’ and started to leave the room, when 
his resourceful mind began to work. He 
felt that he ought to say something, and 
say it right away. 

“Don’t go,” he said; “ 
measuring to see which one is the tall- 


A Question of Color. 


HE young man considers himself a 


we've just been 


oe 

She paused in the doorway and looked 
at them intently. 

“You're both about the same height,” 
she said quietly, “ but sister is much the 
redder.” 

Then she 
barrassed—just 


T 


Dat man ain't livin’ dat don’ 
how tuh manage his wife; he jes’ 
keer ‘bout doin’ hit, dat’s all. 


out, and he was em- 


little. 


went 
a 


Jemimy’s Point.of View. 
UH mos’ men luv is a 


f'om de main track; tuh mos’ 
min hits de eend uv de line. 


switch-off 


Wilt- 


know 


don’ 


Wimmin kin swaller flatt’ry by de tea- 
spoonful, but hit teks a whole ladleful 
tuh give a man a good tas’e. 

Was’e in de kitchen m@gks want in de 
house. 


De gal dat don't know tuh 
nothin’ is d@ gal what walk on moss 
rose leabes all huh life. 


do 


en 


how 


No mattuh how blin’ Luv is, Mater 
mony’s got de spex what'll fit hit. 
‘oman are de 


huh 


de 


she 


uglier a 
git 


Seems laik 
mo’ comfote 
glass. 


outer lookin’ 


You don’ allers have tuh speak out tuh 
tell 


a lie. 


"Tain’t no sorter fun tuh 
when you got plenty uv hit. 
CALLY RYLAND. 


spen’ money 


Nothing Sudden About Them. 
“* How suddenly these-mountains rise fror 
the plain.” 
“Do you think so? 


ago.” 


I noticed them a lo 
time 


-By New York Central. 
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HE year just closed began with the buoyancy of 
rebound from the check to prosperity conse- 
quent upon congestion in the money market 

in the closing months of 1902. Thereafter 1903 pro- 
ceeded painfully under constant pressure of liquida- 
tion. Nevertheless the year closed better than might 
have been expected, being in this respect true to its 
chief characteristic—that of baffling all forecasts save 
one. Liquidation and depression, indeed, were fore- 
seen, not universally, but upon sufficient authority, 
so that all concerned might have taken warning if 
they would. That many failed to do so does not now 
seem singular, for we now know that accustomed signs 
of prosperity outside the security market were mis- 
leading within it, and that other warnings were equally 
misleading through threats of terrors which failed to 
become real. 

Take, for instance, the money market. 

tion was so acute that Senator Aldrich early 
duced his bill to unlock the Treasury hoards, and— 


YORK 


The situa- 
intro- 


8 | though this was not recited in the preamble—to hoist 


the security markets by allowing the banks to pledge 
other bonds than Governments for deposits of Govern- 
ment money, and uitimately for issues of notes. The 
bill failed, but Secretary Shaw found a way to reduce 
the congestion of taxes in the vaults in Washington. 
By a bookkeeping or accounting device he separated 
the internal revenue from the customs receipts, and 
so was able to disburse the latter and deposit the 
Later in the year he improved 
ingeniously upon former methods of assisting the har- 
vest by depositing Treasury money, not in Eastern 
banks, but in those in the sections West and South 
needing crop-moving funds. 

In the sequel it proved that anxiety borrowed upon 
this head was wasted. The money market, at least so 
far as interest rates disclosed, gave less rather than 
more trouble than usual. 
of loans in order to provide reserve money, for there 
never was a deficit of banking surplus; and gold 
imports helped to supply currency for hand to hand 
use in the Autumn. It must not be inferred that 
loans were not called. They were called with decision 
enough, and ineamounts enough to cguse failures of 
good firms, and to disturb the security markets. 


But the general decline in prices was not because 
of the money market principally. It was never strin- 
gent in the sense that the word was used when 6 per 
cent. and a commission carried interest up to 25 or 
50 per cent., not to mention higher rates. It reached 
9 per cent. toward the end of the year, but that was 
not what caused the liquidation which was the year’s 
distinguishing mark. That resulted from the running 
off of margins. The usual 10 per cent. vanished 
several times over, sometimes disappearing in a day 
or a week. Oftentimes lenders with cruel ,kindness 
carried along customers only to their undoing, their 
losses growing with delay, instead of being recouped 
by later rises. As it proved, it would have been truer 
kindness to borrowers and lenders equally, and would 
have’ promoted recuperation upon the Stock Ex- 
change if such accommodations had been with- 
held, and sacrifice sales forced earlier in the year. 
Such a heroic operation might have been followed by 
a prompt and full recovery. As it was, quotations 
suffered from a wasting sickness, which perhaps even 
yet has not run its course, after having marked off 
more billions than ever Wall Street lost in a like 
period. To be sure, it was mostly paper money, money 
that nobody ever had, except in their minds. And it 
is also true that the chief loss fell upon the rich and 
experienced, with only a modicum of disaster to the 
small investors, and the least share to interests out- 
side of Wall Street. But these considerations. were 
offset by a development which was perfectly obvious 
after it occurred, and yet which had not been prophe- 
sied even by the wisest, that the best securities would 
not escape from the general ruin, but would suffer 
more than the rubbish. Many predicted the collapse 
of the inflated capitalizations, but none predicted that 
the widows and orphans who invested, say, in Steel 
upon the strength of the great names connected with 
it would lese less of their principal than those other 
widows and orphans who invested in, say, St, Paul at 
its highest. Whoever neglected in 1902 to realize their 
profits, in 1903 saw those dreams of wealth vanish 
except as they may rise from the ashes of disappoint- 
ment and thrive upon a new hope which may be par- 
doned to the New Year period, or even justified by 
xan conditions. And yet this ‘tase ta aeeiaaians 
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There was no disturbance | 


| 
| 
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uation. It is necessary to 5 peal with 1 reserve for lac ik 
of facts, but it is possible to hope or even to believe 
that the actual situation is better than the bank state- 
ment discloses. 





Another respect in which the year disappointed 
the seers was in the shrinking of Wall Street prices, 
despite the maintenance of conditions upon which 
prices usually depend. In each week of the year there 
was an increase in gross railway earnings, and almost 
as much may be said of the net. The interest and divi- 
dend disbursement of January, 1904, surpassed those 
of 1903. The crops were flooded and frozen in specu- 
lative fancy, but the harvest was never more valuable. 
The bank clearings were steadily below 1902 in New 
York upon depression in speculation; but outside New 
York they were constantly above 1902 upon activity 
in production, consumption, and distribution approach- 
ing the record. Therefore there was no just surprise at 
the maintenance of earnings and dividends; but the 
conjunction of improving values and shrinking prices is 
among the oddest within financial experience. Billions 
were marked off quotations, and yet there is hardly a 
score of the whole list which, judged by their distribu- 
tions, are not as good properties as the previous New 
Year’s Day. Wall Street and the rest of the country 
seemed to be playing at cross purposes. Wall Street 
would listen to no suggestion of prosperity elsewhere 
while its speculative counters were cheapening, but the 
gloom and depression in the Nation’s security factory 
found no reflection in the agricultural sections. Field 
and forest and mine produced twice over more real 
wealth than the paper values lost in Wall Street. The 
agricultural regions doubted the reality of the distress 
in Wall Street, and for themselves repudiated it. The 
new year must answer the old year’s question whether 
it is possible for the security market to pass through 
such a liquidation without general distress. Are they 
right who have thought that Wall Street had ceased 
to be representative of the Nation’s financial, indus- 
trial, and commercial health or sickness? Has the 
crisis passed with the old year, or is there a cloud upon 
the new year’s dawn? 

The year was fortunate in escaping serious riot and 
bloodshed as incidents of its labor troubles, and yet 
more serious labor troubles have seldom arisen. The 
anthracite strike was an inheritance, and the year 
was so far successful in settling its own industrial 
contentions that it bequeaths no such Pandora’s box to 
1904. It will be recalled that President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a commission of arbitration, which heard 
arguments in February and in March, delivered judg- 
ment awarding the miners an advance in wages less 
than they might have had direct from their employers, 
and accompanying it with refusal to recognize the 
union and with condemnation of violence as argu- 
ments between employer and employe. The subject 
was so highly contentious that it is not surprising that 
the President's action was viewed variously. Some 
thought that he meddled with what did not concern 
him, and that he would have done better to have left 
the parties to their position under the law. Others 
thought his intervention set a good precedent and 
averted such riots as those at Chicago and Pittsburg 
in earlier years. Certain it is that the year’s worst 
disputes followed the decision. Strikers seemed en- 
couraged by the idea that if they made themselves dis- 
agreeable enough, public opinion would compel capital 
to submit to labor’s demands. The Waterbury trolley 
strike and the Philadelphia and Lowell textile strikes 
are examples of strikes that failed. More serious than 
any other was the building trade strike. It spread from 
New York through many cities, and even yet is not 
wholly over. The men alleged nothing against the em- 
ployers as bad as was proved against the men, or, 
rather, against the unions and their officials. There 
was little complaint against individual strikers, bitter 
and prolonged as the struggle was, but Sam Parks was 
twice convicted of extortion in blackmailing employers 
through his functions as “ walking delegate ” or “ busi- 
ness agent,” and the employers were proved to have 
shared his fault by utilizing such services to cause 
strikes when wanted or to cripple competitors, The 
loyalty with which the men supported such ignoble 
leaders was worthy of a better cause, and seems at- 
tributable to a characteristic of most of the year’s 
leading struggles. They were not demands primarily 
for more wages or less work, but for recognition of 
their class and of the unions as representing the work- 
ing class against the capitalist or employing class. 
There is no general issue now joined, nor imminent in 
the near future, but the contentious spirit survives, 
and is not of good omen for that time near or far when. 
slackening activity may necessitate reduction of 





“no hotter corner than came in May, when 
many things came to a head together. 


Canadian collapse, there were exports of 
gold, and a cotton corner which is historic. 
In June the cotton corner reached higher 
prices than for a generation, and highest of 
all at New Orleans, the staple being shipped 
back from across the Atlantic. In July the 
strain had become unendurable by Taylor 
& Co., Stow & Co., and Hooley & Co., who 
announced their failures. Municipal loans 
were impracticable, and railways, being un- 
able to place bonds, issued notes at high 
rates of interest. In August there were 
other failures—Sharp & Bryan and Hurl- 
butt, Hatch & Co.—and Mr, Schwab re- 
signed the Steel Trust Presidency. In Sep- 
tember the Consolidated Lake Superior Com- 
pany collapsed, the Steel Trust conversion 
syndicate dissolved, consols sold at 860%, 
and liquidation was depressing. In Octo- 
ber the Steel Trust reduced its common 
stock dividend. October was distinguished 


further by the suspension of two banks at 
Pittsburg and three trust companies at Bal- 
timore, together with the embarrassment 
of the firms of Williams & Sons of Rich- 
mond and Middendorf & Co. of Baltimore. 
Runs on St. Louis trust companies came to 
nothing, and the month ended well. No- 
vember and December were marked by 
further weakness in the iron market and 
unprecedented speculation in cotton. The 
high price for cotton was accompanied with 
unprecedented exports and almost unprece- 
dented slowness of sterling exchange. To- 
gether these influences gave us such com- 
mand over foreign money markets as has 
been known only in times of panic or dis- 
tress. But this year those troubles lay 
behind us in December, and the import of 

22,000,000 gold relieved our money markets 
opportuncly. In 1902 a good year came to 
a bad ending, but in 1903 a bad year came 
to a good ending. 

Nevertheless the outlook is faced more 
soberly than has been recent wont. The 
outlook is good, but optimism is checked, 
and cqnservatism prevails. Perhaps the 
strongest factor immediately in sight is 
the general improvement throughout the 
world as regards liquid capital. A year- 
ly product of $350,000,000 of fresh gold 
will assume its due importance when al- 
lowed to recruit depleted resources with- 
out being absorbed in the waste of war 
and speculation. In England the drain for 
the Boer war is stopped at last; Germany is 
reviving from its prostration following ex- 
cessive capital expenditure; France's purse 
is plethoric as usual, and as for ourselves 
the universal expectation is that funds will 
be perhaps too plenty unless trade is more 
active than customary in Presidential cam- 
paign years. Possibly the buoyancy is less 
than a year ago, but that was the dregs 
of an expiring boom. The feeling now is 
more normal and wholesome, and is likely 
to become increasingly confident as the dis- 
agreeables we have survived fade into the 
receding past. 


The year opened with the bombardment of 
Venezuelan ports, and closed with military 
operations in Colombia bordering close upon 
hostilities if not actual war. The Venezue- 
lan contention was Civerted to The Hague 
court by our good offices, and decision is 
now awaited upon a point of international 
law of much interest and importance. The 
Colombian controversy resulted from Co- 
lombia’s rejection of the Panama Canal bar- 
gain made with us by the Colombia's Min- 
ister. There was no particular grievance 
to the United States in this, for we have 
often amended or rejected treaties signed 
by our diplomats in our behalf. But Colom- 
bia, although in the right technically, was 
wrong in principle in declaring that not 
even upon her own terms would she permit 
a public work of universal benefit to be 
constructed through territory accidentally 
hers. The general grievance of the entire 
commercial world was the especial griev- 
ance of Panama, and she seceded, being 
assisted by the attitude assumed by us. The 
terms upon which we are bound to build 
the canal make us practically the world’s 
mandataries for the construction, and in 
that capacity, as well as under our right 
and duty to protect peaceful transit across 
the Isthmus, we so performed that function 
as to prevent Colombia reconquering her 
seceded province. The formally expressed 
approval of the world attests that our po- 
sition will prevail, however open the 
criticism. The ratification of the 
Cuban reciprocity treaty was followed 
by the formality of the enabling leg- 
islation in the special session called 
for the purpose in November. A mixed 
commission of jurists settled the Alaskan 
boundary dispute, removing the last cause 
of Anglo-American friction. The year closes 
with acute conditions between Russia and 
Japan in the Orient, affecting our commer- 
cia] interests. Some doubt always obscures 
the financial future in Presidential cam- 
paign years, but none of these domestic 

ni tions affect our foreign relations. 
@id we stand higher in the world’s 
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No Prospect of a Deficit at the Close of the Fiscal Year 


EASURY 
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Took a Drop that Affected 


Written for The New ork Times by C. H, KEEP, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 


In reviewing the financial operations of 
the Treasury Department for the calendar 
year 1903, attention is naturally directed 
first to the comparative receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government. This is par- 
ticularly the case because the year just 
closing presents a somewhat sharp con- 
trast with immediately preceding. years, 
and because the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, just sent to Con- 
gress, has directed public-attention to the 
fact that the Treasury is no longer collect- 
ing surplus revenue to any great extent. 

In the calendar year 1901 the Government 
receipts exceeded expenditures by $104,000,- 
000, In 1902 the surplus receipts were $72,- 
000,000. Estimating the last few days of 
the current month, the surplus receipts for 
the calendar year 1908 are about $38,000,000. 
An analysis of the surplus for 19@8 shows 
that $29,000,000 of this surplus was collect- 
ed in the six months ended June 30, and 
only $9,000,000 in the six months ended 
Dec. 31. The annual report of the Secre- 
tary estimates the surplus for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1904, at only §$14,- 
000,000, 

This change in the condition of the Treas- 
ury has been brought about almost en- 
tirely by the decline In the customs re- 
ceipts, and an increase in the scale of 
National expenditure. The surplus for the 
calendar year 1908 is $34,000,000 less than 
for the preceding calendar year, and of 
this $34,000,000 the decline in customs re- 
ceipts accounts for about $10,000,000, and 
the increase of expenditures for $17,000,000. 
The decline in customs receipts is, of 
course, due to the caution and hesitation 
now prevailing in business circlés, as com- 
pared with the confident buying a year 
ago. For the first four months of 1903 
the imports of merchandise were ma- 
terially in excess of the corresponding 
months of the previous year, and the cus- 
toms receipts for these four months ex- 
ceeded the receipts for the same months in 
1902 by $6,000,000. In May and June, 1903, 
the receipts were practically the same as 
in the corresponding months of the pre- 


ious year, but with the beginning of the 


new fiscal year in July the collections 


from duties showed a marked falling off. 


Comparing the remaining six months 
of the year with the corresponding months 
of the previous year the July customs re- 
ceipts showed a decline of $1,300,000; Au- 
gust, $1,500,000, September, $2,600,000; Oc- 
tober, $3,900,000; November, $3,300,000, and 
December, $4,000,000. In spite of this 
heavy decline and the probability that the 
coming six months may see an equal fall- 
ing off, there is every reason to believe 
that the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for a surplus revenue of $14,000,- 
000 for the current fiscal year will prove 
to be conservative, and with a large ac- 
cumulation of funds in the Treasury from 
the surplus of past years and a further 
surplus of $14,000,000 for the current year, 
the. National finances must be considered 
in a most satisfactory condition. 

The press of the country has, during the 
past few weeks, commented extensively on 
the prospect of deficit in 
ending June 30, 1905, and it is commonly 
asserted that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his annual report to Congress, pre- 
dicted a deficit of $23,000,000 for that year. 
There is really no warrant for such a 
statement. It is true that in his annual re- 
port the Secretary did estimate the reve- 
nues for the fiscal year 1905 upon the 
basis of existing laws, and stated that if 
the expenditures for that year were equal 


| to the total of the various departmental 


estimates a deficit of $23,000,000 would re- 
sult. Nothing, however, is more certain 
than that the expenditures will not equal 
the aggregate of the departmental esti- 
mates. . 
The official records clearly show that the 
estimates, the appropriations, and the 
actual expenditures for a given year differ 
very widely. The estimates include provi- 
sion for every expenditure ‘which the va- 
rious departments deem necessary or even 
desirable. Congress never appropriates for 
any department the full amount of its es- 
timated requirements, and, even if it did, 
the expenditures would not be made in one 
fiscal year. Thus, the various depart- 
mental estimates for 1905 contain provision 
for public works to the extent of about 
$67,000,000. These public works include 
building and repair of public buildings, im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, the con- 
struction of military posts, improvements 
in the navy yards and at naval stations, 
the building of lighthouses, quarantine and 
immigrant stations, the construction of 
fortifications and their armament, improve- 
ments at arsenals and National parks and 
at the military and naval academies. These 
items aggregate $67,000,000, but, taking into 
account the paring-down of these estimates 
by the appropriation committees and the 
length of time required for the actual doing 
of the work, 50,000,000 is a liberal esti- 
mate of the actual expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment for public works during the fiscal 
year 1905. If, as is quite possible, there is 
no River and Harbor bill at this session, 
the estimate of $50,000,000 would be ex- 
cessive, 
INCREASE IN GOLD. 


Fan 9 Ea Forage? 


changes in the condition of the Treasury 
during 1903 we find the most striking feat- 
ure of the year to be the continued increase 
in the amount of gold. At the beginning of 
the year the Treasury held about $617,000,- 
000 in gold, while at the end of the year it 
holds $683,000,000, an increase for the year 
of $66,000,000, Nearly all this increase is in 
what are called the trust funds of the 
Treasury Department, that is to say, in 
the gold held in the Treasury against which 
gold certificates have been issued. 

The increase in the gold certificates in 
the year has exceeded $62,000,000. Of the 
$146,000,000 of free cash in the Treasury 
vaults at this writing $116,000,000 is in gold 
and only $30,000,000 in all other kinds of 
money, including therein United States 
notes, National banknotes, silver certifi- 
cates, and nearly $10,000,000 in subsidiary 
and minor coin and silver bullion. The 
available cash balance in the Treasury 
stood, in round numbers, at $214,000,000 at 
the beginning of the year, and has increased 
to $226,000,000 at the year’s close. 

Excluding the money deposited in Na- 
tional bank depositories, and deducting 
from the cash actually in the vaults of the 
Treasury the outstanding current liabili- 
ties of the Government, we get what is 
commonly called the “ working balance "’ 
of the Treasury. At the close of 1908 this 
balance stands at about $55,000,000, or 
$9,000,000 less than at the beginning of the 
year. 


The Treasury Department has taken the 
usual steps during the past year to restore 
to the channels of trade the surplus funds 
flowing into the Treasury vaults by reason 
of the excess of the Government's receipts 
over its expenditres. This excess for the 
current year, as already stated, is about 
$38,000,000. To prevent the locking up of 
this sum in the Treasury vaults the Secre- 
tary has increased the deposits of public 
money in National bank depositories by 
about $23,000,000. He has also paid, with 
interest to maturity, about $13,000,000 of the 
United States 5 per cent. bonds, Due Feb. 
1, 1904. He has also paid out in cash for 
premiums in connection with refunding op- 
erations about $4,000,000. In these three 
ways the Treasury has restored to channels 
of business the full amounf of its surplus 
revenue for the year. 

Moreover, as a further means of prevent- 
ing stringency in the money market in con- 
nection with the movement of the crops—a 
stringency about which unusual enxiety 
was manifested this year because of the 
great fall in security prices and some hesi- 
tation and unsettling of business in connec- 
tion therewith—the department has during 
the past year, under authority given by the 
act of March 14, 1900, refunded nearly 
$100,000,000 of 3 and 4 per cent. bonds into 
the 2 per cent. consols of 1930. The effect 
of this refunding has been to increase the 
supply of 2 per cent. bonds, which under 
existing conditions are the only United 
States bonds upon which National banks 
can profitably base their circulation. The 
result of this increase in the 2s has been 
an increase during the calendar year of 
$40,000,000 in the outstanding circulation of 
the National banks. 

Another way in which the Treasury De- 
partment has used its resources freely dur- 
ing the past year to facilitate the transac- 
tion of business is by the use of what are 
known as “ telegraphic transfers.”" In this 
way funds deposited in the United States 
Sub-Treasury at New York City are tele- 
graphed to other Sub-Treasury points, and 


most part in the denominations desired for 
local use. 

In no year in the history of the Govern- 
ment have the facilities thus afforded been 
used to the same extent as in 1903. The 
total telegraphic transfers in 1902 amounted 
to about $22,000,000, and in 1903 to about 
$35,000,000. The money transferred by tele- 
graph from New York to New Orleans 
alone, during the present year, has exceed- 
ed the total amount of telegraphic transfers 
to all points during 1902. These transfers 
have been made, for the most part, to as- 
sist in the movement of the cotton and 
grain crops, but the facilities thus afforded 
have also been used to make large amounts 
of currency immediately available at points 
where runs on banks, or other temporary 
financial disturbances, have taken place. 


THE OUTSTANDING 5s. 


Another fact is worth noting in the 
Treasury operations for the year. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on Sept. 23, offered 
to pay, with full interest to maturity, the 
outstanding 5 per cent. bonds due Feb. 1, 
1904. The amount of these bonds was, in 
round numbers, $19,400,000. Of these, $12,- 
700,000 have been presented and paid for, 
but in spite of the fact that this offer was 
made three months ago, $6,700,000 of these 
bonds, constituting more than one-third of 
the entire amount outstanding, have never 
been presented. The holders of these bonds 
have lost three months’ interest on $6,700,- 
000, and the proportion of bonds that have 
failed to come in for payment is so large 
that it is difficult to account for. 

Perhaps a partial explanation is this: The 
total issue of these 5s was originally $100,- 
006,060, and over $80,000,000 of them have 
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the money becomes immediately available | 
at places where it is needed, and for the | 


been already disposed of, either by pur-. 
chase with surplus revenues in past years 


of holders, who might 
have had principal and full interest to ma- 
turity on the 234 of September last. 

The operations of the National banks are 
not strictly operations of the Treasury 
Department. Nevertheless, as these banks 
are under supervision of the department, 
and the statistics relating to them are col- 
lected and compiled in the department, it 
ig not out of place, in a review of-the Na- 
tional finances for the year, to point out 
the year's changes in the condition of the 
banks. The National banks submitted a 
report to the Controller of the Currency on 
the 25th of November, 1902, and the corre- 
s report for this ear was submit- 
ted_on the 17th of November, 1903. 
The principal noted in the mean- 
time are as follows: The number of banks 
increased from 4,666 to 5,118; the loans and 
discounts for the year. showed an increase 
of $122,000,000. This, in view of the falling 
prices of securities and the liquidation in 
the stock market, been commented 
upon as a surprising increase in loans, but 
it is more than accounted for by the fact 
that during the year the capital stock of 
the National banks has been increased $44,- 
000,000, their surplus and profits $48,000,000, 
and their deposits $48,000,000. The total in- 
crease in these three items has exceeded 
the increasé in loans by $18,000,000. 

The department has continued during the 
past year the process of systematizing and 
unifying the currency of the United States. 
All United States legal-tender notes that 
come in for redemption are reissued in the 
form of ten-dollar notes. The silver cer- 
tificates, when redeemed, are now reissued 
in denominations of $1, $2, and $5, while no 
gold certificates are issued for less than 
$20. This process is now coming to a close, 
and though it has greatly increased the 
quantity of small notes in circulation, it 
seems mgeste even now to supply the 
demand -for small bills. The Sooretary 
has recommended that the law which pre- 
vents National banks from putting more 
than one-third of their circulation in five- 
dollar bills should be repealed, and the 


Treasurer of the United States seems to 
think that even this will not afford ade- 
quate relief, and that gold certificates will 
sto” to be issued in the denomination of 


The increase in the small currency has 
greatly increased the work of the various 
redemption bureaus in the department. The 
life of a one-dollar bill is only eighteen 
tnonths, while the life of a thousand-dollar 
bill is about sixteen years. This, of course, 
results from the fact that the one-dollar 
bill is in active circulation, while the thou- 
sand-dollar bills, for the most part, lie in 
bank yaults In the form of bank reserve. 
The redemption of the increasing volume of 
small notes, and the reissue of new bills 
for old, has put a constant strain during 
the past year on the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and those bureaus of the 
department whose duty it is to count, re- 
deem, destroy, and reissue the currency of 
the country. 

No review of the Treasury operations for 
1903 would be complete without mention of 
the change in the organization of the de- 
partment that took place on the 30th of 
June last. On that date the Lighthouse 
Board, the Steamboat Inspection Service, 
the Bureau of Navigation, the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Bureau of Statistics, the 
Bureau of Immigration, and the bureaus 
having jurisdiction of Alaskan fisheries and 
Chinese exclusion were transferred from 
the Treasury Department to the new De- 

artment of Commerce and Labor. This 
eaves the Treasury, for the first time, al- 
most a purely fiscal department. To be 
sure. the Life Saving Service and the Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service are 
still connected with the Treasury, upon the 
ground that their functions and duties are 
somewhat interwoven with the administra- 
tion of the customs; but, with the exception 
of these two bureaus, all subdivisions of the 
Treasury now deal strictly with the finan- 
ciul affairs of the National Government. 


Cc. H. KEEP. 
Washington, Dec. 31, 1904. 


CONTROLLER RIDGELY 
GIVES HIS VIEWS 


written for The New York Times by 
William B. Ridgely, Controller 
of the Currency. 


The outlook for business in the coming 
year from a banker’s standpoint is cer- 
tainly better than it was at this time a year 
ago. At the beginning of 1908 the great de- 
cline in values of all kinds, and especially 
in Stock Exchange securities, was in the 
future; now there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that the worst, if not all of it, is past. 
This decline has been met by the banks 


} and the business community in a way to 


afford the most striking demonstration of 
strength and conservative management. 
If anyone had known. a year ago to-day 
that this decline was to take place it might 
well have caused considerable apprehension 
and uneasiness as to its effect, particularly 
on the banks. The bank which has gone 
through this period of liquidation and 
whose lines are now readjusted on a new 
basis is deserving of greater confidence 
and credit on that account. I believe there 
is such a feeling of confidence throughout 
the entire country in the soundness and 
solidity of our banks. 

The troudies and disturbances in business 
during the past year have not been due to 
a lack of currency in circulation, nor to 
any great extent to legislation or lack of 
legislation. The course of business from 
now on does not, therefore, depend upon 
the passage of any financial legislation at 
the present session of Congress, and it is 
not to legislation we should 1 for im- 
provement. Of course, no one can tell now 
how much commercial and industrial de- 

ression may follow as the result of the 
iquidation which has taken place, but there 
is ample ground for strong hope that it will 
not be as far-reaching and severe as has 
been apprehended. The great volume of our 
exports and the abundant crops which are 
now being sold at good prices are the most 
encouraging features in the situation. 

We have certainly liquidated a large vol- 
ume of our indebtedness in Europe as well 
as at home; gold is being imported in very 
large amounts, and the fact that the coun- 
try has gone through the disturbances of 
1903 with so few failures, and especially 
among the banks, is the best possible 
ground for the expectation that with rea- 
sonably abundant crops the year 1904 
should be one of good, sound progress and 
prosperity. WILLIAM B. RIDGELY. 
nie Sup Controller of the Currency. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 1, 1908. ‘ 
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FUTURE FULL OF HOPE FOR 
THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY 


Great Development of Agriculture in All 


Sections— Chief 


Tide of Immigration Toward the Fertile Southwest— 


Assistance from the Railroads. 
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WritTEN For THE NEw York Times 


By GEORGE K. HOLMES, 


CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF FOREIGN en OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 


With an abundance that is unparalleled 
among nations, the farmers of this country 
have many good reasons for confidence in 
the future. 

For many years the North Central States, 
more generally known in the East as the 
West, expanded their agricultural produc- 
tion at such an amazing rate it was over- 
done, prices were too low, and farmers in 
the older States were hard pressed by the 
competition and forced into new adapta- 
tions. Although the West has taken to it- 
self the lion’s share of the production of 
many of the crops, its rate of expansion 
in production has slackened its pace at last, 
and it has been overtaken and even sur- 
passed by the rate of advancement in other 
sections of the country in the production of 
most of the crops. All sections are advanc- 
ing powerfully, but some faster than others, 
and the more rapid advancements are now 
much better distributed geographically than 
during the long period when the West had 
a monopoly of the expansion of production. 

I have performed some long and labori- 
ous computations with regard to this sub- 
ject, with results that indicate a very 
promising agricultural future to all parts 
of the country. The idea to be kept fore- 
most in mind is the rate, not the quantity, 
of advancement. 

Up to the census of 1890 the West still 
had the lead in this respect, aside from 
such localized crops as cotton, but the 
census of 1900 disclosed a marked change. 
During the preceding decade there was a 
more even distribution of expansion, prog- 
ress, and welfare than before. During the 
four years that have followed the census 
this more general distribution of expansion 
has become still more evident. 

The South, which had been backward in 
its corn production for many years pre- 

. ceding 1890, finds itself since that time with 
its fraction of the National production of 
corn increasing faster than that of any 
other section; the same is true with regard 
to wheat, sweet potatoes, and cane and 
sorghum syrup; and to these may be added 
tobacco and farm-made butter, and horses, 
mules, and swine. The South occupies a 
second place in the rate of increase of pro- 
duction in comparison vith other sections, 
in buckwheat, hay, apple and peach trees, 
eattle other than milch cows, and farm- 
made cheese. 

In a similar way agriculture in the East 
is rehabilitating itself by gaining faster 
than in other sections of the country in the 
production of buckwheat and potatoes, 
while it stands second in order.among the 
different sections in its increasing produc- 
tion of rye and sweet potatoes and in the 
number of mich cows. 

The group of States embracing the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast regions is 
showing a larger gain relatively than other 
sections in the production of rye, hay, apple 
trees, and farm cheese, and in the posses- 
sion of sheep and milch cows; while it holds 
a secondary place in relative advancement 
in the production of wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, and farm butter, and in the pos: 
session of horses, mules, and swine. 

The North Central States have by no 
means lost for all products the foremost 
place in rapid rate of advancement that 
they have enjoyed for many years. Since 
1890 this section has increased its produc- 
tion faster than other sections for oats, 
barley, flax, peach trees, and cattle other 
than milich cows; and the section does not 
stand second in rate of advancement in any 
of the products under consideration. 

Thus it appears that a new life has come 
to agriculture in all parts of the country, 
and that there are achievement, hope, and 
promise for the farmer everywhere. 

Without the means of cheap transporta- 
tion to market, perhaps to very distant 
markets, it would be futile for the farmer 
to produce more than could be consumed 
upen his own farm and in his own neigh- 
borhood. The farmers of the Nation are 
remarkably favored in this respect, in that 
they have low freight rates, espécially for 
long distances, and quick transportation. 
It has been the aim of many progressive 
railway managers to develop the agricul- 
tural resources along the lines of their rail- 
roads, which, perhaps, were built in ad- 
vance of settlement. 


AID OF THE RAILWAYS. 


The Great Northern Railroad is con- 
spicuous for its enterprising policy in this 
direction. It has developed the Northwest 
and the Pacific Northwest faster than any 

_ other large region of this country has been 
developed within two or three years, and 
_ is continuing its libéral policy in the matter 

. of rates, both for the products of the farm 
and for the machinery and lumber that 

_ farmer needs. The growing trade of 
country with the Orient will give the 
farmers of the Ni and o 


unlike those plying between Atlantic ports 
and Europe, are practically controlled by the 
transatlantic lines, so that Pacific Ocean 
rates fluctuate but little. 

A liberal policy of encouragement to farm- 
ers, and especially to fruit, vegetable, and 
berry growers, is pursued by railroads run- 
ning from the Southwest to St. Louis and 
Chicago, from the South Atlantic Coast 
to the Eastern States, and up the Missi-- 
sippi Valley. The industrial agents of 
these roads are giving farmers along their 
lines assistance in developing and increas- 
ing their productions, and in order that 
producers may find profitable markets, 
freight rates have been made very low and 
an export service established. 

Perhaps the most striking achievement 
in the way of creating business along the 
line of a railroad during the past year has 
been achieved by 8S. F. B. Morse, who until 
recently was Assistant Passenger Traffic 
Manager of the Southern Pacific Company. 
During 1903 approximately 70,000 farmers, 
mostly from the North, have settled along 
the line. Several immigration agents ar¢ 
employed in the work, and they have sought 
conservative farmers in the North, to 
migrate, mostly to Southeastern Texas and 
Southwestern Louisiana, to engage in the 
production of rice and tobacco. 


These immigrants from the North repre- 
sent families, so that, even though these 
70,000 families may not have an average of 
nearly 5, which the census gives for the 
entire population, still the number of im- 
inlgrants secured by this one railroad Mne 
must amount to 250,000, a population large 
enouech alone to make a more respectabie 
State than some of the States we have. 

The massing of our agricultural produc- 
tion, which proceeded from East to West 
for so many years, is now traveling South- 
west with immense proportions. The ef- 
fect of this is to send a larger portion of 
our exports of farm products to Gulf ports, 
as the business of the last year shows. 
There is no reason to doubt that this busi- 
ness of exporting from the Southwest will 
at once increase considerably, and it would 
not be surprising if Galveston and New 
Orleans were to become the leading ports 
of agricultural exports in this country. 

A new distributer of farm products has 
appeared within a year or two, and its pos- 
sibilities are exciting confident expecta- 
tions of enormous development. Reference 
is made to the electric railways that re- 


cently have become so numerous in the, 


East, in Northern Ohio, in Southeastern 
Michigan, tn the neighborhood of Chicag), 
and elsewhere. The quantity of business 
transacted by such roads In transporting 
farm products to market is still relatively 
insignificant in volume, but the business is 
growing, and its manifest advantages to 
the farmer are such that a rapid and wide- 
spread development must be expected. In 
Some regions, notably in the Middle West, 
there are several electric lines, which give 
the territory through which they operate 
a service equivalent to that given by the 
steam lines, carrying all commodities of- 
fered, either by the carload or in less than 
carload lots. 


ELECTRIC FREIGHT CARRIERS. 


While the importance of electric lines as 
carriers must be regarded as yet to be very 
slight, still there are individual instances 
of really remarkable development in this 
direction. An electric line running out of 
Portland, Oregon, illustrates this condi- 
tion and growth. This line ané its prede- 
cessors have carriéd more or léss merchan- 
dise since 1802. The original service was 
for express packages only, and it has been 
gradually extended, until to-day all classes 
of merchandise are carried, including farm 
products, lumber, and logs in carload lots. 
The freight equipment consists of 6 freight 
motors, 10 boxcars, 76 flatcars,and 4 fifty- 
five-foot combination passenger, milk, and 
express cars, having capacities ranging 
from 30,000 to [0,000 pounds,’ and all 
equipped with patent couplers and air 
brakes. 

Two trips daily are made over the line, 
and special trains also are operated as 
business demands. Two freight stations, 
one located at Portland, and one at Oregon 
City, have been established. The company 
has entered into an agreement with the 
Southern Pacific and Oregon Railway Nav- 
‘gation Companies for theinterchange of 
freight traffic, by which the cars of the 
steam road companies are loaded on this 
company’s lines and delivered for ship- 
ment to points on the trans-Atlantic lines. 
It has an agreement also by which it han- 
dies the pouch mail between Portland and 
Oregon City, and between Portland and 
Boring, beyond which point arrangements 
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ginning some planters found it advanta- 
geous to have their cotton ginned by their 
neighbors rather than own and control 
their gins themselves. This has developed 
to such an extent that more than two- 
thirds of the ginneries of the cotton States 
are operated by planters for neighbors as 
well as for themselves but the so-called 
public ginner now has come into existence 
—the ginnery owned and operated by a 
capitalist who does not raise cotton. These 
winreries are growing in number very rap- 
idly, and are large enough to gin the cot- 
ton for large neighboring regions. For 
instance; a battery of four gins is common, 
with a ginned product of 20,000 to 30,000 
pounds of lint daily. The prospect now is 
that cotton ginning by the planter will 
soon become almost extinct. 

The “ public” cotton ginners, being cap- 
italists, often in a large sense, are buying 
cotton in the seed from the planters for a 
eash price, with the result that the cotton 
that is sold by the planters to a single gin- 
ner {s concentrated in his hands for sale to 
another middleman, or, more generally, to a 
manufacturer. 


COTTON 


The commercial movement of the cotton 
crop from the plantation to the mill has 
become much simplified and cheapened. 
Years ago the total cost of marketing a 
bale of cotton from an Alabama plantation 
for export from Mobile to Liverpool was 
$18.50. This has been reduced to $7.89 in re- 
cent years. Formerly the planter paid 
cents a bale to a factor for selling his cot- 
ton, but the charge has gone down to 5 
cents, if, indeed, the factor is employed at 
all. Much of the cotton crop is now sold 
directly by the planter to the manufacturer. 
This is particularly so in the case of the 
600 or more cotton mills of the Seuth; 
many mills of the East and Europe have 
agents who buy from the planters without 
the intervention of a factor. 

It is strange that the general public has 
no adequate realization of the imminent 
peril of forest reduction and exhaustion 
which is now threatening this country. The 
consumption of wood and wood products is 
increasing faster than population increases, 
and the methods of preparing wood for 
lumber and other purposes leaves a track of 
forest ruin behind. Beginnings in forest 
conservation, however, have been made by 
State and National Governments, and a 
vast extension of this movement may be 
expected in the near future. Necessity will 
compel it, if we are not to have the barren, 
treeless desolation of the treeless East. : 

Crop rotation is essential in a high 
standard of agriculture, and it is gratifying 
to know that as deficient as our farmers 
are in this respect, in some parts of fhe 
country, rotation is, after all, making head- 
way, and that in the future the progress 
is likely to be accelerated. The South has 
made remarkable advances in rotation 
within a few years, owing to cow peas and 
the extensive cultivation of vegetables. 

The impfession derived from a closé 
survey of thé field is that crop rotation is 
progressing faster in many parts of the 
South and in Western Oregon than else- 
where; and that next in order is that region 
in the North Central States between the 
old and the new, but within this region 
Missouri seems to be making the least 
progress. 

The expansion of dairying appears in 
every -direction. It is pushing into the 
Northwest and taking the place of wheat 
and other small grains. It is developing 
rapidly in the humid and semi-humid 
districts of the Pacific Coast, and is mak- 
ing perceptible advances throughout the 
South, while the dense population of the 
East is stimulating its growth faster than 
in any other division of the States, except 
in the Rocky Mountain and Patific States. 


FRUIT GROWING EXPANDS. 


Fruit production is fast outstripping 
population in its growth. The greatest 
expansion in fruit growing is found in 
apples in the Pacific Northwest, through- 
out the whole North, east of middle Kan- 
sas, and in Arkansas and some small re- 
gions in the Southwest. Inquiries have 
been addressed to a large number of fruit 
growers during the past two or three years, 
and it appears that two-thirds of the new 
apple trees are for raising Ben Davis and 
Baldwin apples, both of which rank very 
low according to the scale of points in 
the standard of excellence. The reason 
why these trees have been selected in spite 
of this fact, is because these apples sell 
on account of their color; they are sold for 
ornamegtal purposes or to persons who 
are city-born and bred and do not know 
a good apple when they taste it. 

In a less degree, pears are ‘to increase 
materially in production. Indeed, the state- 
ment might well be extended to all fruits 
and to berries. The public seems to have 
an unlimited capacity to absorb these pro- 
ductions,- which, beginning as luxuries not 
so many years ago, have become customary 
articles of food, although none the less 
delicious. 

It ig surely to be expected that tobacco 
production will make new progress within 
a few years, the reason for the prediction 
being that a high quality of flavor in cigar 
and some pipe tobaccos is due to the pres- 
ence and proper control of bacteria, which 
set up a fermentation, in which flavors are 
deveioped. Considerable knowledge has 
been gained with regard to the contro! of 
these. fermentations, and the experiments 
that are now under way undoubtedly will 
lead to the production of high qualities of 


MOVING CHEAPER. 


have been made for the regular mali ser- | tobacco by means of curing, and this must 


vice, which includes the carrying of a mail 


stimulate the growing of tobacco enorm- 
ously, : 
Yo agricultural product {s called to mind 
at has had such a 


“unreasonably 
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rice is raised on farms so large that ma- 
chinery may be used for plowing, seeding, 
harvesting, and thrashing as economically 
as in the production of wheat. 

An excess above home demands will soon 
be available for export, unless the con- 
sumption of rice at home materially in- 
creases. An obstacle to the more general 
eating of rice in this country is its high 
price, which seems to be the result largely 
of the milling process, in which a large 
portion of the rice is broken and thus 
kept from the table, with a corresponding 
deterioration in value. At any rate, the 
Gulf Coast for many miles has received a 
large population within two or three years, 
and still immigration continues. 

The outlook for agriculture in 1904 
as promising as it ever has been in any 
preceding year, and since there is, on the 
whole, improvement year by year, barring 
such misfortunes as now and then ex- 
tensively fall upon agriculture, there are 
humerous reasons to expect that 1904 will 
g0 somewhat ahead of previous years. 
The farmers were never before so favored 
financially as they are at present. They 
are the most independent element in our 
population. They have lived beyond the 
times of overproduction, and ready mar- 
kets and good prices seem assured to them 
in this country and abroad for an indefi- 
nite number of years. There ap- 
parent competition in any large product 
that threatens to weaken the farmers’ 
National and international footing. 

GEORGE Kk. HOLMES. 

Washington, Jan. 1, 1904. 
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PACKING TRADE PROSPECTS 


Written for THe NEw YorK TIMES by 
John A. Bunnell of Hately Brothers, 


Chicago. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—The business in pro- 
visions on the Chicago Board of Trade is 
confined almost exclusively to the products 

the hog, and concerns principally the 
stock raiser, the pork packer, the specu- 
lator, and the commission merehant. The 
volume of business transacted during the 
year just closed has been considerably be- 
low the normal, and generally unsatisfac- 
tory to all concerned with the exception of 
the farmer or stock raiser. The bad re- 
sults have been caused principally by the 
persistent manipulation of the speculative 
markets by the larger packing interests, 
generally supposed to be working in unison, 
and seeking to control the provision trade 
of the country. As the result of this 
manipulation prices were held unusually 
and perhaps unreasonably high, resulting 
in a material curtailment of the consump- 
tion both at home and abroad, and having 
the further effect of discouraging specu- 
lative investment, as the average specu- 
lator is averse to trading in a commodity 
which is controlled or sought to be con- 
trolled by any single interest. 

The receipts of hogs at Chicago for the 
year were about 7,700,000 compared with 
8,400,000 received during 1902, showing a 
shortage of about 700,000 hogs as compa~ed 
with the previous year. Notwithstanding 
this shortage stocks at Chicago, with the 
exception of mess pork, were considerably 
larger in December, 1903, than at the cor- 
responding period in 1902, as the following 
table will illustrate: 

STOCKS AT CHICAGO. 
>. 1903 
Pork, barrels.......0.. 13,616 


Lard, tierces 19,920 9,547 
Ribs, pounds............+. 20,867,071 3,251,770 


The range of prices during the year was 
as follows: 
: RANGE OF 


Dec., 1902. 
16,609 


PRICES 1903. 


High 
Cash pork, per barrel 
Cash lard, per 100 pounds.. 11.00 
Cash ribs, per 100 pounds.. 10.00 


The highest price at which live hogs sold 
in the Chicago market during the year was 
$7.87% in the month of March, and the low- 
est price $4.35 in November, these prices 
being for the best quality, poorer grades 
ranging from 20c. to 0c. lower. 

During the latter quarter of the year the 
manipulative tactics above referred to were 
abandoned, resulting in a sudden and se- 
vere decline to a legitimate supply-and-de- 
mand basis, and materially improving the 
outlook for a larger and more profitable 
trade during the year just beginning. 

It would be idle to attempt to forecast 
the future course of prices. From present 
indications it seems reasonable to expect a 
moderate range of values for the next year. 
The relatively high price for live hogs dur- 
ing most of last year has no doubt re- 
sulted in stimulating. the production mate- 
rially. Reports from the principal hog-rais- 
ing States indicate that the number of 
young hogs on feed is as large, if not larger, 
than ever before. This means large re- 
ceipts at packing centres later on, and while 
supplies promise to be liberal, the consum- 
ing power of the people should keep pace 
with production at moderate prices. The 
largest demand for bacon comes from the 
cotton States, but the experience of the 
past year teaches us that if prices are held 
high they will substitute 
other commodities. Industrial conditions in 
Europe will as usual prove an important 
factor in determining values. Our surplus 
must be marketed abroad where the labor- 
ing man is the chief consumer of our prod- 
uct. JOHN A. BUNNELL. 


Low. 
4 $10,874 

6.12% 

6.25 


There is this final word for the iyvest- 
ment buyer. In picking out stocks for per- 


manent holding, carefully observe (i) the 


percentages of net income required for 
charges, and (2) the percentage of net 
profit required to pay dividends. If 
charges require much more than 60 per 


it.,. take care; if dividends take more - 


of the fit balance, be 
n interest uses only 40 
and dividend: 
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The world’s production of gold passed the 
$300,000,000 mark in the year 1903, and 
probably exceeded the record of the record 
year 1890—$306,C00,000. 

The principal gain bas been in the Trans- 
vaal, which is recovering steadily from the 
interruption caused by the war. It has 
raised its output from $35,000,000 jast year 
to about $55,000,000 this year, and its 
monthly eutput from $4,230,000 in January 
to $6,000,000 in October. The progress would 
be more rapid if laborers could be had to 
supply ore to the stamps that are ready for 
operations. When the war began in Sep- 
tember, 1899, the Transvaal mines were 
producing at the rate of about $190,000,000 
per year, with about 6,000 stamps. Efforts 
are being made to secure permission from 
the Government to bring in Chinese. If 
this is authorized the output will increase 
rapidly, and in any event doubtless it will 
reach $80,000,900 next year. 

Australia went to the head of the list of 
gold-producing countries in 1902, and held 
the position for 1908 with an output of 
about $88,000,000. It is not likely, however, 
that outside of South Africa the world’s 
yield was larger than 1902. The great strike 
at Cripple Creek materially reduced the 
product of .he best district in the United 
States. Alaska showed a gain, but the 
Klondike suffered a further falling off. On 
the whole it is likely that the figures for 
the United States and Canada will be found 
to be several millions below last year’s. 

The production of gold is now at the 
highest level in the history of the world, 
,and is certain to be maintained there for 
many years to come. The influence of these 
new supplies upon the money markets and 
upon industrial conditions surely will be 
‘felt, and the people who. fail to take ac- 
.count of them in forecasting the futuré 
.are likely to go astray, It has been ap- 
parent that the resumption of bullion ship- 
ments from South Africa eased materially 
the financial situation during the past year. 

. The shipments from London to New York 
in the Fall in several instances were ob- 
tained without disturbing the Bank's hold- 
ings, and during the coming year the ar- 
rivals in that market certainly will be con- 
siderably larger. 

New gold from the mines in any part of 
the world finds its way speedily to the 
financial centres, where it enters into the 
bank reserves and becomes the basis of 
note issues and loans, or is distributed into 
circujation. With production at the pres- 
ent rate, approximately $225,000,000 per an- 
num is available for monetary use. When a 
period of expansion has run until the bank 
reserves are fully employed, a period of 
liquidation is reckoned to be due, but when 
the reserves are being constantly replen- 
ished it is apparent that the expansion of 
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credits is not absolutely stopped; the pace 
may be reduced, but the’ business commu- 
nity is not up against a stone wall. On the 
contrary, as the reserves rise, rates of in- 
terest naturally decline, and borrowers are 
encouraged. 

The gain in gold by the United States 
during the year, over and above the amount 
consumed in the arts, was about $60,000,000. 
The amount of Treasury gold certificates 
outstanding increased from Dec, 1, 1902, to 
Dec. 1, 1903, by $59,000,000. The total stock 
of gold in the Treasury is now in round 
numbers $680,000,000. Practically our ¢n- 
tire preduction is going into the Treasury 
vaults and will continue to do so except as 
an unfavorable balance of trade may cause 
a temporary. movement out of the country. 
It is only a question of a few years until 
the store will pass the billion mark. 


The increase has ceased to be a proper 
subject for congratulation, for the gold cer- 
tificate, while a safe form of money, is by 
no means an economical one. Its use as 
the principal medium of exchange is only 
one step removed from barter and is un- 
worthy of a people who are thought to have 
a genius for progressive methods. In every 
transaction in which a gold certificate is 
used an amount of capital equal in value to 
the property transferred is employed as the 
medium of exchange. Commerce is only an 
exchange of commodities, and the more 
completely it can be carried on by book- 
keeping methods the more economically it 
will be done. A saving in the cost of the 
medium of exchange is just as much to be 
desired as a saving in the cost of transpor- 
tation. 

The $680,000,000 of gold in«the Treasury 
is capita] employed in the exchanges of 
the country, and the business of the coun- 
try pays interest on it. The gold certifi- 
cate has the virtue of being entirely safe. 
We might also discard the bill of ex- 
change, and ship gold to and fro for each 
transaction. but it would require a great 
deal more gold and would be vastly more 
expensive. The bill of exchange was de- 
veloped by the fact that commerce con- 
sisted of a system of offsets, and the bus!l- 
ness world long since discovered that these 
offsets could be effected by book entries, 
and the‘use of bills of exchange drawn by 
responsible parties. When it is thoroughly 
comprehended that all trade is of ‘the same 
character, and that the same system of 
redemption which extinguishes and prompt- 
ly retires bills of exchange when applied 
to bank notes will make them not only 
safe, but an economical and safé currency, 
the idea of storing the entire gold product 
of the country in the Treasury vaults 
will not appear the acme of financial) wis- 
dom. GEO, E. ROBERTS. 

Washington, Jan. 1, 1904 





A GREAT YEAR FOR FOREIGN TRADE 





Although the Exports Fell Below Those of 1900, 
the Imports Showed an Increase Greatly in Ex- 
cess of Any Previous Year. 





WRITTEN 


ror THE New YorK Times. 


By 0. P. AUSTIN, 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS IN 


THE 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 


LABOR. 


The foreign commerce of the United States 
in the year just past has exceeded that of 
any earlier year. While the exports fell 
slightly below those of 1900, and were 
probably about equal to those of 1901, im- 
ports were so much in exces of those 
years as to make the grand total of com- 
merce greater than that of any former 
year. 

For the first time in the histery of our 


imports exceeded $1,000,000,- 
000, while the exports probably aggregated 

about £1,465,000,000. These figures are 

necessarily approximate, since no reports 

regarding the commerce of December have 

yet reached the Bureau of Statistics, and 

therefore statements regarding the total 

for the calendar year must include esti- 

mates for December based upon conditions 

in preceding months of the past year and 

a cemparison with conditions in the clos- 

ing months of 1902. If the exceptionally 

heavy exports of October and Noyember 

continued through December, the total for 

the year would exceed 1901, but scarcely 

equal that of 1900, when the total was 

$1,477,946,118, and a slight reduction in 

. December, as compared with October and 
. November, would bring the total below that 
of 1901, when the figures were $1,465,375,- 

« 800. 


commerce the 








The fact, however, that the imports 2!- 
most certainly exceeded $1,000,000,000, as 
against $969,220,953 in 1902, $880,419,910 in 


1901, and $829,149,714 in 1900, justifies the 
assertion that the grand total of commerre 
in 1908 exceeded that of any preceding year. 
These estimates, it is proper to say, are 
for the calendar year ending Dec. 31, and 
relate to merchandise only. 


Considering the trade with reference to 
the various sections of the world, the im- 
ports of 1903 showed an increase from all 
of the grand divisions except South Ameri- 
ca, the total from which section felj about 
$1,000,000 below the figures of 1902, due to 
a falling off in coffee from that section of 
the world, the receipts of coffee from Bra- 
zil having fallen about 50,000,000 pounds 
below those of 1902, the reduction in value 
in this single item being over $6,000,000. 
The exports to the various grand divisions 
showed an increase in every case except 
Asia and Africa. 


To Asia there was a reduction of about 
$5,000,000, due to a reduction by China in 
the general importation of cotton goods; 
while to Africa there was a decrease of a 
little more than $1,000,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1902. - 
The imports of the year, as already indl- 





3,437, 


The imports of articles manufactured 
ready-for consumption were about $10,000,- 

000 in excess of those of last year, and this 
increase occurred chiefly in laces and mis- 
cellaneous articles. Articles of luxury 
showed an increase in “importations of 


der being distributed among a large number 
of minor articles, Articles of food and live 
animals showed no material change, though 
it is probable that the absence of an in- 
crease in this class occurred through the 
holding back of sugar from Cuba in the 
expectation that the reciprocity treaty 
would give lower rates of duty for the 
sugar awaiting admission from the island 
to the United States. 


The total of manufacturers’ materials im- 
ported during the year will be found to ex- 
ceed in value that of any preceding year. 
These materials were chiefly raw silk, cot- 
ton, wool, fibres, hides, india rubber, and 
chemicals, all of which are included in the 
class “articles in a crude condition, which 
enter into the various processes of domestic 
industry.”” Another ie of manufact- 
urers’ materials is “articles wholly or 
partly manufactured for use as materials 
in the manufactures and mechanic arts,” 
and this class includes pig tron, bars, 
blooms, and billets, pig copper, tin for use 
in the manufacture of tin plate, and other 
partly manufactured articles of the class. 

Taking up the artictes of the unmanu- 
factured character, usually designated as 
raw material, the figures thus far com- 
pleted have shown a marked increase in 
India rubber, both as to quantity and 
value. Wool showed an increase of about 
5 per cent. in quantity, but nearly 25 per 
cent, in aggregate value, owing to the in- 
creased prices. Raw silk showed a slight 
decrease in total quantity imported, and a 
slight increase in value. Hides and skins 
showed a material decrease in quantity im- 
ported and a decrease of about $2,000,000 
in value. This decrease occurred altogether 
in hides of cattle, the goat skins imported 
during the year exceeding both in quan- 
tity and value those of last year. Chemicals 
showed a marked increase over the im- 
portations of 1902. Copper importations 
also showed a marked increase over those 
of 1902. The bulk of the copper imported 
came from Mexigo, though considerable 
quantities were received from the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and Japan. 
Pig tin also showed a considerable increase 
over 1902 in quantity, and a marked in- 
crease in total value. 

Exports, considered by great groups, 
showed a marked increase in the value of 
agricultural products distributed to other 
parts of the world, also a material increase 
in products of the mines and_ forests ex- 
ported, but a slight decrease in the products’ 
of the fisheries. Manufactures as a whole’ 
showed no material change as compared: 
with 1902—a slight increase in the figures 
thus far received—though there is a general 
belief that the. figures of, the closing month 
of the year may show a_material increase 
as compared with earlier months. 

In many articles manufactures showed 
an increase, but in a single article—cotton 
goods—there was a decrease of about 
$5,000,000, offsetting the increase in certain 
other articles, such as agricultural imple- 
ments, for example, in which the increase 
was about $4,000,000. The iron and steel 
exports of the year were about equal to 
those of 1902. There is a general belief 
that the figures for the completed yean 
may give_a total in iron and steel exporta- 
tions slightly in excess of 1901, but cer- 
tainly not equal to the year 1900, when the 
total was $129,000,000. 

The decrease in exportation of manu- 
factures of iron and steel, as compared 
with 1900, was due solely to the increased 
demand at home, as is evidenced from the 
fact that the production of pig iron in 1901 
and 1902 greatly exceeded that of 1900, and 
that even this. great increase in pig iron 
production and in steel manufactured was 
insufficient to supply the home demand, as 
is shown by the fact that the imports of 
iron and steel in a partially manufactured 
state in 1902 and 1903 were about double 
in value those of 1900 and 1901, respectively. 

Agricultural exportations, as already in- 
dicated, showed a marked increase over 
those of 1902, and for the full year the 
figures probably will exceed those of 1902 
by nearly or quite $50,000,000. This in- 
crease occurred chiefly in cotton and corn. 
The very high prices received for cotton 
will probably make the total receipts of 
cotton in the year 1903 greater than those 
of any preceding year. The total value of 
cotton exported from the United States 
in the eleven menths ending with Novem- 
ber was $306,000,000, or more than $1,000,000 
a day for each business day of the year 
up to that time, and exceeded by $36,000,000 
the total for the corresponding months of 
1900. 

The quantity fell slightly below that of 
the corresponding months of 1898, but the 
value was more than $100,000,000 in excess 
of the total for that period, These in- 
creases are especially suggestive as to the 
relative price of cotton in the two years in 
question. The total exports of cotton in 
the eleven months ending with November, 
1898, as shown by the ee state- 
ment ofthe Bureau of Statistics, were 
492,402 pounds, and for the correspond- 
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; yet the 
‘ot 1808 for the period named was 


but $192,529,738, against $305,947,184 in the 


corresponding months of 1908.. This shows 


a decrease of about 400,000,000 pounds in 
quantity, but an incréase of $113,000,000 in 
value, 

In a single important article, wheat, 
Agricultural exports showed a marked de- 
crease. The total quantity of wheat ex- 
Ported up to December was but a little 
more than half that of the corresponding 
eleven months of 1902, and considerably 
less than one-half that of the same months 
of 1901. This was due, apparently, in part 
to the increased- home demand and conse- 


| Queut high price, and in part to the un- 


usually good crops of wheat in Argentina, 
India; and Russia, which supplied wheat 
to Europe during 1903 considerably in ex- 
cess of their usual total. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates the wheat ex- 
ported to Europe from these three coun- 
tries in the past year at about 120,000,000 
bushels, of which about 60,000,000 was from 
Argentina, 30,000,000 from India, and 
32,000,000 from Russia. 
0. P. AUSTIN, 
Washington, Jan. 1, 1904. 


RAILROAD EAPNINGS. 


In the first half of 1903 the weekly re- 
turns of gross earnings of the principal 
railroads of the country were almost uni- 
formly favorable, showing material in- 
creases over the corresponding periods of 
last year, with the heaviest gain in the 
last week of June, when the increase was 
23.66 per cent. Toward the close of the year 
the exhibits were less satisfactory, and in 
some recent weeks the percentage of in- 
crease was very slight. The best monthly 
showing was that of April, the increase for 
that period being $8,398,980, and poorest 
that of November, the increase in the latter 
month being only $2,333,435. The total in- 
crease in gross earnings for the eleven 
months to Nov. 30 was $67,379,653, and the 
average monthly increase $6,125,423. In 1902 
the gain for the same period was $46,893,- 
509, and the average increase was $4,263,046. 
The following table compiled from the Fi- 
nancial and Commercial Chronicle gives 
the weekly and monthly increases. 


WEEKLY Kiervu RNs. 





















Number Net Per 

Period. of Roads, Increase. Cent. 
First week Jan......... 58 $740,023 8.2 
Becond week Jan....... 55 508,445 5.40 
Third week Jan........ 4 730,753 7.45 
Fourth week Jan....... 55 1,962,353 15.63 
First week Feb......... 56 1,837,919 15.64 
Second week Feb....... 55 1,588,862 17.50 
Third week Feb........ ot 667,793 6.37 
Fourth week Feb....... 1,660,671 17.92" 
First week March 1,209,643 13.32 
Second week March 1,388,949 14.51 
Third week March 1,437,017 16.11 
Fourth week March 2,250,050 16.27 
First week April. 1,299,378 14.13 
Second week April 1,440,400 15.38 
Third week April. 1,194,661 12.98 
Fourth week Apri 2,300,831 17.25 
First week May. 1,388,728 14.74 
Second week May 1,358, 28 14.21 
Third week May........ 1,351,9° 14.06 
Fourth week May 1,019,836 8.25 
First week June........ 769,442 9.11 
Second week June 1,006,035 11.05 
Third week June....... 1,151,315 12.33 
Fourth week June 2,876,409 23.66 
First week July........ 1,193,846 15.60 
Second week July 1,261,551 “14.88 
Third week July....... 1,202,050 13.99 
Fourth week July 1,498,540 11,91 
First week Aug.... 1,037,824 11.93 
Second weck Aug.. 926,770 11.03 
Third week Aug.. 872,936 9.50 
Fourth week Aug 1,262,599 9.76 
First week Sept.. 918,752 10.34 
Second week Sept 969,494 10.16 
Third week Sept. 685,051 7.62 
Fourth week Sept.. 1,226,414 9.42 
First week Oct.... 752,923 8.09 
Second week Oct... 719,801 7.49 
Third week Oct.... S44 530,299 5.80 
Fourth week Oct....... 52 1,030,418 7.18 
First week Nov........ 48 531.519 6.00 
Second week Nov....... 49 634,845 6.86 
Fourth week Nov.;.,.. 47 436,976 3.80 
First week Dec........ 49 533,553 6.21 
Second week Dec....... 48 503,940 6.11 

MONTHLY RETURNS, 

Increase 

Number Increase of Gros¢ 

Month of Roads. Mileage. Earnings. 
January 75 1,958 $5,145,523 
February ‘ 1,150 6,781,905 
March ° 1,779 8,021,817 
April . 1,971 8,398,980 
May ° 2.026 7,462,602 
June . 2,000 7,614,485 
July : 1,861 7,414,895 
August ... ope 2,079 6,093, 988 
September ............ 73 1,480 4,444,561 
NEE wctbciccsnasbss 72 1,952 3,687,512 

November ......s+.0:> 70 2,174 2 ¥ 

Total increase, 11 months............. $67,379,653 
AVOTASS INCTERSS..0.00 es cccncccccccecer 6, 125.423 


From Jan. 1 to Octs 31, 101 roads earned 
EToss $989,031,693, an increase of $127,965,- 
589, as compared with same-period in 1902, 
and net $318,282,203, a gain of $3,713,343, as 
compared with the ten months of the pre- 
vious year. 





GOLD IN SIBERIA. 





MOSCOW, Dec. 11.—Considerable interest 
has been attracted in St. Petersburg by a 
peasant and his family of five, who have 
tramped between three and four thousand 
miles, to bring word of a discovery of gold 
in the Province of Tomsk. It seems the 
poor fellow collected a lot of specimens of 
ore, which he thought to be solid gold, and 
brought them to the mint at St. Peters- 
burg, begging his way as he went. Most 
of the specimens are worthless, but among 
them are some which betoken deposits of 
gold of fabulous richness, from twenty to 
thirty times as rich as the best known Si- 
berian mines hitherto worked. The Com- 
mandant of the Peter and Pau! Fortress at 
St. Petersburg, Gen. Bilis, (sic,) took an 
interest in these singular tramps, and gave 
them an asylum, besides assisting the peas- 
ant, whose name is Dmitriy Istratenko, to 
present his case before the competent au- 
thorities. Istratenko’s own desires are 
bounded by the wish to buy a hut in his 
old village in the Province of Kaluga, and 
there end his days in peace, He has al- 
Yeady been seen by the authorities of the 
Conimittee of Ministers and the Minister of 
Imperial Domains.—London Standard, - 





























































































































THE 


OUR INTERNATIONAL 


NEW YORK TIMES 


BALANCE SHEET 


AND PAPER CURRENCY SYSTEM 


American Capital Busy in Finding Foreign Fields for Investment— 


Weaknesses in Nation’s Monetary System. 
Written for THE New YoRK Times 


By TIAURICE L. MUHLEMAN, late Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at New York. 


In taking- account of the Nation's balance 
sheet at the end of the pericd of prodigious 
industrial activity of the people of the 
United States closing with December 31, 
1903, it will be of special interest to exam- 
ine the result of this activity upon our 
liabilities and assets arising through our 
international relations. 


At tho close of 1900 I presented an esti- 
mate based upon a statement of the inter- 
national trade movement for a perlod of 
forty years, which placed the amount of 
our obligations abroad, represented by 
American securities or investments in the 
hands of foreigners, at $2,500,000,000. This 
amount was reached after allowing $500,- 
000,000 for the total of our investments 
abroad and other forms of permanent 
credit due us by foreign corporations and 
other interests; omitting, however, the 
temporary credits arising from short time 
transactions. 
time that 
unrecorded 


It was also estimated at the 
the annual net invisible or 
movement amounted to $195,000,000, arising 
from interest and dividend payments upon 
the obligations held by foreigners; the ex- 
penditires of our travelers abroad; the 
shipping charges paid to foreign transpor- 
tation companies; remittances for rents 
and profits to Americans residing abroad, 
(including the incomes from American 
properties drawn by American duchesses, 
étc.,) together with a small amount for 
undervaluations of impcrted merchandise. 

Official information which reached 
us since the date when this estimate was 
prepared warrants the belief that the Amer- 
ican investments abroad were underesti- 
mated at £500,000,000; for cxample, it was 
reported in the Fall of 1902 by our consular 
representatives in Mexico that over $511,- 
000,000 of American capital had then been 
placed in that Republic. Inasmuch as 
Mexico was not, in 1900, charged with a 
very substantial amount, it is believed that 
the sum of our foreign investment on or 
about December, 1900, may conservatively 
hbe*placed at $756,000,006, which would have 
reduced the net amount of our foreign debt 
to $2,250,000,000. 

Pursuing the examination of the subject 
upon the lines employed in preparing the 
estimate already referred to, it will be 
found that for the three calendar years 
intervening the movement of merchandise 
and silver has been as follows: 
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has 


CAPITAL 


$25,000,000.00 


SURPLUS 


$10,000,000.00 


DEPOSITS 


$100,000,000.00 


Excess 
of Exports. 
$610,500,000 


Calendar 
Year. 
1901... 


Imports. 
$11,500,000 
1902... 995, 700,000 
1908*.. 1,017, 
$2,024,200, 000 ‘$4, 451,000,000 $1,527 

19, 1903, estimated. 


Exports. 
$1,521,000,000 
1,410,000,000 300, 
1,520,000, 000 503,000,000 


$00,000 


*Dec. 


Thus we established abroad a credit from 
the visible movement of $1,527,800,000. The 
gold movement for two years and eleve 
months shows a net import of $9,000,000; 
the movement for December, 1903, indi- 
cates a large net draft from abroad, so 
that it is not unlikely that we shall have 
reduced our credit balance to $1,500,000,000. 

Against the enormous favorable balance 
which our merchandise and silver exports 
thus created we must offset the invisible 
balances which are, however, to be ma- 
terially reduced from the annual estimate 
for 1900 by the lessening of the interest 
charges due to the debt reduction and by 
the fact that freight moneys are now paid 
in larger measure than for many years to 
our own steamship companies. The ag- 
gregate of invisible balances fur the three 
years was certainly not more than $500,- 
000,000, so that we had still a credit bal- 
ance of about $1,000,000,000, which amount 
was presumably. paid for by the return of 
“american securities, leaving the debt 
abroad at the end of 1003 approximately 
$1, 250,000,000. 


This may be 
of the statement. 

But American capital has been busier than 
ever before in our history in finding for- 
eign fields for investment. Not only have 
our newly acquired possessions taken a 
good many millions, but a_ substantial 
amount of American capital has gone to 
Europe. The chief field for these invest- 
ments in recent years has, however, been 
the Republic of Mexico, which, lying prac- 
tically at our door, with a government 
which has made for stability both politi- 
cal and commercial, with resources not ex- 
celled anywhere, has invited us with open 
arms to exploit these resources for mutual 
profit. American capital has gone into 
Mexico for mining, banking, timber, and 
agricultural enterprise at a rate of $100,- 
000,000 per annum, and continues to flow 
in that direction without abatement, so 
that it is conservatively estimated that at 
the close of the year 1908 the amount of 
capital belonging to the people of the 
TInited States which is operating and de- 


called the liabilities side 


ANNUAL 


is fully $650,- 
the return 


veloping Mexican enterprises 
000,000. And be it remembered, 
on these ‘nvestments is larger pro rata 
than that which is being paid by us to 
foreigners upon the capital: invested in the 
United States; eight per cent. being a low 
average yield on Mexican business. 

There has also been an increase in the 
amount of our capital invested in the 
Dominion of Canada, ard in South and 
Central America; so that it is probably 
not far out of the way to say that our in- 
vestments abroad exceed to-day the total 
of $1,000,000,000—which is the amount of 
our assets, leaving apparently a net for- 
eign liability of not more than $250,000,000, 

It is hence reasonable to assunfe that 
the outgo to foreigners in the way of \in- 
terest and dividends Is now fully offset by 
the income from our foreign holdings. 

The contrast which the preceding state- 
ments enable us to draw with the condi- 
tions existing on January 1, 1894, is the 
most remarkable in the economic history of 
the world. At the laSt-mentioned date the 
activities of the nation were paralyzed; a 
depression, commercial and industrial, rel- 
atively greater than the country had ever 
experienced, was upon us: the Government, 
with deficient revenues, was begging the 
people to take its 5 per cent. bonds in 
order to provide gold to redeem its notes 
the gold furnished was promptly drawn out 
with notes and exported, rendering further 
loans necessary; and all of this occurred 
less than two years after a period of pros- 
perity which to that date had been the 
greatest the Nation had ever seen. 

In the decade following we not only pro- 
duced or imported and paid for all that 
we required for our own uses and comforts, 
but were enabled to sell to other nations 
a surplus sufficient to pay off $2,000,000,000 
of our debt abroad and to invest something 
like $1,000,000,000 in the enterprises of for- 
eign people. 

We were thus able to retain practically 
all of our gold product, giving us the 
largest stock of any Nation and providing 
a broad and solid basis for our monetary 
system, which in turn materially assisted 
the industzic' 4evelopment. In January, 


1804, the estimated stock of gold in the 
country was $666,000,000; this diminished 
under the inflmence of the export move- 
ment in the period from 1893 to 1896 to 
$595,000,000; to-day our estimated gold 
stock is in excess of $1,300,000,000. 

The conditions undoubtedly afford an ap- 
parent basis for the declaration of the op- 
timist that we are practically proteeted 
from all such assaults upon our economic 
system as were experienced in 1893 and 
the few years following. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that so far as the im- 
perfections in our monetary system caused 
the troubles referred to, certain of the 
weaknesses of the system remain as uncor- 
rected evils: for our paper currency, which 
was then utilized to shake the stability of 
the entire money volume, remains practi- 
cally unchanged—a serious reflection wu 
the sagacity of the people of the United 
States. 

We still have the greenbacks, and an un- 
favorable change in our international] trade, 
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deficits, 


industrial depression, treasury 
as 


may again occur just as unexpectedly 
after the great prosperity of 1892. 

Our silver certificate issue is equally de- 
pendent upon the condition-of the treas- 
ury, and, tacitly, a further liability against 
the gold reserve. 

Thus gold may 
go abroad in large sums; 
again have occasion to beg people 
money on its bonds, as in January, 
and find practieally no response. 

We still have the National bank-note 
system that bears no rational relation to 
trade needs, the volume of which frequent- 
ly diminishes when it should increase, and 
vice versa, a form of currency which is 
often more of an obstacle than a help to 
our commercial activity. 

With these defects in our currency 
tem, almost universally condemned by all 
who have expert knowledge upon the sub- 
ject, we continue the seeds of danger, large- 
ly because we lack the courage to correct 
the evils. 

In contrast, 


again be withdrawn and 
the treasury may 
to loan 
1804, 


sys- 


Mexico, poor compared with 
our enormous wealth, finding its ancient 
money standard an obstacle to its rapid 
development and an irritant in its interna- 
tional relations, determines at a sacrifice 
relatively much greater than would be re- 
quired of us, to do away with this danger- 
ous element, to assure a stability of its 
standard and money for an extended pe- 
riod, so that all who shal! deal with her 
people may be satisfied of the security of 
their investments, inducing them to bring 
more and more capital to develop her great 
natural wealth. 

A paper currency such as we hav 
the exportation 
symptoms of adversity. 

Rigid in volume, dependent upon the con- 
dition of the Government revenues, and ul- 
timately redeemable only out of the Govy- 
ernment’s reserve, reissuable practically at 
it stands 
stability of 
nor- 


e invites 
and encourages of gold 
upon the first 


the pleasure of the Government, 
as a continuing menace to the 
prices and values, interferes with the 
mal development of existing business, and 
both at home and 
properly regulated 
expanding and con- 
needs of our commerce 
manifested from time to 
in coin, and 
put out of use 


checks new enterprises 
abroad; whereas, a 
bank-note currency 

tracting with the 


industry as 


and 
time, 
when so redeemed actually 
unless the occasion for reissue arises from 
a demand based upon trade—such a cur- 

would enable us to protect our re- 


| redeemable 
rency 

serves of specie just as other nations do. 

As it is, to-day we are still offering gold 


promptly 


to the commercial world more cheaply than 
elsewhere, and drain is 
to take place, we are must 
it. We not only interpose no ob- 
stacle such as the monetary systems of 
other countries provide for, but by failure 
to correct the existing evils in our system 
the 


when -any 
the ones who 


hence, 


stand 


world to use our 
exposing our 
the disaster 
of the 


we literally invite 
markets at their pleasure, 
entire economic system to 
which follows a disturbance 
standard. 
While the law of 1900 was a vigorous 
step forward, considering the previous con- 
satisfactorily 
Although it 


money 


it has by no means 


ditions, 
question. 


settled the currency 
is true that the largely reduced foreign 
debt diminishes the facility to draw upon 
us for gold, and although the dangers to 
which an imperfect currency system ex- 

ses our interests do not apear imminent, 
the reformation which shall render our 
condition secure should not long be delayed. 
Wehave paltered with the question beyond 
reasonable limits, just as we did with the 
silver question, causing incalculable loss; 
to risk another such visitation when it 
might be avoided, or at least substantially 
is certainly extremely unwise. 
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coin—in all, $976,009,451, out of a total cir- 
culation of $2,348,700,901. By Dec. 1, the 
latest official data yet accessible, the gold 
coin became $627,025,092 and the gold cer- 
tifieates $404,070,929—in all, $1,031,096,021 
out of $2,449,168,418 total circulation. 

The view will be broadened if six years 
are taken and the gold in our currency and 
the total circulation with the increase in 
both items set down together for Jan. 1, 
thus: 


Treasury from Jan. 1, 1899, to Dec. 1, 1903, 
have been $389,353,210, giving an annual 
average of $65,806,176. 

We are not to forget that the holdings 
set forth in each of these official banks 
form the sole basis of the credit, public 
and commercial, of the respective countries. 
In the United States the banks possess gold 


GOLD IN THE CIRCULATION, 


Date. 
1899 
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This expansion in the circulation total 
and in gold follows the inflow of the yel- 
low metal into the Treasury. This will be 
appreciated by studying the official hold- 
ings for the years already cited, with the 
uses made of the metal, The growth can 
be followed step by step, and its magnitude 
can be in some degree appreciated. Cdon- 
sider the details given for Jan. 1 in each 
year, with the last four days of December, 
1903, not reported: 


of their own, in coin and Clearing House 
certificates, as has been shown. These 
items are fairiy to be added to the gold in 
the Treasury, to reach a fair comparison 
with other countries. So the combined yel- 
low metal here to be weighed against the 
foreign holdings, as our basis of credit, was 
on Dec. 1, 1908, $884,537,669. The treasures 
of the foreign banks will be found for ref- 
erence in the table just given. 

The several tables presented are of use 
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Reserve. 
. -$100,000,000 
000,000 


= cavinen trees eben: seams ceeds ae 
Increase for whole period.......... 
*To Dec, 26, 1903. 


The holdings of the banks must be exam- 
ined to present the true relations of gold 
to our currency. At the date of the latest 
reports in each of the years mentioned their 
resources included: 


GOLD IN 


Gold Coin. 
pecesesesecces teeeeeeenee ess + 9 $108,052,570 
«+» 107,561,080 


from preceding year.... 
Decrease from preceding 


1903 
Decrease 


. *$74,409, 976 

*74, 804,488 

Increase ne eenes 
1901 

Increas 
1902 


Decrease from preceding year 
Im all Danks. ......cccccvccsccrasesiees 
*Includes United States certificates, 


It will be observed that a preference is 
shown for Government certificates over 
coin, and they have nearly doubled in five 
years. The decrease in other items has this 
explanation. The banks are entitled to 
credit for such certificates held as practi- 
cally coin, but as the full amount is in- 
cluded in the circulation they cannot be 
again reckoned in making up the country’s 
resources. 

The significance of this growth of the 
yellow metal in our Treasury during the 
past five years will be made more plain by 
contrasting it with the movement which 
has taken place in the same period in the 
official holdings of the leading countries of 
Europe. The first week in December sup- 
plies the best available data for the pur- 
pose: 


e 161,122,797 


General Fund 
(Belonging 


to preeeey 
$146,529, 175.78 
136,909, 230.39 


For 
Certificates in 
Circulation. 
$35,200, 259 
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as showing that the increase of the yellow 
metal in. the Treasury of the United States 
is not fitful, but has been continuous dur- 
ing the whole period, at an average of 
nearly $66,000,000 a year, with every pros- 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Gold United States 
Clearing House old 

Certificates. Total. Certificates. 
$100,648,000 $203,700,570 $70,986,670 
199,350,080 102,269,910 

4,350,490 

190, 172,340 

9, 740 


12,025,243 
170,547,258 
7,599,839 


27,398,941 
42,907,767 
63,244,421 
212, 455,025 


pect that the inflow will keep up. Such ad- 
ditions for a single year may not mean 
much. The steady development means a 
great deal, especially in contrast with the 
experience of other countries on the same 
lines. It is edifying also because the sup- 
ply comes in large degree from natural 
sources, from our own mines, and is not at 
all artificial or forced. 


STOCK OF GOLD AND CIRCULATION 
PER CAPITA IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

The criticism is just that a statement of 
gross holdings is hardly fair as a basis of 


comparis@n between the United States and 
other lands. The gold for each person of 
the population is another standard of 
measurement. The stock of gold and the 


HOLDINGS IN GOLD BY FOREIGN BANKS. 


Bank of England 
Gain 
Loss 
Bank of France 
Gain 
Loss 
Austro-Hungarian Bank. 
G 


1899. 
+ $149,875,000 


Ps, 
Imperial ¢ 
Gain 
Loss .. osee 
National Ban ° 76,235,000 
Gain eeeece 


442,925,000 


79, 516 000 


1900. 
$151,850 ,000 
1,975,000 
457,31 7,000 
89,960 ,000 
186, 460.000 
_ ; . 29,204 ,000 


77,393 .000 
1,158,000 


363,419 ,000 


1901. 
$172,022,000 
20,172,000 


1903. 
$152, 236,000 


263,000 4,560,000 
539,000 465,776,000 


1902. 
$156, 796,000 
15,226, 0 
494 


28,763,000 
226,974,000 226,691,000 
1,903,000 oebeeone 


196,¢ 2 000 
16,600 ,000 


13,626,000 i 
8&5, 692,000 102,634,000 


80,288,000 2. - 
5,404,000 16,942,000 


2,895,000 
329,857,000 395,058,000 
47,465,000 


$1,433,411 000 


59,381 ,000 


The Bank of England lost gold during two 
years and gained during two years, show- 
ing for the period a net increase of $2,361,- 
000. The Bank of France gained in each 
of three years and ‘ost in one, making a 
net d4ncrease of $98,419,000. The Austro- 
Hungarian Bank gained in every year of 
the period but the lest, with a balance in 

a its favor of $69,435,000. The Imperial Ger- 


18,302,000 


total circulation for each person, by the 
latest reports, are: 

Stock of Gold Circulation 
er Per 
Capita. Capita. 

- $16.01 


seeeesee GOL 
3.38 


Country. 
United States..... eeetecececs 
Austria-Hungary 
Australasia 


shows that if any danger lies in 
id, we are yery far from any such 


exam 
this 
point, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE GOLD SUPPLY. 


The adequacy of the act of March 14, 1900, 
.to maintain the gold standard and the 
parity of our currency, 


t, insures sta- 

for this material 

pealed by any Con- 

ess or frittered away by anv official. It 
a more solid basis than any enactment. 

Some cri have pronounced such vol- 

umes of gold a burden hard be borne. 


may incase of need a measure 
a meansony couiputation. 


WHY NOT $10 GOLD CERTIFICATES? 


of our currency of denominations of $20 
in the season of 


allow for $10? ch ¥ 
wo set free for small bills the 
classes now drawn upon for that denomi- 
mation, and so meke available within two 
ears for refail traffic and minor services 
$100,000,000 or more. of the incoming gold. 
The American people except na the 
Rocky Mountains do not take kind 
coin, but the certificates which stand for 
it are everywhere most welcome. In addi- 
tion, it would be desirable to permit United 
States notes to be issued for $5. 

With these changes of law the yellow 
metal will enter even more vitally into our 
circulating medium and without abrasion 
become more and more the every-day ser- 
vant of the entire community. 

ELIS H. ROBERTS. 


UNCLE SAM’S TRADE 
) BALANCE $526,864,839 


That Has Been the Average Excess of Exports Over Imports 
for the Past Four Years. 


Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The annexed ta- 
bles show the total value of imports and ex- 
ports for the four calendar years beginning 
with 1900, the month of December, 1903, 
being estimated. The imports for 1903 
reached nearly $1,000,000,000, and exceeded 
those for the year 1902 by more than $30,- 
000,000. The imports for 1903 exceeded 
those for any previous year, the increase 
over 1900 being $170,632,667, and for 1901, 
$19,362,470, 

The exports for last year were not quite 
equal to those for the years 1900 and 1901, 
but exceeded those for 1902 by $111,434,393. 
The large increase in the value of imports 
the past two years reduced the excess of 
exports compared with the two preceding 
years by $380,000. Following are the tables 
giving the total value of imports and ex- 
ports for the four years: 


JANUATY «nc sseeese $69,307,080 
February .......esse08 64,501,699 
oswecegees 75, 886, 834 
76,098,131 

78,642,703 

68,404,657 


73,082,435 

73,127,217 
October 
November 
December 


Totals.. 


79,929,271 
~ $880,419,910 
January .. 
March 


1903. 
$85,174,786 
82,622,246 


DECREASE IN CLEARINGS 


96,230,457 
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035. 
989, 

87, 

, OO, 4 
1,816,642 
$1,921,147 

061,806 


*82,000,000 

Totals...........-- $969,316,870 $999,782,381 

*Estimated. 
EXPORTS. 
1900. 

January ‘i $117,597,148 
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1901. 
$136,325, 602 
112,957,014 


108,651,957 102,774,263 
100,452,807 109, 452,510 
103,575,965 108,024,2U9 
115,901,722 106,989, ¥26 
163,389, 680 145,650,415 
136,702,324 136,455, 639 
145, 889, 871 136,041,539 


$1,477,946, 113 ‘$1,475,375, 860 
Excess of exports..... $648,796,399  $504,955,950 


1902. 1903. 

TANUAry .occeeecesees $129,145,180 $133,992,2 
February 101,569, 695 125,586,024 
March ....cseceeeeeee 106,749,401 132,093, 964 
es eee 108, 168, 873 109, 827,215 
100, 929,591 
95,222,846 
91,813,405 
89,446,457 
110,364,840 
’ 160, 388,035 
125,200,618 160,455,590 
147,992,403 *162,000,000 


. . .$1,360,685,933 $1,472,120,326 
$391,369,068  $472,337,045 


December 


Totals..... 
Excess of exports.... 
*Estimated. 


For the four years the excess of exports 
was $2,107,459,357, giving an average yearly 
balance of trade in favor of the United 
States of $526,864,839. 


They Fell Off Ten Thousan 
Iillions in New York, 


Written for Toe NEW YORK TIMES by 


WILLIAM 


As the volume of business transacted at 
the New “York Stock Exchange has a 
marked influence on the amounts cleared 
at the New York Clearing House, a kKnuwl- 


edge of the course of events in the secur- ' 


ities merket during the year about to ex- 
pire will make but little research necessary 
to account for the very considerable de- 
crease in clearings during that period, as 
compared with the clearings for the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1902. 

The clearings for 1902 aggregated $76,- 
$28,189,165.29, while those for 1903 (esti- 
mating a portion of December) amount to 
$66,200,000,000 in round numbers, a decrease 
of over ten thousand million dollars. 

This decrease would appear to be due to 
the long-continued comparative inactivity 
of the stock market and consequent decrease 
in the volume of shares traded in, settle- 
ment for which would ultimately be ad- 
justed through the New York Clearing 
House, and also to the disquiet and appre- 
hension occasioned to many interests 
through industrial and labor agitations and 
disturbances in various directions, by rea- 
son of which capital was withdrawn from 
employment and the inauguration of many 
new ventures, involving large outlays, was 
postponed until the settlement of these 
troubles should afford some surety that the 
launching and subsequent existence of 
such ventures would not be hazardous un- 
dertakings. 

Furthermore, the assumption is war- 
ranted that the decrease in clearings, be- 
yond that accounted for in the above prem- 
ises, is due to retrenchment in infinitely 
ramified directions, made necessary by the 
material and continuous liquidation in val- 
ues during the past two years, causing a 
more conservative and diminished state of 
trade; and, as the country’s business is 
mainly settled through the financial insti- 
tutions of the metropolis, the smaller vol- 
ume of business transacted would be indi- 
cated in the current clearings. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
sales at the New York Stock Exchange for 
1903 were 142,700,000 shares, of an actual 
value of $10,807,0Q@0,000, against 188,500,000 
shares for 1902, with an actual value of 
$14,218,000,000, a decrease in number of 
shares of 45,800,000 and in -value of $3,411,- 
000,000 for The figures for Decem 
1908, are approximate, 


SHERER, [lauager of the Clearing House. 


Here may also be pertinently recorded 
the effect upon clearing house figures that 
the operations of the Stock Exchange 
clearing house occasion. By adjusting the 
transactions between its members in re- 
spect of securities, as the bank clearing 
house does of checks, the clearing opera- 
tion makes unmnecessafy the certification 
of checks of immense amounts, which 
were formerly required to settle stock pur- 
chases, and which naturally were deposited 
in the city’s banks, and subsequently 
passed through the bank clearing house. 

The certifications obviated during the 
past year by this means amount to about 
ten thousand millions. For 1902 they 
amounted to eleven thousand four hun- 
dred millions. 

Of the other clearing house cities com- 
parison can be made at this writing for 
onty eleven months of the year, which will 
no doubt prove satisfactory, as the De- 
cember figures will probably approach very 
cidBe to the average for eleven months. 
Philadelphia will show little change from 
Jast year; Boston, Baltimore, and St. Louis 
will have comparatively smal! losses, while 
Chicago and the West and South will be 
largely increased. The New York clearings 
by months have been: 
January.$7,186,120,463.10July ...$5,977,772,695.48 
Febru’y. 5,241,211,010.9lAugust . 
March .. 6,004,210,335.26Sept. ... 

. 5,944,360, 971.080ctober.. 5. 

.. 5,574,929, 185.47Nov. ... 

. 5,746, 786,292. 67 Dec. , 000.00 
$66, 153,855, 259.66 

balances resulting from the ex- 
changes for the year paid into the clear- 
ing house by the debtor banks and distrib- 
uted to the credit banks were $3,150,000,000, 
or about 5 per cent of the exchanges. Very 
little cash is used in the settlement of 
these balances, the securer medium of 
clearing house gold certificates being em- 
ployed to the extent of 92 per cent. of 
the aggregate during the past® year. As 
these certificates are valueless in the hands 
of parties other than the clearing house 
banks, their ideal character, tor the use 
for which they were designed, can be 
readily appreciated. , 

As inquiry is frequently made in regard 
to. the extent of the transactions of the 
London Clearing House, as compared with 
those of New York, the following table, 
showing the figures for the past ten years, 
is appended: 

New York. 
.$24,388,000,000 

29,842,000,000 

28,871,000,000 
33,427,000,000 

41,972,000, 000 

60, 761,000,000 

52, 634,000,000 

79,420,000, 000 

76,318,000,000 48,840,000,000 

500,000,000 48,500,000, 000 

The t for 1908 is estimated, a por- 
tion of data for the year being unob- 
tainable at this time. 


London 
$30,862,000,000 
36,977,000,000 
36, 889,000,000 
36, 482,000,000 
39,434, 000,000 
44, 562,000,000 
43,616, 000,000 
46,563, 000,000 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE SHOWED 
RECORD FLUCTUATIONS 


An Enormous Proportion of Our Indebtedness Abroad Liquidated 
at the Expense of Our Gold Supply. 


The records of a decade fail to show any 
such fluctuations In foreign exchange as 
during the past year have gauged the in- 
terdependence of our own and foreign 
money markets. The year’s range of rates 
extends all the way from the high level 
of the early Summer when, with demand 
sterling above $4.88, we shipped abroad 
over $30,000,000 in gold, to the extremely 
low level of the latter part of November 
and the first week of December, when 
sterling reached the almost unheard-of fig 
ures of $4.82% per pound sterling, and we 
imported over $20,000,000 in gold. 

“These two periods may be called the 
salient features of a year in exchange, dur- 
ing which for nearly all the time, exchange 
conditions have been such as to compel 
the attention of the banking community. 
The first period, which lasted from the 
end of April to the first week in July, was 
one in which, at the expense of our gold 
supply, we liquidated a simply enormous 
proportion of our foreign debt; the second 
period was one in which we reaped the 
benefit of that operation and were able to 
draw from abroad enough gold to maintain 
our reserves when they seemed in grave 
danger of depletion on account of the sud- 
den and heavy demand for cash made upon 
this centre by St. Louis and Baltimore at 
the time that several institutions in those 
cities found it suddenly necessary to with- 
draw their New York balances. 


The movement of foreign exchange is 
principally of interest to the investing pub- 
lic because of its bearing on exports and 
imports of gold, and consequently its im- 
portant though indirect influegce on rates 
for -money. The movement of sterling be- 
tween the first of the year and the last 
week in April, when the gold export move- 
ment began, was thergfore made the sub- 
ject of much close scrutiny. especially when 
it became apparent that an outflow of gold 
was inevitable. It was during this period 
of uncertainty as to the proportions which 
the outflow would assume, that the fact was 
demonstrated by some of our leading in- 
ternational banking-houses that in finance 
as well as in politics the United States had 
assumed its position among nations as a 
world. power; for, although by the ist of 
April it had become entirely apparent to 
the New York money market that large 
shipments of gold would have to be made, 
yet the influence of several New York 
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the international monetary 
situation was sufficient to enable them on 
three separate occasions to manipulate the 
French exchange on London in such a way 
as to prevent gold exports from New York, 
and by this means to defer the outward 
movement for nearly a month. And al- 
though the means adopted to accomplish 
this end meant a further increase in obli- 
gations and heavier gold shipments when 
the outflow should actually begin, yet the 
markets were spared the distress of heavy 
gold exports when money was ruling at a 
rate well abové 6 per cent., and the whole 
outward movement was pushed over into 
a time when money was to be had in abun- 
dance. It is a most striking proof of the 
skill with which this whole consummation 
was effected that after the gold export 
movement was under way money rates in 
New York never once went above 6 per 
cent., and during most of the time were 
ruling very considerably below that figure. 
It seems as though this were almost con- 
clusive evidence that the entire remittance 
of $32,000,000 was a voluntary payment on 
our part of maturing obligations abroad—we 
should have preferred to have sent bills, 
but owing to the cotton speculation paper 
of all classes was scarce—consequently we 
sent gold, and the fact that we could spare 
that sum without causing the slightest 
disturbance of the money market shows 
how strong was the monetary position at 
that time. 


bankers on 


Following this period of high exchange 
rates, which practically culminated with 
the reduction of the Bank of England's 
minimum rate of discount to 3 per cent. 
on June 18, came a time of declining quota- 
tions for all classes of exchange, during 
which the way was prepared for the great 
break in sterling, which during NoveInber 
upset all precedent for normal times, July 
and August passed with,checks on London 
selling around par most of the time, though 
heavy selling of stocks by foreigners at one 
time broke the rate to $4.854%. But durjng 
September were developed the conditions 
which have made memorable the year in 
exchange. For at the very outset of the 
month the raising of the London bank rate 
to 4 per cent. gave a perfectly clear indi- 
cation that it» would be quite impossible 
for New York to borrow in that market 
unless rates for money in this centre should 
go very considerably above that figure. 
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And as it turned out, September proved ‘to 
be a month of exceptionally easy money 
here, the rate never once rising above 3 
per cent., and being quoted around 2 per 
cent. most of the time. The inevitable re- 
sult was a further liquidation, of foreign 
indebtedness on our part instead of the 
incurring of large fresh obligations abroad, 


as has been the precedent of years during” 


September. London, by holding the bank 
rate at 4 per cent., was retaining the use 
of the large amounts of foreign capital 
which had been sent to that centre for 
employment, but instead of her lending us 
money which we.should have to pay back 
with cotton and grain shipments later on 
in the Fall, we were further reducing 
whatever obligations still remained after 
the settling-up process of the early Sum- 
mer. 

In other words, during September and 
October, months during which high money 
rates here have almost invariably caused 
us to borrow heavily abroad, practically no 
sterling loans at all were made, very few 
long bills of any kind being drawn by 
bankers because of the high discount rates 
prevailing in all foreign centres, Under 
usual conditions immense quantities of sixty 
and ninety day bills are offered for sale 
during these two months, the sellers relying 
on exports of agricultural products to de- 
press the rate for sight drafts to such a 
point that these long bills when they fall 
due can be profitably “‘ covered.”’ It is this 
demand for bills to settle maturities which 
during past years has been sufficient to 
absorb all. offerings of exchange result- 
ing from our large shipments of cotton and 
grain during the Fall months. But during 
the year just past the case was different; 
practically no long bills ran to maturity 
during November and December, and con- 
sequently the market was almost complete- 
ly deprived of this usual source of demand 
for ‘‘ cover’ 

At the same time that there was a nota- 
ble slackening off in demand for foreign 
exchange there was a very large increase 
in the supply, due to the record-breaking 
cotton shipments of November and Decem- 
ber, The result was a virtual demoraliza- 


tion of all the exchange markets for a. 


period of several weeks, during which time 
all arrivals of gold in London were pur- 
chased for American account, and bullion 
to the amount of $25,000,000 imported into 
the United States. 

That the amount of gold secured abroad 
on this movement was not much larger can 
only be attributed to the fact that London's 
supply of gold had been very much drawn 
down by heavy shipments to Germany dur- 
ing the early Fall, and that the London 
market was willing to adopt extraordinary 
measures to prevent a further depletion 
of reserves. There followed one of the 
most remarkable demonstrations ever given 
of the efficacy of the central bank system 
for the protection of a bullion reserve. As 
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the American * eames on London fell by 
successive stages, the great London banks 
manipulated the price of whatever raw gold 
there was offering in the open market in 
such a way as to practically nonplus the 
London representatives of the American 
banks who were bidding for bullion. With 
every recession in New York exchange on 
Lendon the price of gold in London would 
be bid up a farthing or a half-penny until 
the price of the metal had been actually 
raised to 78s. andsa penny per ounce, or 
2\%4d.- above the mint coining value of 
gold. At this point exchange on London 
had fallen so low that some of our bankers 
found it profitable to withdraw sovereigns 
from the Bank of England, but this was an 
operation which came to a speedy termina- 
tion when it became apparent that the only 
sovereigns thus obtainable were of light 
weight, being very much abraded by use, 
The New York market was also given to 
understand that were a further demand to 
be made on the reserves of the Bank of 


England the discount rate would be im- 
mediately raised to 5 per cent. These meas- 
ures were effective in confining the Ameri- 
can takings of bullion to-.the fresh gold 
arriving week by week from India and the 

Cape. 

By these means the Bank of “Engi: ind pro- 
tected the gold reserves of the great Lon- 
don banks until the sixty-million-dollar No- 
vember cotton shipments from the United 
States had spent their full force on the 
exchange markets, and, owing to the sea- 
sonable demand for bills with which to 
settle debit. balances abroad, exchange 
rates had made a ay recovery from 
their abnormally low level. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
the effect which the impending Panama 
payments will have on the Spring exchange 
markets, but in this connection it is merely 
necessary to say that in exchange circles 
it is understood that the method of making 
the remittances has already been arranged, 
and the effect om exchange rates discount- 
ed. Several large banks which may be ex- 
pected to act as the Government's agents 
are believed to have secured options on 
enough exchange for future delivery to 
cover the whole amount of $40,000,000 which 
will have to be paid to the French stock- 
holders of the canal company. When the 
time comes that the remittances have to 
be made the Government will probably 
deposit with the remitting banks a species 
of “yellow ticket’’ which can be passed 
through the Clearing House in settlement 
of the credit balances of the New York 
Sub-Treasury. In this way $40,000,000 
which would otherwise have been locked 
up in the Treasury vaults will be gradually 
released for the use of the New York money 
market. The real effect of the entire trans- 
action will be the absorption of $40,000,000 
of our foreign credit against. the release 
of $40,000,000 cash gold now lying idle in 
the Treasury. 

Taking the year as a whole, while we 
have not gained much on the gold move- 
ment, we have immeasurably improved 
our position as a creditor nation. We be- 
gan the year by auying back an immense 
amount of foreign-held American securi- 
ties and subsequent! liquidated to an 
enormous extent the large loans which we 
had been carrying in Europe. During the 
latter half of the year, by reason of ex- 

ports of oduce and merchandise, we ac- 

such credits in London, Paris, 

ae Berlin as will put us in a better posi- 

fon than ever before to assert our position 

bn a world power among the great finan- 
clal nations. FRANKLIN ESCHER. 
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By A. BARTON 


Politics is business and business {s pol- 
ities. It only requires slight reflection to 
be convinced of the practical truth of this 
statement. In the centuries past, ambi- 

. tlous States and ambitious men sought to 
extend dominion by military conquest, now, 
every civilized government sceks té ad- 
vance the material welfare and promote the 
happiness of its people by fostering manu- 
facturing and extending its commerce. This 
is evidenced by the strife among the great 
powers in acquiring actual contro] of terri- 
tory or establishing a sphere of influence 
in that portion of the world oceupied by 
less progressive nations. The martial power 
of the nations has been relegated to the 
second place, and its main duty consists in 
policing, both on land and sea, the advent- 
ures of trade. And trade thus encouraged 
and represented by the boldest and most 
enterprising, has reached out into the re- 
moter parts of the earth and proved the 
best of missionaries. 

As a natural result of this condition we 
find economic questions dominating both 
the foreign and domestic policy of the na- 
tions, Such questions will mark the divis- 
ion Of parties in our pending Presidential 
campaign, and will raise sufficient doubt 
as to the permanency of present conditions 
or possible changes in the future to halt 
business enterprise and furnish additional 
proof of the saying that a Presidential 
year is always a bad business year. In any 
event, the natural reaction from the boom 
through which we have passed will insure 
a continuance of the hardening process now 
going on for some time into the future. 
People are not only analyzing their own 
condition, but that of their neighbors as 
well, and solvency and credit must in a 
large degree be proved by the liquidation of 
pending indebtedness. 

We have reached a safe lower level with- 
out serious mishap, and may safely and 
confidently regard the future. The agri- 
cultural interests of the country, our great 
mainstay, are unusually prosperous, ex- 
ceeding the average in volume and com- 
manding a price far in excess cf the aver- 
age, which enables them to safeguard other 
interests by contributing so largely to our 
favorable trade balance. Manufacturers 
and merchants will experience the harder 
lines, but their depression should and will 
be relieved by finding a market for their 
productions abroad. This will involve much 
readjustment and require time for its ac- 
complishment, but when achieved will place 
our industries on a competing level with 
those of other ndtions—a condition which is 
absolutely essential to their continued pros- 
perity. Of course, ill-considered enterprise 
and mismanaged business will and should 
go to the wall. This probability should in- 
duce a careful study of credit and the 
proper husbanding of resources. 

The amount of money in circulation Dec. 
1, 1903, exclusiVe of that in the United 
States Treasury, was $9802,723,672 greater 
than it was on Dec. 1, 1896—an increase of 
more than $100,000,000 annually. That 
makes an amount of money in general cir- 
culation equal to $30 per capita for the 
entire population of the country—an amount 
which has never been equaled before in our 
history. Nevertheless, money has been in 
sharp demand throughout the year, and at 
times has commanded more than the legal 
rate of interest. Why? Because so many 
people were doing business beyond their 
means, were by extending their credit in- 


(ith inter 


vesting other people’s money; because such 
enormous enterprises were undertaken for 
the financing of which the promoters and 
managers depended upon borrowed capital. 
The character of many of these undertak- 
ings has been most reprehensible and legiti- 
mate business has suffered in consequence, 
and has been compelled to pay high rates 
of interest because of money locked up in 
these speculative ventures. 

Had all these enterprises, however, been 
legitimate business the country would have 
been suffering for want of capital, and not 
for want of currency. The volume of our 
currency has been ample, its character 
beyond question. The trouble is that peo- 
ple were trying to get rich too quick by 
doing too much business, and imprudently 
and unwisely extending their credit. Had 
it been practicable for the banks to extend 
their credits, and hence their liabilities, by 
issuing additional bank circulation to the 


, full extent of their capital, (an increase of 


about $300,000,000,) it would doubtless have 
been absorbed by these wild ventures, 
would have subjected our credit to just so 
much greater strain, and rendered the in- 
evitable liquidation much more difficult of 
accomplishment without serious disaster. 
The amount of National bank circulation 
outstanding is much greater in. proportion 
to the total capitalization of the National 
banks than is generally supposed. Circula- 
tion reached its maximum amount in Sep- 
tember last, when it was $421,000,000, the 
total capitalization of the National: banks 
being $753,722,000. 

It is a popular error to-suppose the advo- 
cates of an elasticscurrency are those who 
want a currency solely to expand. It is 
quite as essential to have a currency.that 
will contract, and when not needed flow 
naturally back into the vaults of the bank 
and remain there unemployed ana without 
expense, By expense I refer to the burden 
of carrying Government bonds, which must 
be deposited with the United States Treas- 
urer as a basis for circulation, and which 
yield a very low rate of interest, at such 
times as a bank is unable to keep in circu- 
lation the notes which it might otherwise 
issue against such bonds, 

During the past year strictly commercial 
business has been profitable, and there is 
no reason why the same should not prove 
true during the year to come. It would be 
unwise, however, to assume that our period 
of liquidation is over, and business’ safe 
conduct will depend upon careful scrutiny 
of credit and prudent conservatism of man- 
agement. ° 

Banks are barometers of business con- 
ditions generally, and no more concise and 
cogent commentary on the conditions of the 
past year can be given than is set forth in 
the figures furnished by the Controller of 
the Currency. The number of National 
banks increased 441 during the year, their 
loans and discounts increased $201,000,000, 
capital stock increased $48,180,000, and sur- 
plus and profits increased $60,760,000. This 
last item furnishes indubitable proof not 
alone of the prosperity of the banks but of 


the prosperity of the country. Another 
fact, viz., that individual deposits decreased 
during the same year $52,040,000 is ad- 
ditional proof of general prosperity and the 
general employment of funds at advantage- 
ous rates, since this large amount must 
have been withdrawn for investment of 
loans. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
volume of the business transacted by the 
Nattonal bank system may be gained from 
the statement that the aggre egregate loans on 
Sept. 9 last were $3,461,4 (ai 
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Under the Law Authorizing Branch Banking 


in Cities. of 
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Institutions Have Been Opened. 
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WRITTEN FoR Tue New York Times 
By WILLIAM A. NASH, President of the Corn Exchange Bank. 


The law of the State of New York au- 
thorizing branch banking in cities of 1,000, - 
000 inhabitants and over, is of very re- 
cent enactment, the first practical applica- 
tion having been made in 1899, 

Since that time there have been opened 
and are now in operation seventy-eight of 
these subsidiary institutions representing 
thirty-three parents banks and trust com- 
panies. A number of these branches are 
transformed banks which have merged 
their existence in the larger corporation. It 
is not the policy of the central bank to 
publish in detail the deposits at each 
branch, nor are they required by law to do 
SO. 

The bank and 
entity, a consistent whole, 
and surplus are responsible for the security 
of the deposits. It is in no sense a “ chain 
of banks,’ according to the now familiar 
phrase. A “ chain of banks ”’ is a coterie of 
institutions owned and controlled by one 
set of men, but there is only a sympathetic 
union, and not a legal tie, Self interest will, 
and probebly does, create a very close bond 

r such institutions, It is a vary close 
_when 


its branches are a legal 
and the capital 


apt to run into a less vital connection in 
time of distress. In other words, the banks 
forming a chain, have no legal right to the 
assets and powers of each other, and, in- 
deed, there is no pretense that there is 
such right. 

A bank with branches is a coherent in- 
stitution with a number of offices instead 
of one, It is a device to bring to remote 
parts of the city the advantages of large 
capital and experienced administration. It 
is, therefore, in the interest of the individ- 
ual depositor that these offices are opened. 
He has placed at his door the reeeiving and 
disbursing machinery of a large corpora- 
tion and the necessity of time and travel 
to reach such central and adequate bank- 
ing facilities are met and overcome by the 
opening of branches. It cannot be denied 
that this new system of distributed facili- 
ties is unfavorable to the formation of local 
and small banks. These minor institutions 
have their uses, but there is a growing 
conviction that they are not fitted to the 
business of a great city. While on the one 
hand the personal element in their Boards 
of Directors and officers is a large factor 
in making their business successful, on the 
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tirely baseless, and is a figment of the 
academic or the malevolent brain, The re- 
verse is true. The worthy borrower is not, 
as is often the case with small banks, de- 
nied the help he is entitled to, on the 
ground of insufficient funds; but the re- 
Sources of the main bank like the reserve 
corps of a grand army is turned to the 
point where assistance is required, and in 
such voiume, as to entirely satisfy all legit- 
imate requirements. 

The scientific character of branch bank- 
ing is too patent to require labored demon- 
stration, It is not necessary to quote the 
long established systems of Europe, nor 
enlarge upon the benefits that have accrued 
to the depositor. It has become an Ameri- 
can system, because its facility of opera- 
tion is easily understood, and the prominent 
fact of legal unity gives to the system an 
immediate and deserved confidence. 


As a matter of detai} it cannot be denied 
that the economies of foreign branch bank- 
ing have not yet been successfully intro- 
duced in this country. The expense of 
maintaining these offices is yet too great, 
but we are met with the problem of labor 
and its cost here as everywhere in Amer- 
ican business. The question of salaries 
alone contributes an important difference 
between our American banks and foreign 


banks, and it seems a question that will be. 


solved by the advance In foreign compen- 
sations rather than by any reduction of our 
own.. The demand for banking talent of a 
high order is very pressing, and the re- 
munerations are large. It goes without 
saying tft the supply is somewhat scanty. 
It must be confessed that the preparatory 
steps of the banker of to-day are not such 
as fit him for the highest and most ef- 
fective usefulness. Up to a certain point 
there ig a certain aptness, but in cases 
requiring thought, activity, and energy, 
the lack of discipline, thought, and ex- 
perience appear in such a marked degree 
that the search for superior talent is at 
once strenuous and only partially success- 
ful. The rapid changes in financial sys- 
tems and operations are, it is true, ex- 
cessively exhausting of personal . ability. 
In no previous time have the problems of 
financial business been so many and novel, 
and the call for adequate men to direct 
these new conditions is very persistent, 
and, as has been said, the prizes and re- 
wards are very much larger than ever be- 
fore. 


The New York State -bank system 
has, under the fostering care of able of- 
ficial] heads, risen steadily in the last dec- 
ade to an equality with that of the Na- 
tional Government. In the matter of 
reserve most of the large State banks 
line up with their National brethren. The 
15 per cent. in cash prescribed by law for 
the State banks in a large number of 
cases in the metropolitan district is ig- 
nored, and a reserve of 25 per cent. main- 
tained. This voluntary increase in the 
basis of reserve has raised the character 


EXPANSION 


_& practical sense it is‘ considered 
essential part of sound banking. The 


‘State and National banks with millions of 


helping trade, 


conforming to a venerable and unwritten 
banking law, and, indeed, a law of general 
business, that it is always well to have @ 
good sum of actual money in the till 


“There may be no need for it, and no one 


will ever call for it, but its existence is 
the basis of confidence. It is a fetich, tf 
you like, but one of the longest established 
and less to be disregarded of all supersti- 
tions. 

It is very natural that banking Iinstitu- 
tions complying with this established and 
conservative rule should be restive under 
the existence of institutions governed by 
the same department as they are, doing the 
same kind of business, carrying large lines 
of deposits payable on demand, and yet 
not recognizing or complying with any reg~- 
ulations for the maintenance of a cash re- 
serve. That restiveness has resulted in a 
partial amendment of this state of things, 
and the progress of the trust companies 
toward a cash reserve has begun, and with- 
out doubt will be accomplished within a 
reasonable space of time. It cannot and 
ought not to be said that this reform has 
been suggested by the banks through envy 
or jealousy of the large profits and superior 
advantagés that the trust companies have 
enjoyed by reason of this exemption from 
a cash reserve. The restiveness springs 
rather from a conviction that the system 
of banking, differing as it does from the 
requirements of their own, has in it ele- 
ments of unsoundness which it is in the 
interest of the banking fraternity at large 
to have corrected. 

It was this view that led the New York 
Clearing House sommittee to suggest the 
rule in reference to the reserve of trust 
companies using the association. The as- 
sociation itself, composed of bankers large- 
ly interested in trust companies as officers, 
Directors, stockholders, and depositories, 
unanimously approved the plan of the 
committee. No action of a financial body 
was ever conceived on higher business 
principles than this rule. All suspicion of 
ulterior or low motives so freely asserted 
must disappear when the character of those 
who enacted it is considered, especially 
their interest in and intimate relations 
with trust companies. 

When this readjustment is accomplished 
—and it seems in a fair way to that end-- 
we shall be in a position to give to the 
business public a bank statement in some 
way indicative of the true condition of the 
corporate financial bodies of New York. 
The organization of trust companies hold- 
ing such immense sums in deposit, and not 
represented or appearing in the reports of 
the Clearing House banks, has taken away 
the value and significance of the bank 
statement, and allowed its partial exhibit 
to be used for malign purposes of specu- 
lators, rather than filling its true function 
of being a guidance to the merchant and 
financier. With a full report each week 
from the trust companies of deposits, loans, 
and cash the Clearing House will be able 
to furnish a bank statement having all the 
value that belonged to that statement be- 
fore the banking business was enlarged 
by these new financial bodies. 

WILLIAM A. NASH. 
President Corn Exchange Bank. 


OF BANKS 


During the Year the Increase Was at the Rate of Five Per Day, 
the Record for the Year Being | ;926. 


Of all classes of banks; by which we in- 
clude trust companies, there were not less 
than 18,880 in the United States on Dec. 31, 
1906. Of this number there were 5,158 Na- 
tional banks, 944. savings institutions, 4,008 
private banks, (excluding the private bank- 
ing thouses and brokerage firms of New 
York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Baltimore, and Providence;) and 8,873 State 
banks and trust companies. It seems in- 
credible, but during the year now closed 
the new banks of all classes averaged over 
five per day, the precise number of banks 
added to the whole system in 1903 amount- 
ing to 2,177. Separated into the various 
classes, the numbers are @as follows: Na- 
tional, 534; State, 982; private, (exclusive of 
bankers and brokers in the cities previously 
named,) 301; savings, 114, and trust com- 
panies, 246. 

But in the case of the new National 
banks we must allow for conversions of 
State and private banks into the National 
banking system. During the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1908, 170 State and private banks 
reorganized under Federal charters. Yet, 
since most of these banks were compelled 
increase their capital, in conformity 
requirements of the National 
Banking act, we may regard them largely 
as new banks. The proportion of private 
banks reorganizing as State banks is not 
of sufficient significance, on the. other 
hand, to make a material modification in 
the figures, except in a single detail, which 
will be noticed further on. The aggregate 
of absolutely new banking enterprises of 
all classes, even allowing for the com- 
paratively large number af conversions into 
the National banking system, is still sur- 
prisingly large. That so many new banks 
should organize, suggests the presence of 
a remarkable power of adaptation to a 
difficult profession, The diffusion of bank- 
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ing facilities is said to be greatest where 
branch banking systems prevail. A recent 
“riter has pointed out that in Scotland, 
out of 383 towns in which chartered 
banks are located, 2%) have less than 3,000 
inhabitants, while 30 fall below the 606 
mark."" Let us contrast this experience 
with an instance of our own. On Sept. t 
this year there were S15. towns in the State 
of lowa containing ome or more banks. 
Among them there were no less than 387 
whose population wag not In excess of 500! 
*& still more striking contrast might be 


effered. from the experience of Indian Ter- 
ritory and Oklahoma. 

The tollowing table shows 
geographical divisions, the number of the 
classes of banking institutions 
throughout the United States 


in State and 


different 
organized 
during 1903 
NUMBER OF 
TABLISHED THROUGHOUT THE 
STATES DURING 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


Pri- 
vate 


BANKS OF ALL CLASSES ES- 
UNITED 


Sav- Trust 

National. State ings. Co’s 
. 8 

Hampshire, 

Vermont 

Rhode Island 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland . 

istrict of Columbia. 


Virginia 

West Virgini 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
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DD i csin dsc peeses 45 
Arkansas .... 

Kentucky .... . 
Tennessee ...... 


Total 


318 5ST 
WESTERN. 
33 4 
24 25 


Iudiana 
Iilivois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesvta 
lowa 


North Dakota 

Seuth Dakota 
Nebraska 

Kansas ....... eevese 20 
Muntana 

Wyuming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territory... 
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270 
PACIFIc. 
Washington ........ 2 
Oregon 3 
California .... 15 
9 10 
2 4 


Nevada .. es es ee , 
Arizona .. 4 2 
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The capital requirement of the Natione! 
Banking act was modified in 1900 in the 
interest of the smaller towns, for which 
the original minimum of $50,000 involved 
too large an investment. The present mini- 
mum of $25,000 has been an important 
factor in the recent extension of the sys- 
tem into the rural centres. Most of the 
private and State banks which became Na- 
tional banks during 1903 would not have 
beeh able to achieve their conversion un- 
der the earlier capital requirement. Many 
towns where new National banks have 
been set up would not have been able to 
support a $50,000 bank. But that the re- 
quirement Is still too large for the villages 
and smaller towns of the country Is indi- 
cated by the numerical expansion of banks 
chartered by the States—especially by 
those of the West and South. In the latter 
section there was formerly some prejudice 
against National banks. This no longer 
militates against the expansion of the sys- 
tem. It was Southern sentiment, in fact, 
which counted decidedly in the reduction 
of the capital requirement of the National 
Banking act. In Texas, where the Con- 
stitution forbids the granting of charters 
to State banks—the fear of wild-cat notes 
having prompted this prohibtion—the new 
*« banking enterprises crystalize principally 
into National and private banks, though 
charters for trust companies are granted, 
and concerns of this class are now rapidly 
ncreasing. It happens sometimes that where 
there is a choice between the founding of a 
Nationa: or a State bank, the first will be 
preferred on the ground of perhaps a 
greater pubiic confidence in the National 
bank, or for the advertising advantage 
which the note-issuing function affords. 
Instances can be given where the conver- 
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sion of an established private or State 
bank into the National system has com- 
pelled its local or near-by competitor to 
follow the same course. 

But the National banking system would 
gain a great many more converts among 
the State and private banks were it not 
for its ban on real estate security. As the 
banking laws of the States generally au- 
thorize the loaning of funds on such se- 
curity, it happens repeatediy that banks 
proposing to convert have assets of that 
character, the holding of which by a Na- 
tional bank would be in contravention of 
the National Banking law. It is a con- 
dition precedent to conversion of State 
banks that all assets which a National 
bank cannot legally acquire shall be sold. 
In the case of the organization of a Na- 
tional bank to succeed a State or private 
institution, the Directors are required to 
enter into and submit to the Controller of 
the Currency an agreement that, in pur- 
chasing the business of the superseded 
bank, they will not acquire real estate 
other than banking premises, stocks of 
other corporations, loans secured by real 
estate, nor any loans in excess of the limit 
prescribed by Section 5,200 of the Revised 
Statutes. 


A striking situation is suggested by the 
figures showing the organization of new 
banks in Wisconsin. A law has just gone 
into effect in that State which forbids the 
use of the term “bank” except by a 
chartered institution. As a result of this a 
large number of private banks have come 
into the State system and become subject to 
State supervision. So that of the 63 new 
State banks in Wisconsin, at least thir- 
teen are conversions of private banks; and 
doubtless many of the new banks of the 
State would have been founded as private 
enterprises if they could have employed 
the term “‘ bank” in theif titles as here- 
tofore. A similar cause has operated in 
New York, Minnesota, Iowa, and Washing- 
ton, to discourage the founding of private 
banks. In other States, such as Missouri 
and Kansas, severer restrictions have been 
imposed, which practically force charters 
on private banking enterprises. In South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and Oklahoma pri- 
vate banking is absolutely forbidden, so 
that the new banking associations are con- 
strained to procure National or State char- 
ters. The campaign against private bank- 
ing ls making progress in all sections of the 
country. In several States this year bills 
will be introduced to regulate this interest 
and discourage its extension. Ten years 
ago there were 4,846 private banks in the 
whole country, as against 4,008 on Dec. 
31, 1908. The extinction of the system 
appears to be inevitable, and it is in accord- 
ance with an insistent and growing public 
opinion. It must be said, however, that 
many of the private banks are houses of 
the highest credit, carried on by men of un- 
questioned capacity. ‘The existence of these 
houses and the public influence which they 





command have defeated regulative legisla- 
tion on numerous occasions. But it is a 
struggle against Increasing odds. 

The banks characterized as “savings 
banks " in this exhibit are principally con- 
cerned in commercial banking. The forty- 
seven “‘ savings banks ” which were founded 
in Iowa during 1903 are commercial banks 
practically. They have, however, the sixty- 
day notice privilege against withdrawing 
depositors. In several of the Western States 
attempts have been made to define the 
powers of savings banks in accordance 
with the models prevailing in New Eng- 
land ang New York. This policy, however, 
is generelly recognized as premature. IZ 
the so-called savings banks - operating 
throughout the West and South were com- 
pelled to adjust their affairs to Eastern 
standards, it would paralyze the commer- 
cial banking resources of a large number 
of the smaller communities. The savings 
which are taken up by most of the West- 
ern savings banks are used precisely as 
the commercial funds of the bank are used. 
If these funds could be invested only in 
accordance with the principles of savings 
bank management as we have them in 
the richer communities of the East a serlous 
crisis in commercial banking throughout the 
West might be the result. 

The multiplication of trust companies is 
a characteristic of the period. There is 
something magical In the title itself aside 
from the superior advantages which some 
of these institutions enjoy compared with 
their banking competitors. In most in- 
stances the trust company is a bank in 
all respects but name, while it often pos- 
sesses powers not conferred upon banks. 
Whether the trust functions and commer- 
cial banking may be sustained by the same 
resources without serious inconvenience or 
danger is a problem for the future. In 
Louisiana a Trust Company act was re- 
cently passed, under which many of the 
State banks are now securing additional 
privileges. 

The typical country bank’s active staff is 
made up of a cashier and an assistant. Be- 
tween them they carry on the business of 
the bank and keep its records. But at 
least five men will be found in most 
Boards of Directors. Taking this as 
the average for all the new banks of the 
year, we find that no less than 10,000 indi- 
viduals Lave this year become directly 
identified with bank management in some 
of its forms. Possibly fifty per cent of 
these have had some experience in the pro- 
fession, a few hundreds, possibly, of the 
cashiers of the new banks have come from 
official stations in other institutions and 
are now competitors with their former con- 
nections; but most of the men who have 
gone into banking this year, as in other 
years, are new to the profession, and yet 
how comparatively rare are cases of mis- 
management! The ease with which we 
take up new professions and new duties is 
one of the sources of our industrial ex- 
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pansion and efficiency. Some of the men 
who found and carry on a country bank are 
perhaps merely “skinflints,”’ as some re- 
gard them, having in mind close-fisted, 
money-shaving proclivities, but the great 
najority of country bankers has been 
best described in an address before the 
Oklahoma Bankers’ Convention § several 
weeks ago, as “ great, big, broad-minded, 
warm-hearted, generous men, with business 
integrity and sense and just enough cold- 
bleodedness to say ‘No’ when the occa- 
sicn demands.” The country banker is the 
pioneer organizer of credit; and in the 
pursuit of this difficult and delicate task 
he exhibits no greater ugliness of soul than 
on occasion may disclosed by. better- 
known bankers in very centre the 
financial world. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Written for THe NEW YoRK Times by 
Ex-Controller BIRD S. COLER. 


The prices of bonds of the larger cities 
should materially increase during the com- 
ing y2ar. Institutions and investors are 
beginning to return to the old time high 
grade securities, and this no doubt will be 
particularly noticed in securities based upon 
the credit of the people and backed by the 
power of taxation. New York City bonds 
in particular should go to higher figures, 
as the new administration of the city will 
no doubt follow the lines laid down by the 
last administration of the same party and 
incur no more bonded debt than is abso- 
lutely nesessa-y. The depression in price 
of New York City bords has been due very 
largely to the legislation at Albany taxing 
trust companies, so that they no longer 
have any incentive to hold New York Cliy 
bonds, ag they are not exempt from tax- 
ation by the State. The passage of this 
law alone depreciated bonds nearly five 
points during the latter part of my term as 
Controller. 

It has been the policy of the present State 
administration to place many outside securi- 
ties on the savings bank list. I have no ob- 
jection to putting on this list the bonds of 
the larger cities of the Union, but it seems 
to me to be unfair to the State at large, 
particularly to the City of New York, which 
is the largest borrower within the State, to 
allow manipulation of railroad securities 
through the savings banks. The primary 
idea of the savings institution is safety of 
the people’s money and not the rate of in- 
terest they may be able to earn. For some 
reason or other millions of dollars of out- 
side bonds have been placed in competition 
with those of municipalities within the 
State. 

: City of New York owns property, a 
large portion of which is producing reve- 


nue, which would liquidate its debt twice 
and perhaps three times over. I do not be- 
lieve there is any city in the Union that 
has title to so much valuable property, 
BIRD SIM COLER. 


Naturally you want to see all you can of this country—the big industrial 


centers of the Middle West—the incomparably grand scenery of the Rocky 


Mountains— Yellowstone National Park, the wonderland of the world—beautiful, 


sunny California—the marvelous Puget Sound country, 


The railroad that offers the greatest selection of routes and best service 
to the West and Northwest from Chicago and 
St. Louis is the BURLINGTON. | 


Tell me where you want to qo and when, 


flington 


a ee ee 


A postal card will do. 
_W.d. OMEARA, 


and I will tell you the best way to get there 
and what it will cost. 
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SAVINGS BANKS HAD TO MEET 
_ “MANY EXCEPTIONAL CONDITIONS 


wr Ea 7 


Unprecedentedly Large Withdrawals Due Principally to Wall 
Street Speculation. and Labor Troubles— - 
, Franchise Tax Burden. 


Written for THE NEW YoRX Times by 
W. H. S. WOOD, President of the Bowery Savings Bank, 


The conditions affecting savings banks 
the past year have been exceptional in more 
ways than may appear on the surface. 
During the first six months the withdraw- 
als from savings banks in this city were 
not noticeably heavy gr numerous, but dur- 
ing July and August probably all of them 
were subject to a very much larger number 
of drafts than common for some years pre- 
vious. In September and October there was 
a decided falling off in the withdrawals, 
and in November and December it is the 
unanimous opinion of the officers of the 
savings banks that we have about reached 
a normal stage. The confidence of the pub- 
lic in the security of ee 
laces in which to collect their 6u 
coraiaes does not seem to have become 
lessened. On the contrary, the aggregate 
number of new depositors has been, if any- 
thing, larger than heretofore. Some sav- 
ings bahks, from their locality chiefly, 
have, apparently, but little more than held 
their own, while others, notably the older 
and stronger banks, while they have added 
comparatively little to their resources, have 
had nevertheless a somewhat surprisingly 
larger addition of new accounts, unmis- 
takably of the true savings bank character. 
Early in the year the competition of trust 
companies, State Banks, and department 
stores for the deposits of any and every 
one who could be induced by specious prom- 
tses to open accounts with them was undis- 
putably greater than in the two or three 
years previous; and, so far as we can learn, 
their efforts to secure such funds have 
not been relaxed. 
DEPARTMENT STORE BANKING. 


On an unprejudiced reading of that sec- 
tion of the State law forbidding the ac- 
ceptance of savings bank deposits by other 
than true mutual savings banks, the only 
kind recognized by this State, its intention 
would seem plain enough to prevent any 
such competition. 


departments as savings banks in plain, un- 
equivocal terms, the Supérintendent of 
Banking evidently does not consider himself 
justified in forbidding and suppressing 
them. However, throughout the country 
generally, in consequence of the very few 
true mutual savings banks, and the fact 


that few of the States have enacted savings | 


bank laws, or at best incomplete and inad- 
equate ones, departments of this kind in 
commercial banks and department stores 
may, and probably will, have a fair degree 


of success. It is doubtful if in the State of 


New York, with its very perfect statutes , 


governing and controlling savings banks, 
attempts of this sort to sidetrack the sav- 
ings of the poor and thrifty can seriously 
interfere with or injure the institutions 
which have so long had the trust of its 
citizens. Indeed, it is probable that meas- 
ures may be taken this Winter to suppress 
by legislative enactment schemes of every 
kind to divert savings bank deposits from 
the depositories under the supervision of 
the State. It also appears that National 
banks, heretofore carried on strictly in the 
commercial line provided for by the Na- 
tional Banking act, have suddenly awak- 
ened to the possibilities of more 
largely adding to their financial strength 
by incorporating the savings idea, which, to 
a limited extent, has obtained with other 
banks of like character. 

It is highly probable that it never en- 
tered the minds of those who drew the 
National Banking act that there was the 
remotest necessity of incorporating in it 
anything whatever relating to the savings 
bank business. It no doubt appeared to 
them, as to many others now, that the 
nature of their business was so far apart 
from the commercial or note-issuing char- 
acter of a National bank. as to be so dan- 
gerously incompatible with it as to need 
no reference whatever. It is quite possible 
that they, as with corporate financial in- 
stitutions wherever they may exist, con- 
sider the savings of the poor as safe in 
their charge as they could be anywhere 
without protection of law with reference 
to their investments and responsibilities. 
It seems, nevertheless, a long step back- 
ward in this twentieth century that the 
general Government should permit so ques- 
tionable an innovation as would seem to 
be justified by the recent decision of Con- 
troller of the Currency Ridgely. Although 
he does not specifically indorse them, his 
ruling notwthstanding leaves it entirely 
open for them to do as they may wish, at 
least until the Supreme Court shall ad- 
judicate the subject. 

Mutual savings banks as organized in 
this State, carrying on their business under 
the restrictions of the law and hedged 
about by every conceivable safeguard in 
the interests of their depositors, have al- 
ways been found chiefly in those older 
communities, both here and abroad, in 
which there actually ere a larger number 
of gentlemen of means, whose leisure and 
disposition lead them to a greater interest 
in philanthropic work. 

In the South and West of our own coun- 
try the-almost universal, intense, and fever- 
ish jety to make money operates in the 

“setablishment of stock corporations whose 

5 : is the accumulation of the largest 

: deposits for the pur- 
; cco 


or less 
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| claring it 
| should be dissolved, and its Secretary, by 
But practically, so long | 
as these corporations do not advertise these | 


| assume 


bank, 


pose, primarily, of inuring to the benefit of 
the stockholders and, secondarily, the in- 
terests of the depositors. Savings banks of 
this character are scattered al] over the 
country, with capitals of from §10,000 up- 
ward. In few, if any, of the States thus 
referred to are there any laws to prevent 
the use of such deposits in the same man- 
ner as customary in commercial banks. 
The safety of such deposits, therefore, is 
measured chiefly by the character of the 
men who manage them. 


BLOOMFIELD TRUST CAMPANY CABE. 


Some of the largest banks in the City of 
Chicago have savings bank departments, 
and these, under their present manage- 
ment, are unquestionably as safe as any 
such bank can be. On the other hand, 
smaller banks—one here, one there, scat- 
tered in the Middle, Western, and South- 
ern States—have failed, about one every 
month, to the great loss and distress of the 
laboring classes which have trusted them. 
One of the most remarkable cases which 
has come to our notice the past year is 
the attempt on the part of the Bloomfield 
Trust Company of New Jersey to absorb 
the Bloomfield Savings Bank of the same 
town. This scheme was apparently going 
through without check when Halsey M. 
Barrett, a public-spirited lawyer of Bloom- 
field, took up the matter, wholly upon his 
own responsibility, and obtained a tempo- 
rary stay in the proceedings. 

lt appears that the Bloomfield Savings 
Bank was incorporated under a special act 
of the Legislature of New Jersey, and its 
charter was extended March 21, 1891, for 
fifty years. 

Dec. 81 last its assets were nearly $900,000 
and its deposits $830,000, showing a surplus 
of about $70,000. Its Board of Managers at 
the end of last year passed a resolution de- 
advisable that said corporation 


order of this Board of Managers, issued a 
circular announcing that they had resolved 
to put the savings institution into volun- 
tary liquidation, and that the Bloomfield 
Trust Company had offered to take over 
their entire business and to continue it in 


| the same location and to pay to depositors 


the old rate of interest, viz., 3% per cent. 
per anzum. This circular also requests de- 
positors to continue their accounts with the 
Bloomfield Trust Company as successors of 
said savings bank. 

The Bloomfield Trust Company issued a 


| circular, which it sent out with that of the 


savings bank, announcing that it was pre- 
pared to purchase the entire assets and 
all the liabilities of the savings 
and stating that the savings bank 
department of the trust company would be 
occupied. with the same tellers, &c. 

The officers of the Savings Bank and of 
the Bloomfield Trust Company are the 
same identical persons, and hold relative- 
ly the same positions in both corporations. 
Two-thirds of the Board of Managers of 
the Savings Bank and two-thirds of the 
Board of Directors of the Trust Company 
are the same identical persons. It can 
readily be seen that such action was an at- 
tempt to dissolve the Savings Bank and 
to transfer its business and assets to the 
Trust Company, merging the two corpora- 
tions and forcing the liquidation of the 
Savings Bank in the interest and for the 
benefit of the stockholders of *the Trust 
Company. 

According to Mr. Barrett, it had been 
planned by various trust companies 
throughout the State to absorb all the savy- 
ings banks of the State in the same man- 
ner. The decision of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals was to sustain that of the 
Court of Chancery in granting a temporary 
injunction. An appeal by the Trust Com- 
pany will come up early in 1904, but there 
can be hardly any doubt, from what we 
have learned, that the decision of the lower 
court will be sustained. 

Referring again to the existence of the 
best sort of mutual savings banks in other 
States, it is of interest to note that Penn- 
sylvania, one of the most enlightened States 
in the Union, has but four banks thus or- 
ganized. The Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society is the oldest savings bank in the 
country, incorporated in 1819, and has de- 
posits of $67,664,190.57, with a surplus of 
$6,020,658.08. On the other hand this State 
swarms with stock banks, the most ener- 
getic city in the United States in this line 
being Pittsburg, in which is situated The 
Dollar Savings Bank, with $21,113,121.30 
deposits and $915,310.90 surplus—an old- 
fashioned bank of the best character. 

No doubt the time will come, perhaps not 
very soon, when throughout the country 
generally laws similar to those of this State 
respecting savings banks will be enacted, 
and the savings of the thrifty poor will be 
better safeguarded than they are at present, 

CAUSES OF WITHDRAWALS. 


During the year just closed the withdraw. 
als from the savings banks, especially in 
this city, have been unprecedentedly large. 
By some this has been attributed to the 
temptations offered by the low prices of 
stocks prevailing in Wall Street; by others 
to the effect of the labor troubles. Both 
are no doubt measurably correct. In the 
Bowery Savings Bank particular care has 
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b of $1,000 and over, taken 
‘ly during the most active period, the fol- 
lowing were the reasons given for the drafts 
made upon it: 

Wall Street, 13; for business purposes, 66; 
buying a House, 13; loaning on mortgage, 6; 
returning to Italy, 2; returning to Ireland, 
3; returning to Germany, 1; to buy a hus- 
band for my daughter, 1; to bet on McClel- 
lan, 1; to pay off mortgage, 20; to invest In 
real estate, 40; family troubles,-1; executor, 
5; loan to a friend, 4; wouldn't tell, 10; re- 
moving to another city, 8; removing West, 
8; playing the races, 1; transfer to Brook- 
lyn, 1; to buy bed in hospital, 1. 

It can be seen at once that the with- 
drawal of money for speculative purposes 
was very much less than the impres- 
sion given by statements published in some 
of our daily papers. At the same time it 
must be admitted that there is a possibil- 
ity that the smaller sums, of which no note 
was taken, may, some of them, have been 
diverted in this direction, The direct ef- 
fect of strikes and consequent labor troub- 
les is much more difficult to ascertain, 
since naturally the withdrawals would be 
smaliier in amount from time to time, as 
the necessities of depositors demanded. 
Nevertheless there is no doubt in the 
minds of the officers of this bank that a 
very large amount was directly due“to this 
cause. It may be of interest to state here 
that it is a rule in the Bowery Savings 
Bank whenever any of its depositors are 
Supposed to be drawing money to invest in 
Stocks to ask them respectfully if they 
would be willing to go back and see the 
President. With but a single exception 
such an invitation has been cheerfully ac- 
cepted, and in a great majority of the 
cases the depositor has been made to see 
the very great risk he or she was taking, 
especially those who are contemplating 
buying on a margin, and they have aban- 
doned their intention and left their savings 
in the bank, leaving with thanks for the 
kind and une®pected interest taken in their 
personal affairs. When a man, however, 
comes in and states that he is withdraw- 
ing his money to “play the races,”’ and 
that it is his business, upon which he de- 
pends for a living for himself and family, 
any one can see that it is rather “up to 
the President,” and a difficult job for him 
to handle. It is a little singular to note 
in the table above that one of the’ de- 
positors admitted that he drew his money 
(some $500) to bet on the election of Mc- 
Clellan. If he did he must have won his 
bet, but so far he has not returned the 
$500 that he risked in such gambling nor 
its increase, and the probable result will 
be that this first step has led to its total 
loss. But the case of the honest old Dutch- 
man, who dre¥ $1,500 to buy a husband for 
his daughter, was laughable. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


School savings banks, encouraged in some 
of the countries of Europe, especiajly in 
Belgium, and started in the United States 
several years ago purely from philanthropic 
motives by a Belgian gentleman, have 
been ruled out in this State by Attorney 
General Cunneen, on the ground that they 
conflict with the laws. In many States, 
especially of the West, however, the idea 
seems to be meeting with favor, although 
some Superintendents of Education object 
to it on the ground that it is only adding 
more severe work’ for the teachers already 
overburdened, and does not properly belong 
in the school, 

As showing how truly the employers of 
large numbers of work people, notably the 
sweatshops of the city, value the elevating 
tendency of a savings bank account to 
every one of their employes, it is interest- 
ing to note that during working hours it is 
almost an impossibility for a stranger to 
obtain admittance into their work rooms. 
As one large manufacturer of clothing put 
it, “‘Do you see all those people? There 
are about a hundred and sixty of them. 
Well, suppose some one should open the 
door. Every one of them looks up from 
his work, and if you go about the room at 
least half of them will be watching you. 
You will make them lose a minute and a 
half, or maybe two minutes each; and ‘here 
you are. A hundred and sixty times two 
minutes; five hours work lost. I tell you 
it amounts to something, and we can’t per- 
mit it.” And yet it is a pleasure to be able 
to say that a representative of a savings 
bank is made an exception and welcomed 
(n such places. 

Bonds and mortgages have always been a 
favorite investment for savings banks. In- 
deed, of recent years loans upon real estate 
have paid so "much better interest. than 
either municipal or railroad bonds that 
savings banks have invested in them large- 
ly. Mr. Kilburn, Superintendent of Bank- 
ing, at Albany, reports for the year 1902, 
$498,330,400.93 as being the amount of 
money loaned on bond and mortgage in this 
State at that time, of which amount $2: s 
445,200.33 was upon real estate in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. The savings banks in 
this borough at the same time held $283,- 
697,204.30 in railroad bonds. The Controller 
of the Currency at Washington reports that 
the total investments in real estate bonds 
and mortgages of all the savings banks of 
the United States is $1,033,420,902. 

The competition of the brokers and others 
who make it a business to obtain loans for 
those who desire to borrow money in this 
way has been so great of recent years that 
the rate of interest on bonds and mortgages 
had very generally fallen by the early part 
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of the year to a uniform rate of 4 per cent. | 


upon real estate in Manhattan, and 5 per 
cent, or 6 per cent., dependent upon the se- 
curity, in outlying boroughs. 

The applications for loans in real estate 
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“erally made at the 4 per cent. rate; but as 
» money began to tighten up, it became evi- 


dent that there would not be sufficient to 
go around, and by July 1 there was a very 
uniform feeling that a higher rate would 
have to be paid, and from that date to the 
present time 4% per cent. has been the 
Manhattan rate and 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. in Brooklyn and the Bronx, as here- 
tofore. The market is firm at this rate, and 
there is no good prospect at the present 
time of any change for some months. to 
come. Pm 

Several of the newspapers of this city 
have been commenting encouraging!y upon 
the fact that four or fiye savings banks 
have declared a 4 per cent. dividend for 
the past six months, and ascribed it, on the 
authority of the Presidents of the banks, 
to the unusual opportunities the past year 
for_investing their deposits at a higher 
rate of interest than heretofore. 

In a measure thig surmise is correct, but 
as a matter of fact, easily apparent, even 
supposing they had made more favorable 
investments than usual, and obtained sinee 
July last 4% per cent. on bonds and mort- 
gages instead of 4 per cent., little or none 
of this increase has been received this 
year. Almost nothing has as yet been 
added to their cash receipts from invest- 
ments, save from loans on cali, and it cer- 
tainly appears as if these gentlemen were 
counting their chickens before they were 
hatched. No bank is averse to receiving 
credit for shrewd investments, but it is 
worse than folly to mislead the public by 
false statements which could easily be 
confuted by consulting any of the officers 
of the old, @cnservative banks of the city. 
These older banks have had the courage 
and wisdom to adhere, a little longer at 
any rate, to the 3% per cent. dividends. 
It is well understood by all savings banks 
that so long as the general rate is 3% 
per cent. the public announcement of a 
higher rate is usually an unjustified bid 
for business, although not always so. In 
this bank the declaration of 4 per cent. 
interest may be pretty surely counted on 
as gocd fof an increase of $3,000,000 or 
$4,000,000 of deposits in the ensuing six 
months. Much of it, however, can only be 
térmed robbery of the other good, sound 
3% per cent. banks, depositors withdrawing 
their entire accounts and transferring: the 
mnoney, with the original bands of the 
banks from which it is taken still on, to 
the 4 per cent. bank. 

Without a better reason, the great ma- 
jority of the savings banks of the city 
consider it safer and better for their de- 
positors to make no change at this time. 
When the time comes, with prudent, con- 
servative banking, to increase the rate of 
dividends, it will be done. Bonds and 
mortgages are the backbcne of investments 
for all savings banks. Throughout the 
State generally 6 per cent. interest can 
be obtained on such securities, and the 
country banks can possibly more readily 
pay their depositors 4 per cent. than those 
in this city, where, until July last, 4 per 
cent. was the ruling rate on 50 per cent. 
loans, such as careful banks like to make. 

But the great incubus which rests upon 
all the banks of the State is the so-called 
franchise tax imposed by Gov. Odell in his 
determination to support the State by in- 
direct taxation. The $1,191,330,573.18 assets - 
of the 127 savings banks of the State was 
toc tempting for him to resist laying hands 
upon in some way. We have then to pay 
this tax of 3 per cent. upon the surplus 
and undivided earnings of every 
bank in the State each six months. 
a dollar can be paid to depositors, 
State must have 1 per cent. of the 
ings of the previous six months. How can 
the Trustees pay 4 per cent. under such 
burdensome restrictions? 

Here are several thousand of the 
best men in the State giving their services 
without any pecuniary remuneration to the 
benevolent purpose of encouraging the 
poorer classes to save their earnings, and 
directly, as well as Incidentally, no doubt 
often saving these from becoming a public 
charge, and yet the great State of New 
York taxes these gentlemen for the privi- 
lege of helping their fellow-citizens, and 
lays upon them a burden which is wholly 
unworthy of an enlightened people. 

The comparatively few who really abuse 
the good offices of savings institutions 
by making them de facto investments, of 
whom such exaggerated ideas are ifcul- 
cated by politicians, are in comparison 
hardly worth serious consideration. The 
time will come, and that not very far off, 
when the enarmous host of voters in the 
State who are savings bank depositors will 
awake to this real tax upon them, and the 
political rarty which enacts such laws will 
be taught a lessen not soon to be forgotten. 
It may take a poor man longer to under- 
stand than some of his more highly edu- 
cated fellow-citizens, but he will learn in 
time, and will learn also his own strength 

The Republican Party will have load 
enough to carry next year without this 
>sbnoxious measure, so irritating to the ma- 
jority of voters of the State, and they 
could pursue no wiser course than to make 
haste early in the present session of the 
Legislature to repeal the bili. The State 
of New York leads the Nation in the wi 
dom of its savings bank iaws, and under 
a good Superintendent of Banking the sure 
protection of the thrifty poor. It is a blot 
vpon its history and a disgrace that the 
franchise tax w=s ever enacted. 

THE ROMANCE OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


Most of the larger banks in this city pay 
especial attention, some of them keeping a 
clerk constantly employed, to discover 
the whereabouts of the depositors or their 
heirs of what are known as “ dormant ac- 
counts.” These are accounts to which no 
additions or withdrawals have been made 
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exist in all older savings banks, the aggre- ! nature book was identical with that signed 


gate is very much less than generally sup- 
posed. In the Bowery Savings Bank, with 
its $93,000,000 of assets, the dormant ac- 
counts amount to less than $50,000, and are 
decreasing year by year through the suc- 
cessful efforts of the bank to discover the 
owners or their heirs. 

The following instances taken from our 
book of records will no doubt interest some. 
(The true names are all changed:) 

Account No. 76,570, of Isaac D. Ragoun. 
This account was opened in the later fif- 
ties. and after it became dormant we at 
once instituted a search for a long time 
without any results, until one day, in re- 
sponse to one of the advertisements which 
we had sent out, we received a letter from 
a lady to the effect that she had seen said 
advertisement, and that the name we had 
given had brought up recollections of long 
years ago. She wrote us that she knew 
where relatives of the missing man were 
living. We replied, requesting the favor of 
@ personal interview, and one day subse- 
quertly a quaint old lady, dressed in the 
style of fifty years ago, corkscrew curls, 
lace shaw! and mitts, and looking as if she 
had stepped from some old picture showing 
the styles in vogue at that period, came in 
ani introduced herself. She manifested 
censiderable emotion as she told her story, 
from which it seemed that our missing de- 
positor was at one time her betrothed hus- 
band, and his untimely @ath had caused 
her severe shock. In the course of conver- 
sation she informed us that she was still 
single. She made no claim on the money 
we had in our hands, but said that having 
found that it had been deposited by the 
man whom she knew, she would notify 
some of his nephews who were living in 
Massachusetts, which she did, and one of 
them came to New York to see us in con- 
nection with the matter. The only means 
they had of identifying themselves with our 
depositor was a very neat and regular fam- 
ily tree going back very nearly to the Pil- 
grim Fathers. This, together with speci- 
mens of the handwriting in the possession 
of the old lady, and which agreed with that 
ve had in the bank, was conclusive evi- 
dence to us that their claim was valid, and 
the account was paid over to the heirs 
upon their signing the proper papers. 


CASE OF MARY O'BRIEN. 


Account No. 225,434, Mary O’Brien. This 
woman was a domestic servant, and when 
she opened the account in our bank she 
gare us her address as the residence of hes 
amployer. She was a single woman. She 
disappeared for over twenty years, when 
we began to look her up. In response to 
one of our advertisements we received a 
letter from a woman who, from what she 
wrote, evidently knew our depositor, and 
claimed relationship with her. On a per- 
sonal interview we became satisfied she 
knew all about her, and while she said our 
depositor was dead she refused absolutely 
to give any information as to who the heirs 
were and where they lived, although we 
discovered from her that they were in 
closer relationship to our depositor than 
she was. From her manner we surmised 
a family quarrel, and an evident intention 
to keep all knowledge of the missing de- 
positor from the rightful heirs until such 
time as she saw fit to divulge it or perhaps 
he able to benefit from it herself. She was 
politely bowed out, with the information 
that we would locate these heirs without 
her assistance. 

After considering the subject for some 
time, and further examining the corre- 
spondence we had had with our depositor, 
we became convinced that while she herself 
was a resident of New York City, she vis- 
ited at times a certain town Im the State of 
Connecticut, and it occurred to us that an 
advertisement in one of the papers of that 
tewn might possibly bring satisfactory re- 
sults. So one Saturday we caused a notice 
to be put in one of their dailies, and 
promptly the following Monday morning 
we had all the heirs dancing attendance at 
the bank. 

It seems that when our depositor died 
the woman who had first visited us in 
some way had obtained her passbook on 
another bank, and by specious representa- 
tions had succeeded in drawing out the en- 
tire balance of over $1,000. It appears Mary 
O’Brien died leaving a will, and when the 
executor discovered that this $1,000 had 
been illegally drawn out he entered suit, 
and the case created considerable stir in 
the little town referred to. The reports of 
the trial occupied several columns of the 
local paper, giving fac similes of Mary 
O’Rrien’s signature, and also of that of 
the woman above referred to, and showing 
fhe jatter in a very unenviable light. The 
eccount was eventually paid to the executor 
of the depositor and divided according to 
law. 

WINDFALL FOR A WIDOW. 

A rather singular case is that of account 

No. 702,345. Some time last Spring one 


baok belonging to it had never been pre- 
sented to have the interest written up, he 
made a note of it and brought it into the 


to her letter, convinced us that the account 
belonged to her. It was mysterious, and 
could only be solved by conjecture. It was 
presumed that the person who opened the 
account was the husband of the woman 
with whom we had corresponded, and that 
for some reason known only to himself he 
came into the bank and deposited several 
hundred dollars in his wife’s name. He 
could, of course, answer for her all the 
test questions usually put by savings banks, 
and when asked for her signature, the bit 
of paper bearing it, which is pasted in our 
book, was evidently torn from some letter 
she had written to him. It and the one 
signed to her letter to us are identical. 
There was no escaping the conclusion that 
the money properly belonged to her, and 
one can imagine the delight of the widow 
and her daughter upon receiving some 
three hundred-odd dollars, principal and in- 
terest, which was due at the time the ac- 
count was paid to them. It was literally 
like a windfall from heaven. 
WILLIAM H. 8. WOOD, 
President Bowery Savings Bank. 
Mew York, Dec. 15, 1903. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE. 


The following is the highest and lowest 
rates for money and sterling exchange in 
each week of 1903: 

On Call. 60 Days. 


Jan. 6 @.. 
Jan, { 5% 


Jan 


5 @ 
5 @. 
4%@ 
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4a 
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April 17 
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May 1.... 
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KIRIN AND AMUR COALFIELDS. 


The Chinese Government has accepted 
the scheme formulated by the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company for the working 


sists of twelve clauses: Firstly, That the 
company shall be entitled to work the 
coal mines existing within thirty (Russian) 
miles frcm the railway lines on both sides; 
secondly, that in the event of the company 
applying for the grant of the right of work- 
ing mines beyond the limits mentioned 
above, it shall have priority over other ap- 
plicants; thirdly, that in case any other 
company applies for the grant of such priv- 


TIMES ANNUAL FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


TE LOQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Capital $3,000,000.00 Surplus $8,500,000.00 


OLICITS accounts of individuals, firms and 
corporations; transacts a general banking as well 
as a trust company business; allows interest on 


daily balances 


ALVIN W. KRECH, President 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President 
LAWRENCE, L. GILLESPIE, Vice-President 
F, W. FULLE, Secretary and Treasurer 
LYMAN RHOADES, Jr. Assistant Secretary 
H. M. WALKER, Assistant Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 
JAMES H. HYDE V. P. SNYDER 
H. C. DEMING OTTO H. KAHN 
£. H. HARRIMAN JAMES HENRY SMITH 
H. C. FRICK GEO. H. SQUIRE 
c. B. ALEXANDER BRADISH JOHNSON 
WILLIAM H. McINTYRE WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
T. H. HUBBARD ALVIN W. KRECH 
GAGE E. TARBELL M. HARTLEY DODGE 
JOHN F. DRYDEN H. M. ALEXANDER 
T. DE WITT CUYLER S$. M. INMAN 
D. H. MOFFAT H. R. WINTHROP 
LAWRENCE L. GILLESPIE H. H. PORTER, Jr. 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY W. H. CROCKER 
WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, Je. C. F. ADAMS, 2xo 
Six WILLIAM C. VAN HORNE JOHN M. HALL 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW EDWARD M. HOUSE 
W. B. RANKINE L. F. LOREE 
J. W. ALEXANDER 


ee 
THIS COMPANY IS NOW LOCATED AT THE CORNER 
OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS [EQUITABLE BUILDING] 
AND AN INSPECTION OF ITS NEW COUNTING ROOMS 
IS INVITED 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


45 AND 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, $2000,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $12,056,986 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into C i t e 
ss tieetha’ eelea a Cee y ys piid into Court, and is authorized to act 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ ice d wil i 
to interest at ee as may be agreed upon. ee ee 
Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutio 
: : : 2 ° 9 : ns, 
and individuals will find this Company a convenient depository for money. . 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 


Charles S. Smith, 
Wm. Rockefeller, 
Alexander EB. Orr, 
William H. Macy, Jr., 
Wm, D. Sloane, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
Frank Lyman, 

George F. Vietor, 


James Stillman, 
John Claflin, 

John J. Phelps, 
John S. Kennedy, 
D. O. Mills, 

Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Marshal! Field, 
Lyman J. Gage. 


Samuel! Sloan, 

D. Willis James, 
John A. Stewart, 
John Harsen Rhoades, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, 





CHARTERED 1836. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, $2,500,000. Surplus, $7,500,000. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
. WILLIAM NEWBOLD ELY, First Vice Pres. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Second V. Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Treasurer. EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Secretary. 
GBORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 

George H. McFadden, George G. Haven 

Henry Tatnatli, Augustus D. i111 

Isaac H. Clothier, a 


Edward J. Berwind, 
Thomas De Witt Cuyler, Randal Morgan, 
©, Hartman Kuhn, B. 


T. Stotesbury. 
James Speyer, Charies E . 
Richard A, McCurdy,  s 


B. F. Ciyde. 


ORIGINAL CHARTER, 1850, 


The Mercantile National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


188 AND 191 BROADWAY, 
Capital, $3,000,000 
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SUPPLYING THE 


WORLD’S NEEDS 


What the United States Has Done in 


That Direction in the Past Year and 
What It Is Likely to Do in 1904. 


Written ror THE New York Times 
By JAMES VAN RAALTE. 


The United States ‘in the preceding year 
has firmly maintained the commanding 0- 
siticn which it occupies in the commercial 
world in spite of the fact that a storm :f 
unusual violence has swept over the finan- 
cial centre of the country, which has sel- 
dom, if ever, put its vitality to so severe a 
test. How great a factor this country is 
likely to become in the interchange of com- 
modities throughout the world during 
104 is our purpose to ascertain. The aa 
ovatle events of the past bear, howeve., 
such a close relation to the future that it 
is essential that we should tarry 4& - 
ment at the thre shold of the new year /n 
order to briefly review the past. : ; 

First of all, let us take on the one hanc 
the records of the New York Stock oon 
change and compare the quotations of ue 
sezurities with those of the preceding y = 
at this season. They tell at once the ta : 
of all that has happened. As we glance 
furtively over the list, we meet shrink- 
ages everywhere, most of them of stupe a 
duus proportions, and we dare not ~~. 
appreximate the new entailed, so gret c 
: orm’s devastation. 

ge tego other hand, we take up the sta- 
tistics representing the commerce of our 
treat ¢ ‘ommonweaith during 1908, and hee 
we stand actually in wonderment at the 
cvlogeal volume of trade carried on une ber 
such adverse circumstances, month y 
menth our shipments increased until our 
exports for the year were the largest ever 
recorded with probably one exception. 

For the eleven months ending with No- 
vember the total of exports in 1908 og 
$1,310,120,228, against $1,212,693,530 in a. 
Our imports for the same pe riod in 1908 
amounted to $917,782,831, against $874,‘ 
883 in 1902 and $800,490,6389 in 1901. These 
figures are a most eloquent comment 
the magnificent achieveme nts attained by 
the Nation during so trying an ordeal. 


on 


WALL STREET'S RECOVERY. 


In dealing with the prospects of trade 
and in approximating the world’s needs for 
1904, we are confronted with certain con- 
ditions in many respects different from 
those of last year, This is the natura 11 out- 
come of recent events which have brow ight 
about a spirit of extreme conserv: atism in 
the trade, and in many instances consider- 
able hesitancy is being evinced before 
making commitments. 

The fact is that the eyes of the commer- 
cial world are still on Wall Street, and 
naturally so, because the future course 
events in our financial centres will exer- 
cise a greater influence upon the commerce 
of the country at the present time than 
probably it ever has before. We all know 
that the strain on the banking and finan- 
cial interests to enable the New York Stock 
Exchange to weather its storm has been 
very severe, causing vast sums to have 
been withdrawn from commercial centres, 
indeed, are the present accom- 
modations accorded to enterprises of the 
most legitimate character. This has given 
a serious setback to the thrift of the Na- 
tion. Its effect will continue to be felt 
until it shall positively have been deter- 
mined whether or not the penalty exacted 
for the transgression of overcapitalization 
has been paid in full. 

It is this, and this problem only, 
interests us so far as the outcome 
fairs in Wall Street are concerned, 
which keeps the eye directed toward the 
New York Stock Exchange. Should the 
heavy penalty thus far paid still be deemed 
insufficient, further congestion of the 
money market is bound to ensue, and thus 
seriously hamper our industry and com- 
merce. However, a glance at the quota- 
tions of the Stock Exchange securities 
should convince us that all scores are 
tled, and instead of entertaining a feeling 
of apprehension as to the future, let us 
rather rejoice that the inevitable crash so 
long threatening, so long a disturbing fac- 
tor, has come and is now a thing of the 
past. Abundant funds will again seek em- 
ployment and will probably slowly but sure- 
ly flow more into the channels of 
trade 

The world’s needs for 1904 are large and 
under normal conditions will exceed those 
of the preceding year, to which the United 
States will contribute a considerable share, 
promising a heavier volume of trade, and, 
under favorable conditions, even a 
siderable larger one than that of the 
ceding year. Prosperous conditio 
all over the civilized world, which insures a 
good and steady demand for prod- 
ucts and articles of manufacture 

In the’ that the present strained 
conditions in Far East should lead to 
hostilities, it greatly stimulate the 
value of many of our products. We would 
not only called upon to supply many 
cereals otherwise furnished by Russia to 
importing countries, but the belligerent 
parties will need vast quantities 
visions and other articles incidental to war 
obtainable in this country to far better ad- 
vantage than elsewhere. 

Our shipments to Cuba have thus far by 
no means assumed anything like iarge pro- 
portions, but we are bound to derive great 
benefits from the treaty of reciprocity, and 
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doubtlessly a material change for the bet- 
ter may be looked for during the present 
year; and then, again, if the bright day 
shall dawn upon us when we shall com- 
mence work at the most important project 
ever contemplated by the United States for 
the benefit of its commerce—the day when 
we shali put the shovel in the ground of the 
Isthmus of Panama—many and various ar- 
ticles will be cailed into requisition to en- 
able us to proceed with this great work, the 
supply of which will be quite a factor in our 
trade. 

In European countries we are steadily 
gaining a stronger foothold year by year in 
all branches of trade; we are in so close a 
touch with the consuming interests, and 
the foundation of trade is so well laid that 
we may well assume that our outlet to 
European ports virtually takes care of it- 
self. To be in equally as close a touch with 
all other parts of the world is our main 
concern, 

Our exports to British North America are 
of an exceedingly satisfactory nature; they 
are constantly on the increase, and repre- 
sent a very valuable volume of trade. Pros- 
perous conditions are prevailing in these 
countries, and there is nothing to hinder a 
corresponding increase of exports during 
1004, 

SOUTH} AMERICAN TRADE. 


To South America our shipments were in 
the aggregate larger than those of the pre- 
ceding year. The ex»ort trade to nearly 
all the republics is on the increase, but not 
to a very large extent. We are certainly 
not doing great stunts in that direction, and 
are not getting by any means the share of 
business that we ought to have. From 
present indications a perceptible increase 
is not likely until the canal will bring us 
in closer contact. With the exception of 
an increased demand from the Argentine 
Republic for our agricultural implements 
and for the exports of 1,700,000 bushels of 
wheit to Mexico for the first ten months of 
the year, there are no features worthy of 
note as to our shipments to South America 
for the preceding year. 

In the Central American States we 
just about holding our own. 

Our shipments for the year 1903 to Japan 
will aggregate about the same as for 1902, 
or may run somewhat behind. The most 
notable feature in ‘he trade is the falling 
off of our shipments of cotton, it being in 
1903 less than half the quantity of the year 
before. The extent of our business rela- 
tions with Janan during 1904 will as a mat- 
ter of course depend altogether on the po- 
litical situation. 

China has not bought our manufactures 
of cloth as freely in 1903 as she did in 
1902, when the extent to which this article 
was imported by that country was quite 
a feature of our trade. Our shipments up 
to Nov, 1, 1903, amounted to $8,500,000, 
against $14,600,000 in 1902. In other arti- 
cles of export to that country we are sorry 
to say there is ample room for improve- 
ment. We have by no means yet anything 
like a firm hold on China's trade. 

On the other hand, our shipments to 
South Africa, or rather to British Africa, 
are perceptibly on the increase, and the 
future is decidedly promising. Such .items 
as 4,000,000 bushels of wheat, upward of 
400,000 barrels of flour, agricultural imple- 
ments to the extent of $900,000, all during 
the first ten months in 1903, are encourag- 
ing, and the outlook is excellent for even 
a larger export trade in that direction in 
1904, 

Our exports to British Australasia show 
in many respects a substantial and steady 
increase, notably so in flour and several ar- 
ticles of manufacture. 

Anything like an active export trade with 
the colonies has not as yet materialized. 
While with the Philippine Islands our im- 
ports have increased about $3,000,000, the 
exports are actually smaller for 1903 up to 
Nov. 1 by $500,000 than they were during 
the same period in 1902. The volume of our 
export trade to the Philippine islands av- 


are 


| erages about $360,000 per month. 


Our shipments 
some falling off. 


to Porto Rico show also 
¢ The exports in 1902+ up 
to Nov. 1 were $9,800,000 against $9,100,000 
for the same period in 19038. 

In Hawaii we are doing better, $3,200,000 
being the aggregate for four months end- 
ing with October, in 1902, as against $4,- 
000,000 for the same time in 1903. 

_ Our crops, with the exception of cotton, 
have been very abundant, and we enter the 
new year with an exceedingly valuable 
stock on hand. 

THE WHEAT CROP. 

Of wheat we have raised one of the larg- 
The needs of import- 
ing of Europe have been large 
ind will remain so until their next harvest, 
which takes place in August. Thus far we 
have not had our usual share in supplying 
their requirements Russia and ‘countries 
ani ist of Europe had an unusual- 
surplus for sale this year and have 
The fact is that we have not 
great efforts to meet competi- 
tion. In spite of an enormous crop, with a 
comparatively light export trade, prices 
have ruled high. The average for the crop 
has been close on to 8 cents per bushel in 
markets near the point of production, which 
bas given our farmers a splendid return. 

The price is still tending upward, and 


countries 


ly large f 


undersold us. 
made any 


for the balance of 
the crop year at the same‘ratio as up to 
ie present time, we. shall have but a nor- 
surplus to carry over into the new 
season. Of late, however, an in ex- 
fers demand has set in which is more than 
ikely to continue, especially in view of the 
impending war. It is a Xignificant fact 
that with an enormous crop we are able. to 
maintain values in spite of a largely de- 
creased exportation. The inc wealth 
of the Na fon has produced even a more 
than corresponding increase in our home 
consumption of wheat, thus greatly im- 
proving the position of the farmer, who 
now become much less dependent upon 
a requirements. than evér before, 
which will tend to keep up the price of the 
cereal! in the future, and thus secure hand- 
some returns to the producer, an exceed- 
ingly gratifyi state of affairs from an 
int as well. 


calculating the 


economic stan 

Our exports for the ten months ending 
with October were 63,000,000 bushels, 
against 112,000,000 bushels in the same 

riod in 1902 and 155,000,000 bushels in 1 1. 
Of flour during the same period 15,600.000 
barrels in 1903, 14,600,000 rrels in 1902, 
and 16,000,000 barrels in 1901. 

The growing crop of Winter wheat has 
not had a good start, lack of moisture in 
many sections having retarded growth. It 
will require several months, however, be- 
fore anything definite as to the size of the 
crop can in any way be determined. 


CORN EXPORTS. 


The exports of corn for the ten months 
ended with October, 1908, were 81,000,000 
bushels against only 8,000,000 bushels in 
1902 and 98,000,000 bushels in 1901. This 
cereal is always in urgent request abroad. 
This was especially the case in the pre- 
ceding year, as owing to the failure of our 
crop in 1902, our exports then amounted to 
scarcely 10 per cent. of “our customary 
shipments which caused great hardship 
abroad. All sorts of substitutes were re- 
sorted to for feeding purposes. The result- 
ing high price of this cereal was a stim- 
ulus to Russia and Roumania to plan a 
tremendous crop of feeding barley, which 
entered during 1908 seriously into competi- 
tion with our corn, as did also the maize 
of Roumania and the Argentine Republic. 

Our home consumption of corn, however, 
is of such stupendous proportions that in 
spite of the heavy competition encoun- 
tered the price of corn continued to rule 
high, the average of the season being .up- 
ward of 40 cents per bushel in markets not 
far distant from the farm, so that with a 
crop in the neighborhood of 2,300,000,000 
busheis we can readily see to what an 
enormous extent this cereal will add this 
year to the wealth of the Nation, its fig- 
ures reaching close on to the billion dollar 
mark. American corn enjoys a great pref- 


erence in all foreign markets, and sells 
much above that of other countries. Pres- 
ent indications are for exports exceeding 


those of the preceding year. This is also 


the case with 
STOCK OF PROVISIONS. 


The stock of provisions of all kids in 
Europe is nowhere about the normal. ‘Tie 
exports for the ten months of 1903 ending 
with October were $150,000,000, as compared 
with $149,000,000 during 1902, and $171,000,- 
00U in 1901 for the same period. Our ship- 


ments during the preceding year would 
have been larger but for the urgent home 
demand. 


THE OATS CROP. 


The price of oats has ruled too high to 
admit of exports in 1903. The enormous 
crop which we have raised has been con- 
sumed at home. A ten months’ export 
trade in 1903 records but 1,300,000 bushels, 
against 24,000,000 bushels during the same 
period in 1901. With a fair crop thig year, 
we shall have overcome the abnormal sit- 


uation incidental to the short corn crop 
of 1902, and our exports of oats will doubt- 
less this year again assume fair propor- 
tions. 


LIVE STOCK 
We are holding our own 
of cattle, which during the past year up 
to Nov. 1, amounted to $31,000,000, the same 
as in 1901, and against $20,000,000 during 
the same period in the short corn crop 
year of 1902. For the same reasons as al- 
ready set forth, the exports for 1904 prom- 
ise to be much larger. 
Horses we have last year 


to as large an extent as formerly. The 
figures are only $2,700,000 for ten months, 
being exceeded during the same time by 
$3,000,000 in 1902 and by $5,000,000 in 1901. 


COTTON IS KING. * 


The sovereignty of all our products is 
once more bestowed on cotton. This staple 
is now king in all its glory, and reigns su- 
preme, not because of its foremost impor- 
tance in our crops—as such it holds only 
third rank—but simply because of the enor- 
mous activity in the trade, which is at- 
tracting the attention of the world at large. 
The demand has overtaken the supply, 
and an enormous increase in values has en- 
sued. The heavy exports of the last two 
months have been of incalculable benefit 
to us In many respects, and while the high 
prices are a great detriment to spinners, 
the losses to the industry are several times 
over offset by the addition to the wealth of 
that section of our country which is so 
much in need of it. That the South is an 
immense gainer by the advance in price of 
this staple one will dispute. The 
tent, however, is vastly exaggerated. It is 
safe to assume that long before cotton 
reached anything like present figures large 
commitments had already been made, 
amounting to fully @ per cent. of the crop 
at an average price not over 10 cents per 
pound, that calculating on a crop of 
10,000,000 bales, a quantity not exceeding 
4,000,000 bales at the utmost participates 
in the present advance. Even so, it is suf- 
ficint to create great prosperity in the 
South. The excess obtained over the nor- 
value of the cotton produced which 
the South will be the recipient: of will have 
a more salutary effect the country at 
large than several times the amount could 
produce in other sections of the country. 
There will be a fairly lavish distribution of 
money from that section, which will stim- 
ulate the demand for many of our prod- 
ucts, the importance of which to our com- 


merce should not be underrated. 
While this is a most pleasing feature in 
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the situation, the fact on the other ae eRe ee en cel ens exneee ere ant en ita eeherteeh is 
@ sad one, that cotton is being and has 
been rted at several cents below the 
rice ing at the present day, and that 
he dear cotton will remain in the country. 
n other words, it is a matter of regret that 
the American ‘spinner, as a class, has not 
exercised the same good judgment dis- 
prayed by the foreign buyer in laying in 
is supply of raw material earlier in the 
season t would look as if, with the crop 
of 1902-1903 short of actual requirements 
and the prospects of that of 1903-1904 all 
but brilliant, a condition of affairs such as 
exists at the present time in the cotton 
market might not have been so difficult to 
forecast. 


: FRUIT SHIPMENTS. 


Owing to a very large crop of apples, our 
shipments of fruit to foreign countries have 
been quite extensive, reaching up to No- 
vember, 1903, the large figure of $13,000,000, 
which is $5,000,000 in excess of 1902 and 
$8,000,000 in excess of 1901. Of green and 
ripe apples, we have shipped close on to 
1,200,000 barrels in these ten months of 
last year. A constant increase of our ship- 
ment of prunes is noteworthy. The exports 
of 1903 were three times as large as those 
of 1901. We are likewise making good 
headway in canned fruits, the exports of 
which were last year twice those of 1902. 


TOBACCO. 


Unmanufactured tobaceo is from year to 
year generally pretty evenly distributed. In 
1902, however, the United Kingdom was a 
much heavi uyer than usual, and prob- 
ably 13,000, pounds above her average 
purchases, which have not been kept up of 
late, her imports being for the last year 
even a little below the average. The to- 
bacco shipped to the United Kingdom up to 
November 1, 1903, was $6,500,000, against 
$11,500,000 in 1902 and $7,000,000 in 1901. On 
the other hand, the steady annual increase 
of trade with Germany to the extent of 


from 5 to 10 per cent. is a gratifying feat- 
ure. 

In the export of manufactured tobacco we 
are just about holding our own, but not 
more, <A decided falling off in the demand 
by British Africa cuts 15 per cent. into the 
total export of this article. 


LEATHER. 


We are making excellent headway in the 
leather trade, and are obtaining a gradu- 
ally stronger foothold for the supply of this 
articie in different parts of the world. The 
business in sole leather is a uniform one 
and does not materially change from one 
year to the other. Our exports of this ar- 
ticle average about $500,000 per month. On 
the other hand, upper leather is meeting 
with a constantly increasing demand, 
amounting to about 10 per cent. annually, 
which evidences a good healthy trade. 

It is also exceedingly gratifying to record 
that in so important an article of manu- 
facture as boots and shoes we are doing 
equally as well, and our foreign shipments 
increase likewise at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum. They average about $600,000 
per month, of which the United Kingdom 
buys fully one-third. The West Indies are 
the next best buyers. The trade with Ger- 
many shows a good improvement every 
year. 

The total volume of our foreign trade in 
leather for 1903 up to Nov. 1, including the 
manufacture af boots and shoes, is about 
$28,000,000, against $25,500,000 in 1902, alto- 
gether an excellent showing, with a good 
outlook for 1904. 


WOOD EXPORTS. 


In the supply of wood to foreign coun- 
tries in 1904 we need not be concerned as 
to the volume, which will depend altogether 
upon the surplus which we will have avail- 
able. During the preceding year we have 
made great strides forward in this line of 
business. Of lumber alone our exports for 
1903 have averaged fully 110,000,000 feet per 
month, which is an extraordinary large 
quantity and represents a value of upward 
of $25,000,000 for the year. Of sawed wood 
and logs the exports will aggregate fully 
$15,000,000; staves, shooks, &c., $9,000,000; 
furniture, $4,500,000. The grand total of 
foreign shipments of timber unmanufac- 
tured and m anufactures of wood will reach 
upward of $62,000,000 for 1903, certainly a 
most gratifying exhibit. And what makes 
it all the more so is the virtual assurance 
that we may see equally flattering figures 
for 1904, as in spite of our heavy ship- 
ments the cry is still for more. The in- 
crease of our exports in this line is about 
25 per cent. over previous years. . 

The highly satisfactory position of this 
trade implies, however, very much more 
than would show on the surface. A large 
foreign business, combined with a good 
home demand, necessitates the felling of 
many a tree, something which has been 
going on more or less indiscriminately for 
a great number of years, until the time has 
actually come that the forests under culti- 
vation are not —_= gradually but rapidly 
giving out ev met lay ere; hence the lumber 
man is constantly in search for new tracts 
of land with a virgin growth of timber, 
which necessitates the opening up of new 
fields in such sections of the country which 
are as yet undeveloped. How much all 
this has contributed and will contribute 
to the general welfare of the country is 
unnecessary to dwell upon. The fact is 
that all over the South the value of tim- 
ber lands has gone up considerably, and the 
number of railroads projected in such 
States as Kentucky, Tennessee, North Ca- 
rolina, Virginia, &c., to make these lands 
accessible, is almost beyond belief Still 
the actual need for the timber is there, 
the old forests under cultivation have given 
out, and sooner or later the railroad must 
be and will be built. How far reaching a 
great activity in the lumber trade is may 
thus easily be conjectured. 


IRON AND STEEL 
The home requirements for 
nd steel will greatly depend upon 
laxation of the money 
well-known fact that this industry w 
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vent of better times, or rather of an easier 
morey market, but in addition to this the 
contracting for actual needs has likewise 
been delayed, partly because of the down- 
wara trend of the price of iron. Meanwhile 
more favorable conditions have contrib- 
uted to take a more hopeful view of the 
situation. In the first place, the fact has 
been plainly demonstrated that the con- 
vulsjons in the stock market and their in- 
finence on the money market have made 
no perceptible inroad on our prosperity. 
Then again the restriction of output by the 
Bessemer Furnace Association a few 
months ago had a salutary effect on the 
price of pig iron, in article there is 
already a slight improvement noticeable in 
the demand. From present Pepsesences 
the article is not likely to sell lower, and 
on fair indications of a revival of activity 
will sell higher. rthermore, the re>>nt 
action of the to maintain prices hes 
also a stimulating effect upon the market. 
The fact that billets, rails, and other pred- 
uets have reached a yetce whence there is 
no 1eduction likely will soon bring out the 
loug-delayed orders. 

The foreign demand for our various man- 
ufactures of steel and iron is not likely to 
vary this year from that of the preceding 
one. The exports-have been uniform in the 
last few years. Up to Nov. 1, 1903, our 
shipments amounted in the aggregate to 
about $82,000,000, the same as in 1902, 
against $86,000,000 in 1901. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Agricultural tmplements still continue in 
urgent request in all parts of the world. 
Our exports of these articles during 1903 
have increased fully 25 per cent. over 1902, 
and will probably reach the high figure of 


$25,000,000 for the year, with every prospect 
that this high figure will also be reached 
in 1904. r, 

The general outlook for the year is thus 
encouraging, although we may not start 
the year with a great rush of business be- 
cause of the waiting policy adopted in many 
quarters by those who are prompted by the 
desire to see “ how things are going to pan 
out.” While this hesitancy tn making pur- 
chases is by no means general, it prevails 
nevertheless in very many instances both 
here and abroad. Jn fact, we have only 
been too frequently told of late by English 
and Continental buyers that there is but 
little disposition to contract for require- 
ments beyond actual necessities. They have 
every confidence of a concession in prices 
which we shall be compelled to make later 
on for most of our articles of manufacture. 

Exaggerated and contorted reports of our 
trade conditions have impressed many a 
foreign consumer with the idea that things 
in Yankeeland have by no means reached 
their climax. The mind of those who en- 
tertain any such foolish ideas as to Ameri- 
can conditions will soon be disabused. ‘The 
grand achievements attained by the Nation 


will not be upset by a shrinkage of values | 


in the stock market, even if it has produced 
a temporary stringency in the money_mar- 
ket. It were a different thing altogether if 
the prosperous conditions which we have 
been In the enjoyment of for several years 
had come to us by accident, or if we owed 
them to a combination of fortuitous circum-~- 
stances. The prosperity of the Ll nited 
States is a creation of its own people, whose 
thrift, whose energy, and whose indefatiga- 
ble exertions of mind and body have 


brought the existing conditions about. Such | 


prosperity will continue to exist; it will 
continue to increase. 
JAMES VAN RAALTE. 
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SUPPLY IS SHORT 


Unless Exports Are Curtailed Prices May Soar—That Is the 
View Taken by a Chicago Expert—Reasons 
Advanced for His Conclusions. 


WritTeN For THE 


By WILLIAM H. BARTLETT, of Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington, Chicago. 


We enter the new year with the wheat 
visible fifteen millions less than a year 
ago, with the country elevator stocks im 
the Northwest at least two million bushels 
less than at the corresponding date last 
year, and with every country elevator in 
the soft Winter wheat belt absolutely 
empty. It is only in the Southwestern 
hard Winter wheat belt that the continued 
movement of wheat from first hands seem 
to justify in a measure the Government 
crop estimates, and this movement is being 
so rapidly absorbed by our Winter wheat 
and Spring wheat millers as to prevent any 
accumulation or addition to our visible sup- 
ply. 

This domestic situation has developed in 
spite of extreme and unusual cash premi- 
ums in all the markets, and in the face of 
a falling off in our export movement of 
about thirty-seven million bushels for the 
first six months of our crop year. This 
situation can only be explained in one of 
two ways—either our wheat crop has been 
largely over-estimated, especially in the 
Spring wheat States and in the soft Win- 
ter wheat States east of the Mississippi 
River, or our domestic flour consumption 
is rapidly overtaking our wheat production. 
Probably both have been factors in pro- 
ducing the present situation. 

The most highly regarded authorities in 
the Northwest have questioned the correct- 
ness of the Government estimate of the 
Spring wheat yield ever since harvest, and 
have steadily claimed that the Government 
figures were from thirty to forty millions 
too high. “The correctness of their views 
seems to be strongly confirmed by the 
crop movement and by later a more de- 
tailed estimate of the mount of wheat still 
held in first hands. 

The soft Winter wheat movement has 
been stimulated by a market price in St. 
Louis that for the last six months has 
ruled at least 10 cents a bushel over the 
price of May wheat in the Chicago market, 
and yet the total accumulation has been 
less than five million bushels. During the 
last six months every flour mill has been 
grinding nights, days, and Sundays, and 
has found a market for every barrel of 
flour at prices that have yielded not only 
@ large but an abnormal profit. At the 
present time -the flour demand is not so 
active, but this is not unusual at this sea- 
son of the year, and the mills are still 
grinding steadily without accumulation of 
stocks anywhere. 

We last year consumed and shipped a 
crop so close to 670 million bushels, 
addition to the reserves left from the 


ing purposes sold at $1 a bushel in the 
Northwestern markets. This year, with no 
reserves from the previous crop, with a 
crop that the best authorities estimate as 
at least seventy million bushels less than 
last year, it seems to me fair to assume 
that there must be a much more radical 
curtailment of our export demand than we 


level. That there will be curtailment of 
our export demand during the 
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commercial supplies. The total shortage 
as compared with last year in the seven 
surplus corn States, is estimated by the 
Government as 400 million bushels. This 
shortage is in part offset by an unusuaily 
large yield in the Southern States. 

It is the experience of the trade that 
whether the Southern corn crop be large 
or small, the local consumptive demand, 
with the aid of the weevil, disposes of it 
by the time that Spring comes around and 
the South can be counted upon to appear 
as steady buyers after that season. We 
have now had over two months of ideal 
weather to put the new crop in condition, 
but very little of it is yet fit for shipment, 
and none of it is safe to store. This has 
curtailed the movement of the crop up to 
this time, and the Winter and Spring move- 
ment will largely depend on the weather. 

Our visible is very small, stocks in hands 
of dealers East and West are down to the 
lowest possible point, and the moment corn 
is in condition to ship and store it Is sure 
to meet with active demand. Farmers 
show no disposition to sell freely on basis 
of present prices, which are exceptionaliy 
low on account of the poor quality of the 
arrivals. Feeding up to this time has been 
considerably less than last year, owing to 
the low prices of cattle, but from now on 
is likely to increase largely, owing to the 
uncommercial quality of a large portion 
of the crop. 

Unless we have exceptionally favorable 
weather for curing this corn crop, we can- 
not count on any large movement before 
next Summer. In the meantime I look for 
active demand for the current receipts, and 
gradually advancing prices. The fact that 
the last crop, with 400 millions more corn 
in the surplus corn States, sold well up 
into the fifties on a supply and demand 
basis certainly justifies a belief that we 
shall see much higher prices for corn be- 
fore another crop is gathered. 

Our oat crop had a struggle with the 
same vicissitudes that so injured our corn 
crop. The result has been a very small 
crop of very poor quality. Owing to the 
poor quality of the new corn, farmers have 
been led to market their oats more freely 
than usual, and reserves in first hands 
are unusually small for this time of the 
year. It is my belief that this fact will be 
developed very clearly before Spring, ane 
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‘YORK TIMES ANNUAL FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


Shrinkage in the Value of Securities Has Had Slight Effect on the 


Country's Business. 


SOUTH AND WEST ARE ENJOYING GREAT PROSPERITY 


Prospects for the Coming Year Bright, Notwithstanding the Imminence of the 
Presidential Election, Which Is Always More or Less of a 


To ascertain to what extent, if any, the 
shrinkage of securities in Wall Street had 
affected the business of other portions of 
the country, THe New York Times ad- 
dressed bankers and leading financiers in 
the various sections to obtain from them 
their observations and opinions on the sub- 
-jJect. They were also asked to give their 
opinions on the outlook for business in 
their vicinity for the coming year. 


The replies received show that the effect 
of the depreciation of securities in sections 
not within the immediate sphere of New 
York’s influence has been much less than 
might have been supposed. It has been ap- 
preciable mainly in the Eastern and Middle 
States; the West and South have been af- 
fected scarcely at all. In fact, it would ap- 
pear from the replies that strikes have had 
more to do with what depression has exist- 
ed in other sections of the country than 
the tribulations of Wall Street. 


In one respect only does the recent dis- 
tress in Wall Street appear to have had 
any material influence on business condi- 
tions in the West and South, and that was 
to make financiers more conservative and 
cautious. This effect is generally believed 
to be beneficent rather than otherwise, for 
the unbounded prosperity which the coun- 
try has enjoyed for several years past was 
having a tendency, even in centres usually 
conservative, toward undue expansion and 
injudicious investment. 


With regard to the outlook for the coming 
year, the replies are hopeful in tone, gen- 
erally speaking. There are a few pessi- 
mists, but in no case is the discouragement 
pronounced in character, and where it ex- 
ists it appears to be due more to unsatis- 
factory local conditions than to any cloud 
on the National commercial horizon. 

Looking at the situation from the Na- 
tional viewpoint, about the only unpromis- 
ing fact appears to be that the coming 
year will be Presidential year. The pros- 


Eastern States 


BY M. H. WHAPLES, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CONNECTICUT TRUST AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 
CONN.—There has been a shrinkage tn mar 
ket prices of local securities such as would 
naturally occur in adjusting yield of in 
come to the increased rate of money. This, 
however, has been very slight in compari- 
son with depreciation of listed securities in 
Wall Street. 

1 do not know that general, business has 
been much affected, but generally manufac- 
turing business has been somewhat affected 
in respect to a limited decrease of orders 
and to an evident lack of promptness. in 
payments by customers for goods pur- 
chased. 

Bank have 
ably in this locality and vicinity, as is evi- 
denced by statements of banks (State and 
National) in December, 1993, as compared 
with those of the previous year. 

As to the business outlook, I wot say 
that my reputation as a prophet has not 
yet been established,. but I 
why the usual depression which inv 
sets in after years of undue 
not be cortinued for 
peri¢ds, as you have obs« 
umns, have been commens 
extent of tl inflation which 
them. And this inflation has 
been more considerab! than 
much for a long time 
excite the apprehension of 
tive men, especially those of lor 
rience I think such * apprehen 
would be a considerable factor in prever 
new enterprises 
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SPENCER, JR., PRESIDENT 

THE AETNA NATIONAL BANK 
HARTFORD, CONN.—I do not think that 
general business here has been affected by 
the sbrinkage in security values. Promised 
or needed enterprises and improveme 
have not been abandoned or delay 
by to my knowledge Deposits have been 
lower, but abeut the usual amount of com- 
‘cla! paper offered. Some of our fac- 
are curtailing, but the manufacturers 

outlook for 1904. 
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CURTIS, VICE PRESI- 
CITY BANK OF NEW 
AND SECRETARY OF 
CLEARING HOUSE 
ral business has been 
the cur- 


CHARLES E. 
DENT OF THE 
HAVEN, CONN., 
THE NEW HAVEN 
ASSOCIATION.—Gen 
curtailed somewhat as a result of 
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tailment of the accommodations which the | PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 


banks have been able te afford, but it has 
not been carried to the extent of seriously 
retarding any necessary improvements or 
legitimate new enterprises. Bank deposits 
in New Haven have been lowered to a con- 
siderable extent from the high-water mark 
of 1901. The issue of commercial paper has 
been reduced in many cases to the im- 
ws tive requirements of the borrower. 
, outlook for the new year would seem 
be a somewhat 
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Disturbing Factor. 


pect of a change in administration ts al- 
ways a disturbing element in business, and 
especially so when there is reason for the 
belief that a change in administration will 
lead immediately to agitation of the tariff. 
But, while the bankers and financiers say 
that the waging of a Pfesidential contest is 
bound to have some effect on the business 
of the country during 1904, it is notable 
that there is nothing like the apprehension 
expressed that there was during the two 
Bryan campaigns, when the stability of the 
Nation’s currency was at stake. 


In the South the high price of cotton has 
brought more money to that section than it 
has had in years. The sentiment of the 
financiers. throughout that section is that 
the South has never been more prosperous 
than it is to-day, and the outlook for the 
future is full of promise. The West has 
had good crops, which were sold at fair 
prices, and, like the South, that great sec- 
tion was able to view the fluctuations of 
securities in Wall Street with undisturbed 
equanimity. Both in the West and in the 
South there has been an increase in bank 
deposits, according to the reports received. 
An idea of the prosperity of the South may 
be gleaned from the fact that the bank 
deposits in New Orleans increased 19 per 
cent. during the year. 


Not many of the bank Presidents report 
a lowering of deposits, which would seem 
to indicate that despite unfavorable condi- 
tions in some sections the much-talked-of 
reaction has not been of sufficient import 
to seriously affect the country’s prosperity. 
The sections from which reports of de- 
creases in bank deposits come principally 
are 
difficulties. The greatest decreases were 
in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, 
but it is remarkable testimony to the recu- 
perative powers of that region that, not- 


withstanding the strain to which its banks | 


were put during the gfeat strike, the de- 


business and a distinct, reluctance for one 
to undertake new and untried enterprises. 
EDWARD B. BRADLEY, OF H. C. 
WARREN & CO., BANKERS OF NF 

HAVEN.—We do not think that the gen- 
eral business in this scction has been 
affected materially by the shrinkage in 


security values, as the lower prices have ; 


created quite a demand for the better class 
of investment bonds and stocks. No new 
enterprises in this section have been de- 
layed or abandoned so far as we know. 
We look for a slight improvement in busi- 
ness in the first six months of 1904, but a 
very dull market until after the election. 
ELLIOTT H. MORSE, SECRETAR’‘ 
AND TREASURER OF THE CONNEC- 
TICUT SAVINGS BANK OF NEW HA- 
VEN, CONN.—The shrinkage in_ security 
values .has produced in this section a 
strengthening of the cash reserve, and so 
far as possible the investment of available 
in such quick assets as can be 
readily turned to cash without sacrifice. 
General business has been affected to an 
appreciable extent by the rapid shrinkage. 
Many enterprises of a speculative character 
nd also those whose return is not well as- 
ired have been either delayed or have 
jled to receive support. jank deposits 
have not increased as in more prosperous 
vears, In the absence of further unfavora- 
ble development we look for the coming 
vear to show slower but ibs and 
steadily advancing improveme 


funds 


FRANCIS W. MARSII, HEAD OF THE 
RANKING HOUSE OF MARSH, MERWIN 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
BRIDGEPORT TRUST COMPANY OF 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The shrinkage of 
values in stocks, bonds, and securities has 
affected a great many individuals in Bridge- 
and vicinity, but it has not affected 
local business one iota. The projected busi- 
enterprises and extensions of a year 
ago are still going on. There has been a 
splendid advance in bank deposits in the in- 
am interested in the 
year over that of 1902, and I believe 
same is true throughout the city. There is 
less borrowing of money at the 
time than there has been for a 


present 
the 


present 


| great many years, but how much that has 
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or business is a problem. 
The business prospects for the new year 
are as good as the general Presidential 
year. With good crops there is no reason 
why a Presidential year should not be as 
2 isinesswis as any other: but the 
facts are that they are not, and that is a 
matter that the ‘captains of industry” 


| should remedy. 


WILLIAM E. SEELEY, CONTROLLER 
OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT AND 


BANK .AND THE PEOPLE'S SAVINGS 
BANK OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—There 
is always a let-up or dullness in business 
eduring a Presidential year, but I incline to 
the opinion that business in this vicinity 


for the coming year will be good. I base my 
belief on the diversity of business in this 
city. For instance, I could not tell you off- 


ed volume of hand what is tne leading business or indus- 
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those in which there have been labor | 


posits in the banks at the close of the pres- 
eut year are said to exceed, in some cases 
at least, what they were before the long- 
protracted struggle between the miners and 
their employers began. 

While bank deposits have been lowered in 
but comparatively few instances, it appears 
that there has been not a little curtailment 
of commercial paper. Probably in no in- 
stance has any really meritorious enterprise 
been compelled to suffer for want of back- 
ing by the banks, but the blow to confi- 
dence given by the revelations as to the 
manner in which some of the Wall Street 
enterprises were floated has made bankers 
throughout the country insistent upon un- 
questiunable security for advances made by 
them. 

Many conmunities, including some of im- 
portance in the West, report that needed 
improvements have been either abandoned 
or delayed in consequence of the need for 
retrenchment which many of the great in- 
dustries of the country—and particularly 
railroads—have had brought home to them 
of late in a convincing, if not an alarming, 
manner. - 

That there has been undue inflation in 
the past few years is generally admitted. 
The coming year promises to be a year of 
readjustment and a return to more sane 
conditions. All of the bankers say that 
the banks have plenty of money to loan to 
any legitimate enterprise, and the conserv- 
atism which they say will rule is to be 
merely a healthy conservatism and not of 
that character which would mean retro- 
gression in the slightest degree. The coun- 
try’s financiers evidently have no fears of 
the future, their confidence in the resources 
of the country is as great as ever, and the 
only word of caution they have to give is 
for saner methods of doing business. 

The statements which are subjoined re- 
flect the views entertained on commercial 
conditions in the various sections of the 
country: 
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try of Bridgeport. When one industry is 
dull there is generally a rush of work in 
some other industry that offsets it. 

The shrinkage of security values has 
been felt in this section, but no business or 
enterprise or improvements have been af- 
fected in any way. The issue of accom- 
modation paper has been lessened a good 
deal recently, but that is expected. A year 
ago a borrower could get money by paying 
4% per cent. Whereas the present rates is 
6 per cent. Bank deposits have increased 
rather than decreased in this vicinity, and 
I believe this is true throughout the State. 


E. G. WOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE 
HAVERHILL SAVINGS BANK OF HA- 


VERHILL, MASS.—I have made consider- 
able inquiry among business men of our 


city, and find my own opinion confirmed 
that the shrinkage in security values has 
not affected business here. 

No enterprises or improvements 
been abandoned or delayed. 


have 


banks of the city have taken care of their 
customers without any difficulty. I sup- 
pose the high rate for money in Boston 
has affected the sale of Western 
Southern shoe jobbers’ paper somewhat 
and has perhaps delayed their remittances 
for net cush purchases here. We feel that 
the outlook for the new year is very good, 
that the labor troubles which have pre- 
vailed to some extent the past year will 
not be a factor for the next season 

In general, I think the year’s business 
has been above the average for several 
years. 

PRESIDENT OF 
SAVINGS BANK, BUR- 
LINGTON, VT.—I see no signs of general 

been affected by the 


having 
shrinkags in the value of securities, and 


{ am quite sure that no promised or needed 
enterprise or improvement has been aban- 
doned or delayed on that account. 

There been some hesitation in 
matter building improvements on 
count of the fear of labor troubles, 
though we have had no serious trouble 
reality in that direction, 
indicutions that we shall have. 

I hardly think bank deposits have been 
lowered to any extent; in our oyn 
there has heen an increase over the 
responding months of last year. 

As vou know, we are an agricul 
munity, and our State depends largely upon 
the prosperity of the farmer. At the pres- 
ent time our farmers @re receiving good 
prices for products, and everything indi- 
cates that they are in a }-rosperous con- 


dition 

The business interests of our own city 
seem to be in good condition, and there 
are no signs of weakness; both sales and 
collections are reported good. 

As to the future, it would be strange 
if we did not feel to some extent later 
the very great shrinkage that has taken 
place in values, although at the present 
time, as I have said, there is no indi- 
cation of it. 


Cc. P. SMITH, 
BURLINGTON 
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J. 8. ELYON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
WATERBURY NATIONAL BANK, WA- 
TERBURY, CONN.—Very little effect has 
been felt in local business circles from the 


shrinkage in the value of securities, not 
nearly so much as has resulted from 
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| ROCHESTER, 


strikes, and even that has not been serious. 
Bank deposits have decreased slightly, 


while com pa, s in 

present outlook is for a decided falling 
off in business during the coming year, 
In f we have not yet mn to feel 
the reaction sufficiently to give an opin- 
ion of the future. 


HERBERT J. WELLS, PRESIDENT OF 
THE RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE, R. I—In 
general this community {fs not affected by 
the shrinkage in security values, and, ap- 
parently, business has not been affected. 
The cotton manufacturing industry is, of 
course, not in the best condition, but that 
is due to other causes. I do not know of 
any air Eenoal that have been affected 
and bank deposits are in no way disturbed. 
So far as Providence is concerned the de- 
preciation of security values has brought 
out new buyers, both to make a better av- 
erage on what they held, and to take ad- 
vantage of the low figures at which many 
hign-ciass stocks have been sold. 


WILLIAM H. PARK, MANAGER IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANYY, PAW- 
TUCKET BRANCH, PAWTUCKET, R. | 
—We do not think business in this vicinity 
has been affected to any great extent 
through the shrinkage in security values. 

Something in the way of curtailment in 
building has taken place on account of 
strikes, &c., but no needed improvements 
have been either abandoned or delayed. 


Deposits with this company are the larg- 
est we haye ever known, but we think 
this is exceptional. 

Commercial paper has been slow of sale. 

Our manufactures are quite diversified, 
and so we think business for the coming 
year will be good. 

The high price for cotton will affect us 
some, and the building of cotton machinery 
will probabily be curtailed to some extent, 
but on the whole we are looking for and 
expect a good business for 1904. 


JUDGE NATHAN P. HUNT, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE MERCHANTS’ NATION- 
AL BANK, MANCHESTER, N. H.—I do 
not see that the shrinkage in the value of 
securities has affected the business of 


Manchester. There appears to be no strin- 
gency in the local money market, I have 
noticed no decrease in the amount of bank 
deposits, and trade is reported good. There 
has not been much building the past sea- 
son, but I consider that due to the high 
price of building materials. The indications 
are that the cotton mills here will be op- 
erated through the Winter in spite of the 
high price of cotton, and that being the 
general belief, money is being spent freely. 


Middle States 


CHARLES H. SABIN, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL COMMER- 
CIAL BANK, ALBANY, N. Y.—The shrink- 
age in the value of securities has undoubt- 
edly. affected a number-of people in this 
tcwn. We think the general business has 
been affected thereby to the extent of 
much cleser living on the part of the 
people who were speculators or who had 
purchased some industrial stocks because 
of the income, which income has now been 
cut off in whole or in part. 

We know of no enterprise or 
ment that has been abandoned. Bank de- 
posits generally have increased. Com- 
mercial paper has not been curtailed. 
Business in general looks very good for 
the new year, 


improve- 


H. WILKINSON, 
THE PEOPLE’S BANK, 
N. Y¥.—Only those who 
had invested in stocks felt the effect of 
the recent decline. General business in 
this locality was not affected. No needed 
improvements have been delaye&, and there 


has been no curtailment in the issue of 
commercial paper. Bank deposits have 
kept up, the deposits in savings banks 
having increased. It looks as if the coming 
year would be a fair average year. 

W. G. PHELPS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BING- 
HAMTON, N. Y.—The shrinkage in secur- 
ity values has affected general business 
only to a slight degree up to this 
Some needed improvements have been aban- 
doned or delayed by reason of the 
dition the money market, notably city 


improvements, due to the difficulty met 
in selling municipal ,bonds at proper prices. 
Bank deposits have been lowered to a de- 
as they naturally would be during a 
of shrinkage in security values co- 
with a tight money marke and 
of interest, and the 
paper has consequentl 


WILLIAM PRESI- 


DENT OF 
BINGHAMTON, 


time. 


con- 
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high rates 
curtailed 

We think the business outlook in 
vicinity fairly good for the next six m 
A large proportion of the articles 
factured in this city and _ vicinity e 
sold in the anthracite and bituminous coal 
fields and in the West, and with the pres- 
ent outlook in the coal trade and the goo 
crops in the West we no re 
immediate shrinkage in our 
turing output. 
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ALBERT O. FENN, VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE ALLIANCE BANK OF ROCHES- 
TER, N. Y.—So far as we can judge busi- 
ness in Rochester has not been affected 
by the shrinkage in security values. No 
improvements or enterprises have been 
Bank deposit 
not been lower; in fact, we think there 
has been a slight increase. The business 
outlook in this vicinity for the coming 
year is very good, and the retail merchants 
inform us that trade has never been as 
good with them at this period of the 
as at present, 


have 


year 


HENRY 8S. HANFORD, TREASURER 
OF THE ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, 
N. Y.—I do not think gen- 
eral business in this section has been ma- 
terially affected by the shrinkage in 
curity values. On account of labor troubles 
and the high price of material building 
operations have been much restricted. De- 
prxits in savings banks in ‘this city show 


se- 





a healthy increase. Farmers hereabouts 
have had good crops and disposed of them 
at good prices, 

D. CADY SMITH, PRESIDENT OF 
THE SCHENECTADY SAVINGS BANK, 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Our business has 
not been affected by the prevailing strin- 
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our people get along without any assistance. 
Their business is conducted without relying 
on borrowed money. Within three or four 
years they have borrowed very little. The 
city is called upon to make repairs and 
improvements to certain streets and lay 
out others, which it is doing, and it is 
improving certain buildings as well. These 
repairs and improvements are made as di- 
rected by the Common Council and paid 
for by assessments that of 
the city asking tor New 
are being erected. 
in that respect. 

Our two banks are going along as usual; 
their depesits have fallen off slightly. 
They are discounting but little, as their 
line in 


portion 

that respect is full, and has been 

for four or five months. Our trust com- 
and discounts 

ever; it make no 


upon 
buildings 


them. ’ 1 
There is no diminution 


pany is receiving deposits 

nearly as freely as 

complaint. And the savings bank depos- 
its have fallen off, during the Fali, to some 
extent, but are gaining now. The applica- 
tions for loans upon bond and mortgage 
have not increased. 

The daily increase of our population, all 
with some cash, keep us along as well as 
There is no complaint at all, and no 
falling off in general business. The coming 
year holds out as fair prospects as usual, 


usual. 


EDWIN R. FAY & SONS, BANKERS, 
AUBURN, N. Y.—General 
been affected very little to the present time 
in this locality by the shrinkage of security 
Enterprises and improvements have 


business has 


values. 
not been delayed or abandoned thereby. but 
the high price of material and labor will in 
future stop building to a certain extent. 
Bank deposits and issues of commercial pa- 
per have been reduced very little, if at all. 
I believe, however, that the condition of 
things must cut business somewhat. 


SMITH, 


LYMAN C. PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SYRACUSE, 
N. Y.—There has been some money loss by 
the shrinkage in security values, but in this 
locality the effect has not been 
owing to the extensive business being done 
General business has been but slightly af- 
fected. The purchasing power has been re- 


duced a little, but not much one 
might expect. Not any needed enterprises 
or improvements have been delayed, to my 
knowledge; on the contrary, en- 
terprises are being promoted 

deposits have fallen off a little, 
the commercial paper not quite 


serious, 


as as 


business 


The 


naturally conservative. Business prospects 
are not as good as a year ago, but nothing 
I can see should frighten the business pub- 
lic. - 


HIRAM W. PLUMB, PRESIDENT 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The shrinkage in se- 
curity values has affected only that class of 
people who are carrying stocks It has no 
effect on gencral business in this vicinity 
I don’t know of any business that has been 
delayed. I think that bank deposits have 
been lowered considerably by the with- 
drawal of money to invest in stocks at the 
lower prices. The outlook for the new year 
is good. Manufacturers in this city were 
never busier and all forces are working full 
time and some overtime. 


OF 


STEPHEN M. CLEMENT, PRESIDENT 
OF THE MARINE NATIONAL BANK OF 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—The condition of gen- 
eral business in Buffalo during the past 
year has been excellent, both as to volume 
The overproduction of securi- 
ties and the consequent reaction in Wall 
Street have not affected this region be- 
yond an advance in the rates for money. 
and while there has been a falling off of 
bank’ deposits, there has been no serious 
difficulty in obtaining money for legitimate 
enterprises. The general tendency at pres- 
ent is toward a more conservative policy in 
planning for the future, and we are not 
looking for so large a volume of business 
in 1904. 

DAVID 
THE ERIE 


and credits 


R. MORSE, 
COUNTY 


PRESIDENT OF 
SAVINGS BANK, 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—The general condition 
of husiness is better than it would have 
been if a check had not been placed on too 


rapid expansion and on the tendency to 
combine. Competition is a good thing. We 
were overdoing things, and a crash would 
have come if the pace had not been les- 
sened. In our bank, a savings bank exclu- 
sively, the number of depositors is greater 
than it was a year ago, and the total of 
deposits is greater. The depression in Wall 
Street has been beneficial, and the outlook 
for next year is bright. 


bank 

and with 

so active 

as in the past, the average manufacturer is 


WILLIM PRESIDENT 


UNION NATIONAL BANK OF NEW- 
ARK, N. J.—There has been very little 
change in the local securities market. The 
Situation during the past year has been 
very good from a local standpoint. There 
have been no enterprises abandoned to my 
knowledge in this locality, while the bank 
deposits have been the same if not better 


than the preceding year. ‘Ine aemand for 
money has been good and healthy, and 
there fs no apparent indication of any 
change. That the masses are in prosperous 
circumstances is clearly shown-by the large 
deposits that are being placed in the banks. 
There have been practically no strikes dur- 
ing the past year, which is also a good in- 
dication. I know of no industry that in- 
tends curtailing expenses, and the pros- 
— for the new year seem very bright. 

here is, as usual, a little unsettled feeling 
on account of the shrinkage in securities, 
but I can see no immeuiate cause for 


SCHEERER, 


HUGH B.HAMILL, PRESIDENT TREN- 
TON TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COM- 
PANY, TRENTON, N. J.—The principal 
effect of the shrinkage of security values 
has been to induce prudent investors to 
buy at low value good securities. The ef- 
fect of this has been that genera! business 
is administered with more caution and 
along more conservative lines; but with 
us business has not been materially af- 
tNeoded terpris ie 

ente’ es an mprovments 

have been delayed by reason of the un- 

certain action of labor unions. Bank de- 

its have been lowered by reason of the 

‘ore-mentioned investments in securities 

and commercial pape: has been somewhat 
curtailed, but not to a harmful extent. 

As to my judgment of the outlook for 
1904 this is a large matter, for business is 

ve and more or less affected during a 
ntial year, but we "test and we 
look for a prosperous year in : 


UZAL H. McCARTER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J.—Business in Newark has 
been excellent, in my judgment. The sale 

not been so large 


— 
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been abandoned or delayed, although there 
has been an absolute lack of new enter- 
prises. Deposits have been largely lowered, 
owing to the protecting of margins on loans. 
The commercial institutions and banks re- 
port a good demand for paper, showing tbat 
the manufacturing industries are in’ good 
condition. I believe there will be a gen- 
eral, though not abrupt, contraction in bus- 
iness due to the coming Presidential elec- 
tion and also to labor differences. Newark 
is one of the leading manufacturing cities 
and our industrial enterprises have been 
prosperous. At the same time manufact- 
urers are all looking for a contraction in 
business on account of political and labor 
questions. 

GEORGE H. EARLE, JR., PRESIDENT 
OF THE FINANCE COMPANY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA — 
General business in Philadelphia has been 
affected by the shrinkage in security val- 
ues, but not seriously. Some of our depart- 
ment stores, which are a very good index, 
report having done more business than at 
any time in their history. 

I know of no promised or needed enter- 
or improvements that have been 
abandoned here. I do not think that there 
is any material or serious change in bank 
deposits, and [ think’ that commercial pa- 


per is better taken than ordinarily at this 
season. 

As to the business outlook, I ¢annot con- 
vince myself that fit is not most promising 
The country, in my judgment, has not only 
liquidated its mistakes, but is growing 
richer with an enormous rapidity that must 
sooner or later tell. Constantly buying 
less, we are selling more, and at unprece- 
dented prices, in many things. We have 
had good crops and are getting better re- 
turns for them, while we are spending less. 
Sooner or later this real wealth thus accu- 
mulating must seek investment, and when 
it does the present low prices for securi- 
ties will pass away. 

k know. of good 
been selling on an eight per cent. basis, 
and that is not a condition permanently 
possible in what is,by far the richest coun- 
try in the world, growing richer. 


GEORGE A. HUHN, SR., OF GEORGE 
4A. HUHN & SONS, BANKERS AND 
BROKERS, PHILADELPHIA—The year in 
which a Presidential election occurs is 
usually one which is so filled with doubts 
and uncertainties tnat general trade is af- 
fected more or less. The situation the com- 
ing year is, I think. somewhat different in 
character from its predecessors. So far 
there have not been developed any ques- 
tions of National importance that are cal- 
culated to disturb the business or financial 
conditions of the country. The trade of the 
country should, therefore, proceed undis- 
turbed, and I look for a continuance of 
business prosperity, more especially as 
labor has shown disposition to be less 
aggressive in its demands. 

The prolonged period of depression in the 
stock markets of the country, which has in- 
duced enormous liquidation and brought the 
level of values to a very low point, has re- 
sulted in establishing a more healthful con- 
dition. Weak spots have been eliminated, 
and the position of Wall Street is probably 
stronger to-day than at any time since 
before the boom period In almost every 
line of trade and industry there has been 
applied the regulating influence of keeping 
supply on a level with demand. The rail- 
roads, too, are working in almost complete 
harmony—a factor, the importance of which 
should not be overlooked. 

We thus enter the year 19014 in excellent 
shape for the year’s business, and, unless 
the unforeseen should happen, I look for a 
prosperous business year. 


prises 


investments that have 


RICHARD H. RUSHTON 
FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA.—The shrinkage in 
eurity values the past year has naturally 
had a more or less depressing effect, but 
it has affected the individual rather than 
general business. Security holders have 
had their buying power curtailed to an ex 
tent, but what business lost in this way 
was nearly, if not wholly, equalized by 
increased buying power of the laboring 
classes, which were actively employed in 
this vicinity throughout the greater part of 
the year. There has been some curtailment 
in building here, but it was sue more to 
the. hostile attitude of labor than to the 
shrinkage in security values. y 

Local bank deposits have not been mate- 
rially lower, while, go far as I know, there 
has been no curtailment in the issue of 
commercial paper. The business outlook in 
this vicinity, I should say, is good. There 
has been some curtailment, as stated above, 
in building operations, and iron and steel 
mills are not so actively employed; but 
otherwise business does not seem to be con- 
fronted with any serious obstacle—certain- 
ly not more so than is usual in a Presiden- 
tial election year. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE -PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA.—The shrinkage in secur- 
ity values has undoubtedly inflicted heav 
losses upon individuals, but not to the@x- 
tent that they have been made bankrupt-- 
that is, unable to pay their debts. General 
business has, in my judgment, been ad- 
versely affected, but to what extent I am 
unable to say. Bank deposits have not been 


appreciably lowered, nor has the issue of 
commercial paper been curtailed. 

As to the business outlook for the new 
ear, I regard it as distinctly good. ‘The 
Vest is richer than ever before, and the 
South has reaped eat benefit from_ the 
high prices received for its cotton. These 
two sections are therefore in a prosperous 
condition, d that condition must sooner 
or later be reflected in the East. The West 
was not hurt by the shrinkage in security 
values, and, as it is a spender rather than 
a saver, its eat wealth will soon seek 
an outlet in the Eastern markets, and this 
will have a befieficial effect generally. 


FRANCIS B. REEVES, PRESIDENT 
OF THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA.—General business has 
not been affected by the shrinkage in the 
value of securities. Promised improvements 
and new enterprises have been delayed 
chiefly, however, because of the unsettled 
condition of labor and of unexpected re- 
ductions in cost of ere 

Bank deposits_ have not n lowered to 
any extent. Deposits of the National 

mks of this city show a falling off of 

than 2 per cent. for the year. The ts- 
sue of commercial paper shows a consider- 
able reduction during the year, but there 
has been quite an Increase in the amount 
of well-secured collateral demand and time 
Joans. : 
' T regard the business ov 
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More than Half a Century 
THE 
UNITED STATES 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has worked Successfully. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS 
with this well established and progressive Coitty 


jOHN P. MUNN. M.D.|}3 


\ FINANCE COMMITTTEE 


JAMES R. PLUM 


Leotmer 


| CLARENCE H. ase 


i pany, thereby securing for themselves not only an 
| immediate return for their work, but also an 

increasing annual income commensurate with 
| their success, are invited to communicate with 


|| RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3rd Vice-President, at 
the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New York. 


res Tile Guat, sud Tevet Co 


[_ WILLIAM H, PORTER 





THE NEW JERSEY 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
83 & 85 MONTGOMERY ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


(Three minutes’ walk from the Ferries.) 
Capital, $200,000. Undivided Profits, $830,000. 


OFFICERS: 
{ULSHIZER. President. WILLIAM H. CORBIN, Ist Vice President. 
AN . BE. EVARTS, Sec’'y & Treas. GEORGE F. PERKINS, 2d Vice President. 
ILDEN, Jr., Asst. Sec’'y & Asst. Tr. J. OLENDORF., Title Officer. 
G. LITTERST, Asst. Title Officer. 
DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. CORBIN, EDWARD L. YOUNG, 
FRANK H. EARLE, J. E. HULSHIZER, 
JOHN A. WALKER, GEORGE T. SMITH, 
JAMES B. VREDENBURGH, JOSEPH D. BEDLE, 
SPENCER WEART, E. W. KINGSLAND. 


CHARLES L. CORBIN, 
WILLIAM G. BUMSTED, 
EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, 
EARLE INSLEY, 
GEORGE F. PERKINS, 


To Renters of Safe Deposit Boxes | 
in New York: 


Keep your own key and counsel by renting a Safe Deposit Box in 
the up-to-date Vaults of The New Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust| 
Company. BEST AND MOST COMMODIOUS FACILITIES OF-| 
FERED TO PATRONS FOR EXAMINATION OF CONTENTS OF 
BOXES OF ANY SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY | 


“The New York Legacy and Inheritance Tax Law" (Chap, 290, Laws of 1892) author- 
izes city or county officials to examine the contents of Safe Deposit Boxes at the death of 
renter, in order to determine the amount of tax to be levied on the estate. 


~ $350,000 © 


Five Per Cent. First Collateral Trust Mortgage Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WILKES-BARRE & HAZLETON RAILROAD COMPANY 


: DUE MAY 15, 1951, 
BONDS DENOMINATION $1,000. 
the Guaranty Trust Company, 


1901. 
COUPON 
Interest payable May 15 and November 15 at 


DATED MAY 15, 

New York. 
PRINCIPAL MAY BE REGISTERED 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, TRUSTEE. 


A COMBINATION THIRD-RAIL ELECTRIC AND STEAM RAILROAD PROPERTY. 


Special circular, Engineer’s and Accountant's reports will be sent upon application, and also 
copy of the opinion of Messrs. Dillon & Hubbard as to the validity of the bonds, 


PRICE 101 AND INTEREST. 


RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 
1 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cincinnati, Chicago. 


International Banking Corporation 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital, ~ a he ~ ~ o ~ $3 947,200.00 
surplus and Undivided Profits, - - $4,044,973.37 


BRANCHES: 
Washington, D. C., 
Shanghal, 


City of Mexico, 
Singapore, Bombay, 


San Francisco, Manila, 


fong Kong, Yokohama, 
AGENCIES: 
MADRAS, rENANG, 
CANTON, HANKOW, 
BAKAN, MOJI, 


CALCUTTA, 
AMOY, 
ANPING, 


RANGOON, 
TIENTSIN, 
SAIGON, 


BANGKOK, 
BATAVIA, 
SAMARANG, 
SOURABAYA, 


FISCAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES IN CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Designated Depository for the Funds of the Government of the Philippine Islands. 
GENERAL FOREIGN BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ INBANCOR,” NEW YOR K. 





The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 


CAPITAL, $1,009,000.00, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $3,880,000,00, 


Acccunts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals received 
on Favorable Terms. 
H. W. CANNON, President, 4, B. HEPBURN, Vice-President. 
E. J. STALKER, Cashier. C.C.SLADE, Asst. Cashier. §,H. MILLER, Asst. Cashier 
H. K. TWITCHELL, Asst. Cashie:. 
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promising. 
J. G. DAVIS, SECRETARY AND TREAS- 
URER OF THE .PENNSYL- 
VANIA TRUST COMPANY OF ALTOONA, 


.—The shrinkage. of security’ values 


has not affected general business in this- 


city, which continues good. There has been 


no delay in promised or needed enterprises 
or improvements. nk have been 
lowered to some exten 
no curtailment in the 


aper. 
Pathe outlook for general business next 
ee char 


J. A. LINEN, PRESIDENT FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK, SCRANTON, PENN.— 
Business has not been affected by the 
shrinkage in valves. There is comparative- 
ly little speculation among our business 
men. The 'abor troubles of last year were 
so hara on our business men that as a 
rule they were out of all outside specula- 
tion. Our deposits ran down during the 
strike about $1,000,000. They are now 
$500,000 above what they were before the 
strike. We look for a good business dur- 
ing the coming year. 


JOHN B. RAMSAY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL MECHANICS’ BANK 
OF BALTIMORE—We had considerable 
losses here through the depreciation of 
securities, but fortunately these have fallen 
where they will not be felt in particular. 
With the more favorable tendency of the 
market recently there should be a recovery 
on the rt of any who might otherwise 
have suffered if the decline had continued 
unchecked. Every cloud has its silver 
lining, even if it has not a golden one, and 
we seem to have settled into an era of fair 
profits on a safe business that will carry us 
in good condition through 1904. 


MR. WILLIAM H. CONKLING, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SAVINGS BANK OF 
*“BALTIMORE.—Should the strikes and gen- 
erally unsettled labor conditions continue 
to prevail, it will mean a further lessening 
of deposits. As for our own experiences, 
we have had a number of the larger de- 
positors remove a portion of their money 
for investment purposes. There is very lit- 
tle money being taken out for mere spec- 
ulation, but many depositors have drawn 
funds to buy standard bonds. 


BENJAMIN NIELDS, PRESIDENT OF 
THE SECURITY TRUST AND SAFE DE- 
POSIT COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL.— 
The effect which the shrinkage in security 
values has had in this locality has been 
distrust in all industrial bonds and stocks. 
General business has been somewhat af- 
fected, particularly shipbuilding and the 
iron and steel trade. There has been a cur- 
tailment in shipbuilding. Bank deposits 
have not been lowered to any extent. The 
issue of commercial paper has been cur- 
tailed. The outlook for business in this 
vicinity appears to be good for the coming 
year. The banks are well supplied with 
money to loan on good business paper and 
safe securities. 


BY FRANCIS H. SMITH, PRESIDENT 
OF UNION SAVINGS BANK OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.—Washington in its finan- 
cial and general business interests is, 
comparatively speaking, an isolated city, 
and is affected by the ups and downs of 
the commercial interests of the country 
less than any commercial city, having sub- 
stantially no commerce, no manufactures, 
no wholesale business, and with the excep- 
tion of three or four of the department 
stores no large commercial establishments. 
It receives its support mainly from the 
pay of over 20,000 clerks in Government 
employ, and the large expenditures of the 
Government each year in pub!!c improve- 
ments, 

The market value of our local securities 
during the past year has depressed in 
sympathy with those of the general coun- 
try, and probably to about the same ex- 
tent. General business has been affected 
by the general shrinkage of values, but 
very much less than in commercial cities 

Several new enterprises and improve- 
ments intended for the present year have 
been delayed or given up, mainly in con- 
sequence of the uncertainty of the labor 
market. 

The deposits of our banks fell off materi- 
ally in the early portion of the Summer, 
but have increased in at least the same 
proportion during the Fall, and the United 
States Controller's statement of the Na- 
tional banks and trust companies tin this 
city shows about the same result, and 
also shows a material increase of deposits 
during the year. 

Independent of the general course of 
business in the country, we expect this 
to be a good year in Washington, in con- 
sequence of appropriations for public im- 
provements amounting to between twen- 
ty and thirty millions more than usual. 


Southern States 


VIRGINIUS NEWTON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICH- 
MOND, VA.—Shrinkage in the value of 
industrial and railroad securities have been 
very general here, in common with the 
other markets of the country, and all de- 
clines have been in about the same pro- 
portion as those exhibited in the New 
York market. There are but few investors, 
outside of those holding bank, city, and 
State securities, who did not face a decline 
in the market value of their holdings of 
about 33 1-3 per cent. 

General business. must, necessarly, be 


affected thereby, for under such declines In 
value conservatism and economy is mani- 
fested, and people shrink from incurring 
Other financial obligations. 

We do not know of the abandonment or 
delay of any enterprise of importance con- 


Sepepiates in this veneers but we are con- 
: of ra} indisposition to sub- 
ribe te or push enterprise of 


deposits 
but there has bee 
of commmareia - 


, PRESIDENT OF 
THE DOLLAR SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF WHEELING} WEST VA.— 
I believe that the in security 
values has had" in’ this. ity a decided 


tendency to reduce “even in small 
details of as 1 as in all classes of 


eral bu is necessa- 
an feeted thereby. Most if not 7 
ted enterprises here ve_ been 


rily 
projec’ re hi 
up for future fap gee Merchants, 


a of ing power 
in this community, have t foly from 
hand to’ mouth, and have not usual 
accommodations at the banks. The busi- 
ness outlook for the new year in this 
vicinity may be summed u in the phrase: 
“A waiting, hesitating 


JOHN 8. ARMSTRONG, PRESIDENT 
OF THE ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
OF WILMINGTON, N..C.—The conditions 
in the South at the present are somewhat 
different from what they generally are. 
The business men of the cities having been 


affected more or less by the decline in 
stocks and bonds, their loss is many times 
covered by the new wealth aceruing to the 
farmer, who is now in a better financial 
condition than any other class. The im- 
rovement throughout the farming section 
s due to the great. advance in cotton and 
other farm products, and this offset to the 
financial condition of some of our city in- 
terests makes it safe to say that this sec- 
tion is better off than ever before in its 
history. 

Indications point to an enormous sale of 
fertilizers. General business is excellent. 
Our banks are amply able to meet all le- 
gitimate requirements of their customers, 
and deposits continue good. But for the 
conditions usually attendant upon Presiden- 
tial years, I believe 1904 would be of un- 
usual prosperity, and, even in the face of 
the coming campaign, there will be an un- 
usual amount of development in the South. 

There have beer undertaken in our own 
city numerous manufacturing enterprises, 
with ample capital subscribed to push them 
to completion early in 1904. I believe with 
its timber, agricultural and manufacturing 
interests the South is forging ahead faster 
than ever before in its history. 

H. C. McQUEEN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MURCHISON NATIONAL BANK, WIL- 
MINGTON, N. C.—I do not think that gen- 
eral business here has been affected by 
the shrinkage in security values. I do 
not know of ary enterprises being aban- 
doned or delayed. Bank deposits in this 
section of the country are larger than they 
ever were, and there has been no curtail- 
ment in the issue of commercial paper. 
Our business here is mainly agricuiture and 
the manufacture of lumber and cotton 
goods. 

Locally the outlook is flattering for con- 
tinued prosperity, with this qualification— 
We, especially our manufacturing interests, 
must feel the shrinkage and effects of la- 
bor. troubles in their necessary reaction 
upon all parts of the country. 


BY BION H. BARNETT, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF. THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
JACKSONVILLE—The shrinkage in secur- 
ity values has produced no effect here— 
practically all of the funds .of this section 
are invested locally. General business. has 
net been affected, mor have any. local en- 
terprises been abandoned or délayed. Bank 
deposits have not decreased. nor has local 
commercial paper been curtailed. The busi- 
ness outlook here for 1904 is excellent. 


BY MILES B. LANE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CITIZENS’ BANK OF SAVANNAH, 
GA.—Very few people in Savannah and its 
vicinity held securities that have Been. af- 
fected a great deal by the recent shrink- 
age. There are a few speculators here 
that have speculated and lost, but it has 
had very little effect on the general busi- 
ness, and no promised or needed enterprise 
or investments in Savannah or its vicin-- 
ity have been abandoned or delayed because 
of the shrinkage. 

Bank deposits are not quite as good as 
they were a year ago, due largely to 
the merchants and interior bankers having 
their funds invested in cotton. while last 
year the planters and merchants were free 
sellers and carried very little stock, but, 
in my opinion, the country is full of cot- 
ton carried both by planters and coun- 
try merchants. 

The South has never enjoyed such a pe- 
riod in my experience. Everything pro- 
duced in this section is brin ing an un- 
usually high price, and every line of busi- 
ness seems to be very prosperous, with 
the exception of the lumber trade, which is 
at this time a little off, Owing to the de- 
cline in steel and the curtailment of im- 
provements by railroads. The farming 
interest of the country is in a most pros- 
comm, —— a and the Georgia farmer 

8 less a s time than s r 
owed since the civil war. on ne 


BY W. P. G. HARDING, PRESIDENT 
OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—As our observation 
goes, general business in our immediate 
section has not been disturbed by the 
shrinkage in security values. A few of the 


industries in and around Birmingham are 
closed temporarily, but in spite of this 
fact the general volume of trade is larger 
than it was a_ year ago. Bank deposits 
are greater, and there has been no curtail- 
ment in the issue of commercial paper. 
The State of Alabama has produced this 
year an average crop of cotton, which 
our farmers have sold at prices averaging 
from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. higher 
than usual, and in addition to this the 
local corn crop is the largest grown in 
years, Cotton and cotton seed will bring 
into the State this season between $50,- 
000,000 and $60,000,000, and as there is no 
necessity of our people buying feedstuff 
beyond its borders, it would seem that the 
business outlook for the new year is bright, 
notwithstanding the lower prices for iron. 


BY TIM O. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF 
THE BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) TRUST AND 
SAVINGS COMPANY.—No serious effect 
has been produced in this section of the 
country by the shrinkage in security values. 
Our people are not large holders of foreign 
securities, and only an indirect effect could 
be produced. Our local stocks and bonds 
have gone down some in sympathy with the 
decline in iron, and the unsettled state of 
the iron market. 

The decline in iron, and the consequent 
ghstting. doun. of some furnaces and mills 
has af those immedia in 
pat At. is hardly appredable 


T. HAYDEN, PRESIDENT OF 
THE WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The shrinkage in 
Wall Street values has not had the slight- 
est effect in New Orleans or any séction 
of the Southwest, and is regarded by the 
people here merely as an incident in finance 
of no bearing upon business or prosperity. 
There is little or no speculation in this 
sect the-stocks affected, and very 
little speculation of any kind save in cot- 
ton. General business has not only been 
unaffected by — Wall. Street decline, but, 
on the contrary, is better than ever before. 
There is no boom here, but solid prosperity 
due to good crops and good prices for 
them. If the banking business is any test, 
New Orleans and the Southwest are in bet- 
ter condition than they have been in half 
a century. The bank clearings for 1903 
show an increase of 38 per cent. over the 
previous year, which itself was an excep- 
tionally ae one, indeed, the biggest one 
on_record. 

No new enterprises or improvements have 
been abandoned or delayed, but on the con- 
trary, Louisiana constructed more miles of 
railroad during the year than ever before, 
and leads the States in new railroad mile- 
age, and broke the record in the erection 
of new buildings. The bank depdsits in- 
creased 19 per cent. during the year. The 
business outlook for 1904 is the best New 
Orleans has ever enjoyed, and this is 
equally true for the entire Southwest. The 

rosperity is so pronounced that I do not 

elieve it has anything to fear from either 
politics or speculation, 


WILLIAM §S. SHIELDS, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CITY NATIONAL BANK, KNOX- 
VILLE, TENN.—The general business has 
not been affected by the shrinkage of se- 
curity values in New York and other com- 
mercial centres. The building of railroads 


and the completion of enterprises and im- 
provements of various kinds have not been 
delayed or hindered by financial or trade 
troubles in other sections, but on the other 
hand, business of very kind has progressed 
prosperously and satisfactorily in this sec- 
tion throughout the year. 

Bank deposits have increased considerably 
in this city, and while they usually decrease 
and money is closer at this season of the 
year than at any other, it is not more 
so this year than normal. Merchants and 
manufacturers have been able to discount 
their paper freely, and at about an aver- 
age rate of 6 per cent. 

The business outlook in this section is 
good. We have bountiful crops, and they 
are bringing remunerative prices, and our 
agricultural people are more prosperous 
than ever before in the history of this 
State. Collections have been good in Knox- 
ville through the Fall an! Winter months, 
and the volume of trade in every line 
has been unexceeded in the past. The re- 
tail trade for the holidays is just com- 
mencing, and is progressing finely in sat- 
isfactory volume. Eastern Tennessee is in 
@ prosperous, solvent, and good condi- 
tion. 

F. O. WATTS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NASH- 
VILLE, TENN.—There has been little ef- 
fect here from the shrinkage in security 
values at Northern and Eastern centres, 
beyond the natural tendency which neigh- 
boring troubles have to produce extraordi- 
nary caution. As to whether this tendency 
is to be carried to an extreme and do ill, 


or to serve the excellent purpose of keep- 
ing us well within our resources, is the 
only problem for this section at this time. 
We do not find among our largest com- 
mercial houses any indication of an ad- 
verse effect—practically all of them re- 
orting a most satisfactory business. There 
nas been some curtailment of expenditures 
upon promotions of varied merit, but very 
little that would: perfmanently injure prop- 
erties of especial merit. 

The bank deposits are higher here than 
one year ago, and after we receive the 
full payment for our surplus products the 
deposits throughout the South should be 
higher than ever before in our history. 
There has probably been less of our com- 
mercial paper sold away from home éur- 
ing the year than in any recent year—due 
artly to necessity and the narrower mar- 
Ket, but largely to our own increased capac- 
ity. Much of the year we purchased paper 
from other sections, a condition that has 
only prevailed for two or three years. A 
continuation of this condition is confiderit- 
ly anticipated, and its realization seems to 
depend only on the sympathetic effect of 
the conditions elsewhere. 


BY JOHN G. FLETCHER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE GERMAN NATIONAL BANK 
OF LIFTLE ROCK, ARK.—The shrinkage 
in security values has not been felt in 
our locality. Our people own little, if any, 
of those stocks, as they look upon the 
railroad stocks as stagnant water which 
cost the original holders nothing, the prop- 
erties upon which the stocks are issued 
being bonded for more than the roads 
cost or would sell for to-day. Therefore 
this shrinkage is nothing more than squeez- 
ing some of the water out. The general 
business has not been affected thereby, 
or no promised or needed improvements 
have been delayed as a consequnce. 

Bank deposits have kept up remarkably 
well, and the issue of commercial paper 
has not been curtailed. The business out- 
look for next year is good. We have 
raised plenty of food in our locality, and 
the high price for cotton and lumber has 
put plenty of money into circulation. In 
a word, Arkansas is all rigth. 


W. S. JONES, CASHIER OF THE MER- 
CHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF VICKS- 
BURG, MISS.—The genera! business of this 
section has not been affeeted by shrinkage 


of price of industrials or other securities. 
I know of no enterprise that has been 
abandoned or delayed thereby. The bank 
deposits are running ahead of Jast year, 
and firms in good credit have no troubie 
to use their paper. The business outlook 
of this section for the coming year is 
very encouraging. 


EDWIN M. McMORRIES, PRESIDENT 
OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


| MERIDIAN, MISS.—The shrinkage in se- 
curity values has not affected us in this 
focality, Bank, deposits. have increased, 


Sf‘any, have been abandoned 


cotton, 
~ ar : get on ac- 
w eld us more 
ever "made in the 
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‘op t 

se and hence our State, with 

the exception of some districts, will enter 

the new year under more favorable and 
prosperous conditions 


Middle Western States 


BY JAMES B. FORGAN, PRESIDENT 
OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO.—Business during 1908 has been 
disappointing in its results both in bank- 
ing and commerce. The prosperity of sev- 
eral years previous has continued in some 
lines, but it has been more exceptional 
than general. A year ago the stiffening 
of rates for money, the increasing demand 
for it, and its growing scarcity were ac- 
cepted as indications that banking for the 
year would prove more than usually prof- 
itable. The result ‘has not, however, made 
good this expectation. As the year ad- 
vanced two causes developed which be- 
came responsible for the unsatisfactory net 
result of the year’s business. These were 
overproduction of securities and over- 
expansion of commercial credit. The mar- 
ket became glutted with indigestible se- 
curities which shrank enormously in value 
to meet the condition of the public stomach, 
which has become somewhat dyspeptic 
from a surfeit of them. 

The effect of the collapse of the security 
market on general business was to cause 
some hesitation on the part of the banks 
to further extend commercial credits and 
a closer investigation by them into’ com- 
mercial conditions. This produced a well- 
defined impression in banking circles that 
during the period of inflation and easy 
money, which we had been having, credit 
had also become too easy. Paper was be- 
ing floated and the proceeds used to en- 
large plants and for fixed property, a 
method of finance which always has and 
always will end in disaster. 

A curb was put upon this tendency and 
credit, especially through commercial paper 
brokers, became very much curtailed, This 
has resulted in some failures and a prob- 
ability of more, causing losses that will so 
encroach on bank profits as to reduce them 
for the year below an average, instead of 
being abnormally high, as they otherwise 
would have been. 

The result of all this has been to pro- 
duce a spirit of conservatism, which is the 
spirit now in control of the situation, and 
my belief is that the tendency to undue ex- 
pansion of credit has been checked before 
a:‘condition was reached that might have 
ended in widespread disaster. The squeez- 
ing of the water out of inflated securi- 
ties and the check put upon unbridled cred- 
it may therefore prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. Capital, or what passed for it, has 
shrunk enormously, and business hus been 
generally curtailed, so that as a whule we 
are not as well off as we thought we were 
a year ago, but anything like a general 
disaster has been averted, general business 
remains good, and failures have been sur- 
prisingly few, considering what has oc- 
curred. 

The crops have been good on the whole, 
the banks through the country are in good 
shape, and while conditions do not war- 
rant the anticipation of any boom, either 
in securities or in general business, during 
1904, but rather point to further curtail- 
ment in volume and possible duliness, there 
is every reason to expect a fair average 
year’s business, and no reason why any 
one should lack courage to push his busi- 
ness who has his affairs well in hand. 


A. E. POTTER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK, CHICAGO. ILL.—The volume of 
business has been materially diminished by 
the recent shrinkage in security values here 
as well as elsewhere. It is quite possible 
that the shrinkage has caused the delay 
or abandonment of enterprises or improve 
ments in this locality, but I am not in a 
position to know of any that 1 could men- 
tion. Deposits in Chicago have not been 
lowered to any perceptibie degree, but 
the issue of commercial papers has been 
curtailed. According to my judgment, the 
business outlook for next year is very 
good, notwithstanding the Presidential 
election. Of course, the shrinkage of se- 
curity values has made every one more 
cautious, which is a good thing in itself. 
Stocks were too high and are much nearer 
their true values now. 


H, A. HAUGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, 
ILL.—The recent shrinkage in security 
values has made everybody more conserva- 
tive and careful. I believe the effect will 
be lasting, and for some time to come 
people will not be inclined to ego into 
securities as they did in the past. 

I do not think that stock operations alone 
should be charged with all curtailing of 
business. The manufacturers have spreud out 
and built to meet the demands of the last 
two years, and find themselves now with 
buildings and machinery on hand which 
the present demand does not keep em- 
loyed. The capacity of the manufactur- 
ing establishments is greater than the de- 
mand. Undoubtedly many prospective 
buildings have been abandoned, but mwre 
on account of labor troubles and the high 

rices of material than directly in conse- 
uence of the shrinkage of values. 

The volume of bank deposits is about 
the same, but the issue of commercial 
papers hag been curtailed. The fact is 
that Chicago banks have carried an unusu- 
al amount of bank reserves for the last 
six months. Taking the situation as I 
find it, I think that business will be slower 
next year, but not necessarily unprvfitable 
or dull. Presidential years are always slow, 
and conditions in those years are hesitat- 
ing. 

BE. A. HAMILL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
CHICAGO, ILL.—In. a general way the 
shrinkage of security values has had no ap- 
preciable effect in this locality beyond hav- 


ing»® tendency of making investors more 
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Merchants are inclined to be more careful 
until they see what is going to be done with 
the undigested securities. The shrinkage of 
security values has undoubtedly caused the 
delay or abandonment of many enterprises 
and improvements in this locality, but I 


cannot tell to what extent. 
The demand for funds has been so great 


one felt inclined to float any large corpora- 
tion or enterprise. The bank balances have 


somewhat decreased owing to the great | 


demand for money, and for the same reason 
the issue of commercial papers has been 
materially curtafled. As to-the prospects 
for next year, I believe that, as prosperity 
seems 
wave and owing to the fact that it will be 
a Presidential year, trade will be restricted 
to some extent. 

J. J. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
CHICAGO, ILL.—This locality has not 
shared the great shrinkage of security 
values that Eastern markets have experi- 
enced. All holders of railroad securities 
and industrials naturally have felt the se- 
rious shrinkage, but industrials are not 
held largely in this locality. Every class 
of securities has shown some depreciation 
in market value, and for that reason there 


is not now any disposition to expand or go | 


into new ventures. We are in a waiting 
mood just at present. The general condi- 
tions of business, however, are good in this 
locality and the collections excellent. The 
volume of business has been lessened to an 
appreciable extent, especially in manu- 


factures. 

A great many improvements and new en- 
terprises have been delayed by the shrink- 
age of values, and some have been aban- 
doned. The amount of deposits has some- 
what decreased, and the issue of commer- 
cial papers has been considerably curtailed. 
As this is an agricultural district, the out- 
look for next year depends greatly upon the 
conditions of the crops. If good crops are 
assured in the Spring, the prospects should 
be good, notwithstanding the coming Presi- 
dential election. 


BY B. AWERKAMP, ASSISTANT CASH- 
IER OF THE RICKER ~ NATIONAL 
BANK, QUINCY, ILL.—The genera! busi- 
ness of our city has not been affected 
in the least by the shrinkage in prices 
of securities. Nor has the shrinkage re- 
tarded new enterprises or improvements 
or lowered bank deposits, although the 
latter have been lowered, but to be used 
for the purposes of paying for merchan- 
dise, &c. Our community is not given to 
speculating in stocks as a general thing. 
A few may have lost some spare change 
in the Steels and other industrials. 

W. S. WAFIELD, PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATE SAVINGS LOAN AND ‘1.UST 
COMPANY, QUINCY, ILL.—The shrinkage 
in security values has affected this locality 
but little. Manufacturing and commercial 
business is good, and equal to last year. 
Needed improvements and enterprises have 
not been abandoned or delayed in this city 
to any extent. Bank deposits have not 

one off, but increased. Next year being 
Presidential year affects business more or 
less, but we feel that with good crops 
in prospect this section will improve as 
usual. 


WILLIAM 8S. ROWE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CIN- 
CINNATI—There is no question that there 
has been a shrinkage in the prices for In- 
dustrial and other securities. This on an 
average amounts from 5 to 8 per cent. of the 
par value of all securities. The effect pro- 
duced by the shrinkage is indirect, but it is 
nevertheless an inopportune time to float 
new securities and push new enterprises. 
There have been quite a number of contem- 
plated improvements in the manufacturing, 


traction, and steam railroad lines which 
have fallen through in consequence. I do 
not think that bank deposits have been 
lowered or commercia) paper curtailed, 
however. 

If the depression continues, such will be 
the result, without doubt. The business 
outlook is better for the next six months 
than it hag been for the past six months. 
There is great wealth all over the West, 
and crops have been good and prices fair. 
Deposits in the South and West will cer- 
tainly increase during the new year. 


J. G. SCHMIDLABH, PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNION SAVINGS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, CINCINNATI-—The 
shrinkage in the price of industrial and 
other securities has produced very little ef- 
fect here, generally speaking. General busi- 
ness has not been affected. and not as yet 
have any promised or needed enterprises 


or improvements been abandoned or de- 
layed. There has possibly been some delay 
in the issuance of securities for one or two 
prognesd enterprises. It can be said that 
ank deposits have been lowered, and the 
issue of commercial paper curtailed some- 
what. The business outlook for the new 
year can indeed be said to be very good. 


GEORGE GUCKENBERGER, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ATLAS NATIONAL 
BANK OF CINCINNATI-—There has not 
been the shrinkage in industrial and other 
securities that the condition of the market 
for the past few months would indicate. 
Take municipal bonds, for instance. The 
change in them has been owing to the 
localities. There is Cleveland, Cincinnati 
was formerly a larger buyer of its bonds. 
Now its 4 per cent. bonds will not sell here 
at all. 

The shrinkage in the Eastern market hag 
had its effect here. The lines of trade 
which have been most affected by the 
shrinkage are the manufacturing and iron. 


I think the latter has felt it most, There 
pp i pg Be ae iapsovements 
affected. @ wage question and the hi 
price of material have been involved. = 

I know of half a dozen big buildings pro- 
posed where the contractors’ bids were 40 
to 100 per cent. above the architects’ esti- 
mates. This caused the enterprises 
abandoned or deferred. 
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asked. There will be a better condition of 
affairs when the water is squeezed out of 


| certain stocks and securities. 


H. R. NEWCOMB, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CITIZENS’ SAVINGS AND TRUST “OM- 


PANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO.—It is a diffi- | 


Guring the past six or nine months that no | CUt matter to trace with any certainty | 


the cause and effects of shrinkages such 
as we have lately experienced. 


constantly recurring. The 
moving too rapidly, the American spirit of 


| speculation running too rampant, and we 
The pres- | 
ent conditions would seem to be simply @ 


overreach in every direction. 
slacking of the pace and a realization 
on the part of the whole country that se 
curities have been boomed up in price 


far beyond their real value. The shrinkage 
in securities values has had a tremendous 


effect in largely curtailing new enterprises | 


and improvements, and aiso has had a se- 


rious effect by way of depressing the gen- | 


eral business of the whole country. 

Bank deposits have unquestionably been 
lower to a considerable extent, especially 
in commercial banks, and the issuing of 
commercial paper has necessarily been 
somewhat restricted owing to the inability 
to borrow money. 

As to the outlook 
business of the coming year. 
that at this time the business outlook does 
not seem to us to be very promising. We 
are not of those who think the country is 
going to rack and ruin, or that there is 
going to be any great financial 
panic, but as the coming year is Presi- 
dential election year the business commu- 
nity will be apt to go a little slow, pend- 
ing the liability to change of administration 
and consequent changes we are liable to 
have by reason of the different views re- 


in our’ vicinity for 


lating to bases of finance, protective tariff, 


&c. 

In our judgment labor conditions 
playing a large part in the business of 
the country at this tirne, especially in 
building and manufacturing interests. The 
hours have been shortened, the price of 
labor advanced until the cost ot construc- 
tion has become so high that 
fear inability to realize remunerative rates 
of interest on new enterprises 


F. W. PRENTISS, PRESIDENT OF THE |; 


HAYDEN-CLINTON NATIONAL BANK, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.—In my opinion general 
business interests have not been affected 
to any marked degree by the shrinkage 
in value of securities. Unquestionably 
some enterprises have been abandoned, ow- 
ing, however, to the unreasonable demands 
of labor rather than from other causes. 

Bank deposits have been siightly lowered, 
but at the present writing bear indications 
of going higher. The amount of com- 
mercial paper in banks has decreased in 
volume perceptibly. 

There is, in my opinion, good reason 
to hope that a readjustment of the cost 
of manufacturing and the carrying on of 
general business resulting from reduction 
in the cost of labor will produce a broad- 
er market and a measurable revival of 
prosperous conditions in 1904. The unmis- 
takable bugbear of a Presidential year will 
act as a measurable restraint, but if no 
rash policies are indorsed conditions ought 
to improve, provided that the terms of 
labor are within the lines of reason. 


DANIEL McCOY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATE BANK OF MICHIGAN, GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH.—General business here is 
very good, and furniture manufacturers 
are expecting the usual amount of sales in 
their January season. It does not appear 
that any promised or needed enterprises 
or improvements have been abandoned or 
delayed through the shrinkage in the se- 
curity market. 

Bank deposits have not fallen off to any 
appreciable extent, and-loans on commer- 
cial paper are plentiful. I look for somewhat 
reduced business in 1904 along moé&t lines, 
owing to the conservatism that has been 
created generally in the minds of the 
people, but this reaction will be a healthy 
one, and not in a way to seriously dis- 
turb business. 

BY J. P. FRENZEL, PRESIDENT OF 
THE INDIANA TRUST COMPANY, INDI- 
ANAPOLIS, IND.—The general shrinkage 
in security values has had the effect on 
the local investor of making him more 
cautious and discrimimating. It has had 
the effect on general business of a signal 
of warning of an Impending change from 
prosperous and liberal conditions to greater 
conservatism. This naturally has result- 
ed in curtailing consumption as well as pro- 
duction. 

Of my own knowledge, I do not know that 
it has had the effect of abandoning prom- 
ised or needed enterprises or improvements, 
but it has certainly not served as a stim- 
ulus to new undertakings. The local bank 
deposits have not been affected to any 
extent, but the volume of purely com- 
mercial paper has grown less. 

In my opinion, the outlook for the future 
is for a healthy conservatism and possibly 

reater caution in mercantile and industrial 
ines. 


JACOB WOOLVERTON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE ST. JOSEPH COUNTY SAVINGS 
BANK, SOUTH BEND, IND.—So far as we 
have notice general business in this local- 
ity bas not been affected by the depre- 
ciation in security values, except, perhaps, 
that there has been a little stiffening up 
in interest rates. But this, we think, is 
only temporary. No needed improvements 
have been delayed... The outiook for the 
coming year is good for the continuation 
of prosperity. ° 

PRESIDENT H. P. UPHAM OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, 
MINN.—Business conditions in the West 
have not been affected by the depression in 
Wall Street. The general business con- 
dition in St. Paul and its tributary terri- 
tory ts fair. The retailers have been care- 
ful buyers and are not overloaded. While 
cause fot complgint. ‘Tee eutlonke tor ment 
cause com nt. e outlog r next 
year’s trade in the West is fair. farm- 
ers as a have money to spend. The 
only bad féature has been the speculation 
in lands, which has been considerable. 

PRESIDENT POWER.OF THE SECOND 
NATIONAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
—The Wall Street depression has not af- 
fected the banks in this city In the least. 
The general business in the city is good 
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depression in Wall Street has been limited 
in this locality, and is hardly worth con- 
The business condition here is 
Souk quite as good as last year. 
The outlook for next year seems to be as 
if not better than the A gpl y 4 
crons last year were 
standard, and this and the craze for farm 
land have somewhat affected business con- 
ditions, Notwithstanding this, collections 
are good and payments are promptly made. 
¥. P. HIXON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF LA CROSSE, 
WIS.—In my opinion there has been no 
direct unfavorable effect due to shrinkage 
in stock values, as the amount of listed 
securities held in this vicinity is very small. 
There has been a falling off in business 
due to other causes, real and sentimental. 
Merchants are not buying freely, and are 
disposed to withhold orders as long as pos- 
sible in many lines, both on account of a 
feeling of uncertainty as to demand and 
a belief that they will be able to buy to 
better advantage later on. 

Bank deposits as a rule are lower than 
m the early months of the year, and there 
has been a corresponding reduction in the 
volume of commercial paper carried by 
banks. 

The contraction of credits will have an 
effect on the launching and development 
of new enterprises, and there 
ing disposition to go slow and economize, 
and less inclination to take risks in spec- 
ulative ventures. Conditions generally are 
very healthy in this section, and although 
the volume of business will probably 
smaller, we anticipate that it wil! be at 


least fairly satisfactory during the coming , 


year. 


AUGUST UIHLEIN, PRESIDENT OF 


THE SECOND WARD SAVINGS BANK, | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Milwaukee business | 


has felt no effect from the shrinkage of 
security values in the East. No improve- 
ments have been delayed in consequence, 
the bank deposits have not been lowered, 
and there has been no curtailment of the 
issue of commercial paper. 


JOHN BERESHEIM, PRESIDENT OF 
THE COUNCIL BLUFFS (IOWA) SAV- 


INGS BANK.—Shrinkage in the value of | 


securities, as reported in financial publi- 
cations, has not affected this locality. 
Business generally is as formerly, except 
that merchants and banks exercise more 
caution. No enterprises or improvements 
of.a legitimate character have been de- 
layed or abandoned. 

Bank deposits generally in this locality 
sre about the same as last year. Loans 
are higher and cash resources lower. There 
has been no curtailment in the issue of 
commercial paper. 

General conditions of business in this 
locality are as usual. Deine. principally, 
an agricultural district, selling earlier or 
later of wheat, oats, barley, corn, &c. 
affects deposits in banks and payment of 
debts. While the shrinkage of industrials 
did not affect this locality directly, it had 
a tendency to make people careful. 

BY T. G. TURNER, CASHIER’ OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COUNCIL 
BLUFFS, IOWA.—There are very few 
shrinkable securities in our vicinity. We 
are an agricultural country and depend- 
ent almost wholly upon the prosperity of 
the farmers, and the past year has been 
fairly good for them. With good average 
crops and high prices he is as well fixed 
as, usual. 

The tight money market in the East and 
at home has delayed some enterprises and 
improvements to a small extent. Bank 
deposits have shrunk about 15 per cent. 
I think some of our iobbing houses have 
been obliged to issue more commercial 
paper than usual on account of the strin- 


gency here. 


Cc. H. HUTTIG, PRESIDENT OF THE 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 8T. LOUIS, 
MO.—The decline in the market value of 


servative. The losses were more in the 
way of shrinkage in paper profits, 
have not perceptibly affected general busi- 
ness. Naturally there has been a 
tailment of new enterprises, and in this 


manner only has the decline in securities 


affected general conditions in this part of 


the country. 
A succession of good crops covering a 


period of the past six or seven years in | 


the territory tributary to St. Louis has 
created new wealth to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. The farming communities have 
turned from the debtor class to the cred- 
itor. Never before have country banks 
had such large deposits, and to my view of 
thinking the Southwest should continue 
to have prosperity in the same degree, or 
nearly so, as we have said. Deposits of 
the banks in the Clearing House in this city 
are $8,000,000 more than they were last 
year. 

The issuance of commercial paper has not 
been curtailed, and all legitimate and rea- 
sonable demands of merchants have been 
complied with in the loan department. 


{cannot even 


HENRY ©. FLOWER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FIDELITY TRUST 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—The shrinkage in se- 
curity values has not affected this com- 
munity to any great extent, unless it be 
that it has deterred investors from pur- 
chasing any additional securities. 


(n“industrial securities, especially in those 
floated in the East. { do not think that 
any promised or needed improvenients or 
enterprises have been abandoned in conse- 
quence of the Wall Street slump. 

Banking deposits have gone off to a 
considerable extent in this city, but the 
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W. 8s. Woops, ENT OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Business in Kansas 
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L. C. BURNES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF ST. JOSEPH, 
MO.—I cannot notice any effect from the 
shrinkage of stock market values other 
than the individual loss that has been 
sustained by those who have speculated in 
the market. Business in general has not 
been affected to any extent, nor do I know 
of any enterprise or investment that was 
meritorious that has been abandoned or de- 
Jayed thereby. However, on account of the 
diminished bank deposits there has been a 
disposition to contract business by bein 
more careful in extending credit, whic 


ts, in my opinion, a proper and conserva- 
tive thing to do in view of existing con- 


ditions. 
The outlook for business for the new 


ear is very encouraging. . The only ele- 
toont that may have a retarding effect 
is the Presidential election. 


c. L. BROKAW, CASHIER OF THE 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
KANSAS CITY, KAN.—We doubt if the 
shrinkage in security values has of it- 
self affected Kansas, éxcept as it may 
have produced a general distrust, resulting, 
possibly, to some extent in liquidations 
and caution as to new ventures. Locally, 
however, we think almost every new en- 
terprise planned or projected six months 
ago is progressing, and will be completed. 

Bank deposits have fallen off about 20 
per cent. Commercial paper, of necessity, 
has been ctrtailed somewhat, and the rate 
is about 1 per cent. higher. 

The business outlook in this vicinity for 


the new year ts fairly . You know 
we suffered from a te le flood, taking 
out fourteen or fifteen bridges and dam- 
aging a great deal of pro y in the lower 
rt of-our city and along the Kaw 
alley for 100 miles in Kansas. This en- 
tails the expenditure of hundreds of thous- 
ands, possibly two or three millions, of dol- 
lars, which of itself wi ea de- 
mand for labor at fair wages for some 
time to come. Otherwise, the outlook must 
of necessity ~ somewhat on the 
situation, which up to the present ane 2 


. fair, with a large acreage of wheat 


planted, 
Generally speaking, we think industrial 
conditions in the with issues 
ef practically worthless stocks, ve had 
and will have a deterrent effect on all 
legitimate enterprises for some time to 
come, possibly until after the Presidential 
election. We believe In the publicity cure, 
all corpor- 
compe! as 
banks, and that the ment of Com- 
merce shculd make lent examination 
to preve their correctness. ° 


P. I. BONEBRAKE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
TOPEKA, KAN.—We have a large shrink- 
age in values in Kansas, not because of 


| the shrinkage of the value of securities, 


as we are an agricultural State, but on 
account of shrinkage of values of live 


stock. The shrinkage will equal 20 per 
General business is affected there- 
by, farmers reducing their herds and mer- 
chants ordering less goods. Public utilities 
are not affected, as they are now ahead 
of the demand of the country; we have 
all the railroads we need, but need better 
service. - 

Bank deposits have shrunk in the last 
hundred days not more than 5 per cent. 
Our crop of wheat this year will be about 
ninety millions of bushels, and if we had 
been able to market our wheat on time 
our bank deposits would have increased. 
Many theusands of bushels of wheat are 
piled on’ the ground beside the railroad 
tracks awaiti transportation. 

The outlook for 1904 is not as encourag- 
Was a year ago, largely occa- 
sioned, as 1 said, because of the depreci- 
ation in farm and field products, 

The country west of the Mississippi River 
be abundantly able to take care of 
itself, unless there.is a general] disturbance 
in the money centres of the East. 

The ol] and natural gas productions of 
Kansas are getting to be as phenomenal as 
the wheat production. Already fourteen 
hundred wells are producing, and 200 more 
per month are going in. 

The country is to be congratulated that 
the “promoters are out of business”’ and 
that stocks of all kinds are getting on a 
basis of true value. 

WILLIAM MacFERRAN, CASHIER OF 
THE STATE SAVINGS BANK OF TO- 
PEKA, KAN.—It is true the West has 
lots of money, and besides has paid many 
of its debts, yet we have not enough 
money to develop our resources. Hence the 
withdrawal from our State of Eastern 
lenders during the last ninety days has 
made a great demand upon our available 
funds, and more than we can take care 
of so suddenly. 

Then again we must keep such good re- 
serves until the Eastern financial insti- 
tutions get on a firm basis again that we 
let go as much money as 
we should like to. 

The rates here have gone up 1 and 2 
per cent., and all on account of Eastern 
funds now a employment at home 
at higher rates than they can command 
out here. The “ readjustment” affects us 


; all, you see, 


J. R. MULVANE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BANK OF TOPEKA, KAN.—Our business 
in Kansas has been more affected by the 


| inability of the railroads to carry our 
| 


exuberant crops to market than by any 
possible effect of the depreciation of stocks. 
Our people are very small holders of stocks 
foreign to the Staté; hence their loss could 
orly be sympathetic. The inability of the 
railroads to promptly carry the produce 
has materially the loans of the 
banks of the State. this a part must 
be attributed to want of transportation fa- 
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Cc. W. LYMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
OMAHA, NEB.—Business generally in this 


for what decrease there may be, although 
so far as L know these securities were 
not much traded in hereabouts, and there- 
fore such shrinkage as there is is some- 
what sympathetic, as our crops and prices 


are good. 

A good deal of building was delayed and 
abandoned during the past year, but that 
was by reason of labor difficulties. Con- 
sidering the Winter season, building is 
very active here now. 

Bank deposits have increased fairly dur- 
ing the year. I should say the amount 
of outstanding commercial paper would be 
about the same as a year ago, resultin 
in a stronger reserve in the hands o 
banks. 

The business outlook for the coming year 
is good provided confidence be not dis 
turbed by fimancial disaster in other parts 
of the country. We are a farming and 
live stock State, and our farmers mostly 
have credits, not debts. Of course we 
have, with all parts of the country, the 
theoretical condition of a Presidential elec- 
tion to face during the coming year. 


Cc. F. McGREW, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, OMA- 
HA, NEB.—There is-no evidence at hand 
to show that the shrinkage of industrial 
and other securities during the past year 
has had any direct or indirect effect upon 
the business in the West generally, or at 
least that portion of tt of which Omaha 
might be considered the financial centre. 
No promised or needed enterprises or im- 
provements have been abandoned or de- 
layed by reason thereof. So far as we 
know or can ascertain, along the lines 
connected wi(h our business comparatively 
little speculative stock has been handled 
by the people of the West, at least with 
a single exception. One of the large in- 
dustrial enterprises, whose formation was 
paren largety by Omaha and Denver cap- 
ital, has many shareholders in this vi- 
cinity, but_as a rule their stock was paid 


for out of the surplus funds, and the holders 
nee faith in the future, have kept their 


ings. 

Bank deposits are but little if any lower 
compared with the same season one year 
ago. In fact, they are probably a trifle 
higher, although the reserves may be some- 
what less in percentage, but larger in 
quantity. 

Prices of grain, cattle, and other farm 
products have depreciated, and as a re- 
sult farmers have been slow to sell; but 
everything indicates that within from three 
to six months the banks in the Western 
agricultural regions will have larger de- 
posits than they have ever had. 

The business outlook in the immediate 
wT has not been brighter for a num- 
ber of years. Labor troubles seem to 
have been satisfactorily adjusted, and a 
greater amount of building is going on 
without friction between t contractors 
and employes than has ever been known 
at this season of the year. 

I had occasion to say to one of your 
city papers months since that th 
West was abundantly able to take care 
of itself, and if no complications or nic 
were caused by the shrinkage of stock se- 
curities in the East that all would be well 
and I have no reason to change my min 
at the present time, 


HERMAN KOUNTZE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA, 
NEB.—Our community is not one that deals 
largely in New York Stock Exchange se- 
curities, hence is not largely affected by 
the decline. However, I think the close 
condition of money in the East has to some 
extent affected business, but not alarmingly 
so. I think some of the expected en- 
terprises have been delayed. 

So far as I know, bank deposits here 
have been somewhat affected, but I think 
not seriously so. 1 think our largér com- 
mercial institutions are generally in a pros- 
perous condition, and i believe are not 
putting out their paper to an unwarranted 
amount. The prospects for the coming 
year are not discouraging. 

R. F. SHERMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MINNEHAHA NATIONAL BANK, SIOUX 
FALLS, 8. D.—The shrinkage in stock 
values in the East has affected this sec- 
tion more than many might believe. The 
Morgan ship deal and the Schwab Steel af- 
fair have caused an uneasy feeling through 
the minds of the people practically all 
over the country, and this always leads to 
a withdrawal of money from the banks, 
from the largest down to the very small- 
ést. While we have good crops and good 
prices for everything that the farmer: has 
to sell in this country, the money market 
is very close at this time. 

8. R. DENNIS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SIOUX FALLS SAVINGS BANK, SIOUX 
FALLS, 8. D.—The shrinkage in stocks 
cuts very little figure in this dountry, as 
our people are agricultural and not spec- 
vlators in stocks, The shrinkage in the 
price of farm products during the last 
ninety days has materially curtailed busi- 
ness. I think that bank deposits have 
shrunk, as & rule. from 10 to 20 per cen 

re 


Th a@ very great demand for money 
with banks have practically 
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us, and the ve 
considerable of this 
unso! 


have come before 
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age in prices. 

v. W. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FARGO, N. 
D.—General business has been affected 
to some extent by the shrinkage in se- 


and some needed im, 
wee tare Sean in consequence. 
Not paper has been put 
outiook for t coming year 


out. 
is good, but not so good as for the past 
two years. 


Far Western States 


J. 8 DUTTON, ASSISTANT CASHIER 
OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
BUTTE, MONT.—The shrinkage in security 
values has affected the financial standing 
of a number of individuals, but so far as 
we know no business enterprise has been 
directly affected thereby, nor have any 


needed improvements been abandoned or 
delayed on that account. 

Bank deposits have increased during the 
year, and the banks are not only taking 
care of local commercial paper, but, in 
some instances, are discounting paper of 

ern concerns. 

The business outlook for the comin 
— in this locality is good, unless atf- 
ected by conditions, of which we are some- 
what apprehensive. 


BY J. M. ELLIOTT, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES, CAL.—The shrinkage in secur- 
ity values of New York has affected the 
general business here to a slight extent, 
and some promised and much-needed enter- 
prises have been delayed somewhat there- 
by. I do not know of any cases in which 
improvements have been abandoned. 

Bank deposits have not béen lowered, 
but undoubtedly have increased less than 
they otherwise would, as, judging from the 
influx of strangers and the increase of 
the population of this city, the deposits, 
instead of only increasing moderately, 
should have increased very materially. 

Commercial paper is little used here, the 
customers of the bank generally borrow- 
ing direct. ‘The financial institutions here 
have generally been able to care for thelr 
customers, notwithstanding the fact that 
the amount of money withdrawn from cir- 
culation for taxes has been considerable. 

The business outiook in this vicinity is 
good, and the effect of the shrinkage, as 
outlined above, seems to be disappearing. 


BY W. W. GARTHWAITE, CASHIER 
OF THE OAKLAND (CAL.) BANK FOR 
SAVINGS.—We have felt no direct effect 
in Oakland from the shrinkage of securities 
in New York, although general business 
may have suffered somewhat. No promised 


or needed improvements have been delayed 
bank deposits have not been lowered, an 

the issue of commercial paper has been 
but slightly curtailed. 

The business outlook is good on a slight- 
ly modified scale. In general it may be 
said that the shrinkage in values has 
affected money rates and also the money 
supply; this and the feel of uncertain- 
ty and timidity which has been noticeable 
here as well as elsewhere have produced 
a tendency to caution on the part of the 
banks in loaning and has affected business 
slightly, not to exceed-5 per cent. decrease, 


BY FRANK MILLER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF D. O. MILLS 


& CO., SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Eastern 
business matters do not seem to affect the 
Sacramento Valley, and the outlook for 
1904 is excellent. 


ALFRED COOLIDGE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
SPOKANE, WASH.—The amount of se- 
curities that have declined in value held 
in this locality is very small, and we 
have scarcely felt any effects f 
shrinkage in value. . oe 

General business has been very good, 
and not to any appreciable extent have 
we felt the depression. 

I doubt if any contemplated improvement 

been abandoned or delayed. Bank de- 
posits have held up well, and local com- 
-mercial paper has not been curtailed. To 
the contrary, merchants have expanded 
their business and increased their obliga- 
ttons with banks. Our tributary mines, 
farming, and stock interests have had a 
prosperous year. The only effect we have 
felt is in markets for our lumber that we 
ship to the Middle West. Orders from that 
source have diminished, We look for a 
prosperous coming year. 

J. P. M. RICHARDS, PRE®|DENT OF 
THE SPOKANE AND EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY, SPOKANE, WASH.—There has 
been a perceptible effect on the business 
of this locality, due to the depreciation of 
securities, but it has not been serious. Un- 
doubtedly some railroad improvements have 
been delayed im consequence of the de- 
cline. Bank deposits have been lowered 
slightly, say one-half of 1 per cent. There 
has been also some curtailment of the is- 
sue of commercial paper. The outlook for 
the coming year is good. 


ARTHUR F. ALBERTSON, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE, TACOMA, WASH.—The 
City of Tacoma, from a financial stand- 
point, does not seer to be affected by 
the shrinkage in security values. There 
have been some improvements and enter- 
prises which have been delayed, failure 
to sell securities being an excuse. Bank 
deposits do not seem to be affected to any 
extent, and commercial paper has in no 
way been declined. 

e lumber business, which is one of our 
mest important industries, is somewhat 
quiet through lack of Eastern orders, and 
the wheat shipments have fallen consider- 
ably through shortage of crop. We an- 
ticipate quieter times until labor troubles 
aro adjusted. 


N. H. LATIMER, MANAGER OF DEX- 
TER, HORTON & CO., BANKERS, SEAT- 
TLE, WASH.—We are enjoying prosperity, 
and a very healthy condition of affairs 
financially prevails. The shrinkage of se- 
curity values East nas, of course, reflected 
its effects to some extent, and has been 
more felt in the lumber and shingle in- 
dustries than in any other as yet. It has 
also prevented the carrying out of some 
few enterprises by reason of the anticipated 
effects later on, and has also prevented 
several manufacturing enterprises develop- 
ing, which had made a good start some 
few months ago, 

Bank deposits merally have shown a 
slight shrinkage, but not such as to make 
itself seriously felt as yet. The future 
looks very encou @, and with the ex- 
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METAL MINING IN THE UNITED STATES 


WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES BY 
F. HOBART, Associate Editor of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


The prediction ventured upon in these 
columns a year ago with regard to the future 
of metal mining in the United States have 
all been’ measurably fulfifled—though the 
end of our “boom” period has come. This 
end was, of course, foreseen by al! ob- 


' 


courts. The fight this year came to a 
crisis in Novembtr with the attempt of the 
Amalgamated Company to coerce State leg- 


| islation by shutting down its mines and 


servers; it was sure to come, but the dif- | 
ficulty in the case was to fix the precise | 
time. The later months of 1903 witnessed | 


the subsidence of the abnormal activity 


which marked its predecessor. Not that 


prosperity is at an end, by any means, but 


the time of inflation is past, and the metal 
miner and smelter, like every one else, must 

} way production in Montana must be un- 
| certain, to the great detriment of the State 


accept the inevitable and take what is left, 
with the determination to make the best of 
it. 


. . j 
The miner can hardly complain with any | 
| record of 1903 has been a good one. Ari- 


degree of fairness He has had two or 
three years in which he has made money, 


nd had a chance to lay up a surplus for the | 
future. In individual cases he has done s0; 
the further development of older producers 


in many more he has followed the example 
of the rest of the world, and spent his 
profits as he made them. The general 
tendency of the miner is to believe that a 
boom will last forever; just as, tn times of 
depression we can see no hope ahead. His- 


tory repeats itself, in mining as elsewhere, | 


but few recognize the fact when history 
is in the process of making “ What is, 
has been; what will be is no more than a 
forgotten year striking backward.’" So 


works, and thus depriving thousands of 
men of employment. This action succeeded, 
to a certain extent, but the Heinze party is 
alert and active, and is doubtless ready 
with new moves in the courts. No litiga- 
tion so extended, complicated, and costly 
has ever been known in the history of min- 
ingt Until it is settled or ended in some 


and its people, 
In other copper-producing districts the 


zona, in spite of some labor troubles and 
other drawbacks, has made substantial 
progress in the opening of new mines and 


The old Lake Superior region has shown 
an increased production of copper, the re- 
sult, in large part, of work begun three 
years ago. Outside of these leading dis- 
tricts there has been good work done in 
several States, notably in Tennessee and 
Utah. It is evident that our position, as 


| producer of 55 or 60 per cent. of the world’s 


|} supply of copper 


said Kipling’s wise oid serpent; but few men : 


recognize ‘the truth of the saying until too 
late. 

The decadence of our boom came rather 
too late in the year to affect the production 
of metals to any great extent. It has not 
gone far cnough yet, in all probability, to 
bring about a recurrence Of any such condi- 
tions as we saw in 1893 and the succeeding 
years. There Is stlit plenty of work to do 
and plenty of money to pay for it If 1004 
proves to be a year of moderate prices 
there will still be work enough to do to 
maintain norma: prices for tne metals of 
economic value which enter Into construc- 
tion work. 

Upon the whole the metal miners of the 
United States have had a year of general 
prosperity, and enter upon 1904 with pros- 
pects by no means entirely discouraging. 

The mining of the precious metals has 
gone on, for the most part, with unabated 
vigor. Colorade, the most important gold 
producer, has suffered from the labor 
troubles at Cripple Creek and Telluride, 
which served to diminish the output, es- 
pecially in the Cripple Creek district. Both 
mines and reduction works were hampered 
by strikes in that district, and the situation 
is still a threatening one. Combined with 
the scarcity of fuel, caused by the miners’ 
strike in the coal districts of the State, 
these troubles have caused the first reduc- 
tion in output reported for several years. 
In California production was somewhat re- 
stricted by long continued drought, stop- 
ping the operation of many small mines, 
on account of the lack of water. In the 
other gold mining States, however, work 
has been prosecuted actively, and with good 
results. In New Mexico the recent discov- 
ery of rich placers in the Sierra de los Ca- 
bellos promises to be one of the most im- 
portant new developments of recent years. 

In the far north the gold-bearing area has 
been again enlarged by new explorations. 
The Nome district has passed its first pe- 
riod of heavy output, and is settling down 
into a steady producer of the yellow metal, 
as*improved methods are adopted and the 
scale of. working extended. Prospectors 
along the Alaskan. coast have met with 
only fair success, but in the Seward Pen- 
insula and the American Yukon so many 
new discoveries have been made that a 
large supply of gold from Alaska seems as- 
sured for many years to come. 

An important feature of work in Alaska 
has been the finding of tin deposits which 
promise to develop into mines in the future 
—the first tin mines in the United States. 
A wide field for exploration is opened there. 

Gold production throughout the world has 
been inaintained in 1903 at about the level 
of the preceding year. Australia makes an 
excellent showing, chiefly on account of 
the new mines of Western Australia. South 
Africa is still far below the point reached 
before the Boer war, and still waits for a 
solution of the labor question. Until a 
new supply of laborers is secured not much 
improvement can be expected. 

Silver production continues on a nearly 
even level. Not much change can be ex- 
pected in its production, as it is now essen- 
tially a by-product, mined and saved in 
connection with copper and lead chiefly. 
The position of this metal has, however, 
improved very much-during 1903. At the 
opening of the year prices were very poor, 
and at nearly the lowest point ever re- 
corded. The great improvement in the In- 
dian position, some renewal of demand 
from China, and buying for the new Phil- 
ippine coinage united in bringing about bet- 
ter conditions, however, and December 
shows sales at fully 25 per cent. above the 
low point of last January. 

Next to the precious metals, and perhaps 
more important—at least quite as important 
—in an economic sense, are the metals of 
construction. Iron, the chief of these, is 
considered elsewhere, leaving copper, tin, 
and zine within the scope of this article. 

Copper production has shown an increase 


in this country, notwithstanding the con- 


j 


, is to be maintained. 

New supplies are coming, however, from 
Mexico and Canada. In Mexico the de- 
velopment of the Cananea ore deposits is 
beginning at last to be conducted on rea- 
sonable and scientific Hines, and their great 
value will be proved in the future. At the 
Nacozari mine and elsewhere good work 
has been done. In Canada the great low- 
grade deposits of the Boundary district in 
British Columbia are being exploited in ac- 
cordance with the best metallurgical prac- 
tice. All this work is being carried on with 
American capital, and the copper produced 
comes to the United States to be refined 
and marketed. 

In the copper market rne struggle for con- 
trol still goes on, and is still undecided. 
The old tactics of depressing the price to 
weaken the independent interests have been 
tried, but without success. The market in 
1903 showed some interesting variations. 
Early in the year the great consumptive 
demand carried up prices from the low 
point at which they opened in January, the 
maximum being reached in May and June. 
From that time until the close of the year 
there was a recession in values, in part 
due to a degree of sympathy with the fall- 
ing stock markets; and in part also to free 
offerings of metal by sellers. ; 

Nearly at the close of the year European 
manufacturers, who had previously been 
light buyers, came in and took large quan- 
tities, saving the market from a further 


decline. These foreign purchasers have ev- 
idently concluded that copper is not going 
to be much cheaper, and are wisely replen- 
ishing their stocks. Moreover, business in 
England and Germany is improving ‘and’ is 
in better condition than it was a year ago, 
so that actual demand will probably re- 
quire larger exports during the coming 
year, 

Consumption of copper in this country 
Was enormous during the first half of the 
year, and so continued nearly up to its 
close. It fell off measurably during the clos- 
ing months, but is still on a very large 
scale. Whether the new year will see a 
further decline is still to be determined. 
The number of large enterprises in prog- 
ress, however, hardly indicates a dull year. 
Thus, to take New York alone, the equip- 
ment of the rapid transit lines and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels will require 
large quantities of copper, to say nothing 
of the probable application of electric power 
to several of. our suburban lines. The, list 
could be largely extended. 

The statistical position of the metal-has 
been stro throughout. There has been no 
accumulation of stocks at any time. In 
fact, for a considerable period refiners 
found it difficult to make deliveries as fast 
as they were required. Even at the close 
of the year the stocks are not beyond the 
normal quamity which must always be 
earried. . 

The Amalgamated Company has not in- 
creased its holdings in companies in the 
United States to any considerable extent. 
It is reported, however, that it has se- 
cured control of the Cananea mines in 
Mexico, operated by the the Greene Con- 
solidated Company, which will give the 
company a considerable increase in ifs cop- 
per sales. far, an advance has been se- 
cured, but the company is still far from at- 
taining the absolute contro! of the indus- 
oy, at which its promoters have aimed. 

he zine industry has flourished during 
the year, high prices and steady demand 
having favored the miners and smelters 
of the metal. The miners have probably 
made most of these favorable conditions. 
The industry is not controlled by combina- 
tions, and still offers a market for 
ores, of which full advantage has been 
taken. Miners, especially in the well- 
known Joplin distriet, have had high prices 
for their product through the entire year 
and havé no cause to complain, 

The lead industry has prospered, with 
a steady demand and good . Further 
progress has been made in consolida- 
tion of the industry, which is now largely 
under the control of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company and its allied inter- 
ests. Almost the cay independent produc- 
ers now are the ners of the Missouri 
soft lead district; and they are content to 
follow the lead*of the ceeaes, interest 
as. | as prices are tained. More- 
over, t consolidations have brough to- 

er some large consumers, so that both 
consuming 
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brief space to trace the progress of the 
numerous lawsuits pending In the Montane 
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with monotonous rapidity and regularity. 
British finance has become neurotic. The 
disease is natural enough after the wear 
and tear of the last few years, exhausting 
enough to impair the vitality of the most 
robust nervous system; and there it is, with 
the result that financial opinion in London 
exaggerates everything, especially the un- 
- favorable factors in the sttpation, and its 
prevalent mood is one of depression, com- 
plicated by unreasonable irritability. 

It abuses everything and everybody be- 
cause of the uncomfortable position in 
which it finds itself—municipal extrava- 
gance, apathy on the part of the investing 
public, sensationalism of the half-penny 
press—and generally forgets to fit the cap 
on to its own head, where it ought properly 
to rest. For the disease which is giving 
London so many feverish hours its directly 
due to national and individual extrava- 
gance. The lavish rate of national expendi- 
ture has wasted millions on wars, arma- 
ments, and expansion; these matters are 
matters of policy, and the policy which en- 
tails them waz entered into by an adminis- 
tration which had the hearty support of the 
moneyed classes and was markedly sus- 
ceptible to their influence. British finan- 
cial circles. if they had had the sense to 
see the straits to which British national 
finance was tending to bring the City, could 
have checked the evil long ago. 

As for individual extravagance, it need 
not be said that the pace in these matters 
is set by the rich. Ostentation and vul- 
garity have been popularized by s0- 
called smart circles and followed at a re- 
spectful distance by the pinchbeck profu- 
sion of the suburbs. 

The tendency to outrun the constable, 
both natiorally and individually, has re- 
sulted in a state of things which, though 
easily cured by a revulsion to national 
and Individual common sense, involves a 
bighiy unpleasant experience while the 
necessary lessons are being learned. To the 
City it means a period in which dozens of 
berrowers, whose security has always been 
regarded as excellent, have loang to issue or 
stock to sell, and yet simply because the 
City itself is already overloaded with ex- 
cellent securities that it cannot realize on, 
and the public, owing to high taxation and 
individual extravagance, has little or no 
money to invest, the very profitable and 
pleasant transactions that would have been 
involved by providing the borrowers with 
their requirements have to be postponed in- 
definitely. 

In the early Autumn the impossibility of 
placing loans became painfully apparent 
that the firms which were accustomed to 
underwrite them found themselves com- 
pelled to announce that no underwriting 
operations could be undertaken for the 
present. This period of financial inertia— 
during which London practically put up its 
shutters as a loan issuer—lasted during 
some months, after which the public, at- 
tracted by the low level of prices, gave 
signs of beginning to make a few purchases, 
whereupon the underwriters reopened their 
books, though with some reluctance and 
exaggerated caution. For instance, Johan- 
nesburg—the “ gold reef city "—wanted a 4 
per cent loan of thrée millicns sterling, and 
all it was allowed to borrow was one million 
and a half. 

It is not to be wondered at if the British 

~ financial world, finding itself thus obliged 
to cal] a halt and take a most unenjoyable 
holiday, began to consider its position in a 
somewhat pessimistic spirit. The whole 
trend of events was so unexpected; the 
war was over and there was no recovery; 
it did not seem to be according to pro- 
gramme. What London forgot, of course, 
was the fact that the war had been got 
through largely on borrowed funds and 
without any apparent strain. Now, no na- 
tion can spend 250 millions sterling on a 
non-productive enterprise without feeling 
the strain some time. Having avoided it 
during the war, London is feeling it now, 
and feeling it, in fact, so little that it 
really has every reason to congratulate it- 
self on having got through this great crisis 
so well. Instead of which, just because the 
strain came at a time when it was not ex- 
pected, London is very sorry for fttself and 
wondering what ever can be the matter. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of 
this pessimistic introspection was presented 
by the inaugural address delivered to the 
Lonéon Institute of Bankers at the begin- 
ning of its Winter session by J. Herbert 

* Tritton, President of the institute, a banker 
of recognized authority. Mr. Tritton allud- 
ed caustically to the fact that at the end of 
last year the London market found it neces- 
sary to borrow considerably over £21,000,000 
from the Bank of England, and remarked 
that this necessity had been ‘ looked upon 
as a scandal by our foreign critics and 
rivals.” He went on to urge that the out- 
side banks ought to undertake the forma- 
tion of a gold reserve of their own; £15,- 
000,000 was the amount of this reserve that 
he seemed to contemplate, and he proposed 
that it shculd be purchased by means of 
the issue by the banks of 8 per cent. prefer- 

, ence stock. The scheme was scouted as im- 
practicable, and a discussion of its merits 
4s no part of my present purpose. I enly 

tion it as showing the extent of. the 
hings to London financ 


‘has subjected Itscif under the stress of its 


enforced idleness, . 

With this sort of self-criticism appearing 
in the centre of finance, and with England's 
most prominent politician engaged in a 
Propaganda which bases its so-catled argu- 
ments on the assertion that British trade 
is doomed and that the Brtish Empire will 
fall to pieces unless his remedies are adopt- 
ed, it is strange that British credit has 
maintained itself as well as it has through- 
cut the year. 

The actual course of the money market, 
so far as rates are concerned, was normal, 
easing off in the Summer and hardening in 
the Autumn. It is true that the hardening 
process began rather earlier than usual, 
with a rise in the bank rate at the begin- 
ning of September; but this early move was 
necessitated not by normal demands, but 
by a demand for gold on German account, 
caused by the rather artificial arrange- 
ments of German domestic finance. After 
that came the usual movements which Lon- 
don expects in the Autumn, a heavy export 
of sovereigns to Egypt to finance the cot- 
ton crop, and shipments of gold to the 
United States. These, however, were made 
with discrimination and without materially 
affecting the Bank of England's stock of 
gold, though a little bar gold was sold by 
the bank to American buyers at 78s. 14d. 
per ounce, a full 2d. above the mint price 
tm England. - 

It had been anticipated that besides these 
demands large exports of sovereigns to the 
Argentine Republic would be made, but this 
movement was checked by purchases of se- 
curities in London for Buenos Ayres, and 
on the whole it may be said that the money 
market got through the Autumn a good 
deal more comfortably than it had expected. 
Its business has been quiet and uneventful, 
apart from repeated issues of Treasury 
bills, which the Government has been 
obliged to make, revenue being always 
sluggish until the last quarter of the finan- 
cial year, and being more so than usual in 
1908, owing to quietness of business on the 
Stock Exchange and the diminished buying 
powers of the people, chiefly caused by high 
taxation. The amount of floating debt in 
the form of Treasury bills now outstanding 
foots up to.nearly thirty millions sterling, 
as compared with ar average of seven to 
eight millions in the days before the South 
African war. , 


The London Stock Exchange has had a 


terribly bad year. The public has ab- 
stained almost entirely from speculation, 
and investment business was very limited 
when compared with normal years. As it 
is safe to assume that about nine-tenths 
of the average business of the “‘ house” 
consists in speculative transactions, the al- 
most. complete cessation of this kind of 
financial activity has meant hard times for 
brokers and jobbers, the hardness of which 
it is difficult to overgstimate. And the 
straitened resources of the Stock Exchange 
were straitened still further by the fall in 
prices which was continuous for so long a 
period of this dreary spell of inactivity, 
For professional operators, ever hoping that 
the public would come in to buy very short- 
ly, kept adding to their holdings of securi- 
ties—holdings which they pawned on margin 
with the banks; and the continued fall in 
the value of these holdings made ever-fresh 
additions to the margin necessary, and 
often compelled forced sales on most unwil- 
ling markets. 

A notable example of this process was 
presented’ by consols, which have been de- 
scribe? as “cheap” and a “good pura~ 
chase " ever since the end of the war, when 
they touched 98. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember the troubles of a big firm of dealers, 
to whom, it is said, the necessity for cur- 
tailing commitments was represented 
strongly by its bank, caused the forced 
sale of huge biocks of consols, and a fall in 
their price to 86%. The financial press, 
which has exaggerated in its jeremiads the 
hysterical pessimism of the City, made 
much of the fact—or fiction—that this 
price constituted a thirty years’ record, 
leaving out of the calculation the fact that 
interest on corsols had been reduced to 214 
per cent. On the old 3 per cent. basis 87 
would be equivalent to a price well over 
par, so the absurdity of the calculation is 
manifest enough, and shows how deeply the 
City has been penetrated by exaggerated 
views of the evils of the situation. 

The fall, however, was uncomfortable 
enough, for the banks have always, in re- 
cent years, taken credit for their consols in 
their balance sheets at 90, so that the like- 
lihood of drastic “ writing down” out of 
profits became only too apparent to bank 
shareholders. Nevertheless this collapse 
was the turning point, for it attracted the 
attention of the outside public to the com- 
paratively low level to which the prices of 
first-class securities had fallen, and an op- 
portune interview accorded by Lord Roth- 
schild, in which he expressed his convic- 
tion that the moment was a good one for 
buying, caused a distinct development of 
small purchasing by genuine investors, re- 
lieving the market materially and causing 
a healthy recovery in the price, 

While dealing with British Government 
stocks, I may mention the appearance of 
the Transy2al guaranteed loan, which was 
another of the year’s disappointments. Its 
issue last May was the occasion for an un- 
precedéented rush of subscriptions, which 
gave the appearance of a large amount of 
money waiting for investment. In fact, 
these subscriptions were nearly all specula- 


tive, and only showed how many people 
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gold shipments and still greater straitening 
of London's resources. 

British railway stocks have also suffered 
from severe depression. For the first time 
for many years «raffic receipts in the latter 
half of 19038 show an aggregate falling off. 
It was natural enough with wretched weath- 
er throughout the year, a miserably bad 
harvest, and a severe shortage in cotton 
which made the staple industry of Lanca- 
shire work at half speed for many months; 


shares, 

The only department which has shown 
anything like buoyancy was the market for 
South American—especially Argentine—Gov- 
ernment and railway issues, which have 
been in strong demand at rising prices, 
prospects in this part of the world being 
considered decidedly favorable. 

As for the future, there are already indl- 
cations of improvement. The small in- 
vestor has shown his face in markets after 
a long absence, and a course of economy, 
national and individual, would mend the 
situation with miraculous rapidity. It only 
remains to be seen whether this lesson has 


yet been learned. 
ERNEST BRAIN. 


SCARCITY OF COTTON SUPPLY 
CAUSED WORLD-WIDE CONCERN 


MANY MILLS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE WATER 
HAD TO SHUT DOWN. 


Marked Falling Off in Exports of Cotton Goods to China—Large 
Increase in Sprindies in the South. 


Written for THE NEW YORK TIME? 


By ROBERT F. r’DOUGALL, President of the New York Cotton Exchange. 


The cotton market for 1903 has been one { not been any prolonged drought, nor any 


of very violent fluctuations, marked by an 
enormous volume of business and with a 
steady rise of values. The crop of 1902-08 
was estimated by the trade generally as 
likely to be above 11,000,000, but the final 
outturn proved to be only 10,780,000, about 
880,000 more than the Agricultural Bureau 
estimate (10,400,000) made in the early part 
of December. 

This crop, grown on an acreage of 27,878,- 
000, compared with the crop of 11,256,000 in 
1898-99, grown on an acreage of 24,967,000, 
amounted to a crop failure—an increase in 
area planted of nearly 3,000,000 acres and 
a falling off in production of about 500,000 
bales. After the two large crops of 1897-08 
—11,216,000, and 1898-99—11,256,000, the four 
succeeding crops amounted to 9,422,000 for 
1899-1900; 10,399,000 for 1900-1901; 10,701,000 
for 1901-1902; 10,780,000 for 1902-1903. 

During the period of relatively small 
crops the consumption of the world stead- 
ily increased, as shown in this table: 


WORLD'S CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 
Al] growths, bales of 500 Ibs. 


Average for 6 years (1890-1896). ...,...10,849,000 
1896-1897 11,880,000 


Averag? for 6 years (1896-1902) 
In 1902-1903 14,% 
showing an average weekly consumption of 
264,261 for 1999-1900; 258,000 for 1900-1901; 
277,210 for 1901-1902; 276,000 for 1902-1903. 

The world’s visible supply, which was 
2,596,000 in 1899, at the end of the second 
11% crop, was reduced to 1,151,000 Septem- 
ber ist, 1908—of which about 460,000 only 
was American cotton, against American 
visible supply in 1899 of 1,962,000. 


INCREASE IN SPINDLES. 


The number of spindles in the world in- 
creased as follows: 1899, 103,822,439; 1900, 
105,667,273; 1901, 108,756,771; 1902, 110,655,- 
939; 1903,’ 111,789,633. 

The largest percentage of this great in- 
crease has been in the Southern States of 
the United States, they going from 3,987,- 
735 in 1899, to 7,039,633 in 1903, showing the 
astonishing increase of 3,051,898 spindles, 
or over 76 per cent. in four years—the North 
in the same time increasing from 14,290,000 
to 15,200,000, less than 7 per cent. 

In November, 1902, the ‘price of cotton 
reached 7.90, which proved to be nearly the 
lowest of the season, the market rising 
steadily under the influence of a large de- 
mand from the trade, and after January 
1 a heavy outside speculation. In the 
early part of the Summer of 1903 cotton 
was practically exhausted, with the excep- 
tion of a stock in New York City of about 
160,000 bales, which was held by a pool of 
New Orleans operators. Under the influ- 
ence of this unparalleled scarcity of cotton 
and strong manipulation prices were ad- 
vanced to above 13 cents, many mills on 
both sides of the water being obliged to 
shut down entirely or to run only a few 
days a week. 

The world at the beginning of the present 
cotton year, September 1, 1903, was await- 
ing anxiously the crop of 1903-1904, hoping 
and praying it might be a large crop, to al- 
low the visible supply of cotton to be aug- 
mented up to some safe basis, as the supply 
of cotton had been exhausted throughout 
the world by the increased consumption 
with only very moderate crops to supply it, 
and it was realized that a crop of 11,250,000 
to 11,500,000 was needed to put the spin- 
ning trade of the world in a safe position. 

It seemed at first as if this hope might 
be realized, as the Agricultural Bureau re- 
port of the condition placed it at 80 on 
September 8, though the crop was three 
weeks late and the weather had been in 


some respects unfavorable; but there had j take m: 


continued periods of extreme heat, and the 
rainfall had been very nearly normal. The 
boll weevil in Texas had been increasing 
steadily the last four years, and this year 
it is admitted has probably cut off the 
yield in that State as much as 400,000 bales, 
and is now extending into sections of the 
State never before affected. From the date 
of.the Bureau report, September 3, accord- 
ing to both public and private advices, 
there has been a steady deterioration in 
the crop, culminating in a general killing 
frost throughout many of the cotton States 
on October 26 to 29, which, coming on a 
crop three weeks late, cut off any hope of 
a top crop. 


SPECULATION IN PRODUCT. 


The lowest prices were made in the 
early part’ of October, the nine-cent level 
for the near positions being touched, from 
which there has been a steady rise with 
ever-broadening speculation until 11.75 wag 
reached; and then the memorable Bureau 
report was issued on December 3, estimat- 
ing the crop at 9,962,000, which caused a 
rise in values in a few hours of four dol- 
lars a bale, March contracts in New York 
selling at 12.61, against 11.72 just before 
the Bureau report was issued. 

The Bureau is believed by the trade to 
have seriously underestimated the crop, 
and from its past record it would seem 
that this view is justified. The following 
is the record: 


Under- 

estimate. 
1,616,000 
1,256,000 
522,000 
299,000 
1,027,000 
380,000 


Commercial 
Crop. 

11,216,000 
11,256,000 
9,422,000 
10,399,000 
10,701,000 
* 10,780,000 


Bureau Estimate. 
1898 9,600,000 
10,000,000 
8,900,000 
10, 100,000 

. 9,674,000 
1902-1903 . - 10,400,000 
1903-1904...... 9,962,000 
The Bureau report carries more weight 
this year on account of the relative near- 
ness of their estimate last year, but it must 
be borne in mind that the crop of last year 
was much cut down by bad weather after 
the report was issued, and had there been 
normal weather the Bureau estimate would 
have been much more than 380,000 bales 

out of the way. 

While the cotton trade welcomes any in- 
formation gathered by the Bureau in re- 
gard to condition, weather, etc., it is gener- 
ally felt that an estimate of the crop by 
the Bureau, based as it is ‘on information 
from prejudiced sources, should not be 
made. If the Bureau is to continue te 
make an estimate of the cotton crop it 
should give it exactly as received, without 
any percentage added by the Bureau to 
overcome the well-known tendency of its 
correspondents to understate the crop. If 
this were done the estimate would be of 
such a character as to discredit it at once. 

If the report this year is approximately 
correct, then there is something at work 
in cotton production that the trade does 
not know about. It may be that the lands 
in the Atlantic Sates of the cotton belt are 
played out; it may be that the unfertilized 
lands in Texas are becoming exhausted 
from continued planting of cotton only 
every year; it may be deterioration of seed, 
which the general cotton trade has not be- 
lieved in at all; it may be something else, 
but a production of 10,000,000 to 10,250,000 
bales on 28,000,000 acres, with the season 
we have had, cannot be explained except 
by a loss in the fertility of the cotton plant 
from some unknown cause. 

While Europe does not believe that the 
estimate is justified, it has given the spin- 
ners there a great shock, and has caused 
renewed attention to be given in England 
to the project of growing cotton in the 
British Empire. A start has been made in 
Western Africa, and it is believed the soil 
is adapted for cotton growing, but the re- 
sults are as yet infinitesimal, and it will 
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relieved, if ever, from her dependency on 
American cotton. 


CHINA BOUGHT LESS. 


The falling off in the export of cotton 
goods to China from the United States has 
this year been very marked; for the ten 
months ending Nov. 1. 1903. the total cotton 
goods exported, amounting in value to $8,- 
516,693, compared with $14,633,570 for same 
months in 1902, and $8,585,591 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1901. The trade from 
the United States to China in cotton cloths 
has fallen off very much more than that of 
Great Britain to China, the United King- 
dom exporting 405,964,700 yards for the 
same ten months ending November 1, 
19083, compared with 507,165,300 yards in 
1902, and 392,184,900 yards in the corre- 
sponding months of 1901. The total number 
of yards of cotton goods exported from the 
United States to China for the same ten 
months of 1903 was 177,337,497, comparing 
with 299,124,119 for the same period of 1902, 
and 167,507,871 in 1901. This decided drop 
in demand affected the Southern mills very 
seriously, showing a loss for the 10 months 
of 121,786,640 yards, or nearly 70 per cent. 
from last year. 

It will be seen by the above figures that 
China imported very heavily from the 
United States in 1902, and was relatively 
well supplied with goods; this fact, to- 
gether with the failure in February, 1908, 
of several native banks in Tientsin con- 
sidered of good standing, with the conse- 
quent restriction of credits to native trad- 
ers, caused a decided falling off in demand 
for goods. Affairs at Tientsin grew worse, 
and at the end of April business at Shang- 
hai came to a complete standstill. Then 
came the fear of complications between the 
foreign powers, foremost, the fear of war 
between Japan and Russia over the evacu- 
ation of Manchuria and the Korean ques- 
tion. The heavy stocks in Shanghai have 
slowly been reduced, and although financial 
facilities in Tientsin are still much re- 
stricted, things on the whole look much 
better in the North. Short supply of drills 
is already beginning to be felt, but the 
present high prices of goods prevent a large 
business being put through. 

During the past year, and especially the 
past few months, from the ist of Septem- 
ber, when the new cotton year began, the 
Cotton Exchange has been the scene of the 
wildest excitemrent, with the most exten- 
sive fluctuations, and the heaviest trading 
ever known in its history. It has been dif- 
ficult for the members to execute the or- 
ders poured into the Exchange from every 
place on earth, the amount of the transac- 
tions mounting up, it is estimated, as high 
as 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 bales sometimes in 
a single day. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary fluc- 
tuations and the vast volume of trading, 
the Exchange has had but two failures to 
record, showing a conservatism on the part 
of its members and a financial stability 
that are very remarkable. 


On the 3ist day of August, October sola 
at 10.80, dropping from that price to 9 cents 
by the 6th of October, the later months at 
that time selling under 9.20. In looking 
back, it seems rather strange that the mar- 
ket should have gone to these prices, as the 
reports from the crop had beén since Sep- 
tember 1 steadily growing worse, though 
they were disbelieved, and considered much 
exaggerated by most of the trade, and even 
to-day many of the best informed people 
believe that the crop may still be larger 
than last year. 

It is well to bear always in mind, though, 
that while in the end supply and demand 
wil] govern prices, the opinion of the world 
regarding the probable supply will regulate 
values until the truth is demonstrated. For 
this reason it is most important for a mer- 
chant to put aside his own opinion for the 
time being and try only to adjust himself 
to the world’s opinion and the influences 
that are forming it. 

The spinners of the world, bare of cot- 
ton, and having seen cotton from the 
Spring until the end of September selling 
at from 10% to 13 cents, looked upon 9 to 
10 cent cotton as cheap and bought with 
great persistence, the Continent Buying 
perhaps the greater proportion of cheap 
cotton, and the American spinner relatively 
the least. Under this great trade demand 
and the continuance of bad crop reports the 
market advanced in two and three-quarter 
months, from Oct. 6 to Dec. 29, over 5 cents 
per pound—from in the neighborhood of 9 
ecnts to 14% cents, This advance has tak- 
en place in the face of the heaviest kind of 
@ movement, brought out by the heavy 
trade demand. 


+ The psychological effect of a rise or fall 


The exports to the same date have been: 
Gt. Britain. France. Continent. 
1903... .1,474,927 498,675 1,585, 796 . 
1902... 1,466,889 405,281 1,436,542 3,308, 712 

France being relatively best supplied. 

The Northern spinners have taken to 
same date 921,294, against 965,120 in 1902. 
As the amount of cotton put down to South- 
ern consumption is purely arbitrary, it is 
not worth while to put it down in figures. 
It is believed that the Southern mills are 
poorly supplied- with the raw material, 
which seems strange, if the crop is as short 
as claimed, as Southern spinners are in a 
position to gauge quite accurately the prob- 
able supply. A study of the above figures 
of exports and spinners’ takings shows that 
if the crop should turn out a small one, the 
American spimners have allowed the foreign 
spinners to obtain more than their legit- 
imate proportion of it. On the other hand, 
a larger crop than is now generally believed 
in would give the American spinner a re- 
duced cost for his cotton that would give 
him an advantage over his foreign rival. 
Mr. Ellison of Liverpool, the authority on 
consumption, gives these figures on the 
consumption of American cotton in actual 
bales: 1899-1900, 10,949,000; 1900-1901, 10,- 
310,000; 1901-1902, 10,679,000; 1902-1903, 10,- 
820,000; estimate for 1903-1904, 10,273,000, 
(of 487 pounds weight.) : 

The estimate for the present season was 
cabled on Dec. 16, and Mr. Ellison adds 
that than this amount may suffice, 
unless prices decline materially. Since 
his estimate was made prices have ad- 
vanced one and three-quarters cents per 
pound. In an advancing market spinners 
always speak of the impossibility of paying 
the higher prices, but in practice they pay It 
just the same, to almost any extent, when 
the cotton can be had at all. They will be 
obliged to force a higher market for their 
goods, and it will be interesting to note if 
these, or even much higher prices, should 
they obtain, will force a shut-down of the 
mills. The demand for cotton yarns now, 
at the advanced prices, is so great that it 
can hardly be supplied at fully 4 cents a 
pound over October, and cotton yarn manu- 
facturers admit that their business is ex- 
tremely profitable, mills in many cases being 
sold two months ahead. The consumers of 
cotton yarn are not doing so well, as in few 
instances have they been able to get an ad- 
vance commensurate with increased cost; 
but they do not stop manufacturing. 

CAUSES OF ADVANCE. 

The advance in cotton up to probably 
12 cents was largely a trade advance, 
brought about by the determination of the 
spinners of the world to supply themselves 
with cotton; from 12 cents upward, specu- 
lation has aggravated it very much, ané 
now at this writing, with prices at 14% 
cents in New York, and 7.50d in Liverpool, 
(equal to 15 cents here,) compared with 
8.90 in New York, and 4.624 in Liverpool 
in 1902, the cotton world has gone into a 
bear panic and a state of hysteria not jus- 
tified by the facts as they have developed 
up to the preseht time. The cumulative ef- 
fect of four crop failures, and the fear of 
a fifth one, together with an aggressive 
and triumphant speculation for the rise, is 
seen in the present price of cotton. 

Early in January, the Census Bureau gin- 
ning report will be issued, which is looked 
forward to with much interest by the trade. 
On Dec. 2, 1903, the Census Bureau gave 
the amount ginned up to Nov. 14, counting 
round bales as half bales, as 6,815,162. In 
January will be given the amount ginned 
up to Dec. 12. Last year, counting round 
bales as half bales, to and including Tec. 
13, the amount was put at 8,905,508, and it 
was estimated that a little over 10 per cent. 
remained to be ginned, making the Census 
Bureau estimate of the crop in 500-pound 
bales, 9,996,300, which proved to be over 
700,000 bales too low. This year, on ac- 
count of the error in the estimate of last 
year, no estimate of the amount of cotton 
to be ginned will be made, for which sensi- 
ble determination the Bureau is to be heart- 
ily commended. 

It will be seen then that the movement of 
the crop from now on will almost entirely 
govern the future course of prices; up to 
this time it has had no effect. The small 
crop theorists believe that a sharp falling 
off will occur and that the movement will 
shortly demonstrate the correctness of 
their views. The believers in a large crop 


less 


be worked out in the coming months. 

The South bélieves in a much higher range 
of values, and almost every.one in the 
South is interested In some way in trying 
to force prices higher. The force of such 
a buying power it is hard to estimate. It is 
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<Written for. THe New York Tues. 


By Archer Brown. 


The key to the iron und steel situation 
is embodied in the one word—readjustment. 
The necessity for a return from more or 
less artificia§ to strietly normal conditions 
is known: by all to be paramount. The 
Process of readjustment has been going 
on now for nearly a year. Is it com- 
pleted, or so nearly s0, that we can see 
the end? 


To understand the iron situation it is 
necessary to recall that in 1900 the trade 
experienced a reaction nearly, if not quite, 
@s severe as that of the past year. Under 
that reaction demang was sharply restrict- 
ed and production proportionately curtailed. 
Our home markets did not take even the 
reduced make, and our manufacturers had 
to seek foreign trade. In about a year 
we threw on to European markets some- 
thing over a million tons of finished prod- 
ucts and pig iron, alarming German and 
English makers, who thought this the be- 
ginning of an American invasion that was 
to overwhelm them. Little did they think, 
and still less did we think, that within 
two years we should call upon them for 
a still heavier tonnage, and be willing to 
pay high tariff rates to get it. 


The recovery which began in 1901 was 
under full headway at the beginning of 
1902. All kinds of influences contributed 
toward it, the railroads taking the lead 
with extensive pians for equipment and 
improvement of lines. Then came a period 
of congestion. which was greatly aggra- 
vated by the six months’ anthracite strike, 
which threw the fuel markets throughor:t 
the country into confusion. For the first 
time in many years limits of capacity in 
every line were reached. Coal mines, ore 
Mines, blast furnaces, rolling mills, rail- 
roads, foundries, machine shops, and most 
of all, labor, were taxed beyond their ca- 
pacity. Prices rose ‘slowly at first and 
then rapidly and feverishly. The enlarge- 
ment of plants throughout the country 
to meet the increased demand alone threw 
an enormous additional load upon the al- 
ready overloaded structure. To make sure 
of needed requirements orders for material 
of every ‘kind were placed for long for- 
ward deliveries, and in many for 
quantities greater than were needed. For 
illustration: Coke and coal were bought 
a year ahead at double the prices that were 
current two years before. Iron ore ad- 
vanced somewhat less, but was bought 
until May, 1904,‘ at prices nearly double 
the lowest point reached after the panic 
of 1893. 


Very naturally, and quite 
bor came in for its share of the good 
things, and an advance- in wage scales 
was established in various lines of manu- 
facturing and mining connected with iron 
and steel, averaging about 40 per cent. But 
this was only a part of the changed con- 
ditions in labor. The demands of organ- 
izations for shorter hours and for con- 
cessions of various kinds tending to re- 
duce efficiency of labor added another 30 
or 40 per cent., making the total additions 
te pay rolls in some cases 100 per cent. 
per ton of iron above 1898, and fully 50 
per cent. above 1901. 


Still further labor in mines and man- 
ufacturing plants in many cases got beyond 
the control of employers. Work of the 
greatest Importance could not be turned 
out on time. Construction work in every 
line was interminably delayed. Contractors 
found ruin instead of large profits at the 
end of their jobs. This condition extended 
down through the whole line of manufac- 
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ture to every little foundry and plumber'’s 
shop in the country and became intolerable. 

It was the country’s turn to strike, and 
it struck commencing early in 1903. This 
strike of the people against the artificial 
conditions in labor and materials has con- 
tinued ever since. Incidentally there have 
been other features exerting a powerful in- 
fluence toward bringing business to a stop, 
These are too familiar to New York read- 
ers to need recapitulation here. The essen- 
tial poimt in the industrial world is that 
the country will stay on strike until 
something like normal conditions are re- 
stored. If ave should have a sudden re- 
turn to activity and prosperity now it 
would only mean a brief postponement of 
the inevitable. We must. get down to the 
solid earth. 

It has been thought best by many man- 
ufacturers, Including a number of furnace 
interests, to bring operations to a full or 
partial stop, and then take up questions 
of adjusting labor and materials to the 
new conditions, rather than to ‘run on, 
piling up high-priced products, only to meet 
an inevitable crisis later. This movement 
has greatly simpif.ed the labor question, 
as it has tended to avoid strikes and lock- 
outs, An active plant closed down for 
lack of orders naturally calls for volun- 
teer concessions from railroads, supply 
men, workmen, and all interested in keep- 
ing it going. 

Those who bave watched the course of 
ev -nts closely believe that the closing of 
plarts from such considerations as these 
is the largest factor in the fall off of con- 
sumption in the past three months, and 
that when bottom is reached and recog- 
nized demand will rapidly improve. 

How far the readjustment must go be- 
fore the iron trade is again ready to re- 
sume its normal actiyity is a matter of 


first to decline; 
sis of the industry, has fa 


when contracts are re- 

neweéd in the Spring, but not“as much in 

proportion as fuel, because they did not 

Pig iron and coke, 

which are the basis of all iron and steel 

manufacture, cannot decline further with- 

out further wage reductions, for both are 

now selling below cost, excepting to a fa- 
vyored few producers, 

The readjustment of wages has been 
going on more rapidly and more quietly 
than was thought possible. Labor leaders 
with few exceptions have been sobered by 
the events of the year, and moderate re- 
ductions have been put into force all 
through the trade without TMuch resist- 
ance, The coal mining rate, which is per- 
haps the largest single factor in the en- 
tire trade, runs to April 1.. If the men 
accept the inevitable in the approaching 
January conferences, we shall by the mid- 
dle of 1904 have brought pig iron to a ba 
sis of cost about $2 to $3 per ton above 
that of 1808, and $4 to $6 below that of 
a year ago; that is as far as can be gone 
without bringing labor rates that would 
mekn a severe check to the commercial 
prosperity of the country. 


These points accomplished; the prices of 
some steel products brought into line with 
the raw materials; labor amenable to dis- 
cipline; normal conditions restored, and 
the people reassured on the main question, 
which is that the country is sound and 
prosperous in spite of Wall Street dis- 
turbances, we ought to enter upon a pe- 
riod of prosperity in American iron and 
steel manufacture that will last at least 
until the lessons of 1900 and 1903 have 
to be learned over again. 

ARCHER BROWN. 


EXPECTATIONS OF SOUTHERN 
STEEL AND IRON MANUFACTURES 


Special Correspondence THE NEW YORE TIMES. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Dee. 31.—Williara 
Halls, Jr., Vice President of the Hanover 
National Bank of New York, and Vice 
President of the Birmingham Realty Com- 
pany, upon a very recent visit to this city, 
remarked that the Birmingham district was 
better fortified than most of the other sec- 
tions of the country against the fiuctua- 
tiens cf trade that have become sources of 
embarrassment during the past few months, 
especially with regard to iron and steel. 
At the opening of the new year it appears 
that Birmingham has weathered the dis- 
turbances in the metal market and finds 
itself upon a much stronger basis than it 
was when these markets first began to 
show signs of a decline, 

It has been ascertained that the two lead- 
ing makers of pig iron in the Birmingham 
cistrict have sold 300,000 tons of pig tron 
for delivery from now until April 1. Mak- 
irg allowance for the average figure 
other producers cut in the total of trade, it 
is safe to say that the Alabama ironmakers 
have booked 400,000 tons of pig- tren to be 
delivered between now and the beginning 
of April, This absolutely establishes a 
healthy volume of business and goes to 
show that the Southern furnaces will start 
the year with their order books well filled. 

It is prebeble that the larger portion of 
this business was booked an a basis of $9.25 
to $9.50 for No. 2 foundry, but it is also 
true that the Southern furnaces have de- 
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clined to enter Into the secomd quarter of 
the new year at the prices charged for the 
first quarter's delivery. In other words, 
the market has strengthened, and the 
Southern makers of pig iron will commence 
the new year with the prospect of better 
prices than they have been aBle to get dur- 
ing the last three months of the old year. 
All the makers say that gles for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year will be on a basis 
of $10 for No. 2 foundry. From the fact 
that orders for the secend quarter of the 
year at less than that figure have been 
turned down it will appear that the iron- 
makers are confident of the future, espe- 
cially when it is taken into consideration 
that the Southern furnaces entered a down- 
ward market with yards full of metal, yet 
continued to make and to sell at such 
prices as would relieve them of surplus 
stock. 

There has been a decrease in production, 
it is true, but not a general one, the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron’ Company, 
for instance, operating to-day as many 
furnaces—namely, six—as when the slump 
first came about. Meanwhile shipments 
have been extraordinarily heavy-so much 
so that stocks in the yards have dwindled 
very perceptibly, and if movements con- 
tinue at the same lively rate, they will 
soon be at a minimum. So, whether prices 
have been all that might have been de- 
sired or not, at least the Southern makers 
have rid themselves to a large extent of 
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It is generally understood that the stee! 
mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company at Ensley wil) resume ope- 
rations wigh the beginning of the year. In 
fact, it is stated that. 800 operatives have 
been ordered to be in their places by Jan. 1, 
as thé rail mill of this concern has orders 
for. 60,000 tons of rails deliverable in 1904, 

On very good authority, it is learned, that 
men employed in the rolling mill of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company at Bir- 
mingham are gradually returnng to the 
city, the idea being that the mill will re- 
sume in several departments with the open- 
ing of 1904 and enlarge operations as the 
year ripens. This plant has been closed 
down for two months. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the water pipemakers of the Southern field 
are enjoying ‘an excellent trade. Not only 
do shipments show that the volume of busi- 
ness is good, but the orders they are turn- 
ing into the ironmakers are evidence that 
their own bookings are very satisfactory. 
The Dimmick Pipe Works at Birmingham 
as well as the plants of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company-at 
Anniston and Bessemer attest this fact. 
Shipments in this line from Southern points 
have averaged 15,000 tons a month during 
the dull period of the past three months, 
sufficient evidence that the water pipe in- 
dustry is in good form. 

As the larger ironmakers in the South are 
also large producers of coal, the good con- 
dition of the coal trade is a factor count- 
ing in their favor. Four thousand tons of 
Alabama coal are moving every day to the 
New Orleans market because there is a de- 
ficiency of the Pennsylvania product, which 
is carried there by thé Mississippi River. 
The Alabama mines have to a large extent 
come under the ‘control of Pennsylvania 
mir* owners, who foresaw the trend of af- 
fairs, but they have not yet caught the 
pace of the demand upon them, and, wheth- 
er iron goes up or down, the coal mines of 
the South keep going... The Alabama coal 
output this year will aggregate 11,000,000 
tons, but has not approached the point 
where it ‘will haye to bid for customers. 

The new year will witness the inaugura- 
tion_in the Southern district of several new 
and important enterprises, notable among 
which will be the steel plant and blast 
furnaces of the Alabama Steel and Wire 
Company at Gadsden. These plants have 
been building for a year, but will not be 
completed before April. By that time, 
however, the company will have a Steel 
mill as large as that of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company at Ensley, and 
will be able to supply the rod, wire, and 
nail mill at that place, which it owns, with 
steel at first hand. 

The new year will also witness the com- 
pletion of the new biast furnace of the 
Woodward Iron Company near Bessemer, 
where that corporation is quietly «xpending 
$250,000 in this new enterprise. The Look- 
out Mountain Iron Company meanwhile is 
finishing its blast furnaces at Buttelle, near 
Fort ‘Payne, with mines and quarries al- 
ready in operation, and in the early part of 
the year it will have a complete furnace 
plant going. Enlargements by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe and loundry Com- 
pany at Anniston and numerous foundries 
and small rolling mill plants here and 
there throughout the Birmingham district 
are also factors that will count in the in- 
crease of the South's metal-producing 
capacity with the incoming year. 

But the main factor that seems to count 
for the certainty of the South's prosperity 
as a metal producer is the fact that it still 
usurps the field as regards the cheapness 
of production. The South was able to keep 
its furnaces going when other sections of 
the country could not do so at a profit. 
It would seem that the Southern steel und 
tron makers knew their own business when 
they décided to continue production on a 
basis suitable to themselves, sold suffivient 
iron to get rid of the accurmulations, and 
thus prepared themselves for the new year. 

R. F, JOHNSTON. 
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THE YEAR IN FIRE INSURANCE. 
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Property Losses Show Decline of Millions— 
Increased Premium Income of Underwriters 
May be Ojfset by Shrinkage in Value of In- 


vestment Securities. 
OPAPP ALL OP POPD PPD 


1902, On the other hand, Chicago and’ Bos- 


With a decrease in the annual fire waste 
of the country, bringing the total toss 
down to a low mark for several years past, 
and a considerable increase in premium re- 
ceipts, due partly to increased volume of 
business and partly to higher rates, the 
fire insurance interests of the United 
States finished the year 1902 with a larger 
prospect of underwriting profit than they 
had been able to show since Jan 1. 1898S. 

A curious partial offset to this underwrit- 
ing prosperity has been supplied by the 
shrinkage in stock market prices, thus con- 
verting what has been a banking profit in 


each of the bad underwriting years into a 


banking loss during the good underwriting 
year. An analysis of the experience of the 
various companies, so far as it may be 
gauged jn advance of the fina! tabulations 
of the next thirty days, shows marked 
change in each of the three most conspicu- 
aus elements in that experience—that is, 
fire loss, rates of premium, and the price 
level of investment securities. The opera- 
ting expenses of the companies other than 


ton were more unfavorably affected. In 
Chicago the losses reached a total which 
was slightly in excese of that for the pre- 
ceding year, and a similar record was made 
in Boston. In the latter city, moreover, 
great activity in the erection of buildings 
of slow burning construction, which bear a 
much lighter insurance rate, and confusion 


' in the efforts to revise the premium rating 


schedules on mercantile and many other 
classes of risks combined to make the ratio 
of losses to premium income the largest 
which Boston underwriters had sustained 
for any of several years, despite the record 
of the rest of the United States. 

As fo. the premium income of the fire 
insurance companies, 1903 recorded a very 
considerable increase in some localities, and 
these the largest centres of insurable 
values. The result is that, while present 
rates in the country as a whole undoubt- 
edly are very near the normal average of 
a period of years, the change from early 
in 1899, which recorded the low water mark 
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or a slight recovery therefrom, to the pres- 
ent level of the price of indemnity against 
fire, has been very decided in Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Louisiana. 
A similar change on a smaller scale oc- 
curred in the wealthier of the New Eng- 


fire losses are to be ascertained only in 
their annual statements when filed. 
Property losses in the United. States and 
Canada through fires last year are esti- 
mated to have reached an aggregate of 
about $152,000,000, allowing for a probable 
loss of $13,000,000 in the month of Decem- 
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ber, whose ..gures are yet to be tabulated. 
The December estimate is based largely 
upon the statements of conservative under- 
writers: that the final month's losses bid 
fair to equal the December figures of last 
year, which were nearly $1,000,000 In ex- 
cess of the losses in the December of the 
bad year of 1900. 

On this showing there was a decline of 
fully $9,000,000 in the total] fire waste as 
compared with 1902, which showed losses 
of $161,000,000. The real extent of the gain 
to underwriters becomes more evident when 
1901, with its aggregate of $169,500,000 in 
losses, and 1900, with its loss record of 
about $176,000,000, are recalled. Thus 1903 
has yielded a fire waste of about $26,000,- 
000 less than that of 1900, which was the 
most disastrous in point of losses In the 
more recent yeurs of fire underwriting. 

Unlike 1902, which recorded $8,000,000 of 
its $9,000,000 decline from the preyious 
year's mark in the last six months of the 
year, 1903 showed a deciine of $3,100,000 
during the first six months und $5,900,000 
during the last half of the year as com- 
pared with 1902. This change in the divi- 
sion of aggregate losses seemed likely for 
a time to be accentuated much further by 
the marked increase in both the number of 
fires and the percentage of damage done 
ih the last six or seven wecks of the year, 

One element that contributed materially 
toward a falling off in the fire loss total 
for last year was the lack of any great 
conflagration. In 1900 the Ottawa and Hull 
conflagrations in April swept away nearly 
$13,000,000 worth of property, while the 
North German Lioyd fire in June of that 
year destroyed $6,500,000 in property values 
on and alongside the Hoboken waterfront. 
in May, 1901, flames swept a considerable 
section of Jacksonyille, causing a property 
damage estimated at $10,500,000. The year 
1902 witnessed three fires of such destruct- 
iveness as would seem to warrant their de- 
scription as conflagrations. In February of 
that year on two successive Sundays oc- 
curred the $2,300,000 fire at Waterbury, 
Conn., and the $7,000,000 fire at Paterson; 
N. J., while in May came the Atlantic City 
loss of oyer $1,500,000. In each year the 
conflagration hazard was realized only dur- 
ing the first six months of the year, the 
Hoboken fire of 1900 coming on the after- 
noon of June 90. . ; 
“Last year’s record of losses was distrib- 
uted very unevenly throughout the country, 
and there was little uniformity in the ex- 
perience of underwriters, even in the great 
centres of population and insurable prop- 


erty. ; 

-it has been the case in most recent years 
that the metropolitan district, which tn- 
cludes this city, has yielded about one- 
twelfth of the premium income of the joint 
stock fire insuramee companies, domestic 
and foreign, doing business in the United 
States. The losses within this district have 
consequently had much significance to fire 
underwriters as an indication of what may 
be the tenor of the completed record of 
the year for the whole country. 
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‘most formidable untoward element in 
‘ img - 1898, 


, Stock 


land States and some of the other manu- 
facturing States of the Union. 

The last heavy break in the level of 
fire insurance rates in New York City was 
the instant result of the collapse of the 
Tariff Association of New York tn April, 
1898, at the end of a prosperous period of 
sustained rates and Ught losses. The de- 
moralization of rating agreements gradu- 
ally extended over the country and com- 
bined with the advent of an increasing 
measure of industrial prosperity to render 
precautions against fire waste less rigorous. 
The losses began to come in more heavily 
in 1899, and the following years of 1900 
aha 191 sent a considerable number of 
companies to the wall and seriously threat- 
ened: the progress of many others 

A radical move to put up rates and re- 
coup the abnormal losses followed the 
Paterson and Waterbury conflagrations of 
1902, and many companies now expect to 
show a considerable profit on thelr under- 
writing operations for 1903. ; 

The first local step toward equalizing 
rates by partial reductions was taken tast 
week by the New York Fire (nsurance Ex- 
change on the ground that since the gen- 
era) advance the experience of underwriters 
has been sufficiently ‘avorable *o warrant 
such action. Steps on the part of business 
interests in other cities to urge similar 
action upon underwriters have been ‘taken, 
and tnsurance men are awaiting the show- 
ing of the year in order to determine their 
course. 

That the higher rates would more than 
counteract the losses of the years, begin- 
ning with the tariff wars of 1898, would be 
highly probable, were it not for two compli- 
cations, one relatively inconsiderable and 
the other serious. 

The lesser’of these complications is the 
decline in the amount of insurance bought 
by the business world during the last half 
ofthe year. The experience of this city 
here aguin indicates what is believed to 
have been the trend of underwriting re- 
turns throughout the country. During the 
first six months of the year the premium 
income of the fire insurance com fes 
on al! risks in Manhattan and the Sronx 
reached a total of $0,055.653, as against 
$7,970,878 for the corresponding months 
of 192. or a gain of soe 775. 

Since the first of tuly, however, the de- 
mand for insurance has fallen off so far 
that the managers of a dozen and more vf 
the stronger metropolitan offices say that 
they scarcely expec' to report for the last 
six months more than ™ to 60 per cent of 
the first half year’s figures, after Gednct- 
ing from the latter the large amount of 
annual insurance which expires in the 
month of May. 

In the heavy decline in securities, such 
a6 constitute tig in nts of a large 

tion of the assets of the various fire 
usurance companies, is to be found the 


the 
experience of underwriters for 1903. - 
, the year of tariff wars, and ‘he 
four subsequent years of henvy fire losses, 
many-companies both large and small did 
not suffer in point of surplus in proportion 
to their heavy loss ratio in underwriting 
operations, er. and marked ad- 
Vancein the stock t ces of stand- 
ard securities at the close of the New York 
Dec. 31 of each year 


Exchange on 
r the closing level of prices of the year 


before went far in many instances to off- 


and ‘n some cases to wipe out, the loss 
on inderwriting by means of a banking 
profit on assets. 
This ‘ast year’s probable net showing 
ey @ natter. of much 
an’ e@ 30 
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“| But There Will Be Need 


OUTLOOK IS GOOD 


of Care‘ul Retrenchment—Depression 


Principally in the East—St. Louis Exposition to 
Boom Passenger Business. . 
Written for Tux New York Tres by 

RAY MORRIS, Managing Editor, the Railroad Gazette. 


When one eonsiders that there are 200,- 
900 miles of raflroad in the United States, 
covering a territory the north and 
dimension of which is as great as the dis- 
tance from London te Tripoli, and that 
there are as many degrees of longitude 
between Seattle and Eastern Maine as there 
are between Berlin and Bombay, it seems 
remarkable that there should be any unil- 
formfty in traffic conditions governing the 
whole, But with the building up of the 
great railroad systems and the perfeoting 
of all means of communication, it is sel- 
dom indeed that even temporary depression 
or prosperity existing in Any consklerable 
portion of the country is not feflected 
throughout the whole length of the trans- 
portation routes. 

At the present time the rate of in- 
crease in railroad gross earnings is show- 
ing a distinct falling off from the tre- 
mendous gains of the past two years, and 
it remains for the coming year to show 
whether there is to be A downward move- 
ment; whether the lull will be followed by a 
considerable period of slight but steady in- 
creases, Or whether the existing reaction 
is only temporary in character, and the 
industrial growth of the country has not 
yet found its present measure. In any 
event, it may be confidently asserted that, 
as the characteristic feature of 1902 and 
1908, from a railroad standpoint, was 
heavy expenditure out of earnings for per- 
manent betterment work during the pe- 
riod of great increases in gross receipts, 
the characteristic of 1904 will be re- 
trenchment where retrenchment is possi- 
ble, and reluctance in undertaking new 
work on a large scale. Several’ leading 
roads have on hand a programme of im- 
provement work which will require three 
or four years more of heavy. expenditure, 
as with the New York terminal improve- 
ments of the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, and the additional lines 
which the former railroad is building be- 
tween Pittsburg and the East to provide 
for its overwhelming traffic. 

But few people realize the amount of 
permanent betterment work which has 
been done since, say, 1896, not Here an 
there, but throughout the larger railroads. 
Old bridges have been replaced by 
stronger structures, heavy rail has been 
laid, bad grades and curves have been 
taken out, and many other changes have 
been made tending directly to lower the 
ton-mile cost of moving freight. 

The English practice, generally speaking, 
is to capitalize all work beyond that neces- 
sary to leave the railroad in as good 
condition at the end of the year it 
was at the beginning; the American prac- 
tice tends to keep dividends substantially 
uniform, and put the surplus into things 
which will increase earning power, and a 
great deal of surplus has in this way been 
turned back into the railroads in the last 
few years, with the result tMat it would 
take surprisingly hard times, long contin- 
‘ued, to make themselves felt in the stock 
dividends of the best managed roads in 
the country. 

Moreover, much of the recent better- 
ment work has been on a much larger 
scale than merely substantial renewals, and 
is now approaching completion, so that 
it is quite conceivable that in many -ases 
reduced earnings may be accompanied by 
an increased surplus over expenses and in- 
terest charges. The difference, often 
pointed out, between the past few years 
of inflation and former periods of rail- 
road activity has been that existing trans- 
portation routes have been perfected, rather 
than that a great amount of new mileag- 
has been built into new territory, and 
herein lies the strength of the railroads 
in their present situation. 


But along with the betterments to road- 
way, the purchase of heavy equipment, 
and the factors which tend toward eco- 
nomical operation, there has gone a most 
astonishing increase in operating expensés. 
Two instances will suffice to illustrate this. 
For the eight months ending August last 
gross earnings on the Pennsylvania lines 
east of Pittsburg and Erie, compared with 
the same eight months in 1902, increased 
$8,893,600, a very impressive showing. But 
the increase in operating expenses ab- 
sorbed nearly 99 per cent. of this gain, 
leaving an increase in net of only about 
$90,000. Similarly, for the year ending 
June 30, 1903, the New York Central showed 
an increase in gross amounting to $6,701,- 
910, but the increase in operdting expense 
absorbed $6,595,825, or over 98 per cent. 
So long as gross earnings be relied 
upon to hold a pace like this the effect 
of this tremendous increase in the cost 
of working the property is a negative one, 
for there is still room for gain in net. 
But now that earnings cre proceeding up- 
ward at a much more moderate rate, it is 
absolutely essential that attempts must 
be made to check the increase in the items 
which make up operating expenses. The 
gross earnings of forty-three railroads, oper- 
ating in all parts of the country, were 
G8 per cent. greater in November, 1902, 
than in November, 1901, but only 3.5 per 
cent. greater last November than in 1902. 

If operating expenses could be kept down 
gross earnings could fall off materially 
Gnd still Mave net earnings higher even 
than in the good years 1900 and 1901. But, 
unfortunately, earnings have reached the 

ot point considerably in adyance of 


as 


can 


expenses. Exclusive of general expenses 
not otherwise classified, the operating ex- 
penses of a railroad appear under the 
theee items “conducting transportation,” 
“maintenance of way and structures,” and 
“maintenance of equipment.”” 

The following table showe the proportion- 
ate increase cf these items on four 
railroads taken as typical, in com- 
parison with the increase in gross earn- 
ings, for the year ended June 80, 1903, 
over the year ended June 30, 1900, three 
years before. The railroads are the New 
York Central and Hudson River and the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford in 
the Bast, and the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago, Burlington ‘and Quincy in the 


Year ended Year Ended P.C. 
June 30, 1900. June 30, 1903. In. 


Total gross earnings, » 
tour © roads* $284,907,629 $21,735,529 25 
67,000,889 88,188/116 30 


Cost of conducting 
transportation ..... 
Charge for mainte- 
nance of way and 
structures 

Charge for mainte- 


ance of uip- 
ment + moins 20,669,529 28.897.289 39 


*Including*Boston and Albany in 1900, to com- 
pare with 1903, r 

In spite of the heavy expenditures from 
earnings for betterment of the permanent 
way, much of which, especially on the 
two Bastern roads, was charged directly 
to maintenance, it will be seen that the 
proportionate increase of the 1903 charge 
over the 1900 charge is much the smallest 
of the three tabulated accounts. But the 
proportion of increase in the cost of con- 
ducting transportation was 5 per cent. 
greater than the percentage by which gross 
earnings increased, and a considerably 
greater disparity is shown in maintenance 
of equipment. 

It is very evident that there is room 
and need for retrenchment, ig) erating 
expenses, and this.is perhaps ‘t @ gravest 
problem which confronts railroad managers 
as a whole for 1904. There is scarcely 
an instance of a large railroad which, in 
its most recent repert, has not complained 
of inoreased wages, and the increased cost 
f fuel and materials, while the heavy ex- 
pense increases on the New York Central, 
previously referred to, were distributed all 
along the line of the fifty or more item- 
ized accounts. 

Another trouble which is now more promi- 
nent than ever before, especially in certain 
localities, is referred to by a railroad 
President as the ‘“‘ epidemic of suing rail- 
roads.” One well-known Texas railroad 
President writes that he has delayed im- 
portant construction work solely on ac- 
count of this hostile attitude—for Texas 
is the region where the suing epidemic now 
rages at its height—and does not even 
propose to order further equipment for 
the present. It would appear that bring- 
ing damage suits is one of the most 
profitable occupations in Texas at the 
present time, and any stray trouble that 
the courts overlook is heaped upon the 
railroads by the local Railroad Commission, 
which has for some time been giving 
monumental illustrations of what a rail- 
road commission ought not to do. 


How the labor question is going to work 
out is not at all doubtful when the time 
comes that the railroads can afford to 
dispense with the services of large bodies 
of men, and it is safe to say that it will 
not be worked out until that time comes. 
This is not saying that there will not 
be strikes, fierce and vindictive ones, 
against a reduction of wages on a falling 
demand for labor, but history teaches that 
under those conditions the employer is 
uniformly successful. It may therefore 
be expected that in 1904, or whenever 
gross earnings materially decrease, there 
will be a more than compensating decrease 
in railroad expense accounts. Retrench- 
ment at the present time has been under- 
taken on perhaps a dozen large railroads, 
but it follows the lines rather of reducing 
shop force and hours than of reducing 
specific wages. The increased cost of labor 
has been an important part of the general 
increase in operating expenses, and it will 
probably be one of the most certain items 
of retrenchment during the coming year. 

Returns from several hundred letters 
sent to the officers of railroads in all 
parts of the country are not exactly pes- 
simistic, as few specific declines in traf- 
fic are anticipated. But there is a gen- 
eral and well-marked tendency to hold 
back new work until it is possible to form 
an estimate of next year’s crops and busi- 
ness conditions in general. On the other 
hand, the Presidents of certain railroads 
state quite explicitly that the outlook 
for 1904 is as good, if not better, than this 
year’s business, 

There is undoubtedly a species of de- 
pression prevailing in the East at the pres- 
ent time, although from a standpoint pure- 
ly of business in sight, without regard to 
the stock quotations, it cannot be called 
acute. That the feeling of uncertainty 
should spread to the West, as it is al- 
ready spreading, quite inevitable, but 
the industries and the people of the West 
are distinctly prosperous, and it does not 
seem unduly optimistic to prophesy a 
return of solid confidence next Summer, if 
the crop outlook {is good. Perhaps the 
most unfavorable of all signs is the pre- 
vailing stagnation in the iron and steel 
business, which has in previous times 
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The St. Louis Exposition is going to boom 
passenger business throughout a large ter- 
ritory, and should prove a handsome 
source of increased earnings for a num- 
ber of roads. Considerable preparations 
have been to handle the traffic, in 
the way of providing additional track 
and terminal facilities at St. Louis, &c. 
Before St. Louis rates for the coming 
season are announeed the railroads insist 
on knowing how they are going to be sit- 
uated with regard to the ticket scalpers, 
end have been waging ruthless war on 
these individuals for some months. 


An event of the widest importance to 
necrly every farge railroad system in the 
country will be the decision of the United 
States Supreme Oourt in the Northern 
Securities case. It is most earnestly to 
be hoped that the Court, by virtue of its 
position as the highest tribunal, will make 


its decision along general lines of pub- 
He a rather than to confine it to 
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perplexing 
effect which the decision is 
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ew York Central in its rela- 
West Shore, many similar 
perhaps be less than is an- 
if indeed it is felt at all, for 
le nets which the act 
there are doubtless many 
But, in an thére is a 
ents to be ¢s- 
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The is that the Poses for 
1904 indicate good, but not sensatio 
railroad earnings, with need of carefu 
retrenchment in expenses, and no obvious 
reason why, these retrenchments can 
be made, net 8 

. if not even better, 
Rothing much more definite 
can be foreseen with any degree of cer- 


tainty at the sent time. 
- mr RAY MORRIS. 
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RAILWAY PRESIDENTS ON 


By PRESIDENT FOWLER 


Of the New York, Ontario and Western. 

I believe that west-bound traffic Is likely 
to show increases during the coming year 
because the purchasing power of the West 
and Southwest is probably greater at the 
present than it has been at any time in the 
history of the country, Farm mortgages 
and other debts have been discharged to a 
great extent, and bank balances, according 
to reliable authorities, are greater m 
amount, especially throughout the South- 
west, than ever before. The crops have 
been abundant and these bank balances 
should increase rather than diminish. The 
east-bound movement should continue for 
some months to come. 

One\apparent drawback at the moment is 
tha low price of livestock prevailing in the 
Southwestern country. Considering the 
relatively high prices paid for meat by the 
Eastern consumers, it should be possible to 
equalize the difference between the prices 
paid to the stockraisers in the West and 
by the beef consumer fn the Eastern mar- 
kets. Lower prices in the East would:in- 
crease consumption,and stimulate both the 
demand and shipments. “ 


The prosperity of the great transporta- 
tion lines will always to some extent be de- 
pendent on the grain crop, and its abun- 
dance or failure, partial or otherwise, will 
in the future, as in the past, necessarily af- 
fect the gross and net earnings of such 
lines. There probably, for a time at least, 
will be a curtailment in expenditures for 
betterments and improvements, partly on 
account of the prevailing comparatively 
high .cost of material and labor and partly 
Swing to a feeling of conservatism which 
naturally follows a period of unusual pros- 
perity and of comparative ease in procuring 
the necessary capital required to meet the 
ost of such work. The cost of improve- 
ments and betterments in part will be paid 
for out of income and in part will be 
charged to capital account, according to 
the character of the work undertaken. The 
improvements already effected should re- 
sult in a decrease in operating expenses. 

The labor situation gives promise of im- 
provement, because there are indications of 
a return to rational views. A period of ex- 
cessive speculation, financial flotation, and 
of prosperity, real cr apparent, affects all 
sorts and conditions of men, and all nat- 
urally make an effort while it lasts to par- 
ticipate in some way im the profits. A re- 
turn to a normal or sound state brings with 
it sober reflection, and the wage-earner, 
sooner or later, like the capitalist, accepts 
the situation and is content with a reduced 
emolument. 

I consider that the increase in the bonded 
or other indebtedness and in the capital 
stock of some of the companies, during the 
last two years, is warranted by the actual 
or prospective growth of their business. 
The increase as to other companies, no 
doubt, in a large measure has been specu- 
lative. The wisdom of expending such vast 
sums can only be determined by future re- 
sults. 

New York is perhaps the only large city 
in the world of more than 2,000,000 people 
that possesses a single railway station 
within its actual precincts. I cannot be- 
lieve that it is unduly adventurous or. fool- 
hardy to locate within its constantly ex- 
panding borders a second one. 

Brooklyn is the only borough or city of 
its size anywhere to be found that is en- 
tirely deprived of direct rail connection 
with the outer world, and whilst that con- 
nection will require the expenditure of vast 
sums of money, still I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the originators of the project will 
be justified in carrying it out within the 
course of the next few years. They are 
evidently looking forward to the future, 
and to keep pace with the advance requires 
not only forethought, but time. 


The number of tons of freight moved by 
the railways of the country increased from 
691,344,487 tons in 1890 to 1,192,136,510 tons 
in 1902. The mileage had grown from 166,- 
654 to 203,132 miles within the same period 


of dime, and gross earnings increased from 


$1,086,039,735 to $1,720,814,900. 

Tue Times stated editorially on Nov. 17 
as follows: ‘‘ The one great fact to be re- 
membered is that the National wealth is in- 
creasing at a tremendous'rate. The South 
alone will receive during the first five 
years of this century $1,000,000,000 more 
for its cotton than during the last five 
years of the nineteenth century. We have 
harvested this year 660,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 2,300,000,000 bushels of corn. There 
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has been an immense hay crop.'' Jn view 
of these prosperous conditions, which are 
fundamental, my belief is, in conclusion, 
that it will require a good deal of political 
or financial mismanagement in this coun< 
try during the next year or two to entirely 
offset them. 


,By EDWIN HAWLEY, 
President of the Minneapolis and St. Louis and 
of the Iowa Central Railroad. 

I would not care to discuss the outlook 
and general Conditions of properties with 
which I am not connected, as naturally 
conditions vary somewhat everywhere. But 
I am willing to speak of what I know, and 
what I ans going to say is to be taken as 
applying only to the roads with which I 
am connected, although it is quite true that 
many of the conditions apply also to some 
extent to other roads operating in the same 

territory. 

So far asthe business outlook for next 
year is concerned it is good, especially in 
general merchandise and coal. The crop 
conditions in Minnesota and South Dakota 
so far are fairly satisfactory. While it is 
hoped that the crops will equal the average 
yield in past years, it should not be over- 
looked that the increase in tonnage of mer- 
chandise and manufactures gives evidence 
of important commercial development in 
that section of the country. 

Some improvements and betterments now 
under way still remain to be finished, but 
if there should be a reduction in the vol- 
ume of traffic during the coming year it 
will be practicable to effect greater econo- 
mies in the cost of maintenance and trans 
portation without detriment. 


By JAMES J. HILL, 
President of the Great Northern. 

In my opinion the high cost of production 
in manufacturing districts has limited the 
market for output. In order to give labor 
steady employment manufacturers must be 
able to find a market. The home demand 
is greatly restricted and the high cost will 
go far to prevent exports. Until there ts 
such a readjustment.as will enable manu- 
facturers to export their products, labor, as 
wel! as other conditions, will suffer. ‘ 

Transcontinental railway rates have not 
advanced, notwithstanding the high cost of 
wages and material, The enormous 
amounts of money spent by Western rail- 
ways in permanent improvements will zo 
far toward enabling them to maintain pres- 
ent rates unless there is a heavy falling off 
in the volume of traffic ; 


By SAMUEL SPENCER, 
President of the Southern 
pany. 

The chief benefit of the high prices for 
cotton in the South will be a large increase 
in the amount of cash thereby carried into 
the Southern States. 

Traffic returns continue far to in- 
créase. How long this will last depends, of 
course, upon general business and 
trial conditions, and for the present these 
conditions look favorable, although it is 
improbable that the recent high ratio of 
increased traffic can be maintained. 

Some increase in net earnings may be ex- 
pected, growing out of relief from conges- 
tion of traffic, and possibly by reason of 
reductions in expenses fé@r 
and betterments, but such 
cannot absolutely cease. 

Benefits resulting from the high cotton 
prices will not be offset by the depression 
in tne fron and steel industries, while lower 
prices for steel will to some extent stimu- 
late the work of improvement and 
construction by the railroads, 
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By PAUL MORTON, 
Second Vice President of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé. 


Business from a transportation point of 
view the last year has very satis- 
factory. We have had good crops, a free 
interchange of commodities, and general 
prosperity prevails in the country served 
by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
way system. With a continuation of good 
crops, we will have a continuation of good 
times. The increase in population in the 
southwestern portion of the United States 
Is something remarkable, and is growing 
all the time. This increased population 
alone, to my mind, will continue the pros- 
perity of the West and Southwest. 

Great development is going on all over 
the Western country. The cheap passen- 
ger rates that the railroads have made for 
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homeseekers have caused a wonderful tn- 
flux of people to Kansas, Oklahama, Texas, 
and California, and everybody who visits 
these States and Territories is more than 
pleased with the prospects. 

The development in New Mexico and 
Arizona in a mineral way is very satisfac- 
tory, but it is nothing compared to what 
the future holds out to these two Territo- 
ries, owing to the interest the Government 
is taking in the matter of irrigation. 
Wherever it is possible to do so, the Gov- 
ernment is building reservoirs and conserv- 
ing the water, the result of which means 
that the vast arid region in the West will 
in time be as prolific in the production of 
fruits, vegetables, and other agricultural 
products as any other section of the United 
States, and not only this, but the Govern- 
ment will in time reap their benefits by the 
sale of lands now unsalable on account 
of the scarcity of water. 

The only difficult problems that the rall- 
roads of the country have had before them 
snd now confront them are the questions 
cf labor, increase in wages, and the in- 
crease in cost cf supplies, which can only 
be met by an increase in the cost of trans- 
portation, both freight and passenger. The 
coal strike in Colorado has curtailed our 
commercial coal] business very materially 
the last two months, and not only has it 
increased the cost of fuel to the trans- 
portation companies, but if continued, will, 
I fear, cause great physical suffering, as 
well as having the effect of closing down 
numbers of industries for the lack of coal. 

California is increasing its population 
and its production rapidly. The prospects 
for the citrus fruit crop in California 
were never better than they are to-day, and 
I see no reason why we should not enjoy 
a very satisfactory business from every 


section of the country served by the Santa ; : 
| tance in certain parts of Southern territory, 


Fé Railroad for the next twelve months. 


more divirsified year by year, and espe- ; 


cially so in the case of the Atchison. This 
removes the possibility of the failure of any 
single crop being a menace to the country’s 
welfare or the company’s earnings. 


RAILROADS IN THE SOUTH 
SHARE ITS PROSPERITY 


Written for THE NEW YORK Times by 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
President of the Seaboard Air Line System. 
The price which the South received for 
cotton last year benefited 
indirectly, but very positively. If it costs 
the Southern farmer 6 cents a pound 
to make cotton, and he can make a falr 


the railroads | 


The tonnage of the railroads is becoming | iS unquestionably not, 


profit by selling it at 7 cents, it is easy to 
see that when he gets 12 cents instead of 7 
his profit is 500 per cent. greater and he 
has just five times as much money to spend 
or invest. This naturally results in a very 
largely increased demand fer general mer- 
chandise, in increased travel, and in exten- 
sive investment in manufacturing enter- 
prises and building. The phenomenally fa- 
vorable prices for cotton are resulting in a 
large movement to the South of so-called 
“luxuries,” which pay the railroads the 
best rates of freight, such as pianos, car- 
riages, high-class furniture, glassware, &c., 
as well as building material and machinery. 
The Southern farmer has more money than 
ever before. 


The scarcity of cotton and high prices 
naturally stimulate planting, and the pres- 
ent indications are that there will be an 
epormous crop put fnto the ground for 1904. 
This inevitably means a very heavy move- 
ment in fertilizers and the latest and most 
improved agricultural implements and other 
farming materials during the next three or 
four months. It is also natural to expect 
that the prosperity of the farming class in 
the South will develop a movement of im- 
migrants both from abroad and from other 
sections of this country. 


I think it reasonable to expect the net 
earnings of railroads to be larger in 1904 
than in the past year, due to three causes: 
(a) The ability to operate more economical- 
ly owing to the large expenditures which 
have been made in the past for equipment 
and permanent improvements; (b) the more 
satisfactory labor conditions which just now 
we have a right to look forward to; (c) the 
low prices of the principal materials con- 
sumed in railroad operations. 


The depression in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, though they are of no little impor- 


however, of suffi- 
cient magnitude to offset in any way the 
benefits resulting to Southern railways 
from the prosperity of the cotton-growing 
communities. So far as the resulting lower 
prices for steel are concerned, they will 
probably to a certain extent stimulate the 
work of improvements and new construc- 
tion by the railroads. 


Railroads as a rue are paying very full 
wages. There is nothing to justify any 
general increase, nor do I see any indica- 
tions on the part of labor to demand higher 
pay. I am inclined to think that the law 
of supply and demand will be a more potent 
factor in the labor situation in the imme- 
diate future than the unreasonable dictates 
of labor unions, 


JOHN SKELTON WALLIAMS. 


OVTLOOK FOR RAILWAY PROFITS 


Written for Tur New York Times by 
H.C. G. BARNABY 


For the seventh consecutive time the rail- 
roads of the United States have rolled up a 
twelvemonth’s total of gross earnings 
greater than that of any previous year. In 
1901, when the industrial and commercial 
boom was in its flower, gross railroad earn- 
ings, according to the estimate of The Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, increased $155,000,000. 
This estimate was based upon returns show- 
ing an actual increase of $143,000,000 for 
173,000 miles, out of a total of about 200,- 
000 miles of railroad. It will surprise many 
to learn that the gross gain in earnings for 
1903 will exceed the record gain of 1901. 
Results are not yet fully in hand for 19903, 
but during ten months the increase in 
gross was $123,000,000 upon only 101 rail- 
roads whereas the $143,000,000 gained in 1901 
was for the full twelve months upon 157 
railroads. - Financial disturbances, many- 
facturing depression, severe shrinkage In 
stock market quotations, are all natural 
causes of pessimism upon the outlook for 
railroad earnings. The future and not the 
past is our concern; the past should be in- 
vestigated only to discover its influence 
upon the future. Are the causes of the 
growth in earnings substantial enough to 
give it permanence? Is the gain merely in 
gross receipts, or is profit-making power 
proportionately increased? Such questions 
are of more searching importance now than 
they have been at the close of any year 
since 1896, when the rapid growth began. 

Gross earnings fluctuate according to 
growth in mileage, to growth in traffic 
which reflects trade conditions, and to va- 
riations in rate¥) Mileage in 1901 increased 
4,434 miles over 1800; in 1902 the gain was 
4,256 mfles, and fi the past year the gain 
was about as nitith, The gross increases 
were, therefor@/ Tot Very ‘latgety the result 
of new railroné cétistradction.’ During the 
fiscal year ended Jittie’ 80, 1903, there was 


undoubtedly ‘settie Miéreiise ‘In rates. Nine’ 


railroads, selected! ¥rérm the systems of the 
country as best répresentatives of the whole, 
show an average increase of 4 per cent in 
rates, due mainly to the general attempt on 
Jan. 1, 1903, to force higher rates as an off- 
set to higher wages paid to employes. The 
increase in gross earnings upon these nine 
roads was about 7 per cent., of which 
about 4% per cent. was caused by heavier 
traffic and about 2% per cent. by higher 
rates. This may not be the actual propor- 
tion for all roads, but the conclusion is-fair 
that growth of traffic caused the greater 
part of the year’s increase in gross earn- 
ings, and higher rates the smaller part. 
Rates have been advanced for several 
years, from the low point in 1899, when 
Poor's Manual gives the average rate for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile as 7.26 
mills. In 1900 it wag 7.46 mills, 7.56 in 1901, 
; advances, how- 


mills in 1892, and then down to 7.26 mills 
in 1899. The low average of that year was 
due to the excessively low level of rates 
upon Eastern lines, mainly upon the soft 
coal roads, from which level an advance 
was both natural and necessary. 

Net earnings furnish a different record. In 
the calendar year of 1902 there was a de- 
crease in net earnings the country over of 
about $2,000,000, while gross was gaining 
over $100,000,000. The returns thus far at 
hand indicate a gain in net this year about 
three-fourths as great as the net gain in 
1901, or say about $50,000,000. Thus de- 
spite a gross increase of over $250,000,000 in 
two years, net has advanced only about 
$50,000,000. Meantime outstanding capital 
has increased largely, as will be best ap- 
preciated by recollection of the individual 
issues of stocks and bonds by the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Atchison, the Illinois Central, 
and the New York Central railroads, Sup- 
posing gross earnings should now decrease, 
will net earnings hold their own after al- 
lowing for added charges? The heaviest 
gross gains of the past year were made in 
the first six months. After August the per- 
centage of gain gradually declined until 
December, when the decline halted and 
somewhat reacted, but only after earnings 
had reached a level very little better than 
that of 1902. In the States of the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic group some de- 
creases followed the shutting down of cot- 
ton mills and of steel mills. In the middle 
West large accretions in gross resulted 
from the hauling of bountiful harvests at 
high prices, and in the Southeast the un- 
usual activity of general busimess caused 
record-breaking gains to prevail. The out- 
look for gross earnings depends entirely 
updOn general trade conditions, Which are 
discussed more fully in other articles in 
this Review. No such crisis threatens our 
Industrial welfare as was experienced in 
1893. Even in 1884 the punic and the indus- 
trial slump, which followed a collapse in 
the steel industry in 1883, resulted from 
declining exports, from poor crops, selling 
at low prices, from stagnation of business, 
and, most of all, from demoralization of 
rates, caused by disastrous rate wars 
among railroads and from the rapid exten- 
sion of mileage into unproductive territory. 
No such condition in all its details is con- 
celvable now, The sooner the investing pub- 
lic realizes the vast difference between rail- 
road conditions of the present and of the 
past the sooner will it appreciate the great 
power of resistence being steadily developed 
by our railroads against the encroachments 
of recurring cycles of business depression. 
Tt is possible for some of our present in- 
dustrial companies to earn a large percent- 
age in dividends in one year and to earn 
almost nothing a year later. Similar 

be the case-with 
sons of the past 


REVIEW. 


position commanding a profit-yielding traf- 
fic in good timés and in bad. 


This leads us into the most interesting 
and the most useful part of our discussion, 
the ability to make profits, and thus to 
increase surplus earnings applicable to div- 
idend payments. The record of the past 
year is full of unusual obstacles to rail- 
way success, obstacles which affected not 
gross but net earnings. There was not, as 
there was in 1902, a short corn crop left 
over from the previous year to adversely 
affect grain tonnage. Nor was there a strike 
comparable to the great anthracite coal 
strike of 1902. The one hindrance to traffic 
was the flood season of last June, but even 
that was not as disastrous as the traffic- 
stopping snowstorms that paralyzed rail- 
road operations ali over the country in Feb- 
ruary, 1902. The year’s handicaps were all 
directed against net earnings. Congestion 
of freight caused by the offering of more 
traffic than the railroads of the country 
were able to carry was productive of less- 
ened efficiency and of increased expenses, 
so that we had the paradoxical condition of 
reduced earnings because of too much busi- 
ness. Some lessening of traffic offerings 
is now upon us. But thus far only the sur- 
plus business which congested traffic, and 
could not be handled, has been removed, 
and freight tonnage now is more nearly 
within the hauling capacity of the railroads. 
This difference between past and present is 
very important, for formerly railroad mile- 
age was so extended that depressed busi- 
ness spelled bankruptcy. 


In November, 1902, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road announced a 10 per cent. increase in 
the wages of all trainmen, to take effect on 
Jan. 1, 19938. Almost every railroad in the 
country followed the example. The result 
Was a direct charge upon the net earnings, 
offset by nothing excepting the benefit de- 
rived from a community enriched by the 
presence of tens of thousands of better paid 
men, Then again, the cost of almost ali 
materials entering into railway construc- 
tion and use reached its highest record price 
last Spring. The average cost of supplies 
for the year was about 10 per cent. above 
the cost in 1902. The industrial readjust- 
ment now in progress has scaled down many 
of the abnormalities in costs. Beginning 
with the new year railroad expenses will 
compare with the most extravagant range 
of costs ever attained, and will without a 
shadow of doubt be materially lessened, by 
comparison, Answer to the oft-heard com- 
ment that past railroad betterments have 
been disappointing in their effect upon 
economies is found in part in this study of 
expenses; for net earnings actually have 
made better gains than they did a year ago, 
and economy of operation alone has made 
this possible. 


An overlooked factor bearing upon net 
returns is the effect of the high money 
market and the poor bona market of 
the year. It was so difficult for the best 
roads to borrow, and so impossible for the 
others, that earnings have been made to 
supply every available dollar to pay for bet- 
terments. Even Pennsylvania's huge capi- 
tal outlays are supplemented by such a 
large portion of the net earnings that the 
margin being shown above Pennsylvania's 
dividend requirements is reduced to a mini- 
mum, causing needless fright to unthinking 
investors. Southern Pacific has not only 
devoted all of its own income to better- 
ments, but has borrowed a dozen millions 
from Union Pacific. The Iowa Central, the 
Southern Railway, the St. Louis. and San 
Francisco, and a great number of other 
roads are in the same class, and have not 
only spent their substance, but have in- 
curred a floating debt for more against the 
time when treasury bonds may be: sold. 
Doubtless this has not been an unmixed 
evil, for capital issues had been plenty 
enough, and a halt was opportune. But the 
bearing of it all upon our discussion lies 
in the fact that reported net earnings have 
been radically reduced by these unusual out- 
lays, the continuance of which is not to 
be expected. 

Evidence has accumulated during recent 
months that-the rebuilding and moderniz- 
ing of our railroads is fast nearing comple- 
tion. The past few years have marked in 
raulroad history an epoch of reconstruction, 
a3 truly as the previous years marked first 
an epoch of construction and then an epoch 
of reorganization. So accustomed have we 
become to continual rebuilding operations 
that we have ceased to realize that they 
will some day end; formerly no one be- 
lieved that they would continue as long as 
they have. The betterment policy has been 
doubly expensive because the continual 
tearing up of tracks and roadbed has in- 
terfered with traffic and made economical 
operation practically impossible. Hence the 
increase in net earnings as betterments are 
curtailed will be vastly more than the mere 
cost of the betterments. 


It is now becoming apparent that the 
chief capital outlays of the future will 
be not for betterments to existing 
mileage, but for additional tracks to 
handle enlarged traffic. Bonds will be 
issued, not to provide ballast and new rails 
for antiquated and worn-out structure, but 


to furnish funds for building double tracks © 


where single tracks and the most modern 
facilities cannot carry the freight. Presi- 
dent Cassatt in the last annual report of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad explained that 
the trouble experienced in handling traffic 
“is not due so much to car shortage as to in- 
sufficiency of tracks and terminalis. There 
are not enough railroads in this country to 
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perfected in St. Louis, in Washington, and, 
to some extent, in New Orleans, will be du- 
plicated in many cities, with resulting large 
benefit in reduced expenses and better effi- 
ciency all around. Competent judges be- 
lieve that the possession of additional side 
tracks and of larger terminal facilities will 
make possible the more rapid and econo- 
mical movement of freight and will add to 
the influences which make favorable the 
outlook for railway profits in 1904. 
H. C. G. BARNABY. 


BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


Enormous Increase in the Business of 
1903 Over 1871. 


The growth in our wealth and total trade 
will be realized from a confrast of the rail- 
way earnings per head of population in 
1903 and in 1871, the first census year after 
the compilation of railway receipts on a 


; uniform basis. In 1871 the people of this 


country spent with our railways £1 tls. per 
head upon the transport of the products 
they manufactured, of the food, clothing, 
and material they consumed, and upon 
their own travel. In 1903, however, they 
have spent over £2 11s. per head. Thus, in 
proportion to their number, they now spend 
65 per cent. more upon railway tarnsport 
than they did in 1871. The comparison is 
as follows: 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURE OF 
FOR RAILWAY TKANSPORTATION 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


THE NATION 


Railway 

British Earnings 

Ry Per H'd of 

Earnings. Pop’ on. 
£ 

109, 100,000 2.57 

48,900,000 1.55 


Year, Population. 
2,000 


ISOB..occve CRETE 
31,484,000 


1871... 


+-10. 888.000 4-60, 200, 000 
+34.5 +12: 


Growth.... 
Per cent... 


Moreover, the rate of growth in the past 
ten years was much greater than in either 
of the previous decades. That railway earn- 
ings should have been as large as they 
have been in the past year is, indeed, mat- 
ter for astonishment and for congratula- 
tion. The exceptional expenditure of the 
country in connection with the war did not 
give any special stimulus to trade as it did 
in 1900, 1901, and 1902. Capital has not been 
abundant, there has been a serious short- 
age in the supply of the raw material for 
our great Lancashire cotton trade, and the 
crops of the country have been poor. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks railway earnings 
have, it is true, shown considerable shrink- 
age; but the comparison has been. with a 
period in 1902 when railway earnings were 
exceptionally increased by a temporary and 
exceptional demand, owing to foreign 
labor troubles, for coal and iron for the 
United States and for coal for France. For 
the whole of 1903 the earnings of our rail- 
ways are likely to reach to about £109,100,- 
000, in contrast with £108,400,000 in 1902 
and with £105,500,000 in 1901. Compared 
with two years ago, therefore, railway 
earnings for the current year will probably 
show an expansion of £3,600,000, or 3% per 
cent.—London Statist. 
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F YOU have need of a weekly 
quotation sheet, giving current 
prices for stocks and bonds, you 
will find the WEEKLY QUOTA- 
TION SUPPLEMENT published 
as part of the Sunday Edition of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES the 
most compact and convenient ref- 
erence publication issued. 


Among the features which the Sup- 
plement contains are ; 


1. Calendar for the week, giving list of 
dividends, coupons and interest payable, 
meetings and elections to be held. 


2. A complete quotation list of all bonds 
listed om the New York Stock Exchange, 
with range of prices for current year, last 
sale, bid and asked price, date of matur- 
fty and interest dates. From this infor- 
mation can be figured the yield of a 
bond without reference to any other pub- 
lication. 

8. Record of stock transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the week, 
giving the range for the year, the net 
change, amount of capital stock out- 
standing, date and per cent. of last divi- 
dend, and record of sales for preceding 
week. 

4. Clearing House Rank Statement and 
reports of non-member banks. 

5. Latest quotations of National and 
State bonds. 


6 Money market conditions. 
7. Quotations of outside securities, 
8. Items of interest to general investors. 


This SUPPLEMENT, with the 
Sunday Edition of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES, will be mailed for 
one year to any address, postage 
prepaid, upon receipt of Two. Dol- 
lars and a Half ($2.50). To for 
eign addresses, add $3.64 for for 
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CROP FAILURE IN GREAT. BRITAIN 


LLLP PLP Yew 


Abnormally Rainy Season Leads to Agricultural 
~ Depression—Growth of Dairy Business. 


Special Correspondence THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

LONDON, Dec. 24.—The year 10903 prob- 
ably will be long remembered in the annals 
of English agriculture. The weather has 
truly been abnormal. Before the end of 
November two or three more inches of rain 
had been registered in many parts of the 
kingdom than had ever been known in 
those places in any previous year, and with 
the exception of one brief period in June 
the downpour has been incessant, The 
miserably damp and cold Autumn of 1902 
had prevented many farmers from sowing 
wheat, and the official returns of the Gov- 
ernment Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries show a diminution of 143,000 acres 
under that grain. This reduces the area 
by 8% per cent. for Great Britain, and 
brings it down to 1,582,000 acres, or, includ- 
ing the acreage in Ireland, 1,620,000, a 
smaller surface than in any previous year 
except 1895. 

But, owing to the torrents of cold rains 
that fell in the Spring of the present year, 
the deluge in June and July, and the sun- 
less, damp Summer, it is probable that in 
many farms there is no wheat harvest at 
all, and the shocks which were still out in 
the end of the rainy October were scarcely 
fit for manure. On the drier soil of the 
south and east of England a moderate crop 
has been gathered by the best farmers, but 
in the north the harvest has been a com- 
plete failure. 

Barley, of which less was sown in the 
Spring of 1903 than in any year on record, 
has turned out even worse than wheat. 
The crop has probably been less productive 
in good malting grain and has been more 
costly to get in than any crop in the mem- 
ory of the race of farmers who are now 
struggling with the eccentricities of the 
English climate. The recent depression in 
the whisky trade, which brought about a 
smaller demand for malt among the Scotch 
distillers, had already reduced the acreage, 
and it is probable that even less will be 
sown next year. 

The outlook so far is as black as can be 
and has recalled to many the stories of the 
deluge which “rained away the Corn 
Laws” in 1845. Fortunately for England, 
the economic conditions are very different 
from what they were, not only in 1846, 
but even in 1879. The great diminution of 
arable land in Great Britain, with which 
every one is familiar, has been accompa- 
nied by a corresponding increase in perma- 
nent pasture, and in the last twenty years 
a great deal of attention has been given by 
scientists to the preparation of suitable 
mixtures of seeds for laying down land to 
grass. Assortments are prepared of early 
and late flowering grasses, which are care- 
fully combined, so that, like the gardens 
of the Phaeacians in Homer, the fields in 
England are always in flower Various 
other causes have combined to bring about 
this change, the most important of which 
has been perhaps the development of the 
dairying industry, which has received an 
immense incentive in the present year. 

The English farmgr, who has practically 
abandoned wheat growing, and even to a 
great extent cheese and butter making, has 
devoted his attention to supplying milk to 
the inhabitants of the towns. 

Those farmers who were 
enough to have had little 
cheap stores, and enough 
in the hay, have done exceedingly well. 
successful have that the 
of stores has gone up in the Scotch 
fairs, owing to the demand of the 
farmers for more stock. Under the influ- 
already described the number of 
cattle in Great Britain h main- 
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Mortgage Loan Outlook Improve 


Easier Money and Resumption of Building Op- 
erations Expected to Relieve the Situation for 
1904—Labor Troubles Blamed in Part for Past 


Year’s Embarrassment. 


The difficulty of securing loans on mort- 
gage has shared with the trades 
truvubles in making the year 10903, and par- 
ticularly the latter part of it, a peried of 
unusual quiet among the city’s larger real 
estate interests. re- 
quiring smailer amounts of capital and fre- 
quently involving the negotiation of no 
new loans, have been carried forward in 
even increasing numbers, but larger 
undertakings—speculative purchases and 
building enterprises—which made 1901 and 
1902 memorable real estate years, and 
which called for the support of large 
amounts borrowed capital, have been 
almost wholly lacking. 

The conditions which have brought about 
this tig¢htness of the mortgage money mar- 
ket have been recounted frequently of 
late as to need no present explanation. 
Wall Street, through its declining 
the high rates which it offered for loanable 
funds, and the attractiveness of some of its 
securities at their recent low levels, has 
diverted into its channels much money that 
normally would have sought mortgage in- 
vestment. Statistics show that the total 
of mortgage loans for 1903—$268,000,000—is 
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tained its level or slightly increased in re- 
cent years, though, owing to the growing 
volume of the dead meat trade, the number 
of cattle kept for beef is decreasing. The 
gain in the present year is 149,000 head. 

The same story cannot be told of sheep, 
the reduction this year being about 120,000. 
The substitution of half-bred Lincolns for 
Merinos in Australia and South America, 
the improved facilities for bringing car- 
casses across the seas, and the low price of 
wool have cut large holes in the profits of 
sheep farming. Great Britain has, however, 
not reduced the tale by anything like so 
great an extentsas some other European 
countries, for in Germany the decrease has 
been over 50 per cent. in the last twenty 
years. Indeed, as there is a slight tendency 
toward a rise in the price of native wool, 
we may look for an increase in the number 
of sheep kept in those counties where the 
hay harvest was good. 

Great Britain has never before stood so 
high as regards immunity from contagious 
diseases of animals. The more serious have 
been eradicated, and under the present reg- 
ulations there is little fear of their re- 
introduction, while those that are less 
deadly have diminished to such an extent 
that they are no longer an important fac- 
tor in the economics of the farm. 

There is one special class of farmer which 
has been particularly hard hit by the sun- 
lessness of last season, and that unluckily 
the one which is more full of enterprise than 
any other—the fruit grower. With the ex- 
ception of strawberries, which ripened ex- 
cellently and were a splendid crop owing 
to the warm spell in June, English fruit 
has been a failure. The special organ of 
the fruit industry, which has published re- 
ports on the state of the crops for forty 
years, has this year to record that never 
has such a bad season been known. Apples 
are almost non-existent. Plums, which 
ten years ago were in such abundance that 
they rotted on the ground because they 
did not pay to send to market, are not to 
be had. And the same tale is told of nearly 
all late Summer and Autumn fruit. 

The area of excessive rainfall has spread 
beyond the British Isles, and covered the 
greater part of France, from which the 
bulk of the soft fruit comes that is im- 
ported into England. But across the Chan- 
nel the fruit crop has been as bad as with 
us, and orchards which formerly turned 
out bushels of fruit have this year scarcely 
a peck. 

In Germany, however, the weather has 
been warmer, and the crop of fruit heavy. 
Large quantities of plums, damsons, and 
apples have been sent to England from this 
part of the Continent, but the trade has not 
been sufficiently well organized to meet the 
full supply. There has been, in 
quence, a great demand for Californian 
produce, some of which has been the best 
fruit in the London market and the main- 
stay of the London householder'’s dessert. 
Should the quality and flavor be 
tained, there probably a great 
for this produce in England. 
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Prices of agricultural produce have not 
any remarkable movements this 
year. Wheat has kept about its usual 
level, varying from 25 shillings to 30 shil- 
lings, by slow degrees; wool has shown a 
slight improvement, and meat has remained 
steady. Matters seem to have adjusted 
themselves and for the moment in 
equilibrium, rents having fallen since 1879 
to a level which balances the fall in prices. 
There are ample signs of improvement, pro- 
vided that the country is favored with rea- 
sonable weather. 
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$30,000,000 less than that for 1902, most ‘of | 





the difference having been deve loped. with- 
in the last six months. Of greater signifi- 
cance, however, is the fact that the amount 
loaned by institutions—savings banks, in- 
surance companies,-and the like—during the 
last four months is only about half of what 
it was during the corresponding period of 
1902—roughly, $17,000,000 against $33,- 
000,000, 

The closing weeks of the year showed 
some improvement in mortgage conditions. 
In an effort to find out the course affairsare 
likely to take during 1904 in the mortgage 
loan field, opinions have been sought from 
officers of several of the city's largest lend- 
ing institutions. 

Clarence H. Kelsey, President of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 
the following views: 

“The mortgage market has been sluggish 
all through the Fall, but is improving, and 
the prospects are that after the turn of the 
year there will be a great deal of money 
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seeking mortgage investments. That is the 
history of such times as we are now in. The 
excitements and misfortunes of Wall Street 
have for the time being unsettled and | 


alarmed a great many people. Institutions, 
large and small, and individuals as well, 
have been inclined to hgld on to their money 
and not put it even into mortgages in spite 
of their acknowledged safety. Now that 
business conditions bid fair to settle down 
to a more regular moyement, and probably 
to a lower plane of activity, with a mode- 
rate slackening ‘n all directions, money will 
have to be employed. It has not been really 
lost, and conservative people who have it 
are sure to give mortgages the preference 
for some time to come, because of unpleas- 
ant experiences with other things. 


“The savings banks, which a few years 
ago bought largely of high-class railroad 
bonds, accepting a very low rate of interest 
on them, have not been well pleased with 
the investments, because in most cases there 
is a decided loss in market value to-day. 
Mortgages pay a better rate of interest 
and neither go up nor down in value of 
principal. A great many investors will for 
some time to come prefer to take their 
chances with such a security than with 
such as has worried them during 1903. The 
poorer general business is in 1904 the easier 
the mortgage market is likely to be. 


“In spite of the conditions which have 
prevailed during the greater portion of 1903, 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
has loaned as much money on mortgage 
and disposed of the mortgages as in 1902. 
We are satisfied that, if under such condi- 
tions the volume of business has not dimin- 
ished, it will. substantially increase when 
poorer general business and an increased 
supply of idle money, such as are expected 
during the ensuing year, actively favor 
mortgage investments.”’ 

Louis V. Bright, Third Vice President and 
Secretary of the Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
Company, in speaking of the mortgage 
loan outlock for the coming year, said: 

“A review of the conditions which pre- 
vailed during the past year is necessary, 
it seems to me, to get a trustworthy un- 
derstanding of what is in store for us in 
the mortgage market during the year 1904. 

“During the first six months of 1903, 
the mortgage market was entirely normal 
and satisfactory, but during the rest of the 
year, loanable funds were very scarce, and 
net until the past month was the demand 
for mortgages sufficient to justify the title 
companies in putting out their funds. The 
serious situation produced by the labor 
trcubles and the almost panicky conditions 
in Wall Street arose during the latter half 
of 1908. These adverse influences caused 
a heavy withdrawal of mortgage lenders 
from the market. 

‘*Many other 
found security 


lenders soon 
attractive that 
mortgage , directly or indirectly, 
through withdrawals from the _ savings 
banks was put into stocks and bonds. As 
soon confidence began to reassert it- 
self, investors in mortgages began to come 
into the field again. The life insurance 
companies, however, did little during the 
second six months perio@, above mentioned, 
savings banks made very few 
gagements during that time. During the 
last thirty days, however, they have ap- 
peared as lenders in moderate amounts. 

“These; in brief, were the conditions 
which prevailed during the past year. 
Many of the causes which led to the re- 
duction of funds for mortgage loans will 
probably not arise during the current year, 
and a normal amount of mortgage money 
should, therefore, be in the market, unless 
something unexpected happens to change 
conditions. 

“Will, for example, the demand be great- 
er than it was last year? 

“The labor situation is undoubtedly bet- 
ter than it has been for some time past, 
and the of most building materials 
will be 3oth of these factors will 
stimulate the business of building, as there 
is an undoubted demand for certain classes 
of structure, for instance, as flats 
and tenement houses. These factors will 
create a demand for money to carry on 
the operations necessary for the produc- 
tion of but I not 
think it as to the 
market. 

“ Funds 
tainly be found, 


mortgage 


values so 


as 


and en- 


price 
lower. 


such 


these do 


will be 


structures, 
sO great strain 
for building operations will cer- 
if the permanent mort- 
gage market normal, high rates of 
interest and incidental profits will always 
tempt the investor if he can be reasonably 
that he will have his capital re- 
to him on the completion of the 
through the permanent mortgage 
transaction 

“Money for permanent mortgages in suf- 
ficient volume to carry on the legitimate 
business for the year will, in my judg- 
ment, be forthcoming. Some of the reasons 
which lead me to this opinion are as fol- 
lows: 

‘1. The fact that the Presidential 
pdign will occur during next 
tend to make investors cautious and con- 
servative. As mortgage investments are 
entirely confined to this class of the com- 
munity, and as mortgages yield a higher 
rate of interest than other conservative 
investments, the return from mortgage 
investments will be tempting. 

“2. The losses that been suffered 
by investors in stocks and bonds are too 
recent to be forgotten, and whatever bene- 
fit can derived from deplorable a 
situation will be an argument in favor of 
first mortgages as investments, 

‘3. The diminution of trade, which is 
expected, will, I think, tend to make the 
general money market easy, and this will 
be of sympathetic value to the 
market, 

“4. It is also likely that the large mort- 
gage transactions, requiring great sums 
to finance them, will be fewer, and the 
same amount of mortgage capital will be 


is as 


sure 
turned 
building 


cam- 
year ~ will 


have 


be so 


mortgage 


enabled to carry on a larger number of in- | time,”’ said Mr, McLaughlin, 


dividual transactions. 
“‘An unfavorable influence, of course, is 


-important and fundamental. 


the approaching election. This period of ex- 
citement must be taken into serious account 
by everybody; but mortgage investors are 
not likely, I think, to be greatly disturbed 
by the excitement of the campaign, unless 
tbe issues are such as to involve the se- 
curity of the currency or something equally 
At present 
writing no such issue is likely to be before 
the people. 

“The favorable factors, I think, eutnum- 
ber the unfavorable ones, and I think my 
prediction that funds at fair rates of inter- 
est for mortgage transactions will be ob- 
tainable during the next twelve months is 
correct, certainly so far as all ordinary 
transactions are concerned. Large mort- 
gage loans must continue to be financed by 
the great lending corporations, such as the 
life insurance companies. As stated before, 
these large loans should be sufficiently few 
in number to require no great strain on the 
lending power of these corporations.” 

Edgar J. Levy, President of the Title In- 
surance Company, expects to see. a con- 
siderably larger amount of capital in the 
mortgage field after Jan. 1, but not suf- 
ficient to bring about any material reduc- 
tion of interest rates. He says: 

“There are too many things ‘coming 
out’ this year and too many prospective 
fields for the employment of capital to 
afford much promise of a lower rate of in- 
terest. 

“Too easy a mohey market is not alto- 
gether a blessing. Some operators may 
hail with delight an era of 4 per cent. loans 
on 90 per cent. valuations, but such a con- 
dition is likely to lead to a great deal of 
reckless speculation and many ill-advised 
building operations.” 

The prominent position of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Bociety as a lender on 
mortgage gives no little importance to the 
views of Thomas D. Jordan, its Controller. 

“The Equitable is governed in the mat- 
ter of loans wholly by existing conditions,”’ 
said Mr. Jordan, ‘“‘and when such condi- 
tions prevail as have during the last year 
we have thought it advisable to shut down. 

“I look for immediate improvement in 
the situation, however, although for no im- 
mediate decline in rates. For some time 
building loans will command 5 and 6 per 
cent and permanent loans 4% and but 
the volume of funds seeking mortgage in- 
vestment is likely to grow steadily, and I 
shall not be surprised to see considerable 
4 per cent. money later in fhe year.” 

Of the many developments of the last few 
months in connection with the general 
scarcity of funds for real estate loans much 
Significance has been attached to the ac- 
tion of the Trustees of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank in advancing its rale 
from 4 to 4% per cent. Particularly was 
this a matter of general comment because 
shis institution for the last eight or ten 
years under all sorts of conditions has at 
all times maintained a uniform Tate of 4 
per cent. upon all of its mortgage loans. 

In speaking of this phase of the situa- 
tion President James McMahon of the bank 
said: 

“It should be understodd, in the first 
place, that the increased rate was made to 
upply only to new loans. There has been 
no advance in the interest charges on the 
large number of past-due mortgages held 
by the bank. The rate was increased upon 
current loans because the conditions 
seemed to warrant it. Just how long this 
higher rate will be maintained cannot safe- 
ly be predicted, but I think that the bank's 
officers will discountenance any move in 
the direction of advancing the rate upon 
its old mortgages until it has been amply 
shown that ‘dear money’ is to be a condi- 
tion of some permanence. 

“The mortgage loan market for the ime 
mediate future is a particularly difficult 
subject to forecast—more so this year than 
for a number of years past. There will 
undoubtedly be a greatly increased amount 
of money seeking investment soon after the 
first of the year, but as against this it must 
be remembered that there is likely to be a 
great demand for these funds. Railroad 
betterments are being projected upon an 
enormous and ever-increasing scale, and 
these corporations are already in the field 
with their bond issues. Furthermore, wholly 
aside from this feature of the situation, and 
concerning only this immediate locality, it 
seems that, if the labor market assumes 
some stable condition, there is to be a great 
era of real estate and building activity in 
the metropolitan district during next 
few years—another condition which will 
create a strong demand for loanable funds 
with a consequently well-sustained of 
interest.”’ 

President McMahon does not 
probable any revival of mortgage 
lation at Albany this Winter. 
successive failures of various 
that direction,’ he said, “lec 
that it will be tried again 
but I still feel that it is tl 
urgent duty to repeal the 
taxing mortgages as _ pers 
which, it is tri is to a large 
letter, but which in the ca 
Be enforced works great | 

The Bank for Savir 
of the market as 2 len 
ing the last six months 
due to the heavier withdr 
tors and also in large mé 
that the bank had an 1 
ber of bonds maturing 
mentioned. 

In speaking of the increas int of 
withdrawals, President William Smith 
of the bank said it was almost holly due 
to the labor troubles, which m neces- 
sary for the unemployed to use their sav 
ings, and that, so far as he 
to observe, the reporte move 
part of savings bank depositors 
money into Wall Street securities w 
largely a myth. 

“There will undoubtedly be 
Jan. 1,”’ said President 
so much of it has already 
that any rate lower than 4% per cer 
not reasonably be expectéd., 
has accepted recently a-goed m 
gage applications, but with the date f 
actual making of the loan Set beyon 
first of the year. 

‘**A possible 
he” added, 1 mentioned as 
meaning more. money-for.zeal estate mort- 
gages. I place no great reliance this 
source of support, “however, beca the 
two interests are in. great.measure distinct 
and separate, and it is far from certain that 
any considerable volume of cay which 
cannot find employment in the ries 
will seek real estate investment.’ 

John Harsen Rhoades, President 

Greenwich Savings Bank, hol vie 
ilar in many particulars to those 
quoted. 
“The tendency is to keep cash,” he s 
in unsettled times such as last y 
this tendency is diminishing, and 
minish still further. 

“The supply of available funds 
crease, and the outlook is good for su 
ing the future's legitimate demand 
mortgage loans. The one element ,in the 
situation which is the occasion for any ap- 
prehension will appear when efforts are 
made to secure loans upon property with 
valuations based upon the high of 
labor and. materials during the las 

A. W. McLaughlin, whose 
the mortgage loan market i I 
place him in touch with individual lenders 
as well as with the banks and corporations, 
regards the outlook as decidedly improved. 
**Gold has been coming this way for some 
‘and with 
dividend disbursements of over $100,000,000 
we look for easier money in January and 
easier still in February.” 
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ANGE OF PRICES FOR STAPLE PRODUCTS IN 1903, 
Range of Top Prices for Cash Wheat (Regular) During 1903, as Quoted for the Chicago Market. 
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Range of Top Prices for Cash Corn (No. 2) During 1903, as Quoted for the Chicago Market. 
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' THE GERMAN STEEL TRUST. 








Ces mere g e 


NEW YORE : ‘LIFE ID 


BALANCE SHEE 
ASSETS. 


Government, Bote, City, County and.other Bonds (market value, $250,140,939), cost value, Dec. 31, 1903, . $247,994,383 


he Company doss not include in its Assets the excess of total market value ‘of Bonds over total cost value.) 
Bonds and Mortgages (455 first liens), j ‘ a - dss ¢ ‘ 24,531,774 
Deposits in Banks, at interest, é 22,126,134 
Loans to Policy-holders on Policies as security (reserve value thereof, " $40.000.000), 28,502,073 
Real Estate, 24 pieces (including twelve office buildings, valued at $10,990,000), 12,725,000 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $6,522,660), : 5,280,000 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve charged in Liabilities, 3.003.777 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal Reserve to secure same, $5,000,000), 3,139,284 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities, . . : : 2,563.950 
Interest and Rents accrued, > ; ; ; ‘ ° ‘ . 2.185.672 


Total Assets (No stocks of any kind owned or loaned upon), , $352, 652,047 


INCREASE IN ASSETS DURING “Tre 
INCOME, 1903. 


New Premiums, . ° ; s ° ; ‘ $16,235,782 
Renewal Premiums, . . 57,146,392 
TOTAL PREMIUMS, ‘ . $73,382,174 


Interest Receipts from: 
Bonds owned, . . ° s $9,915,238 
Mortgage loans, ° 1.069.639 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by Policies, | 1,578,488 
Bank Deposits and Collateral Loans, . 806,999 
TOTAL INTEREST RECEIPTS, ° ° 13,370,364 
Rents from Company’s S properties, ‘ 5 ° 930,947 
Profits realized on Securities sold during the year, ° ° 274,454 
Deposits on account of Registered Bond Policies, etc. ‘ 311,592 


Total Cash Income, . é ; $88,269,531 


New Business Paid for in 1903, - (171,118 Policies) $326,658,236 


GAIN IN 1903 (,33;78, ) $23,860,007. 
BONDS OWNED (Company does not invest 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. ae ee 


(Total Market Value, $26,867,701.) Rate valued Jersey City, N. J., 1905-1918..........c0008 7 109 223,450 Canadian No., 1st, g. Prov. Mani 
Argentine Republic of 1898 of rat. at. gnittiso Madison County, Alabama, 1919 & 1929...... : — jae oe ee ss . & ye 
SU! ° « ’ : 96 . # ent. Pac., Ist Ref., g. S. Pac. Ry 
Austrian Government, Gold Rentes 121 4,198,799 Meckle nburg ‘County, N. C., ‘ fi 33 5,550 Cent. Pac., Mtge., g. S. Pac. Ry 
Austrian Hungarian Rentes sn 101 = 1,127,665 Memphis City, Tenn., Tax Dist., 1915 6 112 112,000 Cent. of Ga., Ry. Equip., “Ser. D 
Austrian Kronen Rentes.....--sseeeeeeees pa 100 812,000 Middletown, Conn., 1915 101 50,500 Cen. R. R. & B. Co., Ga., Col. T 
Brazilian Government of 1898.............6. 5 91 45,500 Mississippi State, 1919 102 20,400 Cen. R. R. of N. J., Equip., “ Ser. 
Bremen, Germany, 1000 3% 100 | 119,000 Montgomery City, Ala., 1918, 1921, & 1924... 120 240,000 Cen. R. R. of N. J. Gen’l Mtge., 
British Consols ieee thie Kaw s sh dweedebhesiens 86 3,010,000 Morris County, N. J., ‘1935 bE 6S 6 Boh eeRR CR 109 381,500 Chesapeake & Ohio, Equip., 1909- 
Bulgarian Government, French Rentes...... é OG 23,778 Nashville City, Tenn. (Water), 1919 103 309,000 Chesapeake & Ohio, Ist Cons., 19% 
French Rentes of 1901 96 186,052 New York City, Dock, 1924 G+ 376,000 Chesapeake & Ohio, Gen’l Mtge., 
Havana Treasury, Cuba : 115 29,072 New York City, (Exempt), 1942-1953 102 2,040,000 Chicago & Alton, Refund., 1949. 
Hungarian Gov't, Gold Rentes of 1887 119 119,297 N. Y. City (Morris’a & W. F’ms), 1906-2147.. 125 30,000 Chic., Burl. & Quincy, Ist Mtge., 
Hungarian Kronen Rentes 98 397,880 New York City, Corlears Hook Park, 1913.... 3% 101 101,000 Chic. & East. Ill., Ist Cons., 193 
Italian Government b 101 1,506,824 New York City (Revenue), 1f 4 100 $2,000,000 Chic. & East. Ill., Gen’l Cons., 1s 
Lucerne, Switzerland : eas 101 77,972 New York City, School, 1913 : U7 291,000 Chic., Ind. & Louisville, Ref. Mtg 
Prussian Government Sees us 2,482,815 New York City, Street, 1916 é UG 480,000 Chic., Ind. & Louisville, Ref. Mtg 
Queensland Debentures : ae ~ 46,232 North Knoxville, Tenn. (Municipal), 1919.... { 103 103,000 Chic., Mil. & St. P., Gen’l, 1989... 
Russian Gov't, Chinese Eastern Railway 06 41,520 Norwalk, Conn., Funding, 1918 6, wy 247,500 Chic., Mil. & St. P., (H. & D. Div., 
Russian Gov't, Muscow, Jar. & Arch. Ry wo «BIG ars Ottawa City, Canada, 1908............sseees 100 190,000 Chic., Mil. & St. P., (H. & D. Div., 
Russian Gov't, Moscow, Kazan Ry U6 431,424 Peoria Township, Ill., Funding, 1910 107 65,270 Chic. & N. W. Debenture, 1921... 
Russian Gov't, Moscow-Riasan Ry 100 12,376 Petersburg City, Va., 1905.....c.csccccccece 101 30,300 Chic. & N. W., Gen’l, ~ 
Russian Gov't, Mos., Win. & Rybinsk Ry.... pe 863,547 Pierce County, Wash., 1912 : 100 163,000 Chic. & N. W., Skg. Fd. of 1879, 
Russian Gov't, Nicholas Railway we 90,432 Pierce County, Wash., ee { 3 100 74,000 Chic., R. I. & Pac., Gen'l, 1988... 
Russian Gov't, Riasan-Oural Railway 90 438,968 Quebec City, Canada, 6 11 50,500 Chic. & St. L., Ist Mtge. (Atch. S 
Russian Gov't, Rybinsk Railwe 5 ote. v9 110,388 Quebec City, Canada, 192: 6 102 153,000 Chic., St. P., M. & O., Cons. Mtge 
Russian Gov't, s. E. Ry.., Goic of 1900 100 1,948,000 Quebec City, Canada, 19: 4, 90 382,500 Chis. & W. Ind., Gen’! Ske. Fd., 193 
Russian Gov t Southeastern Railway as pa 100,728 Quebec City, Canada, 19% . é v0 90,000 Cinn., Ham. & Dayton, Gen’l Mtge 
Russian Gov't, Ss. W. Ry.., Gold of BESS. »..-0 = ssanee Quebec City, Canada, 19° 21, ov 92,000 Cinn., San. & Clev., 1st Cons., 1928 
Russian Gov't, State Nobil'y, Agrar’n Bank. vo 163,81 Quebec (Province of), 1908 ; 102 81,600 Clev., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis, Ge 
Russian Gov't, Mate Rentes . 100 390,500 Richmond City, Va., 1 100 50,000 Clev., Col., Cinn, & Inds., Ist Cons. 
Russian any Wisdikawkas ay of 1808. ... a ennauak Richmond City, Va., 1925 & 1926 103 133,900 Clev., Col., Cinn, & Inds., Gen. Con 
Russian Gov t, Wladikaw kas Ry. of 1900 4 100 1042,000 Rome, Ga., 100 163,000 Cley., Lor. & Wheeling, 1st Cons., 
Servian Gov't, State Loan : 75 9,915 St. Joseph, Mo., Sc rd, 1S 100 187,000 Clev., Lor. & Wheel’g, Ist Cens., S 
South Australian Cons., 1916 90 21,899 Salt Lake City, Utah, 1912 r 100 50,000 Consumers’ Gas L. Co., Chic., Ist, 
Spanish Interior 7 22,291 Salt Lake City, Utah, 1 f 106 318,000 Denv. & Rio Grande Ist Cons., lf 
Stockholm City, Swede = 100 236,999 San Antonio, Texas, 1917 E 100 148,000 Denv. & Rio Grande Ist Cons., 1! 
ot tia oll eetin plnmanigie agen aot canto Eee Soe S508 School Dist., Salt Lake City, Utah, 1913.... 106 53,000 Detroit & Mackinac, Mtge., 1995.. 
Swiss Gov't, Loans of '83, "97 & "03...4, ¢ C3 u7 19,657 School Dist., Spokane Co., Wash., 1910 108 97,200 Duluth & Iron Range, Ist Mtge., 
U. 5. of Mexico, Ext Cons., . rhc C : o us 2,049,494 Seattle, Wash., 1912 r 107 535,000 E. Ry. of Minn., N. Div., 1st Mtge., 
U. G. of Mexico, int'l Debt. Cons, Ser. 2 & S. © = 23,184 West Chicago Town, IIL, 1910..........000- 5 106 245,920 E. Tenn., Va. & Ga., Cons., Mtge. 
, eee paneernat a ae tes ee : , =00 169,228 Whitman Co., Wash., Funding, 1912......... 100 87,000 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, lst Mtge., 
Wurtemburg Government, Sta 4 101 45,672 i Equitable Ill’g G. L. Co., Phila., 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. RAILROAD AND OTHER BONDS. * Erle-Penn., Coll. Trust, 1951. 
r , , 817.7487 Total Market Value, $205,524,458.) Erie R. R. Co., Gen’l Lien, 1996.... 
My Calan, Sl reee Adirondack, 1st aioe. g. by D. & H., 1942.... 4% 114 $741,000 Evansville & Inds., Ist Cons., guar. 
Arizona Territory, 1942 .. 114 $17,100 eee = ona . 0 ee ‘ile @ Inds. ist Mtge. evar 
Atlanta City, Ga. (Water), 1923 104 137,280 Alb. & Sus. Ist Cons. Mtge., g. by D. & H. 1906. 106 787,58 Evansvil e & Inds., Mtge., guar. 
ae Am. Dock & Imp. Co., Ist, guar., 1921....... 110 440,000 Evansville & T. H., Ist Cons., Mtge. 


‘ City, Ga. (Redem.), 1916 4 107 5,350 - - . . i + Clan’ * 
cen tue Tex "Refund's eee 3 75 123,000 Ath. Top. & S. Fé, Adjust’mt (Stamped), 1995. 87 696,000 Evansville & T. H., lst Gen’l Mtge. 


7 . 5 Siete “NO = dik 5 of Mint & Pere Marquette, 1920..... 
; : o, 1921 & 192 4 110 J Atch., Top. & Santa Fé, Gen. Mtge., 1995.... 99 3,960,000 Flint & FI re Nh t 
Butler County, Ohio, 1521 & lies “e a Atch., Top. & Santa Fé, Ser. Debs., 1907-14.. 95 6,650,000 Fre’t, Elk. & Mo. V., Cons., guar., 


all ‘ity, Texas, Funding, 1917 3 115 109, i . 
aes on Son 7 1938. . — 5 107 re 4 Atlantic Coast Line, Ist Cons. Mtge., 1952... v2 920,000 Georgiq Southern & Flo rida, Ist, 1 
allé y, xas, ’ 


alle ‘ity -xas : f 0 Atlantic Coast Line, L. & N., B. Syn., 1905.. 100 5,000,000 Greenbrier Ry., Ist, g. Ches. & Ohio, 
penning 6 ice . 915 f a oe Balt. & Ohio, 1st Mtge., 50-year, 1948....... 100 1,000,000 Hocking Valley Participation — 
Essex Co., N. 5. Park, 1915-1925 305 104 204,880 Balt. & Ohio (Pitts., L. E. = oa Va.), |: ee =) 04 705,000 Hocking Valley Ry., lst Cons. of 
Findlay, Ohio, 1907 1 106 5.300 Balt. & Ohio, S. W. Div., 1 1 : ¢ 8S 2,063,600 Houston, E. & W., jm Ist, guar., 
Flatbush, N. Y. (Water), 1911 bs, aa 23,400 Brooklyn Un. G. L. Co., Cons. . 5. 1S S000 ye re ge eae Fanaa om 
Fort Worth, Texas (Water), } 100 200,000 Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie, Ist Mtge., li 6 124 32,000 Til. Cent., — a foes: < 
Galveston, Texas, 1921-1227. Fe below eee 70 118,300 Bur., C. R. & No., Ist Cons. Mtge., Sere 115 1,265,000 Ill. Cent., St. L. I » & ~~ 7 
Jefferson County Alabama, 118 118,000 Bur., C. R. & No., Ist Mtge., 1906 5 101 42,420 Ind., Dec. & West., Equip., a aa 
Jefferson County, Alabama, 1917 5 115 218,500 Canada Southern, 1st Mtge., 1908......... 103 69,010 Ind., Dec. & West., Equip., Monthly 


Jersey City, N. 3., 1916 & 1B21......ccccccee 110 870,100 Canada Southern, 2d Mtge., 1913.........+... 5 105 17,850 Indianapolis & St. Louis, Ist, 1919, 


(In the foregoin7 lis! of Bord: no Bond is in defaat 
of intees'. The to‘al Bond holizinzs have bzen FINANCE C.MMITTEE: 


increased curing 1903 by $25,101,644.) 
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SURANCE COMPANY 


ALL, PRESIDENT. 


JANUARY I, (904. 
LIABILITIES. 
$300,090,347 


Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York Insurance Dept.), Dec. 31, 1923, ‘ : ; ; 
All other Liabilities on Policies, Annuities, Endowments, &e., awaiting presentation for payment, ‘ 5,456,654 
Reserve on Policies which the Company voluntarily sets aside in excess of the State's reqairemen's, $6,859,193 

Reserve to provide D.vidends payable to Policy-holders daring 1904, and thereafler, as the periods 


mature: 
To holders of 20-Year Period Policies, ° 23,539,923 
6,991,284 


To holders of 15-Yesr Period Policies, . 

To holders of 10-Year Pesiod Policies, ° ° 477,607 

To hclders of 5&-Yerr Period Poiic es, . ° 375,002 

To holders of Annual Dividend Policies, . ° 830,915 
° ° 8,031,122, 


Rese:ve to Frovide jor ail other contirgenc es, . A. 
Total, ‘ 5 ; ‘ ‘ ; 47,105,046 


Total Liabilities. ‘ » . + $352,652,047 
YEAR, =~ ~ 7 S29,8i1,147 
DISBURSEMENTS, 1903. 


Paid for Death-Claims ($16.860,082), Endowments ($4,305,941), and Annuities ($1 686,696), . ‘ 

Paid for Dividends ($5,339,292), Surrender Values ($3,412,236), and other Payments ($65,767), to Policy-holders 

Commissions and all other payments to agents $7,164,180 (on New Business of year *$326,658.236); Medical 
Examiners’ Fees $748,418 and Inspection of Risks $164,004,  . ‘ : ‘ : ; 

Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Legal Fees, Advertising, Equipment Account, Telegraph, Postage, 
Commissions on $1,418,554,663 of Old Business and Miscellaneous Expenditures, ; > ‘ 10,136,844 


Sere NNO ee . ew $52,883,459 
Balance for Reserves—Excess of Income over Disbursements for year, . . . - 35,386,072 


*Thz New Basiness of 1903, which was $23,860,007 more than that of 1902, 
qwas secured at a lower expense rate. 


Total Disbursements and Balance for Reserves, , $88,269,531 


Total Paid-for Insurance in Force (812,711 Policies), - $1,745,212,899 


GAIN IN 1903 (0844) $191,584,873. 
im or loan upon Stocks) December 3/, 903. 





$22,852,719 
11,817,295 


8,076,601 


Rate Valued Rate Valued Nate Valucd 
of Int. at Total. 


of Int. at Total. of Int. at Total. 
oba, 1929... 4 99 963,587 International & Gt. North., Equip., 1904-13. 100 475,000 Penn. Co., Tr., guar. Penn, R. R. Co., 1916.... 344 Yt 2,193,020 


t gr., 1921.. 5 108 529,200 International & Great Northern, Ist, 1919.. 118 1,180,000 Penn. Equip. Trust, guar., various dates...... 8% 6 2,016,000 
98 980,000 International Navigat’n Bond Syndicate 100 3,200,000 Penn. R. R. Co., Conv., 1912..........++++-4: 3% UD 402,800 
84 42,000 Kan. & Hock. Coal, Ist, guar., 195 100 ~—- 540,000 People’s G. L. & C. Co., Ch., Ist, Con., 1943.. 6 115 115,000 
95,000 Kans. City, Mo., G. L. Co., Ist Mtge., 1922.... 98 245,000 People’s G. L. & C. Co. of Chic., Ist, 1904.... 6 100 627,500 
104 1,040,000 Kansas City Cable, lst Mtge., 1! 100 411,000 Pitts. C., C. & St. L., Cons., Ser. A, 1940 4% 109 1,090,000 
98 877,100 Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, Ref., 1936.... 78 156,000 Pitts., C., C. & St. L., Cons., Ser. E, 1949 3% 92 920,000 
128 3,072,000 Kan. City, St. Jo. & C. B. Mtge., 1907 108 151,200 Raleigh & Gaston, Ist Mtge., 1947 5 109 327,000 
6 240,000 Lake Erie & Western, 2d Mtge., 110 990,000 Reading Co.—J. C., Coll., 1951 92 1,840,000 
114 886,920 Lake Shore & Mich. So., Deb., 1904 100 2,000,000 Richm’d-Wash’'n, guar. P. R. R. & 4 others.. 100 4,000,000 
102 510,000 } Lehigh Valley Ry. of N. Y., 1st, gr., 1940 105 840,000 Rio Grande Jct. Ry., 1st, guar., 1939 105 119,700 
$1 4,325,400 Lehigh Valley Terminal, 1st, guar., 1{ 112 168,000 Rio Grande Western, Ist, Cons'd, 1949 83 1,489,850 
100 245,000 Lehigh & Wilkesbarre C. Co., Cons., 1910.... 4% 100 1,716,000 Rio Grande Western, 1st Mtge., 1939 95 237,500 
128 288,000 Lehigh & Wilkesbarre C. Co., Mtge., 1912..... 104 395,200 Rochester & Pitts., Cons., Ist Mtge., 1922.... 120 120,000 
t, 19% 115 417,450 Lewiston, Bruns & Bath, Ist Mtge., 1918 80 200,000 Rochester & Pittsburgh, Ist Mtge., 1921.... 121 78,650 
a EB sos. 108 86,400 Long Dock Co., Ist Mtge., 1935 . 5 129 1,290,000 St. Lawrence & Adiron’k, Ist Mtge., 1996.... 102 255,000 
125 253,750 Louisiana Western, Ist Mtge., 1921......... 3’ 106 315,000 St. Louis Bridge Co., Ist Mtge., 1929......... 132 270,600 
% 6 1,440,000- * Louisville & Nash., Coll., Tr., 19% 10” 163,500 St. L., I. M. & So., Gen’l, L. G., 1931 111 2,775,000 
Ist, 1910.. £ 105 120,750 Louisville & Nash., 5-20 Bond. Syndicate.... 100 3,218,000 . L. & San Fran., Equip., various.......... 96 1,006,080 
) Ist, 1910.. 116 619,440 Louisville & N., Mob. & Mont’y, Ist, 1945.... 444 103 1,030,000 St. Louis & San Fran., Gen’l Mtge., 1931.... 111 388,500 
109 2,180,000 Louisville & N., N. O. & Mob., Ist, 1930 124 124,000 . Louis & San Fran., Gen’l Mtge., 1931.... 23 399,750 
vo 990,000 Louisville & Nash., St. Louis, Ist, 1921 120 220,800 . Louis & San Fran., Ref. Mtge., 1951.... 83 415,000 
113 501,720 Louisville & Nash.-So. Ry., “‘ Monon,” 1952.... 88 2,230,800 . P., Minn. & Man., Ist Cons., 108 1,080,090 
102 2,040,000 Louisville & Nash., Unif'd, 1940 99 1,485,000 . P., Minn. & Man., Ist Cons., 1933 130 1,430,000 
114 285,000 Madison Sq. Garden Co., .N: ¥., ist, aT 106 793,940 . P., M. & M., Mont. Ext., Ist Mtge., 1937... 101 252,500 
131 ~=—- 1,375,500 Mahoning Coal, Ist, g. L. 8S. & M. So., 1934... 118 472,000 . P., Minn., G. L. Co., Con, Extn., 1918.... 1Uv 218,000 
110 = 1,214,400 Manitoba & S. E., Ist, g. Prov. Man., 1929... 102 203,521 . P., Minn., G. L. Co., Gen’l Mtge., 1944... 85 403,750 
108 1,080,000 Maysville & Lexington, 1st, 1906......... oboe 101 46,460 . P., Minn., G. L. Co., Ist Mtge., 1915 110 220,000 
110 629,200 Metropolitan St. Ry. Co., Gen’l, 1997. 112 1,120,000 - Paul & N. Pac., Ist Gen’l Mtge., 1923.... 121 1,452,000 
96 =1,786,560 Michigan Central R. R. Co., 1st, 1952. . owets 97 3,873,210 Santa Fé, Prescott & Phoenix, Ist, 1942 104 208,000 
121 $592,900 Midland of N. J., lst Mtge., 1916 Gide eeaeben 110 352,000 Savannah, Fla. & West., Ist Mtge., 1934.... 124 620,000 
127 =1,270,000 Milw’kee Elec. Ry. & L. Co., Cons., 1926 107 267,500 Savannah, Fla. & West., lst Mtge., 1934.... 109 545,000 
110 275,000 Milwaukee & Northern, Ist Mtge., 1910 111 55,500 Seaboard Air Line,’ Equip., “ Ser. A,” 1904.... 100 60,000 
102 76,500 Minneapolis Union, Ist Mtge., guar., 1922.... 103 525,300 Second Ave. R. R., N. Y., ist, Cons., 1948.... 113 282,500 
104 156,000 Mobile & Ohio, Ist Mtge., 1927......... eoee 122 122,000 Silver Spgs:, Oc. & Gulf, Ist, L. G., 1918.... 91 182,000 
98 784,000 Mobile & Ohio, Montg’y Div., 1947....... éée 114 228,000 South Carolina & Ga., Ist Mtge., 1919 102 215,220 
105 735,000 Mohawk & Malone Ry. Co., guar., 2002 94 1,786,000 So. Pac. of New Mexico, Ist Mtge., 1911 107 428,000 
v2 74,520 Morgan's La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S., Ist, 1918.; 126 945,000 Southern Railway, Car Tr., YS 1,234,800 
110 57,200 Mutual Fuel Gas Co., Chic., Ist, gr., T947 100 125,000 Southern Railway, Coll. Tr., 1906 0T 3,880,000 
96 1,632,000 Nash., Chat. & St. L., Ist Cons., 1928....... 100 491,700 Southern Ry., E. Tenn., Reorganiz’n, 1938... lll 271,950 
116 643,800 Nash., Chat. & St. Louis, Ist Mtge., 1913...... 119 493,850 Southern Railway, Ist Cons., 112 5,412,960 
113 209,050 New York & Harlem, Ist, Mtge., 2000......... 102 4,310,520 Southern Ry., St. L. Div., Ist Mtge., 1951.... 9¥4 - 1,974,000 
105 241,500 N. Y., L. E. & W. D. & I. Co., 1st, 1913....... 112 1,680,000 South & North Ala., Cons., guar., 1936 108 480,600 
89 2,870,250 N. Y., L. E. & W., ist Cons., 1920...:... eoses 131 2,620,000 Taylor’s Falls & L. S., Ist guar., 1914 104 218, 
85 432,650 N. Y¥., Ont. & W., 1st, P. M., 1904-11.........5 101 1,237,250 Term’l R. R., St. Louis, Ist, Cons., 1944 113 322, 
104 481,520 N. Y., Ont. & W., Ref., 1902. ...3..... esoceccce 101 = 1,515,000 Term’! R. R., St. Louis, guar. 14 R. Rs 100 4,000,008 
105 210,000 N. Y., Susq. & W., Ist Ref., 1937....... eescoe 108 270,000 Texas & New Orleans, Ist Mtge., 1905 101 311,080 
116 Norfolk & Western, Pocahontas, 1941 89 $222,500 Texas & Pacific, La. Div., 1931 108 324,000 
101 Norfolk & W., Ist Cons., 1996.......... etéate 96 960,000 Third Av. R. R., N, Y., Ist Con., Mtge., 2000. . 95 1,520,000 
116 No. Pac.—Gt. No., C., B. & Q., Coll., 1921..... 91 11,375,000 Thirty-fourth St., Crosst’ n, N. ¥., Ist, 1996... 110 192,500 
135 No. Pac., 8. P. & Dul., Div. Mtge., 1996...... 06 Toledo & O. Cen., W. Div., Ist Mtge., 1985... 108 270,000 
111 No. Pac. Term., 1st (guar.), 1983.......... 111 . Toledo Tract'n Co., Ist Cons, Mtge., 1909. . 102 255,000 
90 No. West. Elev., Chic., Ist Ref., 1911 Toronto, Ham. & Buff., Ist Mtge., v2 
100 No. West. Gr. Trunk (in Mich.), Ist, 1910.... 102 Union Pacific Ry. & L. G., Ist Mtge., 1947.. 101 
104 O., Ind. & W. (Pref.), Ist, 1988....... teeee Union Ry. Co., N. Y., Ist Mtge., 1942 113 
104 Oregon R. R. & Nav., Cons., 1946 Utah & Northern, Ist Mtge., 100 
v7 Oregon Short Line, Cons., Ist, 10946.. Western Transit Co., guar., N. ¥. C., 1923.... 3% wo 
YS 2,900,670 . Oregon Short Line, 1st, MOSSE saves . Western Union Tel. Co., Coll. Trust, 1938....5 106 
. 92 Oregon Short Line, Participating, 1927 $e datas West. Union Tel. Co., F’g & R. E. Mtge., 1950. 4% 102 
sasanecss’ @ 96 Panama R. R., Ist, S. F., 1917......... ceteee West Shore, 1st, er. N. ¥. C. & H.R. R., 2361. 4 107 
1905....5 100 Pat’n & Passaic Gas & El. Co., Cons., 1949.... Willmar & S. F., Ist Mtge., guar., 1938 116 
ipagessce tt .;; aan 173,430 Penn. Co., Tr., guar. Penn. R. R. Co., 1941.... Wisconsin Central, lst, Gen’) Mtge., 1949..... 4 


ORGE W. PERKINS, Chair van. 
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. sight of the fact, temporarily, 
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1908 has been a memorable one 
marke*s, bearing as it has the 
excesses and mistakes of the 
which commenced with 1896. 
t value of high-grade American 
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of a 4 per cent. return. The idea 
abroad that rooney invested in 
rican securities would never 
return 4 per cent. or above. The 
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continued reports of good business had 
placed many of the better grade securities 
on approximately a 3 per cert. interest 
basis. Much talk was heard that the 
United States had become a nation, 
and that we were in the future to finance 
the world. 

The investing public seemed to have lost 
that this 
country is one of great possibilities, that 
our railways, our municipalities, and our 
industrial corporations can find safe em- 
ployment for funds at very much in excess 
of 3 per cent. 

During 1902 enormous borrowings had 
been contracted in Europe for the purpose 
of floating industrial promotions, with the 
confidence that the American public would 
take these securities from the hands of the 
promoters. Many millions of dollars were 
invested in the purchase of railway stocks 
which within a few years had not been con- 
sidered permanent dividend earners, and 
these stocks in turn had been pledged for 
bond issues in the belief that the name 
“bond” would make the new securities 
salable to the more conservative American 
investor. 

On account of the high pressure in build- 
ing operations, railway constructions, and 
the extravagance in both personal and cor- 
porate affairs, the country’s imports had 
been enormously increased, without a cor- 
responding increase in exports. The trade 
balance of the country had been changed 
from a heavy credit to a heavy debit, 
This, added to the large borrowing for 
promotion purposes, had completely 
changed the foreign exchange situation so 
that the United States no longer held 
heavy balances in Europe, but was a large 
debtor. 

The money markets in October, 1902, 
were steadied through the purchase by the 
United States Treasurer of Government 
bonds. The last month of 1802 saw the 
formation of the $50,000,000 money pool in 
New York City to prevent panic.prices for 
money on the New York Stock Exchange. 

It would seem, therefore, that the year 
1908 opened with a very gloomy feeling 
in financial circles—the problems to be 
faced for the new year (1903) were both 
difficult and far-reaching. The manu- 
facturing and commercial businesses 
through the country at large were and have 
continued in a strong position, but the 
security markets suffered from the follies 
of earlier years. 

The security situation in England, whose 
markets are so closely related to our own, 
had been similar to the conditions here, 
the depressing influence there, however, 
being the extremely low prices for consols. 
Just here it might be well to state that 
there is a very wide misapprehension as to 
the present relative value of consols. Writ- 
ers constantly refer to the year 1870 as the 
period of low prices for consols, and com- 
pare prices during that year with the prices 
to-day—at that time econsols bore 8 per 
cent., and returned on the investment 3.45 
per cent.; while consols in 1903 bore 2% 
per cent., and returned 2.87 per cent. on 
the investment. The markets in England 
for high-grade municipal bonds, railway 
bonds, and stocks had been very much 
lower and the interest return increased cor- 
respondingly with the American markets. 


During January, 1903, the $35,000,000 
Pennsylvania Railway loan, bearing 4% 
per cent., was brought out. 

In February, 1903, the Foreign Exchange 
market became very strong, with money 
high in London. 

In March, 1903, the Chicago and North- 
western issue of $8,000,000 new stock was 
wevecrht out. 

In May, 1903, the change in the Clearing 
House rules in regard to trust companies 
made a very material difference in the 
reserve requirements of Clearing House 
banks. 

In June, 1903, the new issue of Penn- 
sylvania stock, $75,000,000, was brought 
out, requiring $90,000,000. 

In July, 1903, time money was quoted at 
6 per cent. for practically all periods and 
the Taibot J. Tavlor and Stowe failures 
seriously depressed the markets. 

In August, 1903, the money markets were 
sc depressed that Secretary Shaw an- 
mounced that he had arranged for the 
deposit with the banks of a portion of the 
internal revenue receipts. 

During September and October, 1903, 
moncy was easy, with a feeling that the 
demand for the West and South would not 
be heavy. 

During November, 1903, on account of 
the troubles in Baltimore, Pittsburg, and 
St. Louis, the withdrawals of money from 
the New York banks were the heaviest 
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they had ever been and money was very 
firm. 

During the latter part of November and 
December, 1908, the gold imports material- 
ly eased the situation and the year closed 
with better bank reserves and a much 
easier and stronger feeling. 

During practically the entire year the 
withdrawal from the market of the in- 
vesting public and the constant liquida- 
tion of syndicates made practically im- 
possible the marketing of new securities, 
particularly of an industrial or untried 
character, The calls made upon mem- 
bers of promotion syndicates by managers 
constantly caused the sale of high-grade 
securities in order that members might 
protect the holdings of unmarketable se- 
curities. 

As an illustration of the extreme high 
prices to which the better grade dividend- 
paying railroad stocks had been forced 
during the inflation period, I give here, 
with the approximate yield of ten railroad 
stocks for the years 1901, 1902, and 1903: 










STOCKS. 

1 1 
Chicago & Northwestern.........- . : X 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...3.58 4.02 5.00 
Illinois Central ......--.-s--seee+ 4.33 4.18 4.66 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha.3.42 3.51 4.66 
Delaware; Lackawanna & West... 2.84 2.89 
New York Central ....... 3.24 4.27 
Pennsylvania Railroad 3. 5.14 
N. ¥., N. H. & Hartford.... 3. 4.10 
Chicago, Burlington &Quincy ‘ s 





Boston & Albany 
A table showing the average interest re- 


turn on underlying bonds of ten of the 
principal railroads is as follows: 


BONDS. 

1901. 1902. 1 

Chi, & Northwestern %%s, 1987...3.22 3.42 

lil. Cent. (Louisville Div.) 3%s...3.46 

New York Central 3%s, 1997 3.22 

Lake Shore & Mich. So 5 F 

Mich. Central Coll. 3%s, 1998..... 3.70 

cago, Burlington & Quincy (Il- 

linois Div.) 3%, 3. 


8 


a 


1949 x 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 4s, 1989.3.64 
Manhattan Rallway 4s, 1990.....3. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 4s, 1095. 3.90 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac. gen. 4s, 
BE | . a cd docccad sheceowecsscsece 3.80 3.93 3.95 
A table showing the average interest re- 


turn on bonds of ten of the principal cities: 
BONDS. 
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SEUEIIAED.  coneeseetere 
Minneapolis 
Milwauke> 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Columbus ee eo 

It will be seen, I think, from these tables 
that the interest return on ali of these bet- 
ter grade of securities is materially higher 
for the year 1908 than for the earlier years, 
and I believe most confidently that the in- 
vestment situation is stronger to-day than 
it has been for a number of years. The 
amount of new securities which have been 
issued for the two years comparatively is 
as follows: 

Municipal bonds sold in 1902, $206,474,052. 

Municipal bonds sold in 1908, (this in- 
cludes the first three weeks of December 
only,) $222,340,806. os 

Bonds listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during the year 1902 and eleven 
months of 1003 were as follows: 
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1902. 1903. 
Issues for new capital. .$197,516,612 $189,759,550 
Old issues now listed... $2,878,000 12,798,000 


Replacing old seeurities.$333,124,987 367,204,250 
Total scccccsccccccees $533,519,600 $569,851,800 
These figures do not show, however, the 
actual demands upon new capital for the 
year 1903; the decrease has been almost al- 
together in new promotions and consolida- 
tion enterprises, which are very much less 
than they had been in previous years. 

A careful analysis of these figures shows 
that a very large portion of the new bonds 
issued were for the replacement of securi- 
ties which were already outstanding in an- 
other form, so that the new securities act- 
ually created for the year 1903 were very 
much less than for previous years. 

The following record of sales of bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
years 1901, 1902, and 1908 shows very clearly 
a material reduction in the amount of sales: 


1901 .. -$998,630,870 
1902 .. 884,803, 100 
1903 (to Dec. 25 


: 676,047,050 
The deposits 









in the savings banks as 
shown by the Controller's report for the 
years 1901, 1902, and 1903 were as follows: 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— ee 


1901. 1902. 1903. 
$2,516,843,293 $2,650, 104,480 $2,935, 204,845 
It will thus be seen that the savings of the 
people are continuing to increase. The fact 
that in a large portion of the United States 
business affairs were on a very substantial 
basis, that the severe depression in Wall 
Street was not felt through the commercial 
world, and the large crops of staple proa- 
ucts and very satisfactory prices obtained 
will work together for a more stable 
market for securitits. The forced liquida- 
tion of securities seems to have almost 
altogether ceased. The savings of the peo- 
ple have in a large measure caught up 
with the investment of capital in fixed 
forms. 

The outlook for 1904, I believe, is a very 
good one, The situation is entirely differ- 
ent from that at the commencement of the 
year 1903. There are no considerable 
amounts of municipal securities in the 
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‘There ts, no doubt, a convenience in mak- 
ing the clock strike historically on the last 
day of each year, but the method has de- 
fects, particularly when applied to a re- 
view of two industries such as real estate 
and building in a year like the one just 
closed. The difficulty is that economic 
impulse and development do not work regu- 
larly by the calendar, and it happens that 
in the two departments under consideration 
1908 was in an especial sense a continuation 
of 1902 and of previous years, marked at 
the close with much still in progress that 
cannot be rounded off and estimated until 
further development occurs. Indeed, _ 
fact is we are in the midst of a well-de 
stage of a gigantic movement, the essential 
nature of which has not been clearly recog- 
nized as yet even by those most closely 
identified with its promotion. Perhaps in 
an attempt to understand what this move- 
ment is fundamentally, we may find the 
best interpretation of the year’s events. 

Every era of National prosperity is at- 
tended sooner or later (usually later) by a 
“boom ” in real estate and by great activ- 
ity in building. The sequence of events is, 
of course, obvious. Industrial activity and 
genera! prosperity affect real estate by 
stimulating speculation and inducing invest- 
ment. Under the influence of these opera- 
tions prices advance, and in turn higher 
prices promote where they do not actually 
necessitate building improvements, for after 
all the value of urban real estate is to be 
reached finally only through the structures 
placed upon it. 

The several periods of “good times” in 
local history. coincide with the successive 
steps by which the price of New York real 
estate has been “marked up" from almost 
a village scale to a metropolitan standard 
not exceeded elsewhere. But in the past the 
speculative energy and the capital devoted 
to these “‘ booms’ have gone, in the main, 
to the work of expanding the city, enlarg- 
ing the geographical limits of its built-up 
area. The original invasions of the upper 
east side and west side and Harlem are 
capital instances of this tendency toward 
expansion. The established sections of the 
city, no doubt, were not overlooked, but as 
a matter of fact the investor, the specu- 
lator, the builder, did not find their chief 
concern and opportunity in the well-im- 
proved localities. 


THE YEAR FURNISHES. CONTRAST. 

Herein we find the notable mark of con- 
trast between real estate and building 
movements of the past and the one running 
its course at present. The activity of the 
last few years has been directed mainly not 
to the expansion of the city, but to the de- 
velopment and rebuilding of it. For the 
first time in the history of New York ex- 
pansion has had quite a secondary and inci- 
dental place in the recorded events. Con- 
trary to previous experience pioneering on 
the outskirts has not offered anything like 
the rewards to be obtained by plowing in 
the older fields. The rebuilder, not the 
builder, has been the man of the hour. 

The reasons for this essentially metropoli- 
tan activity, of course, are to be found in 
the rapid and enormous development that 
has taken place of late in the country at 
large, and the increased predominance of 
New York City in that development as the 
financial centre of the Nation, in the larger 
aggregations of capital at the command of 
investors, and in the capacity (and one 
might add the imagination) that naturally 
follows the possession of greatly increased 
resources to do the ‘‘ big thing’’ wherever 
the profits offered warrant. And let it not be 
forgotten, New York, despite its anterior 
development and perhaps partly because a 
race of smaller men in years previous had 
been so greatly concerned with merely ex- 
panding the city, was, as a matter of fact, 
comparatively unprepared for the accom- 
modation of its own destiny when the de- 
mands of that destiny were so heavy and 
sudden as they have been of late. 

A proof of this contention is furnished by 
the fact that even to-day, after literally 
hundreds of millions have been put into 
new improvements, the city is in nowise 
overbuilt. Indeed, the impression one de- 
rives from the thoroughgoing nature of the 
enterprise accomplished and still in progress 
suggests the condition of an old-established 
firm that for years has been conservatively 
tinkering with its factory, adding a story 
here, remodeling a wing there, and then 
suddenly awakens to a sense of the inad- 
equacy of the process and determines to 
make a general consignment to the scrap- 
heap and rebuild and re-equip without re- 
servation. The citizen that absorbs his 
local history daily may easily underesti- 
mate the gigantic progress that New York 
has made since 1895. In the past, other 
cities on the continent have marched close 
enough to tread on the skirts of its premier- 
ship, but now New York has literally “ pro- 
vincialized " its most daring competitors. 

It is not rhodomontade to say that New 


York to-day is in a position to supply from 
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Local Activity Coincident with Development of the Couatry at Large 
a riaghe Longs Geendiedh However, the City Is Not Overbuilt. 
j WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES BY 

W. DESMOND, Editor of The Real Estate Record and Guide. 
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its stock any other three or four cities of 


the country with all the metropolitan dis- 
tinctions they now possess—hotels, theatres, 
skyscrapers, and the like, and yet after- 
ward stil] remain more abundantly pro- 
vided than any one of its beneficiaries. 

This result is, immediately considered, the 
work of the real estate and building in- 
dustries, and they have been more particu- 
larly busy at the task in the last five years. 
The first stage of the process was mainly 
speculative, none the less speculative, in- 
deed, because in so many cases speculation 
took the new form of incorporated organi- 
zation, providing the necessary machinery 
and capital for operations on a hitherto 
unprecedented scale, and indicating that 
under the new régime the investor and tha 
speculator would become at least more 
nearly identical than was ever the case be- 
fore. A formative period with its necessary 
experimentations followed, accompanied by 
and leading up to a series of big deals and 
big building operations and general activity 


that stood at its highest point at the close 
of i9u2. 

There was no indication of a culmination 
at the beginning of 1006. The conditions 
continued that made 1002 one of the most 
remarkable years in the history of New 
York real estate—high yeued sites, high 
priced naeeeey arenarnel, igh priced money 
accompanied by great activity controlied 
by expert professional methods and knowl- 
ge, speculative in intent and purpose. 
The demand for real estate for use was ex- 
celient, and if the demand for investment 
Was not so, confidence was unshaken, the 
market generally was broadening, and a 
large amount of enterprise seemed to be 
about to pass into the final stage of test 
and definite settlement. Speculative trans- 
actions, all looking to improvements, were 
numerous in the early months of the year, 
accompanied in other directions by a brisk 
d for east side tenements, for fac- 
tortes and warehouses, and by the sale of 
no little expensive dwelling Prosetty: The 
noes of the invasion of the long de- 
serted riem flats was also one of the 
encouraging signs of the first three months 
of the year. 

These were the cardinal points of the situ- 
— ag Ney uring — = 

are us 'yY preparatory for Spring 
business to mitigate the expectation that 
1908 would be a record year, if, indeed, it 
would not prove to be the apex of the 
“bocm.”’ There were some slight premoni- 
tory signs that a culmination of the exist- 
ing activity wasdue. Money was very dear, 
and prior to Jan. 1 there had been three 
months of slow liquidation on the stock 
market, which was not altogether a good 
omen, but the most timid real estate men 
were compelled to recognize that any fear 
that might disturb their view of the future 
Was the outcome of apparently trivial de- 
ductions and was not derived from any 
visible sign of weakness in the real estate 
situation itself. 

Yet, before the end of March, a sudden 
and very considerable decrease of activity * 
occurred, and the falling off took place not 
only in real estate transactions but in 
building operations. “ High money rates" 
and “ labor uncertainty "’ were the explana- 
tions given, and as week by week slipped by 
and acfivity lessened, it was evident that 
the more 1908 disclosed itself the more dis- 
appointing was the visible result and the 
less encouraging the outlook. The crisis in 
Wall Street that occurred later and the 
practical lock-out in the building trades 
which resulted at the beginning of the Sum- 
mer from the long brewing labor troubles, 
determined the situation and produced the 
condition of general pause and suspension 
which has been the distinguishing mark of 
the year’s business. 

No new facts or tendencies were thrust 
into the market. The “ marking time” that 
set in affected equally the strong and the 
weak points of the situation. The situation 
in all respects was maintained. The brisk 
demand of real estate for use continued to 
hold more than fairly well. The demand 
for tenements did not abate. Property gen- 
erally rented well and the influx of popula- 
tion into Harlem continued. The pause that 
took place was chiefly and wholly a pause 
in speculation and investment. 3uilding 
operations, of course, fell off heavily. 

Statistically the matter stands thus: The 
number of conveyances recorded in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx was some 1.300 or 
1,400 less in 1903 than it was in 1902, and 
the amount involved as stated in the ex- 
pressed consideration was smaller by about 
$30,000,000. 

The number of building plans filed in 
Manhattan and the Bronx in 1902 was 1,685. 
The value of these buildings was $87,954,267. 
The number of building plans in 1908 just 
closed was 1,754. The value was $81,174,914. 

The mortgage records snowed an increase 
of more than 1,000 in number, but the 
amount involved some $30,000,000 less—a re- 
versal that was to be expected from the 
general financial situation. 

The year closed with the trade in a gen- 
eral condition of doubt. The condition of 
the market was composed of many contra- 
dictory elements. The generally improved 
tone of business at large was one of the en- 
couraging factors the value of which it is 
difficult to estimate. The labor situation 
Was very much healthier, even if all points 
of disagreement existing between the em- 
ployers and their men had not been re- 
moved. The decline of the price of some 
building materials also was legitimately 
regarded as likely to be an incentive to 
builders and others who had held back op- 
erations on account of high prices. Recent 
developments. moreover, indicate pretty 
clearly that the forces which were spoken 
of above as making for the development of 
Manhattan Island have not by any means 
spent themselves yet, particularly in the 
central portions of the city. The residential 
accommodations of New York are. if anvy- 
thing, below the demand, and lively build- 
ing movement in the upper part of the city 
seems to be practically assured. Tenement 
house accommodation is particularly insuf- 
ficient, and the east side of the city. espe- 
cially the wppver east side and Harlem. is 
likely to receive a large share of the build- 
ers’ attention in 1904. 

H. W. DESMOND. 
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most extraor- 
regions 


It has been a year of the 
dinary activity in the hard 
of Pennsylvania, as the statistics of ship- 
ments indicate; never before in the his- 
tory of this industry has there been so 
great an output. On every hand. there 
seemed to be, at the opening of the year, a 
desire to get coal forward, to avoid 
any possible repetition of shortage 
which was felt so disastrously in the Win- 
ter of 1902-3, pushing prices up to the 
highest range ever known; not even at the 
time of scarcity, during or just succeeding 
the civil war, were prices for the domestic 
sizes of anthracite at such a range. The 
companies held to the schedule which had 
been made at the termination of the strike, 
$4.75 to $5 at tide water, but there was a 
great deal of individual coal sold at double 
that figure; the retail trade was in the 
direst straits for a supply, and their cus- 
tomers bid up prices, so that they in turn 
were able to bid the highest figures for any 
coal which was available. It doubtful 
if the coal trade has had such a year in all 
the years since it began to be of importance 
as an industrty. 

Everywhere there was a 
Mage, every grade was scarce 
get at any price; the anthracite 
were doing some of the largest tonnage 
record, while the bituminous operators were 
not far behind, and such was the condition 
of affairs that coal from England and Nova 
Scotia’ came in at the rate hundreds of 
thousands of tons a month—a hitherto un- 
heard-of feature. It was not a question of 
price for at least the first quarter, but of 
coal, and any kind was taken; there was a 
great deal that would not have passed mus- 
ter in any other time, but the depletion of 
supplies was so great, owing to the 
strike, that “ anything went." S 

There were some new monthly shipment 
tonnage records made during the past year 
in the anthracite trade, but not every month 
Was a record, as one might be led to be- 
lieve; the situation being reversed as com- 
pared with some previous years, in that in 
the former years coal was not put in in ad- 
vance of requirements, as was the in 
the past year. It is one of the trade feat- 
ures, however, that much of this early lay- 
ing in of coal did not yield the cash to the 
retailer at the time of its receipt. 

The monthly statement of large 
foots up as follows: 
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Long 
Tons. | Month, Year. 
5,964,050\July, 1903 5 


Month, Year. 
January, 1903.. 
February, 10 
March, 1903.. 
April, 1903. 

May, 1903.. 

June, 1903..... 


7...5,120, 893 
5,012,770 


5,075,189 


5 044,998/0ctober, 

.5, 156,449) November, 1895 
5,436,497 !Dec ember, 1900. 

While the last quarter was behind in the 
past year, it was not so far behind; yet the 
changing from buying late to early ‘is 
notable from this statement., 

The total output of the bituminous ton- 
nage in this country may be put at the fol- 
lowing, in the years named, and the growth 
is shown thereby: 


1873. 900,000 tons/1893.... 
1583 ,000,000 tons/1903.... 


Surely this is a startling statement, and 
is one that is not considered by the average 
investigator in trade facts. The growth 
would have been much retarded but for the 
use of machinery in and about the mines, 
electrical and otherwise, for with an in- 
creased tonnage manual labor would have 
been inadequate, even at much increased 
wages as return. One cannot but look 
forward to an even further use of ma- 
chinery, and this will keep prices at a fair 
level, one that is fair to the producer as 
well as to the consumer and the latter 
must have fuel at a fair price in order to 
keep the industries of our country on a 
level commensurate with others. We can- 
rot find any cause for alarm at the aver- 
age prices which rule at the present time, 
of say $1.75 per ton at the mines for ship- 
ments east of the Alleghenies. The month 
of December found a decided elimination of 
the cheaper grades of soft coal. 

In the hard coal trade the yearly tonnage 
has made no such growth in the period 
named as bituminous, for it is so largély,a 
domestic fuel, 

The figures follow: 

1873..... 21,000,000 tons/1893..... 43,009,000 |‘ tons 
1883 31,800,000 tons/1903 58,000 008 tons 

Prices on this variety of fuel afte Hbw 
pretty firmly fixed, and there is an ear- 
nest endeavor to get a profit on the ‘prod- 
uct, which is a very different state of af- 
fairs as against the years prior to 1900; the 
producers are not inclined to do anything 
along this line, however, which will tend to 
any lessening of the demand. They will 
make more profit from a larger move- 
ment, steadily, than by any erratic change 
in prices or in tonnages; the result of the 
sliding scale of prices during the active 
shipping season has been productive of 
more evenness to the output, a feature 
much to be desired. Much interest is al- 
ready being taken in the joint conference 
at Indianapolis, scheduled for next month, 
of operators and employes; there have been 
meetings of operators held in various sec- 
tions of ‘the States interested, discussing 
the situation, while the employes haye 
been busy electing delegates, It will no 
doubt be one of the most important joint 
conferences ever held by representatives of 
this important industry; Western Pennsyl- 
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the bituminous coal 
been given such an 
impetus as during the past year, and that 
impetus seems to be likely for the future, 
for there is still a demand for this grade 
of coal, and prices, while not as high 
they were, are really remarkable when one 
considers the figures at which this grade 
of coal was sold only a few years ago 
The industry of coal mining and distribu- 
tion has taken on somewhat of the propor- 
of statesmanship, requiring broad 
large ideas, and foresighted visions, 
and the change, even as against a few 
years ago, is most remarkable. Business is 
conducted on so colossal a scale that small 
narrow-visioned men are not in the 
reckoning when it is to be directed under 
the impulses of the new condi- 
tions that have developed with such marve- 
A large 
that permits of paying divi- 
tin.e adding to the 
atten- 
of 


before has 


this country 


as 


tions 
views, 
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economic 


lous rapidity. 
ratio of profit 
dends and at the 
of the property, with 
new developments in 
using fuel and the important 
therein, leave the directing minds 
large corporations small time for idleness. 
All the changes in fueling forms 
close and studious attention, and the 
that all populous communities now a 
abafement of the smoke nuisance legis- 
lative enactment is not being ig 
A feature of more than pass 
tance is the growth of the South 
coal-producing section of this country. 
is stated by those familiar with the situa- 
tion in Alabama that the production of 
coal in 1903 probably exceeded the 1902 
tonnage of 10,000,000 tons, notwithstanding 
the loss of a month's mining operations. 
It is believed that improvements made 
about the mines during the idleness, and 
the new mines ready for operation, will 
so increase production that the end of the 
year will show up a total of 12,000,000 tons, 
or four times that of the entire Southern 
group in 1869. The barge line of the 
Southern Railway takes coal at Greenville 
Miss., and ships it down the river to New 
Orleans, and fills the gap formed by lack 
of receipts from Pittsburg. The barge line 
of the most successful institutions 
operated by the Southern. Coal being 
shipped from the Alabama coalfields to 
Tampico, Mexico, via the port of Pensa- 
cola, toa which it is hauled by the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. This is 
well-established business, and the tonnag 
of coal and coke is growing. The Hamp- 
ton Roads ports are sending West Vir- 
ginia coal to the West Indies, to South 
America, and to other foreign ports. 
It is futile to make prophecies as to what 
the future may be of the coal trade—it is 
growing beyond all rules of progression. 
It is now some twenty years ago that H. 
M. Chance, who was on the Pennsylvania 
Geological Survey, was of the opinion that 
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1910 reach the total of 200,000,000 tons; thac 
Pennsylvania “ might get up to 70,000,000 
tons, though he feared the growth in West 
Virginia would cut this to about 58,000,000 
tons.” The fact remains that in 1902 Penn- 
sylvania had grown to 98,000,000 tons, while 
West Virginia had increased from about 
2,000,000 tons to 25,500,000 tons in the same 
period, and the country’s output of soft 
coal to 254,000,000 tons. What it may be 
in another decade or two is almost beyond 
calculation. As our production of coal in- 
creases we will naturally have something 
over and above home requirements, and 
there will be an opportunity to send coal 
abroad—and there are many points besides 
Canada and Mexico to which this could be 
profitably done. 

I déubt very much if there ever was a 
period in the history of the fuel trade of 
this country when it has attracted so much 
attention. The news of devélopments made 
and to be mad¢ are of daily occurrence, 
and the tendency toward a consolidation of 
interests continues. The two largest soft 
coal interests: in Pennsylvania are to be 
worked in harmony. The tonnage from the 
Pittsburg-Monongahela companies repre- 
sents a very large percentage of the soft 
coal tonnage of the State of Pennsylvania 
and fully two-thirds of the output of the 
Pittsburg district. Other consolidations of 
moment to consumers are also heard of, 
and this is in line with the tendency to a 
reduction of the cost of operating and the 
exploitation of new markets; the wider dis- 
tribution of the fuel on a low price basis, 
and at a steady figure for the entire year. 
Contracts with such organizations are ca- 
pable of fulfiliment as against those made 
with less well organized concerns. 

The duty on coal was suspended on Jan. 
15, 1903, for the term of one year, owing 
to the then prevailing scarcity of fuel of 
all kinds; already agitation has set in at 


the eastward for the continuance of this 
enactment. There were over 1,000,000 tons 
received that came in under this enablin 
ithe, ance a, there has been bu 
cheapness of Ameri- 
can ware. Re The action of Congress mez 
ye ogg A ultimately, and 
the greatest bene- 
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the producers of coal in West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, fer they will then be able to ship 
to Upper Canada in greater quantity than 
ever before. There is an increased demand 
for soft coal in the Province of Ontario, 
and the changed conditions in our own coal- 
producing districts, through the concentra- 
tion of intere in the hands of more 
telligent per S open the eyes of the 
owners and carriers to new aspects of the 
trade situation. 
FREDERICK E. 
Editor Coal Trade 


STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 


was a marked 
in stocks and 
York Stock Exchange during the 
as compared with 1902, and a much greater 
from the phenomenal totals 
In only four months of the 
the transactions in stocks exceed 
the corresponding months in the 
year, while in only month 
dealings in bonds greater than in the 
month in 1902, There were fourteen 
on which the sales of stocks were beyond 
1,000,000 shares, but the general average 
greatly in excess of half that 


fit to 
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The most 
stocks was January, 
16,006,389 shares, while 
gregate of dealings was 
in the month of September. The largest 
weekly total was that of Jan. 10, 6,: 
shares, and for a day, 1,207,351 shares, 
April 13. The minimum daily total 
Aug. 27, when only 158,268 shares 
were traded in Pe nnsvivanin d Union 
Pacific were the most active railroad stocks, 
while United States Steel and Amalgamated 
Copper led the industrial division. The most 
active month in bonds was January, 
a total of $66,669,000, and dullest Septem- 
ber, with aggregate dealings of $45,207,500. 
In the week of Feb. 7 
bonds reached $25,008,700, 
record weekly total of the year. 
largest daily total was made on Dec. 4, 
with transactions aggregating $6,588,500, 
while the smallest was that of Sept. 10, 
when bonds to a par value of only $822,500 
were traded in. United States secor 
gage fives overshadowed everything 
on the bond list, the dealings in the ten 
months since they were admitted to the 
Stock Exchange reaching close to $110,000,- 
000 in par value, or almost on an average 
of $11,000,000 in each month. Union Pacific 
convertible fours and Wabash debenture 
Bs were also heavily dealt in. 

The following t 4 
actions in stocks for each month of 
the total for the twelve months, and 
corres asec —? tote als in 19002 and 1901: 


the year in 
when the total reached 
the smallest 
10,713,440 shares 
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64. 735, 100 
90, 799 


Total ye ir $682 100 $886. 049,550 $994, 472 250 
from 1902, $203,475, 450, 
from 19901, $311,896, 150. 
STATE BONDS. 
(PAR VALUE.) 
1908. 1902. 
$128,500 $95,000 
94,000 114,500 
92,000 
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Decrease 


278,500 
141,400 
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8,000 
58,100 
31,000 
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1, 4 
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»,000 9,500 
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94,500 
289,500 
164,000 
160,200 
100,600 

Total year. $1, 173, 950 st. 667, 900 

Decrease from 1902, 4 

Decrease from 1901, 

TOTAL ALL CLASSES OF 
(PAR VALUE.) 
1903. 1902. 1901. 

. $66,830,500 $94,030,500 $94,983,450 
65,627,700 84,192,500 103,741,300 
51,880,500 66,052,200 132,401,020 
47,838,850 114,884,900 115,875,500 
51,733,800 63,108,500 110,357,400 
57,945,500 64,153,800 79,858,050 
57,513,000 71,962,200 49,477,000 
51,571,800 55,587,300 36,821,700 
45,253,800 04,626,950 44,684,100 
73,584,900 68,053,000 

November ... 50,385,000 654,511,700 

December ... 64,034,300 60,641,600 


Total year. $684,200, 850 ADI. 305, 305, 150 $999, 404,920 

Decrease from 1902, $20 

Decrease from 1901, $316. 204.070. 

The Gelings in stocks and bonds last 
year make the following showing as com- 
pared with preceding years: 
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(Organized 1875) 
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Policies issued to m2et the wants of all 
In amounts $100 to $50,000. 
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MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
3295, 307, 309 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 


Reincorporated under the l:ws of the State of 
New York as a mutual old-line company 


on | 


TOTAL ASSETS, 
$5,790,409. 83. 
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The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance €o, 


NEWARK, N. J 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, Pres, 


2 Organization, 


Dollars. 
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Assets (Market Values), Jan. 1, 
$903... .ceccsee-- $82,833, 
Liabi ities ..... F6,1L78,9 
Surplus ...... 6,654, 7¢ 
Se Se wr oe er | 


Mutual Benefit Policies Contain 
Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which Are Not Combined in the 
Policies of Any Other C ompany. 
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WM. B. CLARK, President. 

W. H. KING, Secretary. 
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INCORPOR, 


THE GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 

246 & 248 6TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 
OFFICERS : 

N RHOADES 
JOHN 3. McLEA First Vice Pre 
LOWELL LINCOLN, Sec baa Vice 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasure 
- CHAS. M. DUTC HE R, 
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Par Value of Se 


A. ©. 


Henry Williams, 
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States ada 


JOHN BARS 
P re 
Sas t. Treas 
$45,500,000 
urities..... 3,500,000 
Market Value of Securities 5,000,000 
BANKS in the State of New York 
institutions created for the purpose 
of encouraging THRIFT and the habit of SAV- 
ING on the part of the working classes 
They have NO CAPITAL and issue NO STOCK 

ALL THE EARNINGS belong to and are held 
FOR the benef DEPOSITORS 

THE TRU give their SERVICES GRA- 
TUITOUSLY, and are not allowed to borrow, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any of the money deposited. 
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240TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


ESTABLISHED 1784. 


Incorporated as a National Bank 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 
48 WALL STREET, 
New York, December 224, 1903. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, 
payabl: on and after January 2d, 1904. The 
transfer books will remain closed from December 

24th, 1903, until January 2d, 1004 
CHAS. OLNEY, 


1865. 


Cashier. 


THE STATE BANK 


376-378 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
SOUND, CONSERVATIVE, 
ACCOMMODATING. 
Surplus & Earned 


Profits $630.000.00 
Deposits, Eight Millions. $8.250.000.00 
INVITES ACCOUNTS. 


HENRY S. STRAUSS 
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BUSINESS CONSERVATISM 


HAS FOLLOWED UNCERTAINTY 


BOLL LL 


With Water Out of Stocks and Financial Dyspepsia Averted 
Manufacturing Interests Expect Economy and Good Man- 


agement to be Paramount This Year. 
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WRITTEN FoR THe New York Trueés 
By CLARENCE WHITTIIAN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCI ATION OF NEW YORK. 


In my opinion the tendency of business 
forces during the year just closed has 
been such as to warrant the expectation of 
favorable business conditions during 1904. 
The most notable factor of the business 
s'tuation for several months past has been 
the elimination of the speculative element 
and the contraction of business ventures 
to a basis of conservatism and practical 
certainty. 

This process of getting down from a plane 
of inflation to a plane of sound values and 
legitimate business activity is one that 
usually recurs at intervals of from ten to 
twenty years. The readjustment ordinarily 
has been accompanied by commercial panics 
and periods of extreme depression, as in 
the years 1858, 1873, and, in lesser degree, in 
1£93-96. In the first periods overinflation 
was followed by industrial collapse, result- 
ing in a long period of extreme prostration. 
In the years 1893-96 the process was more 
gradual, more the result of intelligent fore- 
sight, and, in consequence, the prostration 
was less extreme and less protracted. 

A similar process of the elimination of 
fictitious values has been going on during 
the past six months, but fortunately with- 
out undue disturbance of the real indus- 
trial forces of the country and without 
prostration of legitimate business. Both 
the process and the result are, on the 
whole, beneficial. It has, in my opinion, 
left the genuine business interests of the 
country in a far sounder condition than 
existed before the process of elimination of 
“‘undigested securities’’ began. This ex-, 
tensive elimination of fictitious values has 
removed a very large element of uncertain- 
ty from commercial conditions. It has, 
seemingly, left the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial interests of this country better 
equipped to carry on their legitimate func- 
tions than while this disturbing element 
of inflation was active and increasing. 

Until the middle of 1903 the combination 
amd exploitation of great industrial enter- 
prises was the principal feature of the 
financial situation. In effect this branch 
of firancial activity attracted a very large 
and undue proportion of the free capital 
of the country into alluring and deceptive 
investments in the good-will of semingly 
profitable enterprises. This large move- 
ment of capital into certain channels, be- 
ing far in excess of the genuine business 
needs of the industrial enterprises repre- 
sented by the capital, tended to deplete the 
furd required for the ready operation of 
the general business interests of the coun- 
try. : 

The artificial combination of great in- 
dustrial enterprises for purposes of practi- 
eal monopoly has been the principal factor 
in recent speculative inflations. This has 
been most manifest in the fron and steel in- 
dustries, in which the real motive of com- 
bination has been enhanced prices to afford 
an artificial profit upon watered stocks, 
rather than economical] operation resulting 
in lowered cost and benefit both to seller 
ané consumer. Because of this process of 
enhancement, combined with healthy activ- 
ity and large purchasing power, due to the 
general prosperity of the country, the 
prices of iron and steel, particularly for 
structural purposes, about the middle of 
the year had reached such a figure as to 
check their use and to put a temporary 
check upon this industry, the most impor- 
tant one of the country. 


Concurrently came the general awakening 
of vublic distrust as to the soundness of a 
number of large combinations and of the 
good faith of those engaged most promi- 
nently in promoting them. This distrust 
caused a strong reaction which affected all 
stocks and substantially wiped out the 
water value of the majority of those in 
which ‘“ good-will” had been capitalized 
heavily as an asset. While the process of 
elimination and liquidation did not relate 
directly to the great textile tndustries they 
nevertheless were inevitably affected by 
sympathy and, seemingly, with great bene- 
fit to themselves. The check in the build- 
ing trades and the iron and steel industry, 
together with the heavy liquidation of 
stucks, had a twofold effect upon cotton 
manufacturers. It made them solicitous as 
to the future, and therefore very conserva- 
tive as to their own ventures, on the one 
hand, and on the other made it difficult 
for them to obtain the customary amounts 
of banking capital for the purpose of their 
business. 

As a result, manufacturing operations in 
cotton goods have been considerably cur- 
tailed during the past six months, not be- 
cause of present decrease in the outlet, but 
by way of discounting the future and of 
keeping on the safe side. The upshot has 
been that the output in the most important 
manufacturing industries of the country 
has been materially decreased during some 
months past, while the purchasing power 
of the country, especially as regards tex- 
tile fabrics, has not been materially im- 
paired by any decline in the purchasing 
power of the people as a whole. 

In the cotton industry another element 
also has tended to make manufacturers 
conservative and to keep their output below 


the maximum-namely, the very important 
advance in the cost of raw cotton in the 
immediate past and the uncertainty as to 
the conditions of fact which must fix, the 
price of raw cotton and its manufactures 
during the coming year. Recent advances 
in the price of cotton have been phenom- 
enal. What the prevailing prices will be 
during the coming year has been the ab- 
sorbing question in the mind of cotton goods 
manufactures for some weeks past. The 
crop estimates by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture were followed im- 
mediately by a great advance in the price, 
due to a crop estimated to be much less 
than the world’s requirements during the 
coming year. How far the element of spec- 
ulation was responsible for these advances 
and how far the crop estimates were relia- 
ble have, until the present, been questions 
of ‘uncertainty, but it is now pretty well 
settled in the belief of the most important 
consumers that the advance is permanent, 
and that cotton goods values for the year 
1904 will be based upon a thirteen-cent 
price of raw cotton. Recent large pur- 
chases show that mill owners are adjusting 
their manufacturing plans for the coming 
year on the basis of the present high prices. 
This is also true of converters of cotton 
goods, who, having delayed their initial 


.purchases of cotton cloths as long as was 


prudent, are now making contracts for the 
future on the advanced basis. 
In my opinion, the result of the workings 
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of economic forces during the past year ts 
a@ present condition of sound values, free 
from undue inflation, with plenty of free 
capital available for legitimate business de- 
velopment. 

As to the outlook for the coming year, I 
augur favorably not only from the con- 
ditions which I have reviewed, but in the 
field of cotton goods, from the exceptional 
prosperity to cotton growers indicated by 
the high price of raw cotton and the large 
demand for consumption. 

For some years past the West has been 
fairly bulging with money as the result of 
large crops and profitable prices for wheat. 
The present conditions indicate that the 
people of the Southern States will be ex- 
ceptionally prosperous during the immedi- 
ate future by reason of the large returns 
which they will get for their cotton crop. 
We may look for a duplication in the 
Southern States of the prosperity which 
the wheat-growing States have enjoyed. 
The consuming capacity of a very large 
portion of the people of the Nation, there- 
fore, will be greatly enhanced, and this 
will create an unusually large outlet in 
those sections for all our manufactured 
products. This, in connection with the pros- 
perous condition of the other agricultural 
portions of the country, and the continual 
and increasing growth of our export trade 
as an outlet for our surplus manufactures, 
seems to me to afford sound guarantee for 
continued prosperity, at any rate for the 
years immediately ensuing. 

The Reciprocity treaty with Cuba has 
opened an important outlet for our heavy- 
weight cottons. Our cotton goods trade 
with China has been interfered with to 
some extent in the immediate past, but the 
conditions seem to favor a resumption, and 
even a considerable increase in the amount 
of goods disposed of through that channel. 
I think that the whole situation may be 
summed up by the statement that we have 
got the water out of the financial inter- 
ests, have rejected the “ undigested secu- 
rities "" which threatened National dyspep- 
sia, and have. got our manufacturing inter- 
ests generally down to a basis of careful 
economy, minimum cost, conservative man- 


agement and enlarged outlets. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Enormous Volume of Trade Concerned— 
Cotton Corner’s Effect—And What of 1904? 


Written for THe NEw YoRK TIMES by 


H. WALTON JONES, 


Statistical Editor 


Just as the history of a nation is not to 
be grasped by the memorizing of the dates 
of battles or upsets of kings, but the rather 
by a consideration of the undercurrents of 
which the upheavals were but the culmi- 
nating points, or aggregate results of the 
trend of things, so in matters commercial 
what is is not everything, however insist- 
ent it may be. Success in business is daily 
becoming more and more dependent on -the 
faculty, not of prophecy, but of a fore- 
sight that utilizes what is to be. That ts 
not purely speculative, but—in spite of a 
thousand sudden happenings—is largely the 
outcome of the trend of the past. 

A glance at the diagram covering our 
import and export of textiles for ten 
years, i, e., of all manufactures of cotton, 
silk, and wool, shows something in the na- 
ture of statistical pyrotechnics. The upper 
plain line representing cotton imports be- 
ginning with $28,523,841 in 1892 and rising 
to $44,460,126 in 1902, an increase of 57 per 
cent., the most marked increases being in 
thread, (not on spools,) $1,426,585 to $5,006,- 
190, and in laces, edgings, embroideries, &c., 
$11,248,289 to $22,449,514, the increase in the 
first item being chiefly due to a tripling of 
the imports from the United Kingdom, 
while in the second there was an enormous 
increase in the face of imports from 
France, the figures being $960,459 and 
$5,165, #2. During the same period Ger- 
many’s contribution tripled, Switzerland's 
increased 75 per cent., and the United 
Kingdom's 25 per cent. For the ten months 
of 1903, for which there are reliable data, 
we have imported $43,679,100, from which 
it is reasonable to infer an increase, the 
increases being in laces, knit goods, and 
ready-made clothing, the country contrib- 
uting most being Germany. 

Silk—represented by the dotted line-—-start- 
ed ahead of cotton with $31,172,894, -with a 
big dip in 1897 to $25,199,067, and then a 
recovery last year to $32,640,242, the most 
important increase being in dress and picce 
goods, which grew 38.7 per cent., the con- 
tributory countries showing the most 
marked changes in the period as regurds 
this item being France, which increased 
66 per cent.; Switzerland, 40 per cent., and 
Germany, which decreased 72.5 per cent. 
The most sensational increase, however, is 
due to the country which has forged its 
way to the lead of our raw silk trade— 
Japan; in this case the increase has been 
from $387,327 to $3,842,379. The present 
year bids fair to fall behind last year, 
aress an‘ piece goods imports being lower, 
and spun silk, laces, and embroideries show- 
ing a slight increase, as also velvets and 
plushes, ribbons being about stationary. 
The chief countries affected by the decrease 
are France and Japan, Switzerland hav- 
ing an upward tendency. 

Manufactures of wool—represented by a 
dot and dash line—are the feature of the 
decade, having performed some extraor- 
dinary antics, beginning with $35,565,879, 
climbing to $53,494,400 in 1896, diving down 


“Dry Goods.” 

to $13,832,021 in 1899, and then somewhat 
recovering in 1902, with $17,384,463; the 
chief decreases being in cloths, $21,886,528 
in 1896, against $4,800,838 last year, and 
dress goods, women's and children’s, $19,- 
929,825 and $6,404,617, respectively. The 
country suffering the most in cloths ts the 
United Kingdom, $17,937,401, decreased to 
$3,233,106, while in dress goods the falling 
off has been mainly in the United King- 
dom, $7,615,074 to $2,886,600; France, $6,290,- 
344 to $2,313,307, and Germany, $5,939,036 
to $1,192,542. For the current year but 
little change is seen as compared with last 
in the total, cloths decreasing while dress 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN 
SILK MANUFACTURES, 
IN THE CASE OF COTTON, 
FOR 1892, 1897, 1902, AND 1903, 
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COTTON, WOOL, AND 
IMPORTS AND, 
EXPORTS, 


goods have a tendency to rise, the imports 
under this head from the United Kingdom 
showing an increase. The increase of the 
exports of manufactured cotton is noted 
by the crossed line, a point not to be over- 
looked in a consideration of the whole. So 
far as manufactured silk and wool exports 
are concerned, they meander on peacefully 
below the two-million mark. 

The important part played by textiles is 
at once apparent when it is remembered 
that in order of magnitude—calculated on 
the duty paid, wool comes second; cotton 
third, and silk fifth in the entire list. Tak- 
ing the values of the stuffs as a basis, cot- 
ton is second, wool fourth, and silk fifth. 
raeg together make up one-fifth of the 
total. 

The Atlantic ports received 80.19 per cent. 
of our total imports and New York was re- 
sponsible for over 50 per cent. of that. Our 
city’s vast importance is at once placed be- 


a hel ke district 
movements, * y 2 watt 
vital and potent in that 
, is a prime necessity— 
been conservatively esti- 
that the business comes to some- 
a@ sum easier to 

write. 

During the year the “cornering” of the 
cotton market, with its widespread and 
disastrous results, keenly.felt in the mill 
districts and causing a disturbance so 
widespread and far-reaching as to attain 

, followed up 
een a salient 
feature. .The old cry has been raised once 
more at the other side of the ocean, so 
fierce and insistent some forty years ago, 
that some other land than America must 
be looked to for the cotton supply. With a 
growing pepulation such as we have there 
of course, a great market at home, but 
it is not enough, and if we are to be world 
suppliers in this direction care will have to 
be exercised lest in the haste to get rich 
the means of getting rich be not alienated 
or destroyed. ears ago it was to oe 
our eyes were turned, but now, with the 
opening of the “ Dark Continent’ and the 
wondrous owatenms in the Far East other 
and almost unlimited fields are open, but 
even here things are by no means satisfac- 
tory, and therefore we are no “ calamity 
howlers" when we frisist that more care 
must be exercised im this direction if a 
mighty industry of the gravest import to 
the many is not to be sacrificed to the 
greed of the few. For the few months of 
this year for which statistics are available 
it is evident that we supplied only 177,337,- 
479 yards of cotton cloth to China, as 
against 299,124,195 yards for the same pe- 
riod in 1902. Twist and wriggle as we may 
in order to explain this in a comfortable 
way, the practical man finds no “ balm in 
Gilead,” and the warning voice still cries {n 
the wilderness. 

The shortage of the silk crop in Italy has 
been another disturbing feature, the press 
over there saying that no silk can supply 
the place of the lItalian—the country 
meanwhile increasing its import from the 
Levant and the Far Hast, and the guileless 
Chinee, like Br’er Fox, lying low and “just 
waiting.” A couple of months ago, when 
talking with a large silk importer, he broke 
in upon the conversation with the exclam- 
atory question: “Tell me how much silk 
China has for sale, and I will be thousands 
richer for the information.’ Alas, we are 
poor still! As in the cotton crisis, so here, 
new fields of production are coming to the 
fore. Of our personal knowledge, we know 
of renewed energy around the Balkans, 
certainly in Greece, faintly in downtrodden 
Syria, notably in Russia, in the Province of 
Quebec, and a start in the Happy Valley 
in the Himalayas. 

A feature of late in the South French 
and Italian press has been the fight for 
leadership between Lyons and Milan and 
“la crise,” which is said to be due to 
cheap, badly dyed, and ¢arelessly made 
silk goods. In our times each and every 
one of these things is felt in the “ dry 
g00ds"’ district in New York, as any man 
knows wo moves or works therein. 

To take things as we have met them dur- 
ing the past year in ‘New York, the great 
demand for the thick Cluny lace at one 
time far exceeded the demand, and more 
than one importer was at his wit's end to 
fil! orders, especially as they poured in 
when the French peasant was in the har- 
vest field. In Malta it is believed their 
lace is soon to be fashionable, and some 
New Yorkers say “ yea,” although Honi- 
ton, Indian duchesse, and int de Venise 
are to be reckoned with. je cannot keep 
up with the demands of fashion, and as it 
is likely next year will run on the same 
lines as last our imports are not likely to 
decrease. Veilings, etamines, batistes, crepe 
de Paris, &c., still are running well, and the 
indications are that they will continue to 
do so. In ribbons things have gone well, 
with every prospect of their continuing to 
be a favorite decoration in Spring, indi- 
cating a better season next year than last. 
The flax scarcity is making itself felt in 
the linen market. Stocks are low and 
prices at an advance are looked for. When 
We come to dress goods a personage known 
as the “cutter” has an influence little 
recognized by some. When orders next 
Spring are marked “rush” his fine work 
will come in, and fashion will be made 
in no small degree by what he elects to do 
now. 

Oriental friends say this year has been 
good, and that the outlook is excellent. 
Japan will be very much “in evidence” 
and many delightful habutai effects are 
declared to be the “ coming thing.” 

So far as hosiery and underwear 
concerned things are said to have been 
good, but, as noted above, the cotton un- 
certainty has had an effect, the high price 
of raw material and “‘ the something in the 
air’’ make many who wish to be hope- 
ful not quite sure as to how things will go 
ee the outlook is on the whole 
good, 

Thus far has been a precis of what is in 
a general way thought by some of our 
practical authorities in New York City 
When instructions came from THe New 
YorK Times to prepare this article, another 
line seemed well to follow, and that as 
many chats as possible with the men and 
women who sell the goods behind the coun- 
ters in New York and Brodéklyn. The “ of- 
fice." knows the outcome, the sales people 
know—and know in a very practical way 
what is the general atmosphere that sur- 
rounds, nay, exhales, from the crowd of 
Suyers. It is not only what is bought. but 
xw it is bought. and the general tone of 
the talks that drift over the counter which 
tell the people’s story. 

Summing the whole up—and it was a re- 
markably unanimotis opinion—it runs thus: 
“They say things are good, the country's 
rich, there's lots of money. Well, where 
is it? I say, where is it? People that always 
bought three dresses take one. Folk that 
can afford, just buy a few things. They 
don’t do as they did last year. Cash sales 
are nothing extra; charge accounts about 
fair. This is ‘Question Year.’ I've an- 
swered a thousand questions, and if they 
can get that thing one cent less somewhere 
else they'll go and fight in a- mob for an 
hour to get it. You say there are crowds 
at MeGinty’s. Well, how mueh did Mc- 
Ginty make out of them? You bet there 
was no crowd except at his bargain coun- 
ter, where he sold at a loss to get custo- 
mers to the counters where he didn't.” 

This is just the expression of a good 
many salespeople; statistics say something 
else, and so do a good many chiefs, but, 
after all, how the people feel is the main 
point. As is well known, many of our silk 
people have ill-advisedly overproduced in 
their mills, and, worse than that, have put 
out stuff which in: saner moments they 
would not have allowed to be called “ silk.” 
Such stuff has been offered in New York— 
it met its just reward. 

The trade in textiles for the vear 1908 
has undoubtedly been good. That is, it has 
been a prosperous vear to the man who 
knew his business. During the vear conver- 
sations with men of various nationalities, 
varied locations, and variegated experiences 
confirms this. 

As to 1904: 


are 


It is as my salesfolk friends 
called the Christmas season, “a question- 
able season of questions.”’ So far as the 
Spring is concerned, the textile outlook in 
New York is good, very good; but 1994 
happens to be Presidential year." Verbum 
sap, next there are many things that look 
but as “a man’s hand” on the horizon, 
yet the storm is there, and thus it is view- 
ing past prosperitv, present possibilities, 
and probable progression, I still quote to 
our many friends engaged in the “ tex- 
tiles,” the words of the old song, “ Steady, 
boys! Steady.” H,. WALTON-JONES. 
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By Charles W. Price, Editor of the “ Electrical Review.” 


Industrial electricity, like an army with 
banners, has advanced surely and steadily 
during the twelve months just ended. Pro- 
gressive men have vastly extended the 
older application of electrical methods, and 
have turned to new uses the well-known in- 
ventions and apparatus that applied know!l- 
edge of the laws of electricity has given to 
the world. 

Electrical men of science have not been 
idle, yet they seem to have paused for a 
brief period on the threshold of new inven- 
tions, for no startling discoveries are to be 
recorded, unless we except some of the 
phenomena observed in the closely allied 
science of radio-activity. Two of the most 
remarkable of these, probably, are the dis- 
covery of the continuous radiation of heat 
from radium, and the supposed disintegra- 
tion of this element, resulting in the pro- 
duction of another element, namely, helium. 
There are many earnest and able investi- 
gators in electrical science, as well as on 
the borderland between physics and chem- 
istry, where it is safe to say great ad- 
vances of the future may be expected. 

In the century and three years that have 
passed since Alessandro Volta discovered 
the flow of electricity along a conductor, 
the application of electrical inventions to 
the use of mankind has been confined, with 
one exception, to the period included in the 
last twenty-five years. The electric tele- 
graph, invented by Morse in 1844, and its 
application to land and submarine use, re- 
mained the only commercial application of 
electricity until Bell discovered the tele- 
phone in 1876. The rapid utilization of the 
telephone as a great public convenience 
was closely followed by the development of 
the electric light, in which many men of 
science figured as able contributors; and 
the electric mctor for power and traction 
purposes soon followed. To-day the invest- 
ment in electrical equipments can be reck- 
oned in billions of dollars. 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE INCREASE, 


Considering the various branches of elec- 
trical development in historical sequence, 
we begin with the telegraph. During the 
year just ended, while there has been a 
great increase in the public use and in the 
size of the various installations fer tele- 
graph service, there has been no unusual 
invention announced. The increase in the 
number of telegraph lines has made neces- 
sary improved and greatly enlarged forms 
of ewitchboards. Machine telegraphy is 
receiving attention, but it may still be 
classed as belonging to the field of experi- 
ment. A noteworthy achievement was the 
completion of an American cable from San 
Francisco to the Philippine Islands. 

No great advance has been made in wire- 
less telegraphy, though there has been con- 
siderable activity in this novel method of 
signaling. Messages were sent between 
Massachusetts and the English coast, and 
the service is receiving increased applica- 
tion on board warships and ocean liners. 
In fact, the chief commercial use of wire- 
less telegraphy to-day is between ships at 
sea and ships and the shore. It proved of 
valuable assistance in army and navy ma- 
noeuvres, and !n reporting the internation! 
yacht races. As yet it has not been ap- 
plied to any extensive use on land. Selec- 
tive wireless signaling is receiving the at- 
tention of a nymber of investigators, among 
these being John 8. Stone of Boston, and 
there !s fair promise of a successful solu- 
tion of this important problem that stands 
in the way at present of any marked ex- 
tension of the wireless service. One natu- 
ral result of this development would be 
the doing away with all telegraph lines 
between distant points. 

In the telephone field there are me new 
inventions of consequence to record, but 
there has been continued improvement in 
apparatus required in the public service, 
particularly in the larger cities. The cen- 
tral energy system, in which the electric 
batteries are placed at the exchange, is 
rapidly supplanting the older method that 
required a battery at each instrument. 
Underground cables have continued to re- 
place overhead lines in the larger cities. 
The Pupin long-distance systeni’Ts’ téecelv- 
ing a..gradual application, and, 1s many 
distinct advantages ‘careful, studyo;+ The 
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ocean telephone, while a’ thedFétidal’ poxsi- } 


bility, Since the Pupin inventiOn,“ ia nat a 
very inviting proposition commereialy don- 
sidered. Crowned heads and the Prestdénts 
of Yich republics might afford it,"ing there 
is a fascination in the thought of President 
Roosevelt and King Edward or Emperor 
William holding telephonic conversations 
on affairs of state. Why not a govern- 
mental] subsidy for the ocean telephone 
cable? 

In automatic telephony, the most impor- 
tant advance has been in the direction of 
installing systems, and improvement in de- 
tails. Several contracts for large systems 
were secured, notably those of Chicago, De- 
troit, and Dayton, service having been 
started satisfactorily in the Ohio city. The 
results obtained at these installations will, 
doubtless, have an important bearing on 
the future of automatic telephony. 

COOPER HEWITT’S INVENTION, 

In electric lighting, the greatest advance 
has been in central station equipment. The 
large direct-connected reciprocating engine, 
which held the field before, has now a com- 


engine, each of these prime movers having 
a marked effect upon the station design. 
In the electric light itself there have been 
refinements in manufacture. No new type 
of lamp has been offered, but the use of 
special types is increasing. The Cooper 
Hewitt mercury vapor lamp, in which the 
passage of an electric current through a 
column of mercury vapor gives forth a 
brilliant greenish light of high actinic 
power, has been put upon the market, and 
is finding a wide application for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

In the very important branch of electric 
power for traction purposes there have 
been several important developments, the 
chief of these being the supplanting of the 
steam locomotive on rallroads, particularly 
for city terminals. Locomotives have al- 
most entirely disappeared from the streets 
of Greater New York, and the new work 
on the trunk lines entering this city con- 
templates electric traction alone. This is 
looked upon by many able engineers as the 
beginning of the end in the electrification 
of the steam railways; but considerable 
time will likely elapse and much study of 
the important, technical and commercial 
questions involved be required. 

For many years past the development 
and investment in electric traction have 
been greater than in any other department 
of electrical application. The closing year 
has been no exception to this. Indeed, in 
the magnitude of the work planned and un- 
dertuken it has far surpassed all previous 
years. While the application of electrical 
propulsion to steam railroads has been seri- 
ously talked of for some time past, this 
year may be considered noteworthy on ac- 
count of the actual progress which has 
been made. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILROADS. 


To appreciate this, it is only necessary 
to consider the work now going on in and 
about Greater New York. The electrifica- 
tion of the urban transportation systems 
has been practically completed, and the 
enormous work of converting the steam 
roads which enter the city into electric 
has been commenced. The most important 
action has been the closing ‘of the contract 
for the electrification of the terminal of 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad. The plans of this company 
which it is hardly necessary to say is one 
of the important trunk lines of the world— 
contemplate not only electrical haulage of 
all trains within the city limits, but doing 
away entirely with steam locomotives for 
suburban traffic. All the suburban trains 
will be operated on the multiple unit sys- 
tem, with electric motors placed through- 
out the train, while the other trains will 
be hauled by electric locomotives. The elec- 
trical zone will extend forty or fifty miles 
from the terminal, and at this point the 
steam locomotive on all incoming trains 
will be detached and its place taken by an 
electric locomotive. 


This contract calls for tne equipment of 
a generating station with a rated output of 
60,000 horse power. The generators are to 
be driven by steam turbines, which in itsel? 
is a significant fact. The contract also 
calls for thirty electric locomotives, with 
an aggregate rating of 66,000 horse power. 
These locomotives will be controlled by 
the multiple unit system, so that it will 
be possible to couple two or more together, 
as may be found necessary. This system 
not only makes it possible to handle the 
heaviest trains with little difficulty, but it 
may overcome, to a large extent, the 
trouble met in operating large electric lo- 
comotives where the handling of heavy 
currents is a very serious problem. The 
amount which will be expended in trans- 
forming this section of the Central Road 
will be between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. 

A second enormous undertaking in this 
vicinity is the terminal of the great Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, on which the 
trains will also be operated electrically. A 
gigantic tunnel is to be constructed from 
a point in New Jersey under Manhattan to 
Long Island €ijty, All the Pennsylvania 
trains comiig to New York will be drawn 
through this-by electric locomotives. The 
plans are got far enough along to warrant 
detatled discussion, but they contemplate 
the tunnal’s..electrical equipment with a 
magnuifftant terminal station, and the oper- 
ation of-secttons of the Long Island Rail- 
road electrically. 

These two progressive moves comprise the 
most important electrical power applica- 
tions ever inaugurated, not excepting that 
at Niagara Falls. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has 
progressed in its electrical work also, and 
has secured additional electric locomotives 
much larger than anything heretofore con- 
structed. Marked progress has also been 
made in Europe, particularly in England, 
in developing plans for the electrification 
of certain sections of the steam railroMs. 

Work on the New York subway system, 
where electric power will be used exclu- 
sively, has been pushed during the year, 
and part of it will be opened to traffic 
early this year. Several extensions to this 
system are now being constructed, dnd a 
good portion of the track has been laid. 
A large number of cars intended for the 
system have been received also, and the 
motor equipment installed. 


petitor in the steam turbine and the gas! The question has been raised of late as 
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to the advisability of adopting the third-rail 
system. The reason this system was 


brought into existence was the doubt of the | 


suitability of the trolley system as used 
for heavy railroading. It was a question 
whether the trolley wheel could be kept on 
the wire at high speed, and whether the 
heavy currents necessary could be collected 
in this way. The development of the mul- 
tiple unit system has made the problem of 
collecting large currents less serious, and 
recent work on a high-speed road in Ger- 
many and elsewhere has shown that large 
power may be collected from an overheac 
trolley wire. The difficulty of keeping the 
trolley wheel on the wire can, of course, 
be overcome by the adoption of a collector 
of the Siemens bow type—that fs, a horizon- 
tal or vertical collecting bar pressed 
against the conductor. A return to the 
overhead system thus does not seem im- 
probable. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTOR. 


The production of a workable alternating- 
current motor for traction purposes has 
received the best skill of the principal elec- 
trical manufacturing concerns throughout 
the world, and this has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a number of motors of this 
class, which promise to fulfill the require- 
ments and which will make possible the 
operation of-iong lines of railway without 
an excessive outlay of capital. 

High-speed experiments have 
sumed on the Berlin-Zossen experimental 
line in Germanys and of 125 and 
even 130 miles an hour have been attained 
with safety. This result was accomplished 
by. careful track construction and equip- 
ping the cars with motors of ample size. 
Overhead trolley wires were used. 

The so-called trackless trolley or 
omnibus, which is thought to be 
for routes of light traffic, is 
tried. 

Electrical transmission of pictures has 
not made much progress during the year, 
altnough at least one new system has been 
suggested. While this art would par- 
ticularly useful for press purposes, and 
possibly an assistant to the police, at 
this time its application to other purposes 
seems hardly However, the 
same objection was raised to the telephone, 
and there is no doubt that if a practical, 
effective, and cheap method were developed 
it would be put to much use. 

Electrical manufacturing interests, as a 
whole, close a very busy year with the end 
of 19038. A few branches may fall behind, 
but, in the main, it is safe to say that 
business has been satisfactory, and that 
the gross output has been very large, prob 
ably exceeding any previous year. Among 
the newer applications that have made in- 
creased demands for electrical energy dur- 
ing the present year are the electro-chem- 
ical and the electro-metallurgical industries, 
A very large proportion of the vast electric 
power generated at Niagara Falls is now 
being absorbed in the manufacture of elec- 
tro-chemical products. Among these are 
aluminum, calcium carbide, carborundum, 
and various other compounds. 

New inventions, as stated before, have 
not been numerous, yet much important 
work has been dore. Several novel applica- 
tions by Cooper Hewitt were announced 
early in the year, growing out of his de- 
velopment of the invention of the mercury 
vapor lamp. One of these is the mercury 
vapor rectifier, which is for the purpose 
of converting an alternating electric cur- 
rent into a direct current, without the use of 
moving paris. Another is the mercury va- 
por interrupter for use in wireless teleg- 
raphy, by which exceedingly powerful and 
continuous electric waves may be up, 
qualities necessary for long-distance selec- 
tive signaling. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE’'S THEORY. 

A new theory respecting the constitution 
of matter has been promulgated by 
Oliver Lodge, who bases his hypothesis 
upon the brilliant work of J. J. Thomson 
and his ass.stants in the field of electricat 
discharges through gases, and the new dis- 
coveries in the field of radio-activity. This 
theory supposes all atoms to consist of 
what may be called constellations of small 
charged particles, in size approximately 
one-thousandth part that of a hydrogen 
atom. The originator of this theory be- 
lieves that it is capable of accounting for 
many physical phenomena heretofore un- 
explainable, such as the inertia of matter 
and the attraction of gravity. 

The apparent lull in inventions does not 
mean that there are no domains to con- 
quer. * There remain, among other things, 
the direct production of electricity from 
fuel, the production of cold artificial light, 
and secretive or selective wireless teleg- 
raphy. Probably the most far-reaching and 
industrially revolutionary invention of mod- 
ern times would be the production of elec- 
tricity direct from fuel. When it is con- 
sidered that this would wipe out the now 
indispensable and universal use of steam 
and of gas, some idea of the overwhelming 
effect of such a discovery may be under- 
stood, and it is not thought to be impossi- 
ble. There are a number of earnest inves- 
tigators seeking the solution of this great 
problem. Others are endeavoring to pro- 
duce a much improved type of lamp. If a 
cold electric light could be secured—that is, 
a light which emits only the visible rays— 
the present output of our electric lighting 
stations, with the same equipment and 
same coal consumption, would be increased 
over tenfold. 

Electrical science has had a marvelous 
growth, and Investigations in this branch 
of physics have probably done more to ex- 
plain natural phenomena than work in any 
other branch, but there are still many and 
important problems to be solved whieh are 
as fascinating as those already worked out. 
As large as the field now is, still wider it 
seems to extend as we march further in, 
and the more all-embracing do its laws 

CHARLES W. PRICE. 
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Commerce languishes under the shadow 
of war, and Japan has been under the 
shadow for most of the year, while China 
has been face to face with ~ conditions 
threatening her very existence. As one of 
the consequefices, exports from the United 
States to Japan have shown for the ten 
months ended with October a shrinkage 
of half a million of dollars, and to China 
of seven millions, as compared with the 
same period of 1902. These losses have 
been recorded in the face of an increase 
of Japan’s exports to the United States 
amounting to $1,200,000, and of China’s ex- 
ports, amounting to $6,500,000. In the direct 
trade with China for the ten months our 
purchases have aggregated $7,500,000 more 
than our sales—a balance somewhat re- 
duced by an excess of $5,700,000 in our ex- 
perts over our exports from: Hongkong. 
In the case of Japan, what is called the 
“adverse balance”’’ of trade amounted to 
$22,000,000. 

There have of course been disturbing in- 
fluences other than those due to the polit- 
ical uncertainties created by the persistent 
aggression of Russia, To the advance in 
the price of raw cotton must primarily be 
attributed the shrinkage in the exports of 
that staple to Japan of $3,400,000 for the 
ten months, and of $6,100,000 in the exports 
of cotton cloth to China. The one item ac- | 
counts for considerable more than the entire { 
decrease in our exports to Japan, and the 
other comes within a million of accounting 
for the decrease in the exports to China. 
The elasticity of our import trade with both 
countries affords the best possible guaran- 
tee of renewed demand for our exports 
with the establishment of normal condi- 
tions. Of the $38,000,000 of imports from 
Japan for the ten months, $19,300,000 was 
in silk and $7,000,000 in tea—an increase in 
the former case of $2,400,000 and of $2,800,- 
000 in the latter over the corresponding 
period of 1902, It is worthy of remark 
that, according to the valuations accepted 
here, Japan received an average of 38 cents 
per pound more for her silk and of nearly 
3 cents per pound more for her tea than 
she did in 1902. In the case of China 
there was a decrease of $800,000 in the 
value of the silk exported, and an in- 
crease of only $300,000 in the value 
of tea exported to the United States. 
The average price per pound paid for 
Chinese tea shows an increase similar to 
that paid for Japanese, but in the case of 
silk the Chinaman does not appear to have 
been any better off than he was last year. 
The demand for Chinese carpet wools has 
been greater than the supply, and this 
year’s imports show an increase in value 
of nearly $600,000 over those of last year. 

The prospects of next year’s trade with 
China and Japan are so closely identified 
with the issue of the present negotiations 
with Russia as to preclude the possibility 
of forecast. Diminished commercial activity 
and the check which has been placed on all 
new enterprises in Japan have had the 
natural effect of leaving a large amount of 
money lying idle in the banks; at last ac- | 
counts there was a margin of 40,000,000 yen 
left within the legal limit of the amount 
of Bank of Japan notes to be issued free of 
tax. The Government has declared that the 
country is prepared either for war or for 
peace. If it is to be war the money that 
would otherwise be employed in the chan- 
nels of reviving business, in railroad con- 
struction, and in public works will go for 
naval and military purposes. Such slight 
advantage as may come to our trade from 
the purchase of munitions of war would be 
trifling compared with that which would 
attend a commercial revival in Japan based 
on the assured certainty of a stable peace. 
The commercial and industrial exploitation 
of Korea will be prosecuted by Japan, and 
the building up of Japanese enterprises in 
Manchuria will be pushed with renewed 
energy as soon as the present menace to 
these phases of commercial activity is re- 
moved. The opening of the new treaty ports 
in Manchuria, provided for in both the 
American and Japanese treaties, will be 
premptly turned to account for the en- 
largement of Japenese trade. Now that our 
steel rail makers are once more cultivating 
the foreign market, and American manu- 
facturers of machinery are at once better 
able and more disposed than they were to 
compete for foreign orders, the process of 
Korean development under the direction of 
Japan must be reckoned not incon- 
siderable element in the possibilities of our 
foreign trade. 

In China the establishment of a stable 
basis of exchange is an indispensable condi- 


as a 


| 
| 


‘tion precedent to the influx of the foreign 
capital needed to develop the immense la- 


tent resources of the country. But the prep- 
erations required to establish a national 


currency at a fixed value in China are im- 
possible while the dismemberment of the 
empire is freely discussed as an imminent 
possibility in every capital in Europe, and 
is even regarded as probable by so opti- 
mistic a Chinese official as Mr. Wu Ting- 
fang. In the event of war between Russia 
and Japan one of two results may be 
anticipated: Russia would be driven back to 
the Amur, her position in Manchuria re- 
duced to that of simple equality with the 
other powers having treaties with China, 
and her fortified naval arsenal in the Gulf 
of Pechili permanently dismantled and 
opened to the commerce of the world; or 
Russia would become free to make a vassal 
State of Korea, to proclaim to the world 
her sovereignty in Manchuria, and to con- 
vert ‘the Gulf of Pechili into a Russian lake. 
In the latter case Russian influence would 
be indisputably supreme in Peking, and the 
whole of North China would, in a very lit- 
eral sense, become an exclusive sphere of 
Muscovite interest. Such a consummation 
could not take place without the German 
protectorate over the great province of 
Shantung becoming a completed fact, and 
the French hold over Yunnan advancing to 
a further stage by the creation of a sphere 
of more or less exclusive commercial inter- 
est. That, under such circumstances, Great 
sritain would make haste to take under her 
protection the central provinces of China 
which she has earmarked for such @ con- 
tingency, does not admit of question. But 
it happens that neither France nor Ger- 
many is prepared to accede to the some- 
what liberal interpretation which Great 
ritain has been accustomed to place on 
her allotted sphere of influence in the Yang- 
tse Valley, and that neither would be con- 
tent to abide by the comparatively limited 
share, conceded to it by British opinion, in 
the partition of the Chinese Empire. In 
short, the international complications which 
would inevitably result from a Russian vic- 
tory over Japan would be very much more 
serious than those which are nominally in- 
volved in the strife. The world has very 
little to fear, commercially or politically, 
from the development of China under the 
hegemony of Japan, which would be a 
probable consequence of the demonstrated 
ability of the island power to compel Rus- 
sia to retire behind the Amur, but there is 
everything to dread from the advance of 
the Russian frontier to the Yellow River. 
Since it is hardly conceivable that the 
portentous consequences of a further ad- 
vance of Russia in Eastern Asia have not 
been fully considered by British statesmen, 
and since the knowledge that the safety of 
India itself is involved in the issue of a 
trial of strength between Russia and Japan 
must be equally assumed to be an element 
in British policy, the chances of peace 
must be held to overbaldnce those of war. 
“hat is to say, it seems reasonable to infer 
that Russia may prefer to make such con- 
cessions as she must in regard to Korea 
and Manchuria, in view of the certainty 
chet a victory over Japan would either he 
iru.tless or the beginning of a greater 
struggle for which she is very indifferently 
prepared, In the event of war being 
avoided, the prospects of a better demand 
for American cotton cloth in North China 
are excelient. The situation, statistically 
considered, is manifestly sound; the orders 
placed for the present season aggregating 
less than one-fifth of those recorded at a 
similar date last year, The stocks of 
American drills and sheetings in second 
hands is unquestionably low, and, at the 
point of distribution, in Shanghai, they are 
less than they were a year ago. Should 
normal conditions of exchange be re-estab- 
lished in the near future, there can hardly 
be a doubt that the Chinese market would 
accommodate itself to the higher range of 
price for Ameriean cloth necessitated by 
the advance in the raw staple. Of course, 
the Chinese wearer of our cotton fabrics 
has always the native cloth to fall back 
upon, and a good deal must depend on the 
conditions which contribute to his ability 
to pay for the more expensive material. 
Some of these, like the productiveness of 
his crops, are beyond human control; but 
some kind of settlement which would put 
an em to the disturbing influence of Rus- 
sia on the political stability of China, and 
remove the blighting influence of Russia 
from all enterprises save her own in the 
empire, would necessarily be a powerful 
stimulus to internal development and a 
corresponding aid to the increase of the 
wealth of China. Briefly, the commercial 
situation both in China and Japan must 
be held to be of an unusually encourag- 
ing character, if only there should turn 
out to be force and decision enough left 
among tbe powers that represent the forces 
of progressive civilization to stay the gla- 
clerlike progress of that most baleful of 


all secular forces—the advance of the Mus- 
sovite. JOHN FOORD. 


OUR COMMERCE WITH JAPAN 


Increase in the Export of Flour and Wheat Attributed to Pros- 
pect of War With Russia—WVhat Japan 
Sells the United States. 


Special Correspondence THe NEw YORK TIMES ! 
TACOMA, Washington, Dec, 23.—A larger 
call than usual for flour and wheat from 
Japan constituted an important feature of 
trade relations with the Mikado’s realm 
during the latter part of the present year. 
Every steamer sailing across the Pacific 
carries flour to Yokohama and Kobe. Dur- 
ing the Fall the first shipments of wheat 
in full cargoes have been made from Puget 
Sound ports, Five or six cargoes have been 


exported or contracted for. The possibility 
of war with Russia is presumed to be the 
of these increased importations of 
breadstuffs, 

The trade depression felt in Japan during 
19%} has naturally had a tendency to re- 
strict importations from the United States. 
Yokohama, Kobe, and Osaka are well 
stocked up with foreign goods, and for a 
time at least purchases will be smaller in 
many lines. Serious shortages in the Ja- 


cause 
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of merchants. Osaka houses, which ex- 
pected large sales during thé Osaka exposi- 
tion, were disappointed. Besides making 
only small purchases many of their cus- 
tomers asked for extension of credit and 
deferred the payment of accounts due. The 
best authorities in Japan agree that if the 
war clouds lift, a wholesome recovery of 
activity will be witnessed in commercial 
and industrial circles, Unemployed funds 
in the banks are steadffy increasing, and 
a disposition exists not to embark in many 
new enterprises. Late in November the 
Tokio share market showed a marked ap- 
preciation in all kinds of securities. In 
some cases the appreciations exceeded one 
yen per share, 

The foreign trade of Japan for the first 
nine months of the year aggregated 453,- 
257,749 yen against 272,929,784 yen for the 
corresponding period of last year, a differ- 
ence of 80,827,965 yen in favor of this year. 
Imports continue to show a considerable 
excess over exports, the figures for imports 
being 245,447,127 yen against 207,810,622 yen 
for exports, or an adverse balance of 37,- 
636,505 yen. The excess of imports for the 
same part of the previous year was only 
16,692,728 yen, The bulk of the year's in- 
crease is in imports, namely, a difference 
of 50,885,871 yen against an increase of 
20,042,004 yen in exports. The two staples 
of rice and sugar are responsible for 45,- 
848,054 ven of the increase in exvorts. 


After breadstuffs, raw cotton now com- 
prises the largest item of exports from the 
United States to Japan. Scarcely a steamer 
crosses the Pacific westward without a 
large shipment of Southern cotton. Prices 
are high, and the Japanese aré finding it 
hard this year to obtain control of enough 
cotton to supply their mills. Most of the 
cotton used there comes from India, that 
from America being used for mixing. Cotton 
shipments have been increasing steadily for 
a number of years. 

Dried fruits from the Pacific Coast will 
hereafter constitute an important item in 
trade. During 1902 a Tokio firm imported 
2,000 cases of American dried fruit and 
found a ready market. This year a num- 
ber of good sized shipments have been made 
from California and Washington. 


The manifest of the steamship Victoria, 
sailing recently from Tacoma, shows the 
following shipments to Japan, which give 
a fair idea of the nature of the constant 
stream of traffic through Pacific Coast 
ports: To Yokohama—42 boxes of ma- 
chinery, 1 case of photo material, 221 crates 
of bicycles, 4 steam pumps, 12 cases of 
electrical goods, 27 barrels of bottled beer, 
15,000 sacks of flour, 9,200 feet of flooring. 
To Kobe—1,500 sacks of flour, 452 pounds of 
drugs, 12 cases of advertising cards, 6 
crates of stove parts, 469,000 pounds of wood 
pulp. 

American tobacco and cigarettes continue 
popular in Japan. Some of the largest to- 
bacco houses there are controlled by Amer- 
ican tobacco companies. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has under consideration the in- 
auguration of a complete monopoly of the 
tobacco business on lines similar to the 
French tobacco monopoly. The object wil 
be to increase the national revenue. The 
Japanese tobacco crop of this year reached 
12,000,000 kwan, a kwan equaling 3.75 kilos. 
The Standard Oil Company makes regular 
shipments of petroleum to Japan and other 
Oriental countries, chiefly by sailing ves- 
sels from New York and Philadelphia. The 
Standard Oil Company controls the Inter- 
national Oil Company, operating a refining 
plant in the Echigo oil fields of Japan. 
Japanese papers have recently *tated the 
oil wells controlled by the Intermrttenal 
Company had not turned out as good pio 
ducers as those of a rival Japanese com- 
pany, which amalgamated most of the oil 
wells not obtained by the International 
Company. This fact gave the Japanese 
company a decided advantage so far as the 
anufacture of native oib is concerned. 
Though the smallest in bulk, Japan’s silk 
shipments to the United States comprise 
the greatest item of value in trade between 
the two countries. Japan's silk exporta- 
tions for the last three years have aver- 
aged about 75,000,000 yen, of which some- 
thing over half comes to America. On his 
return from a Summer visit to Japan, Gen. 
Joseph W. Congdon, President of the Amer- 
iean Silk Association, was quoted as say- 
ing that the American importations of 
Japanese manufactured silks have fallen 
off somewhat, owing partly to the tendency 
of the Japanese to hold up prices. The 
handkerchief trade, formerly very large in 
this country, has fallen off as a result of a 
more general demand for cotton and linen 
handkerchiefs on the part of people who 
formerly used the cheap Japanese silk arti- 
cle. Gen. Congdon stated that importations 
of habutais or piece silks had been greatly 
reduced on atcount of frauds discovered in 
the New York Custom House, caused by 
the action of importers. Official figures 
show that during the first eight months of 
1903 596,048 dozen silk handkerchiefs were 
exported from Japan, as compared with 
765,581 dozen during the same period, of 
1902. The silk crop of this year amounted 


to nearly 2,600,000 koku, an increase of 30 j 


per cent. over the previous year's crop, and 
nearly 20 per cent. better than the average 
crop for the last ten years. 

Next to silk, tea and mattings comprise 
the largest part of the Japanese exports to 
the United States. Tea shipments have 
shown a marked increase during the past 
year, particularly in consignments to the 
Pacific Coast, Chicago, and intermediate 
points, the bulk of which comes via the Pa- 
cific. A considerable amount of tea for the 
Atlantic Coast still goes via Suez, though 
it is known that the Western railroads are 
making an effort to insure the handling by 
them of the bulk of all teas imported into 
the United States. American stocks of tea 


to be about normal. Japan’s tea 
crop was a fair one, and the Tea-+Dealers’ 
Guild is petitioning the Government to con- 
tinue the yearly subsidies for the purpose 
of extending the market in the United 
States. Japanese teas will be comprehen 
sively shown and probably served at the 
St. Louis Exposition, The United States 
still comprises the largest market for Japa- 
nese teas. 

Heavy importations indicate that Japa- 
nese mattings have never before been as 
popular as a floor covering as at present. 
They are coming in a great variety at 
values ranging from a few dimes to several 
dollars per yard. The United States bonded 
warehouse at Tacoma contains mattings 
valued at $300,000 to $400,000 almost the 
year round. Several New York importers 
are using the local bonded warehouse, mak- 
ing shipments from here in carload lots 
to cities throughout the country. 

Toys, toothbrushes, umbrellas, and art 
g00ds comprise important lines of goods 
being imported from Japan in increasing 
quantities. Art goods promise to become an 
important item in Japan's exports to this 
country. The Japanese have found that 
there is a larger profit in the beautiful 
cloissoine vases, Satsuma ware, and artis- 
tic purses, for which Wealthy Americans 
are willing to pay a good price than in the 
cheaper toys and toothbrushes. Japan's 
coal exports for the year reached 16,000,000 
yen in value. American steamers took a 
portion for their trans-Pacific voyages. 

To make certain a sufficient food supply 
has become an important question with 
Japan. Her population is steadily growing, 
while the area under rice cultivation is not 
showing a corresponding development. 
This fact is making Japan more and more 
dependent upon foreign countries for a 
part of her food supply. With a popula- 
tion of 44,000,000, the country exported rice 
to the value of 7,000,000 yen in 1901, and 
during the same year imported rice worth 
nearly 12,000,000 yen. In 1902 the rice 
exports were valued at 6,676,000 yen and 
the rice imports at 17,750,000 yen. This 
year’s rice crop reached 47,822,000 koku, 
an increase of 27 per cent. over that of the 
previous year. Nevertheless, the demand 
for Burma rice has largely exceeded that 
of any former year. Over 60,000 tons of 
rice have been imported from Rangoon. 

In the ordinary course of events Japan's 
population will have increased by 10,000,000 
or 12,000,000 in the course of another twenty 
years. To turn from rice to wheat would 
seem to be jumping out of the frying pan 
into the fire, from a strictly economical 
standpoint, since Japan can be more nearly 
self-supporting in the production of rice 
than in anything else. Puget Sound flour 
manufacturers nevertheless believe that 
flour sales in Japan will go steadily for- 
ward, showing a substantial increase each 
year. The barley crop for 1903 proved very 
bad, large areas having been devastated 
by rust. The crop amounted to 13,545,000 
koku, or 30 per cent. below the average. 

Two sugar refining companies in Japan 
are doing a good business. The refinery 
at Osaka has a daily output of 2,000 bags 
of refined sugar and is paying dividends on 
a paid-up capital of 1,300,000 yen. A Tokio 
sugar refining company paid off a debt of 
160,000 yen from profits during the first 
half of 1903. The company expects to pay 
a dividend of 7% per cent. for the last half- 
year after amply providing for reserves. 
The paid-up capital is 1,440,000 yen. The 
raw sugar comes from Java. 

Japan has become one of the foremost 
countries in the world in encouraging 
steansship facilities with foreign countries. 
Nineteen native services are now subsidized 
by the Government, the subsidies this year 
amounting to 6,186,230 yen. These services 
include a line of six steamers to Puget 
Sound and a line of three steamers to San 
Francisco. The Japan Mail Steamship 
Company, operating to Puget Sound in con- 
nection with the Great Northern, is the 
fifth largest steamship company in the 
world. The shipment of both imports and 
exports in Japanese bottoms is encouraged 
in a number of ways. 

The estimated income of the population of 
Japan has increased from 91,000,000 yen in 
1893 to 392,000,000 yen in 1901, and over 
400,000,000 yen in 1902, showing a fourfold 
increase in nine years. The actual increase 
of wealth is not se large as it appears when 
the fact that the purchasing value of 
money has largely declined is taken into 
consideration. Increased wealth and in- 
comes mean, among other things, an aug- 
mented capacity for the purchase of Ameri- 
can products. EDWARD MILLER. 


CHINA’S TRADE 

INCREASING 
once oo 

American Merchandise and Prod- 
ucts Finding Ready Market There. 
Special Correspondenc: THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 19.—The growth 
ef America's commercial relations with 
China is making steady progress and the 
close of each year witnesses a broadening 
of the ‘ines of trade as well sub 
stantial increase in the value of merchan- 
dise and food products which are export- 
ed to the densely populated Chinese Em- 
pire. The Chinese tradesmen are a pe- 
culiar people, holding firmly to many of 
their ancient customs, notwithstanding 
their closer with foreigners 
during recent 
American trade, however, has 
a substantial footing in China 
steadily growing with the yearly percent- 
age of increase larger than the growth 
with any other Nation. There are several 
reasons for this favorable outlook. Chief 
among them may be mentioned the fact 
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In almost the same ratio that the 
tunities for the investment of American 
capital are increasing in China, that coun- 
try is enlarging its commercial rel 
with the United States. It must not be 
supposed that the increased the 
Pacific will in interfere 
with or diminish in volume the trade of the 
Eastern States in the It is true 
that China is a long distance aw 1y from 
the Atlantic seaboard, either to the east 
or the west. Heretofore the merchants of 
the Atlantic States have done most of their 
Shipping to China via the Suez Canal It 
is to be the time is near at hand 
when railroad rates to the Pacific Coast 
will be so reduced that it will be cheaper to 
ship westward from the Atlantic Coast to 
China than eastward by the 
As a matter of fact, the tide alre ady 
appears. to have turned this way, for 
the outgoing steamers from San Francisco 
carry twice as much in transit freight 
from the East to they did five 
years ago, steamers Siberia and 
Korea, placed in commission the 
past year, are the largest steamships on 
the Pacific Ocean, and it was thought their 
great carrying capacity in addition to the 
cther steamships in the service would suf 
fice to accommodate the increased freight 
traffic for two or three years at least 
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closes the wheat of California, which for 
forty ye has been going to England, will 
be ground into flour in this State and find 
a larger market than we can supply among 
the teeming millions of the Chinese Empire. 
It has been that “America is the 
arbiter of China's future,” and the course 
s seems to indicate the truth of the 
statement It may be safely stated, how- 
ever, that no matter what other nations 
may do with their so-called spheres of in- 
China that ancient empire will 
susceptible to the influence of 
iny other country, and Amer- 
jean American enterprise 
will surely shape the destiny of China as a 
nation W. B. THOMPSON. 
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TRADE PROSPECTS IN AUSTRALIA 


Tariff Legislation and Crop Uncertainty Are Ele- 
ments of Danger, but General Outlook Is Good 
and Use of American Products Increasing, 


Special to The New York Times. 


SYDNEY, Nov. 30.--Although the Aus- 
tralian business outlook at the close of 1903 
is more encouraging than for sevefal years | 
past, considerable uncertainty prevails with | 
respect to the probable features of 1904, by | 
reason of the unsettled condition of the | 
Federal tariff. The improved pastoral and | 
agricultural prospects in all parts’ of the 
Commonwealth have led to a largely in- | 
ercased demand for agricultural machinery 
and appliances of every kind, and 
stocks on hand have become exhausted, b: 
importers in renewing their orders have | 
had to exercise’ great cantion to avoid hav- 
ing on hand heavy stocks on which high 
duties have been paid in case the Fedegal 
tariff should be remodeled on a revenue 
basis. 


There is also another risk. Throughout 
Australia the growth of every description 
of vegetation has been phehomenal. In the 
inland districts, where barely twelve 
months ago not a blade of grass was to be 
seen, thousands of miles have become 
transformed into luxuriant pastures. Un- 
fortunately, this wealth of feed can only 
be partially utilized, in consequence of 
the ravages among live stock occasioned 
by recurring droughts. The number of 
sheep sunk from 106,419,751 in 1891 to S4,- 
005,276 im 1902, and the number of cattle 
from 11,029,499 in 1891 to 7,022,217 in 1902. 
Qne result of this has been to convert the 
greater part of the pastoral country into a 
vast inflammable region, in which a single 
act of carelessness may occasion a widely 


, *pread conflagration of the most destruct- 


ive character. So tremendous is the risk 
that in many places the sale of wax 
matches has been prohibited, bands of fire 
fighters organized, and every. possible pre- 
caution adopted. To cut down the grass is 


| a futile labor, as in a few days it Is found 
| growing as luxuriantly as ever. 


The fires 
would seriously endanger the safety of the 
wheat crops, consequently every effort will 


am th peimada to gather the harvest as rapidly as 
we eee oe 


Te. 


Should the anticipated harvest escape 
disaster, it Will be the Jargest yet recorded 
in the Commonwealth, leaving a heavy 
surples for export after home requirements 
have been met. This will render imports 
of wheat and flour largely unnecessary, 
and thus affect in some degree the volume 
of imports from the United States. The 
lessened demand for American wheat 
freights and the diminished export of 
Australian coal to American ports, oeca- 
sioned by the reimposition of the American 
import duties on coal, is expected to re- 
sult in a diminution of American tomage 
in Commonwealth ports, since most of the 
vessels bringing wheat and other com- 
modities in 1002-3 returned with cargoes of 
coal. 

the profuse public expenditure in 
New th Wales has received a sharp 
check, and will inevitably be followed by a 
period of drastic retrenchment, leading to a 
curtailment of orders for electric railway 
and tramway material. In the other States, 
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however, it is probable that orders for 
American material will remain the 
while, should the Commonwealth 
Government be found able to assist in the 
construction of the great lime connecting 
Adelaide with Perth, the bulk of the im- 
ported material will be obtained from 
America. But much depends on the tem- 
per of the Federal an Parliaments, 
in each of which the desire to restrict ex- 
penditure will become more strongly 
marked curing the next few months. 


about 
sante, 


d State 


The great difficulty with which the Com- 
nwealth nm t contend will be a further 
ecrease in the quantity of wool available 
xport. In 1002-03 the shipments from 
ports were 
936 bales in 1901-02. 
ished wool 
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coming year 
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suitable for California are 
suitable also for the whole southern half of 
the Commonwealth. Pastoralists, however, 
are handicapped by the senseless 
offered by the 
straliian Labor Party to extensive 
irrigation and other works being carried 
yut by private enterprise. At the present 
moment a syndicate of New South 
pastoralists is prepared to 
reservoir by 
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Wales 
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bor, 


regards At 
an increasing 


istrallan agriculture there 
demand for American 
vines, repeated tests 
a demonstrated their value wherever 
planted. The trade in agricultural 
garden seeds is capable of considerable 
pansion The Commonwealth figures for 
1902 are not yet available, but the valuéd of 
the New South Wales imports during that 
were: £1,615; Germany 
£1,985: Great £1,983. The other 
to the value of £2,829 
the value of £5,006 
most in demand. Should 
without serious disaster in 
the anticipated 
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the shape of 

there will be a 
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bush fires 
for Ameri- 
agricultural ap- 
increased orders 
anticipated as soon as the fiscal 
issue in the Commonwealth is decided one 
other. Most of the Australian- 
made goods are simply imitations of Ameri- 
can a which the patents have ex- 
pired, but despite the 
America the local production must remain 
limited by reason of the continued 
interference with rates of 
labor conditions. 


This legislative 
with the process of production tends to pre- 
the Australian manufacturer from 
successfully competing with his American 
and other rivals, despite the heavy import 
duties levied on most kinds ef goods. Thus, 
despite the facilities afforded for the local 
manufacture of sewing machines, the im- 
ports of American goods have increased 
six-fold during the last few years. Much 
of this due to the 
adopted by Australian repre 
tatives of houses. It is notice- 
able that manufacturers resent 
the competition of Great Britain more than 
that of America, Germany, or 
And here it may be mentioned 
that the Australian representative of a 
large English firm recently stated that if 
the restrictions on the shipping trade be- 
tween America and Australia were relaxed 
there would be a rapid expansion of busi- 
the two countries, tariffs or 


demand 
other 

pliances, and considerably 
may be 


way or the 


rticles on 
trial shipments to 
legis- 


lative wages and 


systematic interference 


vent 


success is businesslike 


methods en- 
American 


Australian 


they do 


France. 


ness between 
no tariffs. 


The trend of popular feeling in the com- 
monwealth is largely in favor of American 
goods. For instance, despite the extensive 
importations of English low-priced watches 
of excellent quality, the Waltham still 
holds the pride of place and commands the 
readiest sale in the market. It is the same 
with American organs, and the day is not 
remote when American pianos will hustle 
the German instruments into a_ corner. 
American piano players are rapidly over- 
coming the prejudice originally entertained 
against them, and are finding their way. 
not only into the drawing room, but aiso 
on to the cencert platform. In art manu- 
factures American wall papers are begin- 
ning to be largely appreciated by Austra- 
lian architects. 


It must be remembered that Australian 
household taste is being gradually revolu- 
tionized, and that in the residences of 
the wealthier classes there is the same 
demand for artistic surroundings as that 
existing in leading American and European 
cities. Hence the growing demand for art- 
istic furniture and fittings, very little of 
a superior class being manufactured locally. 
It is the same with glass and plated ware, 
but the prices of high-class American 
goods are, as a rule, too high for Austra- 
Man purchasers, although their superior 
quality is generally admitted. American 
hardware commands a good market, and in 
many kinds of tools the American manu- 
facturer has secured a monopoly, partly 
by his natural inventiveness and partly by 
his attention to the requirements of cus- 
tomers. In every direction the Australian 

is favorable for American trade in 
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the future, whatever may be the existing 
drawbacks, among which may be men- 
tioned the want of more frequent commu- 
nication between the two countries. 

JOHN PLUMMER. 





NEW ZEALAND'S TARIFF 


Newly Increased Duties Not Likely 
to Affect American Imports— 
General Prosperity Prevailing. 


Special Correspondence THE NEW YORK TIMES 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand, Nov. 30, 
1903.—Just a week ago the New Zealand 
Parliament passed the Preferential and 
Reciprocal Trade Act—a measure which 
must form the basis of any remarks which 
can now be made about the trade relations 
between this country and the United Staes 
The act was introduced as New Zealand's 
contribution toward the scheme of !mpe- 
rial reciprocity in support of which Mr 
Chamberlain is now conducting a vigorous 
campaign in Great Britain. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that it was not introduced 
until the dying hours of a long and ardu- 
ous session, and shortly after the cable 
had informed us of the jeers of Mr. Cham- 
beriain’s opponents that the colonies had 
as yet made no move to give him that sup- 
port which, according to him, they were 
anxious to bestow. Further, it was co! id- 
ered by both branches of the Legislature a 
very few hours after it had been intro- 
duced, and before members or th¢ I 
had ha@ time to consider the effect of the 
proposals, and then it was passed into law 


con- 


after a continuous sitting lasting for 
siderably over twenty-four hours. The act 
is expressly designed ‘‘to encqgurage trade 


wigh the British Empire by imposing extra 
duties on certain imports, and to provide 
for reciprocal trade with foreign countries 


The following articles will be charged one- 
half duty extra if they are imported from 
foreign countries 

n. Oo ( (not 


Basket and wicker ware, 
otherwise enumerated,) not being furniture, 
bicycles and the like vehicles, also fin- 


ished or partly finished parts of same, n. ¢ 





| which the increase 


highly finished American article will not 
begrudge the extra half dollar which they 
will have to pay under the new tariff. 

Of course, there is always the possibility 
that the British manufacturer will adapt 
himself to the requirements of our trade; 
but so far he has shown himself to be ex- 
ceedingly backward in that respect, con- 
servative to a degree almost of absurdity, 
and in consequence has lost practically the 
whole of the high-class trade of the colony. 

The value of our hardware trade with 
America amounts yearly to about .$240,000, 
The duty on this under the new tariff will 
be increased from 20 to 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, but the requirements of the colony 
will be sufficient to discount any effect 
might otherwise have 
had—at any rate, so far as specialties are 
concerned. Wrought pipes and fittings now 
pay a 5 per cent. ad valorem duty, and un- 
der the new tariff that will be increased to 
7% per cent. The value of the imports ts 
$50,000 a year, and, although the difference, 
2 per cent., is trivial, this always a 
“cut” line, and it may be in some degree 
affected. Nails will pay an increase of $5 
a ton, and will not be affected. Our impor- 
tations of nails from the United States last 
year represented a value of $110,000. 

The trade in American paper hangings 


is 





' will probably be checked by the increase tn 


e., including weldless steel tubing cut to | 


short lengths; boots, shoes, and slippers, 
n. 0. e., goloshes, clogs, pattens, vamps, 
uppers, and laces; candles, carriages, carts, 


drays, wagons, and perambulator ind 
wheels for the same; china, porcelain, and 
ond rope, n. 0 


toneware 


parian ware; clocks, cordage 
e., cream of tartar; earthenware, 
and brownware, fancy goods and toys 
arms, all kinds; fish, potted and preserved; 
furniture and cabinetware, n. e., and oth- 
er than iron; glass, crown, sheet, and com- 
glassware, also plate glass, 
ironmongery, hollow- 


; fire- 


o 


window; 
hardware, 


mon 


&e.: and 


ware; hops; iron nails, iron pipes and fit- | 


tings for same, including main cocks, lamps, 
lanterns, and lampwick; pianos, paperhang- 
ings; paper wrapping; plate and plated 
ware; pumps and other apparatus for rais- 
ing water. 

On the following articles, which now come 
in free, there will be charged a duty of 20 
per cent. ad valorem, when they are im- 
ported from foreign countries: 

Bicycles and tricycles, fittings for, viz.: 
Rubber tires, pneumatic tires, outside cov- 
ers and inner tubes, rubber and cork han- 
dies and pedal rubbers, drop forgings and 
stampings, ball bearings, weldless steel tube 
in full lengths, rims, forks and spokes in 
the rough; gas engines and hammers and 
oil engines; gumboots; iron and steel cord- 
age; iron, plain black sheet, rod, bolt, bar, 
and plate; printing paper; rails for rail- 
ways and tramways; sail cloth, canvas, 
and unbleached double-warped duck; sur- 
gical and dental instruments and appli- 
ances. 

These extra duties, however, will not be 
levied in the case of goods imported on or 
before March 31, 1904, if the order was sent 
from New Zealand on or before Noy. 16, 
1903. Printing paper will be exempt if it 
is imported under a contract for supply for 
a period not exceeding three years, entered 
into before Nov. 16, 1903. Tramway mate- 
rial will be exempt until March 31, 1906. 

As to the effect of the preferential tariff 
on our trade with the United States, it 
not, as far as can yet be ascertained, likely 
to be very great. Speaking generally, 
there has during the past year been no 
very great alteration in our volume of 
trade with the States, with the exception, 


perhaps, of iron, (pig, bar, sheet, and 
plate,) which has been practically shut 
out, owing to the high prices ruling in 


America. The returns of railway plant 
certainly fell to a very low figure, but the 
very large increase in that item which was 
shown two years ago was solely due to 
some large orders placed in the United 
States by the New Zealand Government. 
Of late, too, we have been purchasing our 
rails on the Continent of Europe. 

It is not considered as at all probable 
that the extra duty of 10 per cent. ad 
valorem (making a total of 30 per cent.) 
imposed on firearms will have any effect 
on the trade, which amounts to about $90,- 
000 a year, but the same imposition on bicv- 
cles and fittings, which are in the samc 
category, and which reach a yearly total 
of $130,000, will have the effect of partially 
restricting the trade. With regard to boots 
and shoes, New Zealand annually imports 
from the States from $425,000 to $450,000 
worth. Up to the present these have paid 
a duty of 22% per cent. ad valorem, which 
has now been increased by one-half, bring- 
ing it up to 33%. This, however, will not 
have any material effect on the trade. The 
class of boots imported from the United 
States has “entered into most successful 
competition with the goods sent from Eng- 
land or those made locally, and even if 
American manufacturers cannot see their 
way materially to reduce prices those in 
the colony who have for several years now 


mand 








duty from 15 to 22% per cent. Last year 
we imported from the States about $24,000 
worth, and there were indications of the 
trade being placed steady footing. 
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been in the habit of purchasing the more 
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and plated ware with the States was al- 
ready declining, and the increase in duty 
from 20 to 30 per cent. will put a stop to it. 
Pumps, the duty on which is increased from 
20 to 30 per cent., are a specialty, and our 
trade with the United States in this manu- 
facture will continue. Gas and oil engines 
will also probably suffer from the increase. 
Owing to the development of the dairy in- 
dustry, the imports of this line from Amer- 
ica had reached a value annually of over 
$80,000. A careful survey of the position 
leads to the conclusion that at the outside 
figure the new tariff will not reduce the 
value of our imports from America more 
than $500,000. 

Apart from the application of the new 
tariff, the effett of which has yet to be 
seen, the condition of trade in New Zealand 
is at the present time highly satisfactory. 
The country is In an undoubtedly prosper- 
ous condition, there are undoubted indica- 
tions that the spending power of the people 
has greatly increased and is still increasing, 
the revenue from all sources shows a de- 
cided upward tendency, and labor troubles 
are confined to ‘disputes’ in certain 
trades between the employers and employed, 
which are amicably settled by the Court of 
Arbitration. As to our value to the United 
States, it need only be stated that our im- 
ports from that country last year represent- 
ed a value of $6,594,685, while we exported 
in return goods to the value of only $2,448,- 
821, the chief item being kauri gum, which 
represented about two-thirds of the total. 


AMERICA BEHIND IN EXPORTS TO INDIA 


Tenth in List of Countries Which Send Goods There—But 
There Is Plenty of Opportunity if Manufacturers Study 
the Question and Provide Shipping Facilities. 


WRITTEN FOR 


THE 


New YorK TimMEs 


By ERVIN E. OSGOOD, 


General Manager of the New York 


Although the exports from the United 
States to India are increasing rapidly year 
by year, they do not keep pace with the de- 
for them, and the great markets of 
India are hardly touched by our products as 
compared with those of other countries. 
The following table, showing the percent- 
age of foreign trade*controlled by each na- 
tion, tells the story: 

1902-1903 


06.2 


-United 
Belgium 
Russia “ae 
Austria-Hungary es 
Straits Settlements. 
China 
7—Germany 
8—Mauritius 
9—France 
10—United States 

To the indifference of American manu- 
facturers, who will not get together and 
arrange for proper transportation facilities, 
may be attributed the fact that other coun- 
tries are ahead of us. The markets of India 
are vorth studying, and they may be won 
by intelligent efforts. But at present the 
activity of American exporters is so small 
that the amount of goods they send does 
not warrant the steamship companies in 
maintaining regular service between the 
United States and India, and nearly all 
American goods are shipped by way of 
Liverpool or Glasgow. 

In other countries the manufacturers 
have studied the whims of the people of 
India and have acted accordingly, but when 
this is urged upon the American maker he 
usually replies that he cannot afford to 
change his goods to please the perverted 
taste of India, and that the native should 
be educated up to the American taste. 
However, future years, it would seem, must 
bring a realization of the opportunity of- 
fered to America in these markets. 

As the fiscal year in India does not close 
until March 31, it is impossible now to give 
accurate figures for the current season, but 
a fair idea of what the country uses in the 
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Special Correspondence THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


CAIRO, Dec. 9.—The amount of import- ¢ enough for American firms to have repre- 


ed and exported goods that passed through 
the Custom House during the present year 
has, of course, not yet been declared, but 
it must exceed that of 1902, which amount- 
ed to nearly the value of £34,000,000. The 
condition of business in Egypt during the 
year 1903 has been fairly good. The suc- 
cessful speculations of cotton merchants 
at the Bourse enabled them to widen their 
business and embark on several commer- 
cial speculations of real and solid interest. 
Agricultural movements must always 
stand first in a country which is mainly 
agricultural. The building of the Assouan 
and Assint dams, which materially con- 
tribute to the welfare of the country by 
increasing the amount of water utilized for 
irrigation purposes, greatly aided this 
movement, and hence immense plains which 
were formerly left to waste are now util- 
ized. Consequently the demand for agri- 
cultural steam engines and machines has 
been much greater than in previous years. 
Those of American make, despite the keen 
competition, still hold their place as the 
best. Under these conditions it is not 





RULES IN EGYPT 


Land‘and Building Boom Making Demand for 
American Manufactures— Opportunities for Prof 
itable Investment on Other Lines. . 





Export and Import Company of Calcutta. 


way of imports can be seen from the fol- 
lowing last year’s table: 






ARTICLES, 
1902-3. 
Animals, (mostly horses).......... $1,423,810.24 
Articles of food and drink.... 33,620,021.76 
Metals and metal goods...... 46,217,544.32 


7, 829,300.48 
11,897, 504.64 


Chemicals, drugs, and dy 
Olls.. 





SAGAN, 6 i vnctiveviutetaree 11,110, 438.40 
Articles manufactured and partly 
RR er 140,132, 687.04 


The largest decrease in 1902-3 from 1901-2 
was in manufactured piece goods, European 


sugar, and Chinese silks. Of foods and 
drinks the principal imports were sugar, 


provisions, liquors, spices, salts, grains, 
teas, and provisions, and none of these ex- 
cept the last named came in quantity from 
the United States. The chief metals im- 
ported were copper, fron, and steel. 

The United States was represented best in 
importatiohs of hardware and cutlery, sew- 
ing machines, typewriters, machine tools, 
and steam pumps; but yet the field was 


barely touched. Another American im- 
portation of importance are cigarettes, 
which have become so popular that they 
are smoked in almost every village by men, 
women, and even children. A box of ten 
American cigarettes can be bought in Cal- 
cutta for 2 cents, and it is the cheapness of 
the price, doubtless, that has caused the 
great growth in their use. The value of the 


cigarette importations last year was $755,- 
200, while in the previous year it was 
$668,800. 

Formerly American kerosene had a large 
sale in India, but in 1895-6 Russian oil 
gained the supremacy, and the proportion 
now is about 71,000,000 gallons of the Rus- 
sian product to 9,000,000 gallons of the 
American. The importation of raw cotton 
has decreased since 1901, when it rose ow- 
ing to the failure of the native crop. Amer- 
ican automobiles have been sold considera- 
bly in the larger cities, and the principal 
company that invaded the field is expecting 
considerable rivalry in the immediate fut- 
ure. In manufactured cotton goods America 
shows up fairly well, but still is behind the 


European countries. 
ERVIN E. OSGOOD. 
Calcutta, Dec. 2, 1903. 
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sentatives in Cairo and Alexandria, but it 
would be much more to their advantage 
to have others in the various principal 
towns of the country, as these are central 
parts to which the fellaheen and land own- 
ers flock on various occasions. 

This active movement Is also taking place 
in the Soudan, where the Government is 
selling extensive lands at nominal prices. 
The prospect there is so encouraging that 
important firms are considering the open- 
ing, and if my information is correct an 
American capitalist, Mr. Leigh Hunt, is at 
present on a tour to the Soudan with the 
view of buying extensive lands for agri- 
eultural purposes or future speculation. It 
is worth while for American capitalists and 
firms that have interests in Egypt, to con- 
sider the matter, for the value of lands 
there will increase very largely as the years 
roll on. * 

While cotton is the chief product. of 
Egypt, cotton tissues and materials are 
imported from foreign countries. There 
are indeed two cotton manufactories at 
present, one in Cairo and the other at Alex- 


When the act was passed the trade in plate | andria, but the Government placed so many 


1 £3,100,000 were retained, that has not pre- 
4‘ vented the further expansion of circulation 
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difficulties in their way that their shares 
fell; those of the Cairo cotton mills fell 
from 20 shillings to 3 each, and now 
oscillate between 5 and 7. It 1s alleged 
that these difficulties have through Eng- 
lish influence been purposely raised so as 
not to damage Manchester trade. As things 
stand, there is much scope for imported 
cotton materials. The value of these im- 
ported tissues amounted last year to £2,038,- 
354. 

There is also great demand for construc- 
tion materials. The Ghezireh, one of the 
most beautiful and healthy suburbs of 
Cairo, has, during the passing year, been 
undergoing a land boom. It is stated that 
an important firm with adequate capital 
is being formed for the purpose of buying 
the Ghizeh lands, between Cairo and the 
Pyramids, for the purpose erecting 
houses, which would become property 
of the leaseholders after the of a 
certain length of time. ‘These speculations, 
when they become actual facts, will neces- 
sarily entail big contracts for construction 
and other accessory materials. 

This building movement is now general 
ali over Cairo, and its necessity is obvious, 
owing to the crowded condition of the town 
and the increasing population. An Ameri- 
can firm is said to be now negotiating with 
the Government to buy the Opera build- 
ing and turn it into a hotel, and to under- 
take the erection of a new Opera House 
in the adjacent Central Garden of Ezekieh. 


of 
the 
lapse 


A more profitable enterprise would be to 
erect a big building for offices only. An 
American firm had entertained this idea 


eighteen months ago, and was on the point 
to embark on this scheme, 
difficulty arose owing to the soil not being 


when a serious 








firm enough to sustain the required pres- 
sure. The intention could be accomplished, 
however, bya building of greater floor 
space and less height, which, designed for 
office purposes, would meet a very real 
need of Cairo. 

One of the most successful enterprises 
in Egypt is to start a mortgage banking 


house—a banking house to advance money 
at a rate of interest which cannot be had 
elsewhere, the security being the mortgage 
of lands or houses, whose real value may 
be double the advanced amount. The 
transactions of the Crédit Foncier Bank 
in Cairo is wholly in this line. Sir Ernest 
Cassel became a partner to the National 
Bank of Egypt and doubled the capital of 
this bank to found the Agricultural Bank, 
which is a branch of it, for the sole object 
of advancing money to agriculturists on 
the above-mentioned terms, Though this 
branch is still in its infancy, it is doing 
very profitable and extensive business with 


the natives. Another mortgage banking 
house was lately started on the same 
lines, and in a few months had more 


business than it could do. 

As regards other branches of industry, 
not already mentioned, Egypt would afford 
a ready market to such of them as leather 
and leather works, cutlery, paints, paper, 
chemical products, wooden materials, met- 
als, woven materials, and the like. Save 
the Government works at Boulac (which 
are solely for the railway administration) 
and the cotton mills there are no factories 
of any magnitude to provide for the needs 
of the country except the sugar manufac- 
tories, which belong to a French firm. In 
all its wants, save food, Egypt is dependent 
upon foreign supply. 

Our prospects for next year are hopeful 
and bright. The recent Anglo-French 
entente cannot but aid in putting matters 


on a more stable basis and will certainly 
give impetus to commerce and trade. 

For reasons that have already been men- 
tioned our agricultural activity will be 
quickened as the irrigation system will be 
more satisfactorily arranged. The natives 
are beginning to learn that their ancient 
primitive systems in these lines are not 
adequate, and they are slowly but surely 
adapting themselves to the methods and 
systems of civilized nations. The progres- 
Sive prosperity of the country will in a 
similar manner encourage al] branches of 
trade. K. SAADEH. 


EGYPT’S ABSORPTION OF GOLD. 





In their report for the month of Decem- 
ber the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Egypt deal, among other matters of much 
interest to British manufacturers and oth- 
ers, with the periodic movements of gold 
into and out of Egypt. There is, they re- 
mind us, an annual expansion of the cur- 
rency in circulation during the marketing 
of the cotton crop, followed by contraction 
when this purpose has been fulfilled. ‘‘ The 
measurement of this periodical upWard and 
downward move is,” they add, “ rendered 
the more easy by the peculiar nature of the 
gold currency, consisting, as it does, al- 
most entirely of English sovereigns, which 
flow in and out of the country through the 
agency of the local banks; a glance at the 
cusidin$ returns of specie imported and ex- 
ported is consequently all that is needed to 
ascertain the movements in the circule- 
tion. Let us collate these returns with 


those of the cotton crop for the last few 
seasons "’ ; 


1903-4, 1902-3. 1901-2. 
£ £ £ 
Value of cotton crop. ? 15,160,000 12,370,000 
Gold coin imported..5,500,000 4,890,000 3,040,000 
Gold coin exported.. ? 1,790,000 1,870,000 
Difference retained.. ? 3,100,000 1,170,000 
1900-1. 1899-1900 1898-9, 
£ £ £ 


Value of cotton crop.12,520,000 13,950,000 9,050,000 
Gold coin imported... 4,080,000 4,580,000 2,610,000 
Gold coin exported.. 2,480,000 2,640,000 1,490,000 
Difference retained.. 1,600,000 1,940,000 1,120,000 


This table, it is pointed out, shows (1) 
that the imports of gold coin each season 
vary roughly with the value of the crop; 
(2) that the gold exported is much less than 
the import, and the balance retained, says 
the report, may be taken to represent the 
savings of the country, being hoarded or 
passed into circulation; and (3) that in spite 
of these accretions to the stock of gold in 
the country, the import each year shows 
no falling off. Thus, although last season 


by £5,500,000 this year.—London Economist, 
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SOUTHEAST AFRICA! 


Ready Sale for Necessities in Southeastern Africa—Great Busi- 
ness Opportunities, an Outgrowth of Increasing Town 
Population—What This Country Sends There. 


Written for THe New Yorxk TIMEs by 


Ww. 


As the towns grow larger in Southeastern 
Africa and as the natives and adopted citi- 
zens increase their confidence in American 
products, the imports from the United 
States to Mozambique and the neighboriag 
districts are growing vastly. Transporta- 
tion faciiities have been improved greatly 
within recent years. There is more money 
in the country than there used to be. The 
needs of the inhabitants for foreign goods 
are increasing yearly. The success of the 
American trader who invades the field is 
dependent upon and proportionate to his 
activity. 

Some 
the natives, 
trips to work in the 
laden with their earnings, are 
ed and dyed goods, foodstuffs dried and 
canned, flour, rice, liquor, cement, lumber, 
machinery, tools, and oils. The main ex- 
ports are peanuts, which go largely to 
Europe; corn, sugarcane and sugar, the 
sugar market being best in Portugal. 

Of late there have been inquiries for 
American steam pumps for irrigating pur- 
for windmills, with a lifting capac- 
from 15 to 100 feet; for steam plows, 


of the chief articles imported for 
who return from their periodic 
Transvaal gold mines 
cheap print- 


poses; 


ity 
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harrows, cotton gins, and wheat harvesting ; 


machinery. In these districts are hun- 
dreds of miles of fertile fields that may be 
leased from the Portuguese Government 
fur an annual rental of 25 cents an acre, 
and every importation that would be ex- 
pected to find a sale among the growing 
population that is spreading over the pro- 
ductive territory is a fruitful. source of 
activity on the part of the manufacturer. 

There is a regular freight steamship serv- 
ice from New York to Lorenzo Marques. 
Another line, coming from the gulf ports 
of the United States, swells the list of mis- 
cellaneous imports by bringing pitch pine 
lumber and live stock in large quantities, 
A new cold storage plant is in process of 
construction, and after it is finished there 
will be added to the list such things as 
frozen meats, fowls, turkeys, and other 
preservable foods. From the Pacific Coast 
of the United States sailing vessels arrive 
almost daily, bringing lumber and manu- 
factured goods that will stand the long 
voyage. 

Much building is in progress nowadays in 
the Transvaal country, and American lum- 
ber is playing a conspicuous part in it. 
The principal woods imported are Oregon 
pine, white pine, California redwood and 
poplars. Manufactured windows and other 
made-up necessities in the building of a 
house also come in quantities. 

A growing American trade is that of 
brewery supplies and equipment, including 
thousands of beer kegs. The flour im- 
ported into the country is almost exclusively 
American, as our product can be kept much 
longer than that made from the soft wheat 
of Argentina and Australia. There are also 
big importations of oats and canned food- 
stuffs from America, and the sale of the 
latter is as rapid as their arrival and will 
continue to grow, doubtless, as fast as the 
manufacturers can supply the demand. 
American furniture, kitchenware, and stoves 
are booming, along with the building opera- 
tions, and there is a growing demand for 
hats, boots and shoes, and leather goods. - 

For the active manufacturer and shipper 
there is a fine chance for American cotton 
goods, but up to date the countries of Eu- 
rope have the greater part of that trade. 
The cheap print variety is the commonest 
form imported, and the natives wear 
clothes made of it practically all the year 
round. 

With the growth of towns there have 
come syndicates. A corporation composed 
of Germans, Englishmen, and Americans 
is building the electric street railway here. 
A syndicate controls ‘the water works. 


There is no sewerage system as yet. It 
would be useless to cata e all the 
American industries that might be bene- 


fited from inc ing their activities in the 
districts of Southeastern Africa; to cata- 


logue the articles needed hereabouts would 
be to list everything necessary for a grow- 
ing nation to have in its homes, on its 
plantations, and in its cities. 

W. STANLEY HOLLIS. 


Lorenzo Marques, Dec. 2, 1903, ’ 


MEXICAN TRADE TiikiVES 


_ et bettoq | 
Despite Its Monetary aie | 


Republic Is Prosper} ng..3. | 


MEXICO, Dec. 22.—The const##t fluctua- 
tion in the rate of exchange has been an ap- 
preciable handicap to the business. interests 
of the country, but nevertheless trade and 
commerce have steadily ‘Increased during 
the present year. 

México’s import trade for the fiscal year 
1902-3. exceeded the import trade of the 
preceding’ fiscal. year by the sum of $40,- 
033,266.04 1h Mexican curren¢y, which was 
equivalent to an increase.of 26.46 per cent. 
The export trade in 1002-3 exceeded that 
of thé preceding year by $41,625,620, silver 
valuation, or’ an ticrease of 27.73 per cent. 

“ The natural infet ence from these facts,” 
says United States Consul General Andrew 

. J. Barlow, “is that Mexico possesses the 
elements in her natural resources of con- 
tinueus wealth.’ 


the 


. Exchange, in. 1903, no more can be 


STANLEY HOLLIS, 


United States Consul at Lorenzo Marques, Mozambique, 


Southeast Africa. 


they will accept whatever solution he may 
see fit to offer. 

While the imports from the United States 
into Mexico for the past fiscal year show 
an increase of $1,479,995.88, the imports 
from Europe show an increase of $7,826,- 
091.18. During the year 1901-2 the imports 
into Mexico from the United States amount- 
ed to 57.89 per cent. of the total imports, 
while for the year 1902-3 they amounted 
to but 53.35 per cent. 

One reason ascribed by Mr. Barlow for 
the falling off is that Mexico imported a 
large amount of steel rails from WMurope, 
American manufacturers being unable 
fill the orders. Another reason given was 
that a large amount of German coke was 
imported, and the third reason set forth by 
Mr. Barlow is that a large amount of 
minor supplies and miscellaneous articles 
were imported from Europe chiefly on ac- 
count of the lack of attention to details on 
the part of American exporters. The fact 
stands out, Mr. Barlow thinks, that Ameri- 
can exporters are losing Mexican trade by 
carelessness and bad business tactics. 

Germany shows a large increase in her 
trade with Mexico during the last yerr, 
which is probably due, in great measure, to 
the fact that German manufacturers are 
willing to make articles that Mexicans 
want, and do business with Mexico in the 
Mexican way. 

American houses which are endeavoring 
to build up a trade in Mexico frequently 
exhibit bad judgment in advertising. The 
merchants who advertise in the language 
of the country and according to its meth- 
ods naturally attract the most attention 
for their line of goods and build up the 
best trade. 

Mexico's exports of mineral substances 
during the fiscal year 1902-3 showed a 
heavy increase over 1901-2, particularly in 
silver exports, which increased $5,549,280.69. 
Exports of vegetable products, particularly 
henequen, and animal products, especially 
cattle and hides, also showed a large in- 
crease. 

The 
agency of its Consuls, 
mercial museums in many of the large 
cities of foreign countries. A building is 
being erected expressly for use as a Mexi- 
can products museum in Milan, Italy. 

American educational Institutions might 
advertise to advantage in Mexico. 

The actual consumption of cotton by the 
mills in Mexico is greater than the actual, 
and apparently greater than the potential, 
production of cotton in the republic. 
Therefore there is a good market in Mexico 
for American cotton, and this demand is 
likely to increase rather than diminish. 
The manufacturing industry in Mexico is 
just beginning, comparatively speaking, 
and in.the beginning it has run to cotton 
mills. The Mexican Government shows a 
disposition to aid these mills in every pos- 
sible way. A bill was passed by the Mexi- 
can Congress providing for the return to 
the manufacturers of all special interior 
taxes upon cotton goods manufactured for 
export. 

The average production of cotton in the 
republic since 1898 has been about 22,000,- 
000 kilograms annually. 

During the present year the Monterey 
Iron and Steel Company has completed its 
plant, which is the largest and most im- 
portant manufacturing enterprise in the Re- 
public of Mexico. The company has a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000 in silver, fully paid up. The 
company at present imports a large part of 
its coke, but the erection of coke ovens in 
Monterey is in contemplation. 

Rallway development in Mexico is await- 
ing a solution of the currency problem. As 
soon as that is settled it is expected that a 
large amount of additional capital will be 


invested in new lines and improvements. 
The standard gausing of a National 
Ratiroad from exico to Laredo, Texas, 
recently completed, will be a a great advan- 
tage to commerce between Mexico and the 
United States 


THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Written ror Tue New York Times sr 
kK. P. BURGESS, 
Présidént OF tlre ‘New York Produce Exchange. 


Mexican Government, through the 
is establishing com- 


Of the business on the New York Produce 
sald 
than has.been- said for several years past. 
Owing to various causes, chief of which 


is the differentiation against this port in 


the matter of. grain transportation, the 
business of the Exchange.has not been ade- 
quate to its facilities for commercial den!l- 
ings and the importance of the Empire City 
as a commercial centre. 

The United States produces more t 
one-fifth of the wheat crop of the world, 
and about three-fourths of all the corn 
grown. There ts a greater incréase In corn 
acreage in this country than in wheat, and 


to- 


exported, an increase of 1,000,000 barrels 
over the same pericd last year. 

The history of the export of flour is in- 
teresting. Until about the year 1860, more 
flour than wheat was exported, flour form- 
ing 67 per cent. of the two. This percentage 
decreased until, for the five years ended 
June 30, 1880, it was only 19 per cent. Since 
then its exportation has been steadily in- 
creasing, amounting to 34 per cent. for the 
five years ended June 30, 1902, and 53 per 
cent. during the last eleven months. 

Not only is it probable that we shall have 
a smailer surplus of wheat for export in 
future, but we shall have keener competi- 
tion in the markets of the world on ac- 
count of the increasing surplus of that ce- 
real being offered from other wheat-grow- 
ing countTies. 

Another important factor, which will lim- 
it the sale of our wheat abroad, is com- 
petitive transportation, This has been felt 
especially during the past year. As trans- 
portation facilities are developed in compet- 
ing countries the cost is greatly lessened, 
whereas in this country we not only seem 
to have reached the minimum charges, but 
combination and “‘ community of interest ee 
during the past year caused a marked in- 
crease in inland rates of Eastern Trunk 
Lines, and also in the ocean rate, until a 
committee of the Produce Exchange in- 
duced the ocean lines to modify the fixed 
ocean rate. 

The Canadian roads, and railroads to the 
Gulf, not being influenced by the ‘“ com- 
munity of interest’’ among the Eastern 
trunk lines, freely offered rates that at- 
tracted the business to Montreal, Galves- 
ton, and New Orleans; thus, for the year 
1903, New York has fallen to the fourth 
place as a port of shipment for wheat 
abroad. 

The people of the State of New York, 
however, have wisely provided a means of 
counteracting this arbitrary throttling of 
competition between American inland car- 
riers serving the Atlantic seaboard. By a 
majority of 245,000 votes, they have or- 
dered the Erie Canal modernized, and once 
again it will influence railroad charges not 
alone in the State of New York, but in 
every State cast of the Mississippi. As 
lower freight rates cannot be reasonably 
expected from present modes of transporta- 
tion, the improved canal will be the only 
factor that can materially reduce trans- 
portation cost from points of production 
and primary markets on and near the lakes 


to points of distribution and consumption 
abroad. This may enable the country to 
compete favorably In foreign markets in 


the 


| 
sale of our surplus breadstuffs. | 
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Decisions and Legislation 
Affecting Corporations 


Northern Securities the Big Case 


of the Year—Other Interesting 


Rulings— Changes in Laws and New Laws. 


WRITTEN FOR THE 


NEW YORK TIMES 


By Athelstan Vaughan of the New York Bar. 


An unusual amount of legislation and 
court decisions affecting corporations and 
the rights and liabilities of Directors and 
stockholders has come to be law during 
the past year. Of course, the great corpo- 
ration case of 1903 was the Northern Se- 
curities. Maine has gpne the way of New 
Jersey and Delaware in adopting liberal in- 
corporation laws. Arkansas has followed 
South Carolina and placed a statute on its 
law books allowing damages for mental 
anguish or suffering in the case of non- 
delivery of telegrams by telegraph com- 
panies. In Virginia it has been held that 
mental distress alone is not a legitimate 
element of damage, and this result was 
reached notwithstanding the existence of a 
mental anguish statute. This mental an- 
guish doctrine came to be law in 1881 in | 

The rule does not prevail in the 
the courts of this 
State, Dakota, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, | 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, | 
Nevada, Ohio, Wisconsin, and West Vir- | 
It is, however, the law in Alabama, | 


Texas. 


Federal courts, nor in 


ginia. 


Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, North Carolina, 


Louisiana, and Tennessee. 
In the Northern Securities case it was | 
held to be a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust act for a corporation to be organ- 
ized for the purpose of acquiring and hold- 
ing a majority of the shares in the North- 


ern Pacific and Great Northern Railroad 
Companies. The Anti-Trust act declares 
illegal every contract, combination, or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or commerce. 
It is also illegal by the act to monopolize 
trade or commerce. The decision has been 
severely criticised by Prof. 
Harvard, who points out that it would be 
absurd to say that a natural person would 
violate the &ct in purchasing a majority of 
the shares in the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern Railroad Companies, 
as the word “person” or “ persons’ is 
expressly deemed to include corporations, 
the same is true of them. No person, says 
Prof. Langdell, can contract or combine or 
conspire with himself. He also says that 
the court cculd not get arcund the matter 
by going behind the Northern Securities 
Company and treating the acts done by 
it as done by the natural persons who pro- 
moted and procured the organization of the 
company, and caused it to acquire the 
shares in question, because the alleged un- 


Langdell of 


and 


t 
1 
| 

lawful acts were done by the Northern Se- 

curities itself, and in doing those acts the 
corporation was as completely within the | 
law as any natural person would have been 

The case is now be- 

of the | 
| 
i 
! 
| 
| 


in doing the same acts 
fore the Supreme Court 
States for final adjudication. 


United 


Anniston Company Case. 

A case under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act which is radically different that 
of the Northern Securities in that, while in 
the latter case the law was held to have 
been violated by one company, in the case 
in question it was alleged to have been set 
at naught by several corporations. The 
City of Atlanta brought suit against the 
Chattanooga Foundry and Pipe Works and 
the South Pittsburg Pipe Company, alleg- 
ing that the defendants, with other 
panies, including the Anniston Company of 
Alabama, entered into a combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, that | 
as part of their operations they obliged the 
City of Atlanta to pay a largely increased 
price for pipes it was purchasing for a 
sewer system. 

It was claimed that the several companies 
in the combination, while making a show of 
bidding for the contract to supply the pipes, 
had in greed among themselves 
that the ful bid ld be that of 
the Anniston Company of Alabama, which 
in turn was bound to hand over to the 
treasury of the combine a money “ bonus" 
te be divided proportionately among the 
members. This arrangement was carried 
out, the city averred, with the result that 
it had to pay $15,000 more for the pipe than 
it otherwise wceuld. The “ bonus" was 
said to be the difference between the reg- 
ular cost of the pipe and what the Anniston 


from 


com- 


and 


reality 


succe sho 


Company was able to extort for it. 

The defendants pleaded that they.ought 
not to be held for a transaction in which 
the company chiefly concerned was the 
Annisten Company. The United States Cir 
cuit Court of Appeals, at Cincinnati, on Dec, 
8 last, gave a decision for the plaintiff. The 
City of Atlanta, the appellate tribunai 
holds, is entitled to sue any member of the 
combination, and not merely the one which 
obtained the contract and charged the in- 
ereased rates, and that every company in 
the combination is equally responsible for’ 
damages resulting from its operations and 
may be sucd. 





Rights of Stockholders. 


One of the grounds for attacking the 
$200,000,000 loan to the United States Steel 
Corporation was that the private interest 
of certain Directors barred their votes as 
stockholders. Without the votes these 
Directors the required assent of two-thirds 
of the stockholders could not be attained 
It was held by the New Jersey court mum 
which suit was brought that the transac- 
tion would not be set aside at the instance 


of 


of a minority stockholder, 

The question, Has a New Jersey corpora- 
tion the power to give a bonus of a block of 
its stock to a purchaser of some of its 


bonds? has been answered by the Appellate 
Division of this city in the negative. The 
appeal before the court was from a judg- 
ment dismissing the complaint of Rudolph 
Kraft, a stockholder in the Griffon Com- 
pany, in an action to restrain the company, 
its officers, and Directors from giving away 
$75,000 of the company’s common stock 
“as a bonus” to purchasers of its bonds. 
The ground of the relief asked for was that 
to give $75,000 of stock as a bonus with the 
sale of bonds is a fraud upon the plaintiff 
as a stockholder and is contrary to the law 
of the State of New Jersey. 

The contention of the appellant that the 
company’s action was void under Section 
48 of the New Jersey stock corporation law, 
which provides that “nothing but money 
shall be considered as payment of any part 
of the capital stock of any corporation or- 
ganized under this act,” is upheld by the 
appellate tribunal. Counsel for the appel- 
lant argued that it was the intention of 
the New Jersey statute to make full-paid 
stock issued by New Jersey companies rep- 
resentative dollar for dollar of money or 
property, so that New Jersey companies 
would conduct business with money or 
property of the full value of its paid-up 
capital. To give away $75,000 of stock 
with bonds, which must all be redeemed 
before any dividend could be paid on the 
stock, would be a fraud upon the plaintiff 
as a stockholder. Considering the plain re- 
quirements of the law that the stock must 
be issued at par, the company must receive 
in money or property the equivalent of its 
face or par value, and unless it does so re- 
ceive it the issue is Ulegal. 


Director an Officer. 


That a Director is an officer of a cor- 
poration within the meaning of Section 525 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, which pro- 
vides that the verification of a pleading by 
a corporation must be made by one of its 
cfficers, is the decision the Appellate 
Division of the Third Department in the 
case of Samuel Eastman against the York 
State Telephone Company. The court said, 
per curiam: “In the Bigelow vs. White- 
hall Manufacturing Company (1 City Ct. 
Rep. 138) Judge McAdam held that a 
Director was an officer of a corporation 
within the meaning of this provision. This 
was mace in 1871. As far as we 
have been able to ascertain the decision has 
never been questioned, and has been accept- 
ed by the profession as a direct interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘officer’ as thus used in 
the statute. A Director frequently 
been referred to in the of the 
court as an officer of a corporation, and 
the statutes themselves sometimes refer to 
Directors as such officers. Whatever might 
be our were the question an original 
inasmuch for over twenty years 
accepted interpretation of the statute 
authorized a Director to verify the 
pleading of a corporation, we think that it 
would be unwise now to hold otherwise.” 
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Solvent Corporation May 


Purchase Its Own Stock, 


In a suit brought by George E Joseph, as 
in bankruptcy of the Mutual Mer- 
Company, against Norman C. Raff, 
the Appellate Division of this city has held 
that a solvent may 
its own stock, especially if it is 
itely to Mr. 
plaintirf, 


trustes 
cantile 
corporation purchase 
intended im- 
medi reissue it. Joseph, the 
sought to cancel an a 
between the Mutual Mercantil 

pany and the defendant, its 
whereby, in consideration of the 
tion of the latter, the company would buy 
his stock. Th showed that the 
Directors believed, in good faith, that their 
ircoming President and his friends would 
take up the stock purchased from Mr. Raff. 
The company did not into bankruptcy 
t-ntil over five months after the transac- 
tion complained of, That the company was 
olvent at the is shown, said Justice 
Laughlin for by the fact that 
of the company's nctes, given Mr. Raff 
purchased of the 


mad 
resigna- 


evidence 


£u 


time 
the court, 
one 
‘ salary, 
Dire 
“Furthermore,” 
action having be 


was by one 
tors, 

he continued, “the trans- 
nin entire good faith and 
not contemplation of the insolvency of 
the the company would be 
estopped, and we think its subsequent cred- 
itors should estopped, from ques- 
tioning the validity of the purchase of the 
stock by the company from the defendant, 
since it is impossible to rescind the sale 
and restore him to the position he then oc- 
cupied.”’ 


in 
company, 


also be 


Director in a Foreign 


Corporation Restricted. 


A Director in a foreign 
Appellate Division of this held, 
cannot bring an action against the corpora- 
tion itself, under Sections 1,781 and 1,782 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, nor against its 
trustees, Directors, managers, or other of- 
ficers, to procure a judgment calling them 
to account for their official) conduct in 
the management and disposition of the 
funds of the corporation 

The courts of two States Georgia and 
Washington—take opposite views on the 
same question. A Director of a corporation 
purchased stock without disclosing to the 
stockholder material facts, known to him as 
Director, which were ceitain to raise the 
of the shares of stock if generally 


ition 
city has 


corpor the 


value 


EVIEW. 
known. 
sale would be set aside as _ fraudulent. 
Washington's court, on the other hand, de- 
cides against setting aside the sale. 


Serving Summonses on Repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Corporations. 


Serving summonses 1n this State on repre- | 
sentatives of foreign corporations was the 
subject of an opinion of the Appellate Di- 
vision of this city in a suit by Alfredo @. 
Fontano against The Post Printing and 
Publishing Company, a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration. The plaintiff served his sum- | 
mons on one Eiker, an advertising solicitor ' 
employed by the defendant in this city at a 
weekly salary. On an appeal taken by The 
Post Company from an order denying its 
motion to set aside the service of the sum- | 
mons, the appellate tribunal grants a re- 


versal, holding that Eiker could not be con~ | 


sidered a managing agent of the defendant 
in this State within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 432 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

“The person upon whom the service of 
the summons was made in the case before 
us,” said Justice Patterson, for the court, 
“did not stand to the defendent corpora- 
tion in the relation of General Manager 
within the meaning of the section of the 
code relating to the subject. Eiker was a 
solicitor of advertisements. It is true that 
there appears in the affidavit of Brewer, 
read in apposition to the motion to set 
aside the service of the summons, what 
purports to be a letter written by the Presi- 
dent of the defendant to a third party, in 
which jis contained the statement, ‘ Mr. 
Eiker has full power to make contracts for 
us,’ but that statement must be read in 
connection with other parts of the letter, 
which indicate that its subject matter re- 
lated to advertising, and not to any general 
authority conferred upon Eiker. We may 
take it for granted that Eiker had author- 
ity to make binding contracts for advertis- 
ing in the defendant’s newspaper, and to 
that extent that he was a representative, 
but he was only a representative for that 
specific purpose.”’ 


Cannot Accumulate Penalties. 


Three separate actions were brought by 
Theodore Cox against the officers of the 
Island Mining Company and the corpora- 
tion itself to recover penalties under Sec- 
tion 53 of the stock corporation law of this 
State for the refusal of the Presidént and 
Secretary of the company to exhibit to him 
at his request the stock book. The statute 
‘mposes a penalty of $250 upon each officer 
who refuses to exhibit the stock book, and 
also a like penalty on the corporation. The 
actions were brought against the President, 
Secretary, and corporation, respectively. It 
appeared that the first demand and refusal 
when the Secretary was ap- 
The next day a similar demand 
vnd refusal followed. Then came the Presi- 
dent's refusal. Accumulated penalties of 
$1,500 were awarded the plaintiff. The Court 
of Appeals decided that a recovery could be 
bad for bert demand and one refusal. 
The officers, court said, incurred but 
one penalty as to themselves and created 
but cause of action against the cor- 
poration. The judgment is therefore re- 
to $250 in each case, 

action for one penalty,” said Judge 
Denis O'Brien, in giving the court’s opin- 
ion, “ will all the purposes of 
the statute, as well as an action for sev- 
eral. Penal statutes are not passed to 
enable parties to make money by accumu- 
lating the penalties They are generally 
passed for the purpose of compelling the 
performance of duty, public or pri- 
vate, and ordinarily one penalty will secure 
the end as effectually as many, especially 
when large as in this 


was made 


proached. 


one 
the 


one 
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case." 


Contract Void as 
Against Public Policy. 


the Court of Appeals decided, 
in the case of James N. Veazey against 
Henry Allen and others, which contem- 
plates the procuring of legislative action for 
sole purpose of depreciating the market 
of the securities of a corporation, and 

s that any profit arising from spec- 
securities by selling them 
short and covering at the anticipated de- 
cline is to be divided between the parties, is 
void against public policy, and will not 
be enforced by courts In discussing 
what is public Judge Werner, for 
the court, said: 

“Lord Brougham defined public policy 
as ‘that principle of the law which holds 
that no subject can lawfully do that which 
has a tendency to be injurious to the pub- 
lic or against the public godd which may be 
termed the policy of the law or public pol- 
icy in relation to the administration of the 
law... In many of its aspects the term 
‘public, policy’ is but another name for 
sentiment, and as that is often 

shifting it lacks the perma- 
which fixed principles of law 
ild be, based 
however, 


A contract, 
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value 
provid 
ulating ch 


in su 


the 


policy, 


public 
transitory or 
nency upon 
are, or 
* There 


shor 
other of 
public policy which are enduring and 
immutable as the law of gravity. One of 
them is that, as applied to the law of con- 
tracts, courts of justice will never recognize 
or uphold any transaction which in its ob- 
operation, or tendency is calculated to 
be prejudicial to the public welfare. That 
sound mora’vity and.civic honesty are cor- 
nerstones of edifice is a truism 
which needs no reinforcement by argument. 
It may, therefore, be taken for granted 
that whenever our courts are called upon 
to scrutinize a contract which is clearly re- 
pugnant to sound morality and civic 
they need not look long for a well- 
fitting definition of public policy, nor hesi- 
tate practical application to the law 
of contracts 
“This is no new doctrine, for it was the 


are, phases 


as 


ject, 


social 


the 


esty, 


in its 


hon- | 





mot, when he sald: ‘It is the duty of all 
courts of justice to keep their eye steadily 
upon the interests of the public, even in the 


| administration of commutative justice; and 


when they find an action is founded upon 
a claim injurious to the public, and which 
has a bad tendency, to give it no counte- 
nance or assistance in foro civili.’ " 


Incorporator Estopped from 


_ Denying Corporation’s Existence. 


In a garntsning sult prought by J. J. Cur- 
tis against the Alabama Vineyard and Win- 
ery Company, the plaintiff offered in evi- 
dence testimony to show that steps had 
been taken to incorporate the defendant. 
He did not, however, introduce the final 
certificate showing actual incorporation 
and the fact that he was one of the incor- 
porators. The garnishers; in their turn, 
did offer the certificate over the objection 
of the plaintiff. The Supreme Court of 
Alabama holds that no error was commit- 
ted. If part of the incorporating procedure 
was competent for the plaintiff, any other 
part was admissible for the defendant. The 
plaintiff being an incorporator, and having 
had dealings with the corporation, was 
estopped from denying its existence. 


Directors Must Not Be Interested 
in Corporation’s Contracts. 


It is well settled that one holding a posi- 
tion of trust cannot make a profit for him- 
self out of the fiduciary relation. Accord- 
ingly, the Supreme Court of California has 
given a decision holding that Directors of 
a corporation who are directly and per- 
sonally interested in a contract, adversely 
to the stockholders, cannot authorize the 
contract on behalf of the corporation, and 
a contract attempted to be so authorized by 
them is void. It was contended that be- 
cause the Directors’ action was open and 
not secret the rule as fo making a profit 
out of a trust relation did not apply. The 
contention evidently grew out of the use of 
the word “ secret’’ by Judge Thompson in 
his work on corporations, The court said: 

“The publicity alone of an illegal and 
unauthorized act of the Directors of a cor- 
poration does not make it legal or valid 
Shareholders may, after a full, fair, and 
complete disclosure of all the circum- 
stances attending a transaction which will 
benefit the Directors who make it, agree 
that such Directors shall retain the special 
benefit that may accrue from the transac- 
tion, and will not afterward be heard to 
claim that this benefit shall be surrendered 
to them as a corporation, as Mr. Thompson 
suggests. [Section 4,025. But we do not 
understand the author to hold that trustees 
may validate an illegal act by simply doing 
and certainly such contention 
appiied would be subversive of 
the very objects for which the rule is 
established. We think the court rightly 
held the contract to be void.” 


Personal Responsibility 
of Directors. 


it openly; 
generally 


Direc 


opinion 


The personal responsibility of 
is in part the subject of the ( 
the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecti- 
cut in the of the New Haven Trust 
Company, as receiver, vs. John B. Doherty 
and others. The court said: 

“ A Director of a stock corporation when 
acting for it in the conduct of its business 
is its agent and, indirectly, the agent of all 
the shareholders. Like every agent, he 
may be personally responsible to his prin- 
cipal for neglect or misconduct in conduct- 
ing the business intrusted to him Or- 
@inarily Directors acting in good faith and 
within the scope of their authority are not 
liable for the disastrous consequen 
mere mistake in judgment. But there 
rule of liability for wrong 
in the exercise of such agency 
plicable to Directors as a class by 
selves, independently of the law whi 
scribes and defines the duties and 
ties of agents. 

“The duties and liabilities of Directors 
must depend in each case upon the tern 
their agency and the particular cir 
stances of the case. The fact that 
services are gratuitous, when it is a 
may have some weight. That they 
put themselves in the position of dealing 
Directurs, with themselves as individu 
that the funds in their charge are not « 
mitted to them for ordinary business op 
ations, but have been contributed to the 
corporation by others in the trust and con- 
fidence that they will be safely invested 
and preserved to meet the liabilities i 
curred to the contributors, and which must 
the near or far-distant future, (as 
in the case of savings banks and life in- 
surance companies,) that they act in ex- 
cess of thefr authority or of the powers of 
the corporation, that they act in violation 
of the plain prohibition of the statute k 
together with other circumstance 
each affect the kind and degree of 
quired by law of a Director in mak 
approving a particular investment, ar 
liability for any loss thereby caused.’ 

In the case the court had under cons 
tion the officers of a life insuran: 
pany, who were also Lirectors 
voted to loan money upon fnsufficient 
curity in violation of General 
of Connecticut. ‘Under these 
stances,”’ said the court, “the duty 
defendants in respect to the loan wa 
ogous to that of a trustee in re 
investment of the trust fund 
unauthorized by the terms 
Mere good faith was not suffi 
very least they 
in inves 


case 


general 


riect 


iabili 


arise in 


the Statutes 


were bound to exercis« 
gence ting to the 
the securities and safety of the 
ordinary care and prudence in acting on 
facts kuown to ther 
Stockholder's Motive in Voting 
Not to be Questioned. 

The motive of a stockholder in c 
vote at an election of Directors cannot 


as 


isting his 
be 


law in the time of Lord Chief Justice Wil- | inquired into by a court of equity. In elect- 
. 
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ing officers of the Chicago Macaroni Manu- 
facturing Company all the stockholders 
cast their votes upon the cumulative plan. 
One stockholder so cast his votes that it 
gave to himself and anothera majority for 
two of the Directors. The Supreme Court 
of Illincis held the election valid. The right 
to vote on the cumulative plan is allowed 
by statute in Lilinois. 

Individuals cannot 

Operate Street Railways. 


Has an individual a constitutional right 
to operate a street railway? The answer of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois is, No. It 
Was argued that the Federal Constitution 
and the Illinois State Constitution secure 
to every individual the right to choose his 
own occupation, to pursue any ordinary 
calling or trade, and to acquire, hold, and 
sell property, and that, therefore, the right 
to construct and operate street railways 
follows. 

“The obvious reply said the 
*‘that the operation of a street railway is 
not one of the ordinary avocations to which 
the constitutional provisions apply. It is 
a special privilege conferred by the Gov- 
ernment which does not belong to citizens 
of the country generally by common right.” 

The court calls attention to the fact that 
such a right is a franchise, which 
hibited by statute from being coaferred on 
a private person. 


is, court, 


is pro- 


Officers Cannot Vote on 
Their Own Salaries. 


A resolution by which 
pensation is voted to an officer of 
poration is illegal if it is carried by 
vote, and it is equally illegal if ‘ 
by his influence, although enough Directors 
voted for it to carry it without counting 
him. (Adams Ys. Burke, 201 Illinois 305.) 
Right of Directors to Prefer 
Themselves as Creditors. 


a salary or cor 
fa 
his 


n- 
r= 
1 


procu 


It is the settled law of Indiana that until 
the court by its officers takes of 
the property of an insolvent corporation it 
the power and control over its 
property as an individual would have over 
his property under like circumstances. It 
was held in the case of the Nappanee Can- 
ning Company and others vs. Reid, Mur- 
dock & Co. that an insolvent private manu- 
facturing corporation may prefer its Di- 
rectors as creditors, even though the votes 
of officers to 


charge 


has same 


these are nécessary bring 
about the vreference. 

Idle Ceremonies Not 

Required by the Law. 

a stockholder cannot maintain 
an action on behalf of the ccrporation 
against its officers without showing that 
he demanded of the Directors that such 
action be brought. In a suit brought by 
one Tevis against Hammersmith and oth- 
ers, the plaintiff alleged that he was a ma- 
jority stockholder in a certain corporation, 
and that the concern was organized to con- 
struct a city waterworks. The company's 
franchise, however, had been lost by delay, 
and valuable water pipe which it owned, 
the plaintiff alleged, was about to be sold 
by its President way below real value. If 
a demand was made on the Directors to 
bring suit, they, as the parties cédmplained 
of, would immediately ship the pipes out of 
the court's jurisdiction. It was held by the 
Supreme Court of Indiana that the action 
could not be dismissed for a failure to seek 
relief through the corporation itself. 

“The law,” said Chief Judge Roby, for 
the court, “does not require idle cere- 
monies, and where it is shown, as in the 
ease under consideration, that a demand 
would be unavailing, the rule requiring 
such procedure will not be enforced."’ 


Ordinarily 


an 


Assessments Objected 
to Too Late. 


Although he had been stockholder, Presi- 
dent, Director, and Business Manager of 
the Lucky Bill Mining Company, Joseph 
Hatch never objected to certain assess- 
ments levieti on the corporation's stock un- 
til his own was sold under the assess- 
ments. It had been Mr. Hatch’s duty, while 
he held office in the cumpany, to see that 

*the assessments were regularly made and 
collected, and he knew that it was the unl- 
form practive to levy the assessments. It 
was hcld by the Supreme Court of Utah 
that Mr. Hatch’s complaint of irregularity 
in the assessments came too late 


Purchase of Claims 
Not Ultra Vires. 


A corporation in the hardware business 
rurchased a claim which a mechanic held 
against the Shoubar Mining Company. The 
yurchase was made by the hardware ‘¢or-" 
poration to protect itself, as it had a syb-. 
sidiary Hen. , Jt was held by the Supremé | 
Court of Montana that the corporat 
action was not uitra vires, the pur 
having been made in good faith and et 
own interests, ,,, 7 
Contracts Made for Corporations 
By Their Projectors. 

A corporation, a Massachusetts case de- 
cides, (482 Mass. 171,) cannot be sued on a 
contract made for its bonefit by its pro- 
jectors before its incorperation. _It seems, 
though, that a contract so made might 
amount to an offer addressed to the new 
company when it came into being, and then 
could be accepted by the corporation, or 
that the corporation by accepting a con- 
veyance of property in accordance with and 
in contemplation of the terms of a con- 
tract made by its promoters might be found. 
to have made a new contract upon these 


terms, 
Changes In Laws and New Laws. 


The following are the most important 
changes and new laws made by the Legis- 
latures of the different States during the 
past year: 

In 1848 it was enacted by the Legislature 
of this State that any benevolent, charita- 
ble, scientific, or missionary society should 
“ be capable of by will any devise or 
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bequest the clear anuual income of which 
should not exceed $10,000; provided, how- 
ever, that no perso: leaving a wife or child 
or parent should so bequeath more than 
one-fourth of his estate, and any such be- 
quest or devise should be valid to the ex- 
tent of such one-fourth, and no such devise 
or bequest should be valid unless the will 
should have been executed at least two 
months before the death of the testator. 
Last year’s Legislature struck out the an- 
nual income provision and raised the 
amount which the institutions can take to 
one-half, 

In incorporating business corporations to 
be located here the certificate must state 
in which borough the principal office ts 
to be. 

The property of fraternal corporations is 
exempted where the net income is used In 
maintaining asylums or schools for mem- 
bers, their wives, and children. 

Exhibitions on the ground of fair asso- 
ciations are not to be required to pay 
Iiecenses under municipal ordinances. 

Chapter 30 of our session laws enacts that 
a “‘consolidation heretofore effected of a 
domestic railroad corporation with a for- 
eign corporation shall not be deemed inygl- 
id because such roads at the time of the 
consolidation did not form a connected and 
continuous line,’ if thereafter an immedi- 
ate line became with the consolidated roads 
a continuous one. 


The Legislature of Arkansas has passed 
act, which was approved April 10, 1903, 
to require any person, persons, partner- 
ship, company, 


operating 


an 


or corporation owning or 
mill, factory, mine or any 
other manufacturing enterprise, to give the 
names their employes to the Tax As 
Sheriff, or Tax Collector when de- 
manded.”” A violation made a misde- 
meanor and punishable by a fine of not less 
than $10 ner more than $100. On March 3 
last it was enacted in Arkansas that from 
that time on all factory insurance 
companies, both foreign and domestic, or- 
ganized for the mutual protection of cotton 
factories from fire, and operated without a 
fixed capital stock and without a view to 
profits, should be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the State's insurance laws Act 
183 of the 1908 Laws of Arkansas prevents 
discrimination in prices in that State of 
manufactured products, coal oil, and 
dressed beef. For a violation a right of 
action is given to whomsoever is dam- 
ared, the recovery to be not less than $200 
nor more than $1,000, 

in April last, adopted a law 
enacting that the Directors of corporations, 


any 


of - 


sessor. 


is 


cotton 


Colorado, 


.} been made 


except railroad and telegraph companies 
and industrial corporations, having a paid- 
up capital of over $20,000,000, and main- 
taining a stock transfer agency in New 
York City, must cause to be kept a book 
centaining a list of stockholders, their 
places of residence, their holdings, and 
when they became the owners of stock. 


The book must also show what proportion | 


of the face of the shares has been paid in 
cash. The book is to be open for inspection 


during the usual business hours of the day. | 


Transfers of stock must be entered in this 
book within sixty days after a change in 
ownership takes place. 

Whenever a corporation, it provided 
by last year’s laws of Illinois, “‘ desires to 
change its name, or place of business, or 
enlarge its scope, or increase or decrease 
its capital stock or the number of its Di- 


is 


rectors,’ &c., it shall call a meeting of the ! 


stockholders and take a vote on the ques- 
tion. Quite a lengthy act in regard to 
building loan and homestead associations 
has been adopted by Illinois One sec- 
tion treats of funds to supply homes, and 
another as to who may become subscribers. 
Married women are allowed in under this 
head, and it is provided that their stock 
shall not be subject to the control of nor 
liable for the debts of their husbands. 
Minors also may become subscribers. Such 
associations are given power to borrow 
money and may purchase real estate on 
which they have mortgages. 

By a law approved March 11, 1903, the 
IKXansas Legislature repealed Section 1,302 
of the General Statutes of that State, 
adopted in 1901. This section gave a right 
of action to the receiver of a defunct cor- 
poration against all stockholders to collect 
unpaid subscriptions, ‘‘together with the ad- 
ditional liability of such stockholders equal 
to the par value of the stock held by each.”’ 
The liability of stockholders in banking cor- 
porations is not, however, affected by the 
repealing act. Kansas by another act has 
authorized corporations to decrease their 
capital stock. 

The Maine Legislature gives permission 
to corpurations to divide their Directors 
into classes and provide for their election 
for more than one year. A radical change 
is in allowing Directors to hold meetings 
and transact business outside the State. 
The Directors may also act through com- 
mittees. Corporations may also be organ- 
ized now in Maine to construct and oper- 
ate in other States railroads, telegraph and 
telephone companies, and gas or electrical 
companies. Three or more persons may as- 
sociate themselves together for the purpose 
of forming a corporation “‘ to carry on any 
lawful business anywhere.”’ 

What is a sufficient delivery to transfer 
titles to stock is the subject of Chapter 423 
of the 1903 Acts and Resolves of Massachu- 
setts.. It is there provided that the de- 
livery of the stock to a bona fide purchaser 
or pledgee for value with a written power 
of attorney shall be a sufficient delivery to 
transfer title as against all persons. But 
no such transfer, however, shall affect the 
corporation in paying any dividend due 
upon the stock or to treat the holder of rec- 
ord as the holder in fact until a change has 
on the corporation's books 

ATHELSTAN VAUGHAN 


TOBACCO TRADE IN 1903 


Cigarette Branch of Industry Alone Had a Prosperous Year— 
Consumption of Cigars Did Not Increase in Propor- 
tion to Former Years—Trust Methods. 


Written for THE NEW YORK TIMES by Carl R. Werner. 


The year 1903 will go down in the annals 
of tobacco history as an interesting one; 
and, unfortunately, that is the most cheer- 
ful word that can be used in describing it. 
As a money maker it has undoubtedly been 
the most complete failure since our late un- 
pleasantness with Spain, when the cigar 
world was demoralized by the shutting off 
of Cuban importations, 

The holiday cigar business of 1902 was 
everything that could be desired, and 190% 
opened auspiciously. The slump that usual- 
ly follows the Christmas rush was almost 
imperceptible. January, usually about the 
dullest month of the year, was productive 
of very good results. In February, March, 
and April also business was exceptionally 
lively, and this activity held out until the 
Summer. Tradesmen were jubilant, and up 
to about the middle of July, 1908 looked 
like a winner. Then the drop came. The 
cigar business fell off, and the leaf mar- 
ket was sympathetically depressed. The 
optimists said the condition was natural 
and onty temporary. The activity had held 
out unusually far into midsummer, and the 
dullness in trade wag only the belated 
slump which should have come earlier in 
the year. The Fall rush would begin in 
due time—a little dater than usual, but all 
ithe heavier for the delay, 
»The rush, did not, ome. 
up ja little in September, of course, and a 
little! more.in, Octehar and November, but 


Business picked 


ch te: great, ante-holiday aetivity which the 


‘cigar and tobacco industry religiously an- 
| vd {}ticipated.and relied upon did not material- 


dze. The rush usually continues right up 
to the close of the year. This Winter what 
little activity there was to boast of began 
to wane a month ahead of time. Workmen 
are traditionally as scarce as hens’ teeth 
until after Christmas, but during the first 
week of December, 1903, in Tampa, the 
greatest cigar manufacturing city In Amer- 
ica, nearly 1,000 cigarmakers were released 
from employment. 

The consumption. of cigars increased, of 
course, but not in proportion to the growth 
of former years, and the increase in con- 
sumption has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in competition. The three months 
forming the third quarter were fairly rep- 


According to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue’s annual report, the number of 
cigars upon which revenue was collected 
during July, August, and September in 
1908 was 1,804,098,543, against 1,713,645,652 
in 1902, showing an increase of 90,442,890. 

for this period in 1901 was 1,488,- 


Sipe. as x 


2 


resentative of the progress made this 


was less by 224,911,521 than the increase of 
1902 over 1901. 

The decrease on little cigars (short 
smokes) of 127,983,000 in 1903 under 1902 
had against it a decrease of only 99,158,259 
in the production of j902 under 1901. 

The gain in cigarettes for the three 
months mentioned was 73,406,209 in 190% 
over 1902, while the increase in 1902 over 
1901 was 26,648,740, making the present 
year’s growth about three times greater 
than the year previous. As a matter of 
fact, the cigarette branch of the tobacco 
manufacturing industry is the only one 
which can boast of a real prosperous year. 

The year has also been rather unsatis- 
factory in leaf tobacco. The Havana crop, 
which was really of good quality, was not 
pleasing to the eye, owing to the greenish 
casts which characterized the leaf. It was, 
too, a short crop and had to be sold at high 
figures, which invariably means small 
profits, The Sumatra crop produced what 
is known as a “good yielding” leaf, and 
some importers received a fair return on 
their investment. It is generally conceded 
that the domestic crop, as a whole, was not 
a money maker. ” 

The year was an interesting one in vari- 
ous ways. It has served to demonstrate 
beyond a doubt that trust methods are 
not effective in the cigar business. While 
the huge combines have spent millions in 
advertising and pushing their products 
and in. chain-of-stores schemes and other 
propositions for “ cornering” the business 
they have failed to demoralize the trade. - 

The adoption of the Cuban treaty which 
provided a 20 per cent. reduction of the 
duty on cigars, cigarettes, and leaf tobacco 
imported from the young republic was an- 
other event which made trade history. The 
home industry fought this measure bitter- 
ly, but have bowed gracefuliy to defeat 
and are now anxiously waiting to note the 
effect the new tariff will have on their in- 
terests. Under the reduced rates Cuban 
cigars of the ten-cent and two-for-a-quar- 
ter Ne! may compete with the same 
eS of home-made cigars, but it is un- 
ikely that the higher-priced sizes of Amer- 
ican goods will be displaced to any appre- 
ciable extent. Then, too, there is some 
consolation in the fact that our manufac- 
turers will reap the benefit of the reduc- 
tion of the rew leaf tax. 

Another exciting episode of 1908 was the 
two million dollar leaf house bankruptcy, 
the heaviest failure in the history of the 
trade. This occurred in November, and the 
market will not recover from the shock for 
some time to come. A_haif dozen other 
houses went down in the crash, and the 
banks, which have hitherto been extreme- 
ly lax in extending credit to the industry, 
have now become unduly severe. 
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N. TOWNSEND THAYER, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Henry L. Faris. John R. Thayer. Theo. 

FARIS & THAYER, 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS 
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Bonds and Stocks bought on commission at the 
New York Stock Exchange 


V. Sand. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


High grade City, County, Village and School 
Bonds, issued by prospervus communities in lead- 
ing States, specially adapted for safe and per- 
manent investment for individuals, estates and 
trust Funds. 


SEASONGOOD & MAYER, 
8. W. COR, 3D AND WALNUT STS., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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HAMBLETON & CO., 
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Certified Public Accountant. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AND RE- 

PORTS PREPARED AND CERTIFIED; 
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L. K. GIMSON, ©. PLA, 
82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


You cannot make a better in= 
vestment than in 


Marconi Securities 


Certificates now selling at $5.00 
each. Minimum _ subscription, 
$100; maximum, $1,000. _ 
Applications will be accepted 
when accompanied by the full 


amount of the subscription only. 


Prospectus and full information on 
application. Make New York drafts 
payable to Munroe & Munroe. 


Munroe & Munroe, 
25 Broad St, New York, N.Y. 





GOVERNMENT BOND Syy 


Its Progress Throughout the Year and Its Prospects 
for the Future—Expected Lower Prices for 2s and 


Consequ:nt Increase in National Bank Circulation. 
Written for Toe New YorK Times by George H. Robinson of Fisk & Robinson. 


The United States Government begins the 
new year with a total interest-bearing debt, 
expressed in round figures, of $900,000,000, 
upon which the interest charge is $24,500,- 
000 per annum. 

Of the total debt $541,000,000 is in 2s of 
1930, $77,000,000 in the 3s of 1908-1918, $157,- 
000,000 in the 4s of 1907, $118,500,000 in the 
4s of 1925, and $6,500,000 in the 5s of 1904. 
The only reduction in the total amount has 
been in the 5 per cent. bonds. Secretary 
Shaw, finding in September last that the 
rates for money were working too high, 
announced that the payment of the 5s due 
Feb. 1, 1904, with interest to maturity, 
would be anticipated upon the presentation 
of the bonds. Holders of $12,750,000 accept- 
ed the Secretary's offer, leaving the amount 
as stated above outstanding. 

The failure on the part of certain holders 
of 5s to accept the Secretary's offer is 
doubtless largely due to the fact that the 
bonds are held by estates and institutions 
in such manner as would not permit of 
their being released until maturity with- 
out inconvenience and much formal action. 
Some bonds are also held by National 
banks as security for Government deposits, 
for which other bonds have not as yet been 
substituted. 


Individual investors hold a comparatively 
small ainount of Government bonds. Of the 
total debt, $389,000,000 is held in the Treas- 
ury Department as security for circulation 
and $169,000,000 is likewise held as security 
for Government deposits in National banks, 
making a total of $558,000,000, or 62 per 
cent. of the grand total. Of the remainder 
the greater part is held by corporations and 
estates and for the investment of trust 
funds. Z 

While there has been a comparatively un- 
important change in the total debt out- 
standing, there have been important changes 
in the outstanding amounts of the various 
issues, through the operation of the re- 
funding privilege granted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury last March and again in 
September. This refunding privilege was 
in accordance with the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 14, 1900, and gave the right 
to turn in 3s of 1908-18 and 4s = 1907 ata 
price to return an income of 24% per cent 
per annum to maturity, and rece've in ex- 
change 2s of 1930 at 102. During the year 
$20,000,000 3s and $76,000,000 4s were 
converted into 2s. 

The advantage to the business community 
was twofold—first, in the release of money 
from the Treasury to the amount cf $4,000, - 
senting the cash difference be- 
; per cent. basis for the old bonds 
and 102 for the new 2s, and( second, in an 
increase in the available supply of 2s, there- 
by making it possible for National banks to 
take out addition circulation at a fair profit 
at a time when the crop movement called 
for an increase in the volume of currency, 
the 2s being the most desirable issue upon 
which to base circulation owing to the dif- 
ference of % per cent. tax per annum in 
their favor as against other Government 
issues when used for circulation purposes 

NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

The maximum profit to be derived from 
circulation is at present a shade under 1 
per cent. per annum. This profit repre- 
sents a return over and above 5 per cent. 
interest per annum on the cost of the bonds 
used as security for circulation. 

In other words, assuming that a 
takes out circulation to the amount 
$100,000, the $100,000 2s to secure the notes 
would cost at the present market price 
$106,000. As a return on this outlay the 
bank would receive 2 per cent. per annum 
on the $100,000 par value bonds, $2,000; 
and assuming the loanable value of money 
to be 5 per cent. it would receive $5,000 per 
annum as interest on its circulation, or a 
total annual income of $7,000. From this 
amount must be deducted the tax of one- 
half per cent. on outstanding circulation, or 
$500; a sinking fund must also be aside 
to retire the premium of $6,000 on the $100,- 
000 2s, which sinking fund, improved at 5 
per cent. per annum, would amount to $115; 
the expense of keeping out circulation 
would amount to about $100, These items 
give a total deduction of $715 per annum, 
leaving a net income from circulation of 
$6,285. If the bank, however, because of 
local or other conditions, elects not to take 
out circulation and instead loans $106,000 
the cost of the $100,000 2s, at 5 per cent. per 
annum, it would $5,300, leaving a 
profit in favor of circulation of $985 per 
num. This calculation is based on what is 
known as the gross cash investment. 

If figured on the net cash investment the 
result would be as shown in the following 
table: 


Cost of $100,000 Tinited States 
Less circulation issued agains 


thus 


OOO, repre: 


tween a 2! 


bank 


or 


set 


reccive 


an- 


$106,000 
. 100,000 


Net cash investment 
Interest on $100,000 United States 
Less tux, ‘sinking fund, and expense 
explained above 


2,000 


Income on net cash investrhent. ae 
Equivalent to 21.42 per cent. on $6, 000. 
The amount of the various 
in the Treasury Department as 
for circulation, compared with a year 
show some marked changes: 
Dec. 26, 
1903 1902. 
consols of 1930...... $2382,948,650 $325.958,450 
3% loan of 1908-1918.... 1,742,580 5,899,020 
4% funded loan of 1907... 2,485,200 74 SO 
4% loan of 1925 1,245,100 ? 
5% loan of 1904 356,150 


held 
security 
ago, 


issues 


De 


oer 


$388,777,680 $344,003, 820 
These bonds represent outstanding circu- 


j result 


| Income on net cash investment 


| twos. 
|} vance 


! due 


; were 


| Secretary 


of | 


| fore, 


| gard until toward 





lation to the amount of $3888,777,680, the 
highest amount ever reached. It compares 
with $344,003,820 a year ago and $26,172,780 
two years ago. 

The capital of National banks throughout 
the United States, which now number 5,180. 
has increased about $28,000,000 during the 
year, making the total capitalization about 
$767,000,000. The increase in capital is the 
in the organization of 503 new 


banks during the year, and also of 
some additions to the capital or old-estab 
lished banks. The total deposits in Nation- 
al banks now amount to $4,500,000,000, of 
which amount $158,000,000 belongs to the 
United States Government. These depos ts 
of the Government are held by 845 Nution 
al banks, and are secured by United States 
bonds and other issues in the following 
amounts: 


2s 
3s 
4s 
4s of 

Ss of 

Philippine 4% certs... 
Territory of Hawali 4s 
Territ'y of Hawaii 4%s 
Dist. of Columbia 3.65s 
State and city bonds.. 


‘03. Dec. 27. ‘02. 
$86,034,600 
12,00, 120 
21,065,650 
9,724,250 


Dec. 26, 
$112,314,500.00 
7, 762,920.00 
4,508, 200.00 
11,813,560.00 
661,300.00 
6,000,000.00 
47,000.00 
955,000.00 
1,209, 000. 00 
23,204, 170.35 


$169,375,940.35 $153, 104,070 


The profit to National banks from Gov- 
ernment deposits when secured by United 
States 2s and the method of calculation is 
shown in the table below. The profit is 
largely increased when the deposits are se- 
cured by Philippine 4s or Hawali 4s or 4%s 
in the case of the former, however, the s- 
sue is at present limited to $6,000,000; of the 
two latter there is little more than $1,000,- 
000, and practically all of these issues are 
now lodged in the Treasury Department as 
security for Government deposits, thereby 
removing them from active dealings in the 
market. 

GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 

Based on $100,000 United States registered 2s of 
1930 at 106 flat, as security for $100,000 Govern- 
ment deposits, money at 5 per cent. per annum. 

(as of Jan. 1, 1904.) 
Gross Cash Investment. 
Annual interest on $100,000 U. S 
ed interest on $100,000 Government 
deposits 


of 
of 
of 


1,521,000 
20,591,500 


Less Sinking 
2s, improved. at 


Fund to retire premium on 
5 per cent per annum. 


Income with Government deposits.... 
Income without Government deposits by 
loaning cost of bonds ($106,000) at 5 
per cent, per annum 

Annual profit from Government 

Net Cash Investment. 

of $100.000 United States 
Government deposits 


$106,000 
100,000 


Cost 
Less 


$6,000 
2.000 


Wh 


Less Sinking Fund as caundee a ore. 


Equivalent to 31.42 per cent, on $6,000, 
The widest fluctuations have been in the 
The conditions which caused the »d 
in the price of this issue to tluy 'r 
January last and again ‘n September were 
to the substantial increase in Govern- 
ment deposits in National banks, wh‘,h 
granted by Secretary Shaw in ola 
to relieve the money market at a time 
when rates for both call and time loans had 
beccme abnormally high The effect of 
this action was prompt and satisfactory. 
The low levei was due to the action of the 
in renewing the privilege of re- 
funding the threes and “short” fours into 
twos, and the advance in price of the two 
former issues was due to the same cause. 
The range of prices for all issues is shown 
in the following table, in which comparison 


; is made with the previous year: 


1613 
Highest. Lowest. 
1920.....110% 1054 
1918.....110 10614 
1907 109 
1928..... 137% 133 
s of 1904 103% 1014 


It is always hazardous to predict prob- 
able changes in the Government bond mar- 
ket over any considerable period. It now 
seems assured, however, that there will be 
an issue of some $7,000,000 P hilippine 4 per 
cent. bonds to provide funds for the pay- 
ment of friar lands recently purchased 'n 
the Philippine Islands; it is probable, also, 
that there will be an issue of bonds by the 
Philippine Government to provide for <he 
retirement of the $3,000,000 Philippine fours 
which will mature on May 1 next, and a 
further issue of the same amount to take 
care of the bonds which will mature Sept 
1 next. These bonds cannot technically be 
classed as United States bonds, but they 
are issued by the authority and with the 
approval of the United States Government 
and are accepted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as security for Government de- 
posits in National banks, and have, there- 
a direct bearing upon the Covernmen? 
bond situation 

The greatest interest 
ments in the market centres in the expected 
issue of United States twos tn connection 
with the Panama Canal. It is possibie «hat 
nothing definite may be knowr im this -e 
the close of the present 
of Congress. There tx no doubt, 
however, but that most National banks «x- 
pect such an issue during '904, or certainly 
early in 1905. It is expected also » this 
connection that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will call a portion, say $10,000,000, of 
the Government deposits now in National 
banks to provide funds for the initial Pan- 
ama Canal payments. 

These features of the present outlook 
would seem to give promise of a lower 
market for twos, and the market price of 
the threes and the fours of 1907 also proba- 
bly will be lower, owing to the fact that 
the Secretary has discontinued the privi- 
lege of refunding those issues into twos 

Should the present outlook for a lower 
price for twos be realized it doubt- 
less will result in a marked increase in 
National bank circulation, as at the present 
price there a profit of about 1 per cent 

It is true also that there is a wide margin 
for an increase in circulation as National 
banks have the privilege of taking out cir- 
culating notes to an amount equal to their 
capital. According to the foregoing figures, 
therefore, banks have the right to issue 
additional circulation to the extent of about 
$370,000,000. 

In respect to increased circulation, how- 
over, it is probable that the Secretary of 
the Treasury will prefer to have such ac- 
tion on the part of the banks deferred un- 
til the early Fall, as in that way the in- 
creased demands upon the money markets 
incident to that season of the year will be 
to some extent offset and the interests of 
the business community in general better 
served. GEORGE H. ROBINSON. 


1902. 
Highest 
100% 
110 
113 
139% 
10614 


Lowest. 
107% 
105% 
107% 
132 
103% 


s of 
of 
of 
of 


as to future develop- 


session 


 pORpe FOR eecticeNt 


$100,006 New York City Registered Tax Exempt 3%s, Nov. 1, 1953 
359,090 Allegheny County, Pa, 4s - . = Dec, 28, (933 
500,000 City of Chicago (South Park) 4s July 1, 1909-19 
100,000 Boston & Albany Coupon 4s - = Oct. I, 1913 
100,600 Chi., Mil. & St. P. (C, & P. W. Dy.) First 5s, Jan. 1, (921 
200,000 INinois Central Collateral! Trust 4s + Noy, I, 1953 
250,000 Pere Marq. (L. E. & DR. Dy.) 4% - Aug. 1, 1932 
209,000 Springfield & Eastern Street Railway 5s | 

I 


Jan. 1, 1922-97 
500,000 Union Elec. Light & Power Co, (St. L.) 5s Sept. 1, 1932 


Prices and Circulars on Application 


N. W. Harris @ Company 


BANKERS 
Pine Street, corner William 
Sew YORK: 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Fisk & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


S55CEDARSTREET 28 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK BOSTCN 








HALSEY & CO., 
BANKERS, 


49 Wall St., New York. “The Rookery,” Chicago. 


We own and offer, subject to sale, the following 


INVESTMENT BONDS: 


United WN. J, 4st Mtg , 3%’s, 1954 | Ill, Cen., Louisville Div. 3%’s 1953 
N. Y. City Tax Exempt 3%’s 1953 | Chic, &E. lll, Gen. con. 1st Mtg. 5°s, 1937 
C. M. St. Paul, Div. 4st Mtge. 7’s, 1940 | At. Coast Line ist con. mtg. 4’s, 4952 
Chic, & N. W. Grand Trunk 6’s, 1913 | Oregon Short Line con. ist Mig. 5’s, 4943 


JANUARY LIST OF RAILROAD MUNICIPAL & PUBLIC 
SERVICE CORPORATION BONDS 


Mailed on Application. 


HARRIMAN & CoO. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Transact a General Banking 


and Stock E xchange Business, 


DEALERS IN 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


JAS. H. OLIPHANT & Co. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
20 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 


Simon Borg & Co., 
Bankers, 
“INVES TM EN T S EC U R I TI ES. 


JANUARY LIST UPON APPLICATION. 


20 York. 
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Complete Bond Quo'ation List of the New York Stock Exchange for the Year 1903. 


Amount | Net Range in 1903. 1} 
Out- Inferest /|Bid. Asked. |Ch’ge ed i] HI Total 
standing Maturity. Payable. (|De. 31, 19038.) for ROAD AND BOND. | Last | Last | Sales for 
De. 31, 1908 Year. First. High, Date. |Low. Date. | 1903 Date. || 1902. | Year 1903. 

91 Oct. 93% Dec. 231) § | $830,000 
Oct. A Dec. i 11,075,500 
Dec. : . 82,000 
Dec. 31j} 92 | 1,486,000 
July 2 if 4 4,000 
7% Dec. 31} 1] 2,036,500 
% Dec. 21/|| ... 00 
Dec. 3 | 
g Nov. : 
Apr. : 
£ Oct. 


$7,000,000 | July 5 Quar. Jan. | oe ‘ A™ Arber RA ed as at duh adie ws wih Gaba ] 95 964% Jan. 
ee | | Oct, o Apr.-Oct. 99 . 2% | Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. gen. g. 4s 102 102% Jan. 
Apr.-Oct. ee eo , Do registered |} 102% 102% Feb. 

26,616,000 | July 1 1K Nov. 87% 3A Do adjustment g. 2% Jan. 
A ° | Do do registered 5 6July 

26,112,000 | } May-Nov. | 87% Do do stamped i § 92% Jan. 
5,645,000 | Mar. 1928| Mar.-Sept. 93% Do East. Oklahoma Div. Ist g. 4s | 94 Nov. 

35,344,000 | July 1952; Mar.-Sept. 93 M4 Atlantic Coast Line R. R. ist g. 4s | y v Apr. 
4,056,000 | Apr. 1934 Apr.-Oct. 25 . ° Savannah, Florida & Western ist g. 6s ' 254% Nov. 

2,800,000 | Nov. 1928| May-Nov. 3 Alabama Midland Be EE Os 004 sennsnnedcas ses | 112% 2%, Jan. 
1,067,000 | July 1918| Jan.-July 93% , BY Sil. Sp., O. & G. R. R. and ld. grt. gtd. g. 4s 3 3 Feb. 


71,798,000 | July 1925} Jan.-July | 9% §& % | Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3% |} 93% 97 Oct. 
| 
| 
4 | 


alee 
1~ptot 
’ 


SRorSh 


wcotohomr 
CrooeN 


Dec. 30); & 3,279,000 
2 Jan. 12j| § 11,000 


Do do registered i € Jan. 
Dec. : 2 6,771,000 


Do g. 4s | 102% 314 Feb. 
Do do registered | 102 2% May Oct. 36,000 
Do ten year conv. deb. g. 4s j }. Jan. | Nov. 23 | 110,000 
Do Pitts. Junc. & M. Div. ist g. 34s | & { Feb. 87% Nov. 23] 8744 Nov. 23 S914 68,000 
Do Pitts., Lake Erie & West Va. ref. g. 4s | 96% 7% Jan. % ec. 15] 9: Dec. 2 06 ‘ 

3S Oct, 26) § & : ar 0% Dec. = 


69,963,000 | July 1948 Apr.-Oct. | 100% 
| July 948} Quar. Jan. | .. 

592,000 | Mar. 1, 1 | Mar.-Sept. 

11,293,000 | Nov. 1, 1927 May-Nov. 
20,000,000 | Noy. 1, 1f May-Nov. . 2 
43,590,000 | Jan. 1, 2 Jan.-July | 89% 893 y Do Southwestern Div. 1st g. 344S.....-..eeee0ee2] ‘y { j 3,677, 
6,009,000 | Mar. 1, Mar.-Sept. ak ot | Central Ohio reor. Ist g. 4%s. Oct. 28/| 1004 ot. 28] 100% Oct. ; ; 12,000 
6,880,000 | Jan. -July se 2%| Pittsburg & Western ist, g. 4 4 Feb. | Aug. 2 14,000 
1,921,000 | ca Je 52 eth y Pitts. & West. 1st g. 4s, J. P. ‘ns ee y Feb. Feb. 1 5,000 
4,427,000 | Sep. Sept. | ‘ % | Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts sburg 3 n. g. 5s ++} 1184 84 Feb. 2 Nov. 23 H 156,000 
300,000 | Feb. 92 Feb.-Aug. 231 <“ : Rochester & Pittsburg Ist g. ¢ «+| 128 28. Jan. Jun. 2: a 9,000 
920,000 | 2c, 922! June-Dec. | 12 i 27 Do con. ist g. 6s.... 3 oo) 12 25% Jan. Nov. 6 26 13,000 
),000 9064 June-Dec. i 3urlington, Cedar Rap. & Northern ist 5s May % Dec. 3 2i% 180,500 


11,000,000 | . 1, 19 Apr.-Oct. BY be . Do con. Ist and col. trust g. 5s...... Jan. May 8// 123 | 42,000 
4 Feb. 4 Mar. 16 245 15,000 


a be it RD 
DOU Hae ee 


io 
SOL h Coe 


t 
» OK = 
meow 


= het * 


55% Dec. 3 7 951.000 
Dec. £ 4 28,000 
Aug. 5% | 12,000 
Jun. ¢ 2,000 


{ 
14,000,000} Jan. 1, 16 Jan.-July |105% .. 115 Coe Southern ist 5s score 554 Dec. 
6,000,000 | Mar. 3| Mar.-Sept. i cD Te De anesatacs ‘ ee S14 Sig Feb. 
ay | Mar.-Sept. | 105! o. +-2% Do registered ‘ 2 7 Aug. 
2,500,000 | { , June-Dec. 8o% f | Central Branch Union Pacific Ist g. oe «| % 9444 Feb. 
4,880,000 | May 937 | May-Nov. .. 7 }— Central R. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. col. g. 5s... . 3 4 Apr. 
7,000,000 | Nov. 1, 1945 Feb.-Aug. 314 8% Central of Georgia Ry ist g. 5: +} 122% 122% Jan. 
16,700,000 | Nov 945 May-Noy. hs 3% Do con. g. ds Jan, 
4, 4,000,000 | 45 | Oct. 1 oe os my Do ist pf. i Jan, 
7,000,000 | Sov. 945 | Oct. 1 ‘ a 7 Do 2d pf. inc. g. 5 Bt 39% Jan. 
4,000,000 | Noy. 945 Oct. 1 ae ‘ 3 Do 3d pf. inc. g. 5 -| 25% 4 Jan. 
1,000,000 | Jan, 946| Jan.-July 5 cone | _MObie Div. Ist Gold Ge........cccccccccecceces 1 Oo guy 
€ ‘ an, 


45,091,000 | July 7 Jan.-July 3 a 3% | Central of New Jersey gen. g. 5s ‘ 
- | Quar. Jan. 27% - v Do do registered 4 Jan. 
| July 1, 19: Jan.-July 2% 115 —% Am. Dock and Improvement Co. gtd. 5 ‘ . 3 Feb. 
2, ‘691. ‘000 | Novy. 912 | Quar. Mar. - 103% -14 Lehigh & Wilkes. Coal con. 58.........eeee005 -| _ Feb. 
12 2 "175,000 | June { Quar. Mar. 100% ee ae, I, OR, Bs oo a. nsccc cn sencesvions . 2% Jan. 
2,000,000 | July 1; 1908| “Apr.-Oct. er Chesapeake & Ohio g. ts, Series A 2 Mar. 
2,000,000 | Jan. 911) Apr.-Oct. es os BY ey Me, Wh Se Rich aes Ghadnbant oss wo¥ed 6060s cons “| y Jan. 
25,858,000 | Mz 9% May-Nov. | 11! be 33 Do Ist COM. @. 5S... ..ccccvecccccscccccvassecs -| 118% 9% Jan. 
inaabidee oa 25 Do do registered eee} DE 54 Sep. | 112% Oc 8 | 1127 4 a 
36,073,000 | Mar. 1992; Mar.-Sept. | 102 2% Do gen. g. 44s vee } . | 25 | 102% . 3 3! 3,865,000 
650,000 | y 1, 1940) Jan.-July a ny ae Do Craig Valley ist gold 5s eee) 112 : ay 2 : y { 11: 4.000 
6,000,000 | Jan. 1989 | Jan.-July 2% + | Do R. & A. Div. ist con. g. 4s eee] a ay 2) » 29] % Dec. 28 || 103% 208,000 
1,000,000 | Jan. 1989 | JangJuly ¢ ee sale Do do 2d con. g. 4s e-+| 93_ iS é 92 3} 9% . 2 9 |! 69,000 
2,000,000 | Nov. 1, 1940 | May-Nov. ea ans em Greenbriar Ry Ist gtd. 4s...... see) OM PO aC. ‘ xc. 3 5 ac. BO} ... ] 5,000 
29,696,000 | . 1949 | Apr.-Oct. - g Chicago & Alton Ry refunding g; | b 
22,000,000 | ; 1950| Jan.-July | 76 3 .| Chicago & Alton Ry first lien g. tee ; “ ‘ 2 
5, 330,000 | Feb. 1922, Feb.-Aug. Chi., Bur. & Quincy Denver Div. 4s tee L* 4% May | 98% Sep. § a i] i 
41,000,000 | 1949; Jan.-July ea 04% 2 Do Illinois Div. 3% «+-| 96% 97 . % Aug. 7| 94% Dec. i ¢ 1} 7 774, {000 
Ra 5 1919| Apr.-Oct. - ! ae Do Iowa Diy. sink. fund 58..........0e0eee00- tee os os _< f | cc. 2; % || _ 7,000 
out , 1919; Apr.-Oct. as : Do Iowa Div. sink. fund 48..........++eseeees eee % Jan. 22) ¢ Nov. 6) vov. 6 3 52,000 
23,627,000 | Do Nebraska extension 4s +++) 106 SA; - =J | 102y . Ye ec. i} || 297,000 
Do Nebraska extension 4s, +++} 105 Dec. 2} Se 5 SS ee 10,000 
Do Southwestern Div. 4 eve June 46,000 
EOD GODOMUUID BBs i.c.n.cn acc cces ciscccasvevccsces os] Mar. 407,000 
Hannibal & St. Joseph con. 6 cool % Feb. 82,000 
Chicago & East. Illinois 1st sink. fund cur. 6s... +++} Mar. 111,000 
DO Ist COM. GB. GB... ccccccccectocesccscccccecs tee Feb. 15,000 
Do gen. con. ist 5s... eee June 10,414,000 
Do do registered ‘ [0 ] Apr. 10,000 
Chicago & Ind. Coal Ry Ist 58..........++++-++ +--+} 12 20% Jan. 10,000 
Jan.-July Chicago, Ind. & Louisville refunding g. 6s -++| 129 % Mar. 107,000 
Jan.-July se Do refunding g. Jan. 34,000 
Jan.-July Bf Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Ist 6s Mar. 37,000 
Jan.-July Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul con. May 4,000 
1914} Jan.-July Do terminal Dec. 47,000 
1989) Jan.-July Do gen. g. 4s, Series A Jan. 163,000 
1989} Jan.-July Do gen. 3\%s, Series B Dec. 6,000 
1921 Jan.-July Do Chicago & Lake Superior Div. ! Ape. 1,000 
2 Jan.-July Do Chicago & Missouri Riv. ay 34,000 
1910| Jan.-July Do i Jan. 32,000 
1921] Jan.-July Do Jan. 284,000 
1916} Jan.-July Do 5 Nov. 23,000 
Do 5 y. ist 7: *- : Mar. 30,000 
Do ee Dec. 
~ oss < 185 Feb. 


1910 Jan.-July 
1910 Jan.-July 10,000 
1908 Jan.-July Do Iowa & Dakota ext. ist 7s 30,000 
1919| Jan.-July Do Lacrosse & Davenport Ist 5s May 7,000 
1910| Jan.-July Do Mineral Point Div. 5s July 3,000 
1910; Jan.-July Do Southern Minn. Div. : 148,000 

Be Southwestern Div. 84,000 

oO 


1909 Jan.-July ~ 51,000 
Milwaukee & Northern ist main line 6s 


24% a3 


nel 





tor? 
Wee 


CH DONO e ON 


# 


7| May-Nov. | 105% 
19271 May-Nov. 2 

oes | Mar.-Sept. | 99% 
1913 | May-Nov. 
191 1} Mar.-Sept. 
1907 June-Dec. 
Apr.-Oct. 
May-Nov. 
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Paid oo 


5 


1921 Jan.-July ' 
1910; June-Dec. 3,000 
1913 June-Dec. 
1915! Quar. Feb. 
1926) Fe.-Au. 15 
1987 May-Nov. 

Apr, -Oct. 


S 
& 





gebeseeseeeess 


—_ et ee 
> ake: 


13,000 
88,000 
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Chicago & Northwestern con. 7s 
Do ——- 4B. cc sceeee ee ecccccccccccesvece Foy 
gen 3%s eee 
ea fund 6s 
do registered 
sinking fund 5s 
° aa do registered 
1500 | May-Nov. 2 Do debenture 5 hd 
1909; May-Nov. - . ease do registered epee ccconevecccscecceccosoos o*** 
1921 Apr.-Oct. debenture 5s eee 
1933 May-Nov. 2 sinking fund debenture 5s 
1909 | Mar.-Sept. cou Ottumwa, C. F. & St. Paul ist 5s 
May-Nov. o> Winona & St. Peters 2d 7s 
May-Nov. . Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West. Ist g. 6s 
Feb.-Aug. o6 Do ext. and imp. sinking fund g. 5s 
Jan.-July z ‘ Do Michigan Diy. Ist g. 6s 
May-Nov. cai Do incomes 
Jan.-July Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 6s 
Jan.-July Do registered 
Jan.-July 03% . Do gen. g. 4s 
Jan.-July os . ans o 5 registered 
May-Nov. . : aie Do col. trust serial 4s, Series B 
May-Nov. e% Je Do do, ries . 
May-Nov. Chi, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. col. trust “4s. 
May-Nov. = 2° sees Do do registered.......... os ohn 90s vabaveberts ooo 
ye Do collateral trust g. a9 
1910; Jan.-July 22 Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf gen. g. 5s ee 
1905 Jan.-July 95 Des Moines & Fort Dodge Ist 4s............ cee tes 
1905 Jan.-July Do ist 2 +. 
1905 Jan.-July ose Do extension 4s 
1923 Keokuk & Des Moines Ist 5s 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha con. 6s 
Do do reduced to 3%s 
Chicago, St. Paul & _— Ist g. 6s 
>. Wisconsin 1st 6s 
Paul & Sioux City ist £. 6s. 
Chicago Terminal Transfer g. 4s 
Chicago & West. Ind. gen. g. Gs.... ‘ 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton con. s. f. 78........+- wets 
Cin., Dayton & Ironton Ist gtd. g. 5e...... vooe ng eo 
C., €. & St. L. gen. g. 4s ‘i 
“San.-July Cin., Wab. & Mich. Div. Ist g. 48........... wee eee] 100 
May-Nov. : St. Louis Div. 1st col. trust g. 48........... sboneen 
Jan.-Jul a8 White ver yates Div. Ist ©. 48. .cceesiesces wee 
uar. Feb. oy Sant Chicago ist &. Bsiiciee o+-} 102 
an.-July ¢ *Gleve: on Jn 6. pee svbesdtivboccbves 
June-Dec, a) Cleve. we 6 sig ee} 129 
Jan.-July ee 
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Complete Bond Quotation List of the New York Stock ee for the Year 1903.—Coaitinued. 


—————— ae 
: Net z Range in 1903. 
in Payable. Desh. 1008. a ROAD AND BOND. Last Last Ph, 1~- 
site ote ste 8 _— First. High. Date. Low Date. 190% Date, 1902. || Year 1903. 
y f 7,000 
7,08 oF avo 
1, 7T2y, yoo 
12544 . a 15,000 
{118 Dee. : ‘ 148,000 
130% Nov. 4 17,000 
} 112% Noy. 30 |) 110° 8,000 
11342 7, 251 : 15,000 
ilk 2. | | 22,00 
y cc. 3 45,006 
‘o r. us 7,000 
103 Pc. § D 56,000 


“| 


1906 | Jan.-July ie ss —1 Do registered ace vx Jan. 
1906 | Jan.-July 86% 87 +1 Do Ist con, gen. lien’ g ° . 88 Feb. 
1951 | Feb.-Aug. 90 —1 Do Penn. col. tr. g. ee 4 4% Jan. 
1916} June-Dec. | 124% . 3 Buff., New York & Erie ist 7s. +} i 30% Jan. 
1982 | May-Nov. 117% ‘ Cc hicago & Erie ist g. 5s “ea 121% Jan. 
1935 | Apr.-Oct. | 120% I Dock con. g. 6s : 13444 Jan, 
1922| May-Nov. | 118 , L. E. & West. Coal & R. R. cur, gtd. 6s, : Nov. 
19138; Jan.-July |114% .. N_ Y., LE. & West. Dock & Imp. Co. Ist cur. Os. Oct. 
1910; Apr.-Oct. | 110% _.. Midland Ry of New Jersey Ist g. 6s o« 2% Feb. 
1937 | Jan. -July ns” N. Y., Sus. & West. Ist refunding g. 5s..... oe : Jan. 
1937 | Feb.-Aug. Do 2d ¢. 44s. atoeeaseuce bh MBE: Jan. 
1940 | Feb.-Aug. .2 ry Do gen. g. 5s ‘ bd ate outa 5 % May s ? $00 
1943 | May-Nov. | 112 ‘ Do terminal Ist g. 53 és Jan. ; 110, r | : 1. ) 
1942 | -June-Dec. 10s Wilkesbarre & Eastern Ist gtd. g. 5s ° 2 Apr. sc. 31/107 Dee. 1 +000 
1,000 | July 1921; Jan.-July | 118% Evansville & Terr. Haute Ist con. g. 6s...... oo oon eae 22% May « | 116% fe 500) 
223,000 | | Apr. 1, 1942{ Apr.-Oct. | 103 Do ist gen. g. 5s +72) 10% May . 7 | 103 2c. 62.0 
000 | Jan, 1926 | Jan.-July | 105% . -++ | Evansville & Ind. ist con. gtd. g. 6s oe .| 7 Oct. rt. 107 :. : 11,000 
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au , : 9,000 
21) June-Dec. | 102% 103% ort Worth & Denver City Ist g. 4-Gs..... ease 2 Jan. y 819,000 
isa | JanJuly |. 72% 7% Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ist g. 3-4s.... or 5 Feb. tt. 21) 7: 97,000 


ne ; i i | 30,000 
2,000,000 : Apr.-Oct. ‘ » alveston, H. & H. of 1882 ist 5s Feb. 16 ; . | 30, 
600000 Agr Sepcuary a os Green Bay & Western, debenture A...... | Jan. xc. 19) ¢ C. | eee 
7,000,000 | ot ee Green Bay & Western, debenture B 3 4 Jan, B- : 3. i} 2 |) O02, 
4,581,000 | Feb. aA an. , So ss Gulf & Ship Island Ist ref. and term. g. | Mar. | % Sep. : Q rc. pare | 200,000 


2,139,000 | July i an. yj 5 ocking Valley Ry Ist con. g. 4%8.........-... 0% Jan. in. ¢ 6% Dec. 3 o | 710,000 
tS I 00D ~_ -Oct. oe He “ol. & Hocking Valley Ist ext. g. | 105 O% Mar. : , ‘ 23 43,000 
1,500,000 | Jan. an. a oe ‘ie ‘4 Uinois Central ist g. 4s = ” Oct. f 76,000 
2’ 499,000 | Jan. , , Oss oe vs Do Ist g 34s. pane . May ; 99: ~t. vor ~t. } 18,006 
, , i oy ye esse Do Mar. 28 ‘ ar. 2 ( ar. a | 5,000 
Do ext. g. 3% oc 5 ae ae , 4 Oct. 3 WO, t. 2¥] 90% ; oe 5,000) 
Do col. trust sg. 4s8.. ar . L Sep. rl, ; | 10% , % || 4,000 
Do col. trust g. 4s, L., NO. & T | yo24 Oct. 23) . 16 , ‘ | 244,000 
june .. a ee eee e, A OM oo i coals Spans saws baleee coe j Mar. | 106% re bo Mar i | 10, 
Jan. y { 2s ‘ Do Louisville Diy. & 3148 f Sine. 4 t . 2 Dec wo v2 || &. 
Jan. woe Do 8t. Louts errr. ¥ ‘ 5% 5% Aug. : C. 8: Dec. : } 27,000 
Jan. “July * , Do do g. “a June vil, Oct. } Oct. 84 17,000 
Feb.-Aug. *e i Do W Ean Line Ist g. oe Jan. 3 ui Sep. 26 5 Sep. 26 \| 15,000 
June-Dec. Ta + Chi., St. Louis & New Orleans g. 5s..... wool 12 25% Jan. : Sep. i119 Nov. | 16,000 
June-Dec. 7 ss . Do registered ae Oct. t. ; ,. Ost 4 i 1,000 
June-Dec. Do Memphis Div. 1st g. | 106% o% Jan. 2 ey, Dee. 1 Yt, Dec. 15 || | 2,000 
Jan.-July a --++| Indiana, Decatur & Western Ist g. 5s es t; Mar. : i, Mar. 71, Sep. | 14,000 
Jan. -July ; i “+ -::;| Ind., Ill. & Iowa Ist gold 4s | s May ; § Sep. 2% Dec. 2 | on N00 
May-Nov. 8% .- z| Inte rnational & Great Northern Ist g. 6s : 2 Feb. : wy : 4 Dee. 91 6 30,000 
Mar.-Sept. US +s ' ak ahd da each vdidue dub Wis oc obo dbde nae | ¢ aan: 3 , 2 Dec. 3 97% 52,000 
Mar.-Sept. - “* Do 3d g. 4s...... eee F Feb. 1 Web. § Nov. 1 1 73,000 
¢ i; June-Dec. c ae Iowa Central Ist g. 5 eS 5, Feb. . ‘ 4 k | Ou, Dec. 2 5% || 69,000 
1951} Mar.-Sept. | 89 os PS ME Noh higc nukes Pan g4Shs pan oowene cast V3'4 Feb. yee. 8944 Dec. 3 000 


| 
3,000,000 | 
15,000,000 | 
24,679,000 | ; 
3,000,000 | Dec. 
14,320,000 | July 
4,939,000 | July 
6,321,000 | July 
5,425,000 | Aug. 
16,555,000 | June 


oug 
cn 


ee 


3,500, O00 | 
1,824,000 | 
4,850,000 | 
10,742,000 





eek tag at 


2,000,000 | Mar. 


30,000,000 | Apr. Apr.-Oct. 70% — City Southern ist g. 3s ; % Feb. 26| 64% Oct. 16 Dec. 31 || 6 5,659,000 


_ 


1950 





Jan.-July | 118 12 6 ake Erie & Western Ist g. is eee! 120 : Jan. : 5% g. 13 Nov. 9% 87,000 


2.000 


250 000 | Jan. 
July 

Oct 

15,000,000 | July 
10,000,000 | Oct. 
10,014,000 | Jan. 
2,000,000 | Sep. 
, Apr. 
3,610,000 | July 
3,000,000 | June 
1,494,000 | Mar. 
6, 860,000 Mar. 
Mar 

June 

May 

July 

Nov. 

Dec 

3 | Nov. 
5,000,000 Jan. 
1,000,000 | July 
6,742,000 | July 
4,000,000 | Sep 
11,827,004 July 
2,096,000 | Aug 
10.000) Aug 


| 
al 8 1 
1D41 Jan.-July 11 rat a Do 2d g. 5s os 44, 3% Feb. , July Dec. 


1945 Apr.-Oct. | 1 2 “2)| Northern Ohio Ist gtd. g ; ee % Jan. 2 yz, © G A Nov 2u 353,000 
1940 : B 


4.000 


Jan.-July | 107 co | % | Lehigh Valley (New York) Ist gtd. g Be cons oaal 4 Jan. ~ : 
Apr.-Oct. . “+ ~ Lehigh Valley Terminal Ry ist gtd OB. w.08 sa * May = oY oO , ang 4 4,000 
ae 5,000 
1tnu) 


1041 
1933 | Jan.-July vw" “* ~ | Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Ist gtd. g. 5s i \, M Dec, a 
1945 | Mar.-Sept. oe ? ‘ Lehigh & New York Ist gtd. g. 4s.... ot ee +. oe Jan. : m if ‘ Dec 
1914 Apr.-Oct. .: -s | -++*+! Eimira, Cortland & Northern gtd. zg Mar. Mar. 25 |) .. | 
Quar. Jan - +4 | Long Island Ist con g. os 5 ae : Jan. 1 Ja 2 Jan : 3% 000 
June-Dec -3. | =e Do gen. g. 4s.. 114 12% Jan. Aug. = Cc oe * 
Mar-Sept. 4 ‘= —i? | Do Ferry ¢ 8 on b-sraip tebe aoa > : Apr. and 
Mar.-Sept ‘Mt os Do unified g iwiiceteleminiakhsenveasnend kee tase eee Mar. 
Mar.-Sept iM 3 cose Brooklyn & Montauk Ist 5s. Sam aad wat 1 - Mar. 
June-Dec. 5 2 r y2| Louisville & Nashville gen is aK : May 
May-Novy aa —si Do g. 5s..... anak - ‘ Apr. 
Jan.-July , fe Do unified g. 4s sa a dines 3 4 Feb. 
May-Nov oe ade Do col. trust os. ooees oe eocccceseeecs 34 4%, Oct. 
June-Dec ! * r+ Do E., H. & Nashville ist g. Us... dy 6 May 
May-Nov eee . bo Louis., Cin. & Lex. g. 4%s 5 Jan 
Jan.-July =t4 a 2 Do N. O. & Mobile ist g. tis.... oh eee 660s 06st Ee a Jan. 
Jan.-July a {| sess] UNS SUNN, MI ee es 3 Aug. -3 
Jan.-July . * fer 7 Kentucky Central g. 48......... voc nandqneed.s¢ el Se t Mar. 
Jan.-July y so fe L. & N. & Mob. & Mont. Ist g. 4%s saan 2 % June 
7an.r July M2 “* ?| Louis. & Nash.—So. Ry Monon joint 4s. eee) 90% Y2% May 
-Aug. | “* ose Nash., Flor. & Shef. Ist gtd. g. 5s... 1% Jan 
-Aug : “* } | Pensacola & Atlantic Ist g. 6 3 li Jan. 
1,942,000 | Apr. 1910 | “Oct ‘ ** } sts} South. & North, Aiabama sink. fund Gs............ Mar. 
3,673,000 | Aug. 1926 KF ‘eb -Aug. he “* , re South & North Alabama con. gtd. g. 5s. oy Oct. 


| { 
1 


OOO 
oo 
Ooo 
Ooo 
in 

oo 

5,000 

2 000 


» O00 
1,000 
3, G00 
1.000 


hoe re 


7.000 


O00 


Hk hh a Pt 


28,065,000 | Apr. 1990 Apr.-Oct lj ~3% | anhattan Ry of New York con. g ee yee 4 Jan. 5} j lhe Dec. 3 J 2,663,000 
10,818,000 | July 1908 Jan.-July | . Tr 2 | Metropolitan Elevated Ist g. 6s nda a Bilee 0a 5 ® May euly . pia iM - s- _ Bat OU 
65,643,000 | July 1911} Jan.-July 1% 2 Mexican Central con. g. 48.......... Scars ; : May i puly x ie e > 48 : 0,000 
20,511,000 | Jan. 1930 July pa . yr 2 Do Ist con. income g. 4s........... 26 284 May j Jul) e . 9,000 
1s : July | 2 S72 | — 10% Do 2d con. income g. 38............ 1 8% Mar. 2: : } 3 
1007; Feb.-Aug Ne —) Do col. trust g. 4! Be ie bw { { June si eC 3} ve ¢ 8 vat oo 
1927 June-Dec -* — 3s | Minneapolis & St. I suis Ist g. 78........ a 5 Nov. 3 414, Vec. . ) : 4+" 1,000 
1 June-Dec. 2 o° . Do lowa ext. Ist g. 7s SE LESS hy ™% Feb. 2 5 e 2 123 vi Lisl, 14 KM) 
1921 Apr.-Oct. ee oaaee Pe Ct, BOE Oe GR carcecdovedcduceds60e.0é5) San 23% Apr. 2 yy “APY. * LI : = 2,000 
1034) May-Nov. a i 2, or oe Do Ist con. g. 5s : 2 a Feb. : f Au ; Nov. 1: 1) 74,000 
1949; Mar.-Sept ve j Do ist and refunding g. 4s......... ‘ % Feb. : a ~ O38 ,, b2U,.000 
1990; June-Dec. | 967 t ] Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist g. 4s.. { 5, Feb. os . ca ae 2c. JS my ane ded, OMA) 
1900 Feb.-Aug 2 + | 72 Do 2d g. 4s. a ee x S5 Jan. 7 . 5 5 = § iM 
1944' May-Nov. . 99% % | Do Ist ext. g. 5s KS Uy 4 Jan. 27} { . i 99% De : 10: ISN, 000 
1940 May-Nov. ve snes Dallas & Waco Ist g — Oct. 2 i -s ; . 3 L0G! 16,000 
1990 | Feb.-Aug 86% ee »72| Kansas City & Pacitic Ist Sp xaakhnna { { Jan. 15 6 oy. J zg NOV. J 8S OW 
142) Mar.-Sept. | .. . 5 Mo., Kan’ & Texas of Texas : data as ¥ 5% Mar. 2 07 ) 2c. BL j} 102. 894,000 
1943 | June-Dec. | .. 3 = * Sherman, Shreveport & So y Bis sesedwo ee > Aug. 1 y Dee. 1 5% 95,000 
1942 Apr.-Oct. | -* “s!|Mo., Kan. & Eastern Ist gtd. seas bab des det ee Ken Feb. 3 ay : ? € o 200,000) 
1906 | May-Nov. ; Sz) —! IMissouri Pacific 3d 7 von A 4 Apr. nig Nov. 108%2 Dec. 30 Lit 03,000 
1920} 3 -Nov . 1 =a Do Ist con. g. 6s | 1: 2 Mar. 3 N ae Dec. 23 || Re 745,000 
Mar.-Sept. 2 5 y Do trust g. os, s ~d. a 7, Feb. Sep. 45 t 31 |} ’ 15.000 
Keb.-Aug . oe +1% | Do Ist col. g. 4 7% Jan. it, Aug. oo rc. BO Hie || 2'004,000 
Feb.-Aug. ” o° — 7 Do Centrat Branch R) $ OS" » Jan, * St x es i nee : OOO 
Feb.-Aug. | . = Pacific Ry of Mo. Ist ext. g ‘aa. se peeneeebs wes 4 54 Jan. Sep. L% Cc. 1 132,000 
Jan.-July % + | Do 2d ext. g. 5s Sal ‘ : Jan. 7, Se f é ‘ : 51,000 
Apr.-Oct. 2 - | St. Louis, I. M. & 8S. gen con. ry ‘and id. gt SB cece 3 Jan. 5 | 1091g = & Dee. 33 2, O00 
Apr.-Oct os “< - | Do gen. con. stamped gtd. g. 58........ccceeces July 9 | 108 *t. ae | t. = : 33,000 
Jan.-July - RE? . Do unifying and refunding g. 4s..... { 91% Jan. 34 8 + S67, ec. 3 9. 2,1 ooo 
May-Nov. oe V1e cone] Do River & Gulf Ist g. 4s.. | oy 91, Dec. gi% Der J1i%y Dec es 5.000 
Jan.-July oe . | Mobile & Birmingham mtg. g. 4s, ‘small encuseeeoetl om { Feb. 3 iH feb. | es 200 
June-Dec : oo | ~*~ Mobile & Ohio new g. 6 os , / Jan. 2 we Aug. I ooh 5 7 - 53,000 
Quar. Jan . — 2 Do Ist ext. g. Us i 5 Jan. § A } vuo 
Mar.-Sept. NI% ‘ 3M | Do gen. g. 4s saderecnanees $ V7% Feb. ‘ Jet. 2: ne ec ; { 56.000 
Feb.-Aug ‘ . v2 Do Montg romery ae Eee re rer 3g : Jan. ¢ : : : e. 28,000 
Quar. Feb oe ‘ ‘ St. Louis & Cairo col. gold 4s......... u% us Oct. ‘ Cc. SS ‘ c. 2 { 21,000 


7.000 


11,724,000 | Jan 
10,000,000 | Feb 
950,000 ae 
1,015,000 | Jur 

1,282,000 | Ax . 
5,000,000 Nov 
7,600,000 | Mar. 
40,000,000 June 
20,000,000 | June 
2,868,000 | Noy. 
340,000 | Nov. 
10,000 | Aug. 
3,907,000 | Sep 
1,689,000 | June 
4,000,000 | Apr. 
3,828,000 | Nov. 
14, Ww, 000 | Nov. 
Jan, 
Aug. 

Feb. 
Aug. 

July 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

July 

J July 
7,000,000 | Dec. 
974,000 | July 
9,472,000 | Sep. 
4,000,000 | Feb. 
2,494,000 | May 


1 
1 
1 
( 
( 
1, 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i, 
1, 
1, 
1 
1, 
1, 
1 
1 
1, 
1, 


3,300,000 | July 1, 191: Jan.-July 22% 124% +2 ash., Chat, & St. I st 7s or 2: Dec, 3 20%, Sep. 2 | 12 rc. 3 26% 46.000 

7,412,000 | Apr. 1, 1928] Apr.-Oct. i es (| Do Ist con. g. 5s. | % 5 Jan 3&3 ly 6 4% Dec. i ~6,000 

20,000,000 | Jan. I, Jan.-July | .. <. + | Nationa! R. R. of Mexico prior lien g. 4%4s......... S bly May oon) 

,000,000 | Oct. 1, If | Apr.-Oct. | 7 : - 6 Do ist consol. g. 4s eereccesccccccoe| tony v% May 

duly 1, 1% Jan.-July | 095, VD% | - N. Y. C. & Hudson River gold mtg. s Jan. 

jJuly 1, 1997 | ean.-sey \ os | oO% | Do do registered Di4 Jan, 

. —1%4 | Do debenture 5s.. f Bi Feb. 

i ; ee - Do d» registered.... ° % June 

June 1, 1907 June- Cc. o* 4 Do debenture g. 4s.... , ‘ Jan. 

May 1, 196 May-Nov. | 98% “aa % | Do debenture certific xt. c | : Apr. 

. Feb.-Aug. ie | Ne Do Lake Shore col. g. : 2 { % Jan. 

Feb.-Aug. | .. . a 3 Do do registered jess | ‘ Feb. 

Feb.-Aug. f &f —415 Do Michigan Central col. 3 92 02% Jan. 

Feb.-Aug 3 ei sas D Do do registered.... { Jan. 

Jan.-July | 106% .. 3 Beech Creek Ist g. 4s. rs May 

cokenenun es ° é cele Do registered .......... ° ol, Bu, Nov. 

Jan.-July 4 cy, | 4 West Shore Ist 4s, gtd.... | ¥% Feb. 

R Jan.-July | r 7 Do registered 4 4 Feb. 

June, 7| June-Dec OF, Lake Shore con BUGS. ceccece Thy ol, Jan. 

ie ama : cae Set we oa | Do do registered ESN SbR eK KOS eS i : Jan. , , 

July 1, 14 Jan.-July 20% =««. 3 | Mahoning Coal Ist 5s.. 4 4 Jan. Nov = ‘ - 127% 33,000 

July 1, 1932} Jar y 2 o RES. Pitts., McKeesport & Y. Ist g is é 3s Jan. Jan. : a 2 : 000 

Sep. 1, 1 Mar.-Sept. ats %| Michigan Central 6s 2% Mar. 3 % Oct 3 I Ov. D/) ... 5,000 

Mar. 031; Mar.-Sept 2 es § Michigan Central 5s.. 2 25% Jan. ‘ 231, Mar,,3: } 2 000 

. May . | May-Nov 1% 3% 4.4 | Do ist g. 3s.. | 97%. 99% Oct. N7Y, Oct, - wW2 O cee 37,000 

2,000,000 | May 1, 2 May-Nov. ; . ~e--| New York & Harlem g. 3%s............ | 10 Sep. : Sepak Ss 4 o. 000 

,200,000 | Oct. ( Apr.-Oct i ....!| New York & Northern Ist g. 5s sity saate i Oct. a a toy de oO : my 15,000 

2,081,000 | July, { Apr.-Oct an Rome, W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5s, coup. g 1 ost a 4 a Feb. ‘ ; : ~146 51,000 

800,000 | July 1, 18 |” Jan.-July 4 3%! Utica & Black River gtd. g. 4s.. ooseussivenne® 9 Jan. : ct. - 0 ct. 2 8 3,000 

10,425,000 | Oct. 1, If Apr.-Oct 103 34 New York, Chicago & St. Louis Ist g 4s i « : Feb. { 5 eo c. 3 4% 852,000 

See I a foana ss . | Apr.-Oct. : 7 +1: Do registered oa bas we ae : Mar, <4 o2 Feb, 16 % Dec. If i | 000 

2,838,000 | Nov. 937 May-Nov. 414 a }- 4 N. Y.. N. .& 8... Ho isatonic Ry “on. Bey ive sec ae 314% Apr. 2% Sh, 4 . ol Apr. 2 tole 13.000 

4,000,000 | Jan. 1, 1905 Jan.-July 2 oe —d New York & New England Ist 6s 9 May : Sep. ! a ’ 000 

6,000,000 | July 1, 1905) Jan.-July 2% oe - | Do ist fs.. } 105 106 May oD Apr. 1. May 14 . 8,000 

16,037,000 | June 1, 1992| Mar. we. i} - %, |New York, Ontario & Western Ist ref. g. 4s....-... : Sig Jan. { 97% Sep. & l rc. 3 2 565,000 

Lado h eh kdatainwes ; , ss 5 Do registered .. ‘ oe iy May 1 vec. vec. oe 5,000 

"7,430,000 May 1, ; . re: i Norfolk & Southern 1st g. i Jan. 2 ae 2) 1) reb. + a {i 11,00 

7,283,000 |) May 1, 193 cave htov. : “ Norfolk & Western R. R. g 33 334% Apr. : 3 Lug. 2 3 Al “ 3,000 

5,000,000 | Feb. 1, 1934] Feb.-Aug. | .. 2 - Do improvement and ext. g. OS.........eceeeeeee| Apr. 4 Nov. 5) -L NOV. 4 ‘ ),000 

2,000,000 | Apr ae Apr.-Oct. : — Ie Mew Tevet BEC Bi GE. cccsccccscecvvccscsovcesoel me * Jan. ct. = NOV 31% 30,000 

’ Oct ; Apr.-Oct 965 OG7, 3 Norfolk & Western Ry Ist con.. g. 4s | 1 % Jan. 23 nt. 06% Dec LON, 2s Ooo 

eS i Apr.-Oct ‘ 5 4-314 | Do registered re 93 964%, Sep. 2: 9: Al 2 HGS & . 1M, 2 000 

20,000,000 | Dec , 19%40| June-Dec RIG ‘ va Do Pocahontas Coal & Coke joint 4s.... 91% ¢ May 7 et 3} 8 ec 91 ; 000 

5,000,000 | Nov. 1, 1989] May-Nov. of x —21,| Scioto Val. & N. E. 1st gtd. g. 4s........ see ky Jan, 31) 96% Sey 3) Si ec. | 100% 92,000 

101,392,500 | Jan. 1, 1997) Quar. Jan 8 3 ....| North. Pac. Ry. prior lien ry. and ld. gt wii Jan, 3] Mile J 0 | 103 rc. 4 07,000 

i bane {| Quar. Jan. | .. - | a Do registered ee eee} 103BY 8% Jan. 5 wy, Aug. 7 14 ¢ = Os 51,000 

56,000,000 | Jan, oe Quar. Feb. 2 7 . | Do gen. lien g. 3s 4 3% Feb. 25 oy, 2 Cc. ¢ 4 ; 000 

Fe orien ae eae i i 33 Do | registered. . : 7 eb. ’ i 26 S15 ~ it 26 3,000 

7,807,000 Cc , 1996; June-Dexc NG . | : St. Paul-Duluth Div. gold d4s..... aa June 5 O6 ac. 12 OG . 1. 6 000 

215,198,000 y, f Jan.-July 935 933 %| Nor. Pac.-Gt. North. joint 4s, Chi., Bur je { 9% May : Aug. 9344 Dec, 3 Hi e 000 

YY j ¢ Jan.-July . on k | Do do registered... estan so ecet ae 941% Jan. z &S Ji { > 2c. { > 407.000 

7,985,000 | Feb. 1, 1 Feb.-Aug 23 oe af St. Paul & Northern Pacific "ge n. 6s 4 Jan. ‘ - Aug. 2: 2 c 28} 85,000 

1,000,000 , if | Feb.-Aug 104 be F. Anate St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5bs.... 2% July < . y < 2 July 2 5.000 

2,000,000 . { Apr.-Oct. +4 | ~9 7 De B62. : Dec. : 5 Sep. ; ec. 2 | 000 

1,000,000 | June 1, 196 June- vec 5 oe |-—1% Do Ist con. g. 45 | 98 98 Jan. { 0614, Mar. 8/| 96% I ‘ 56,000 

3,605,000 | July 1, 1933) Jan.-July ‘ a - | Nerth. Pac. Terminal Co Ist g. 6s | 4 iy May July ¢ S aida 32,000 
| 


2,000,000 | June 036 | June-Dec. : 5 + % ore River ist ¢. 5s } 4 May May - 6 Ma 4 7,000 


2 000 
000 
000 
000 
2.000 
000 
5,000 
000 
),000 


ho eee eens 
Sots 


Ooo 
5,000 
8,000 
000 
3,000 
Se 3,000 
July ec. 2 a hy O00 


Sep. 26] 993% Dec 000 


Stet Powel 


three eee 
AAAHS 


to 


4,446,000 June { June-Dec. 2 es “ acific Coast Co. 1st zg. is Feb. 5 July 2 > Deerd - 144,000 

2,246,000 | Apr. 1, 1017 Apr.-Oct. | .. o* onee Panama Ist sinking fund g. o | C Jan. . d . 14 2 Apt 57,000 
] Pennsylvania Company 

19,467,000 | July 92 Jan.-July ia aM Pennsylvania Company gtd. Ist g 4S : Nov. 8 Tw J 7 7%, Dec. 30 105,000 
| Jan.-July se oe ~é THO TOMBE 2c cccccccccveerccses 





























































































Amount 
Out- 














32, 



















St 






















































standing 
De. 31, 1903 
9,794,000 
$2,000 
506,000 | 
23,000,000 
10,000,000 | 
8,786,000 
10,421,000 | 
1,918,000 
75,000 
998,000 





4,455,000 
1,495,000 
1,499,000 





66,026,000 


25,000,000 | 
1 850,000 


3, 681. 000 
5,803,000 


5,504,000 
10, 185,0°") 
4,700,0 0 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,675,000 
775,000 
10,000,000 
2 847.000 
000 
t W000 
2,500,000 
500,000 
15,000,000 
28,818,500 
1,920,000 





18,069, DOO 
4,756,000 
1,000,000 
13,415,000 


514,000 | 
199,000 | 
5,438,000 
2,616,000 
37,000 | 
34,000 
18,831,000 
18,000,000 | 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
29,192,500 





21, 470,000 
4,180,000 | 





1,620,000 
37,191,000 





3,106,000 | 
12,770,000 
4,500,000 | 
5,660,000 | 
2,000,000 
5,597,000 





5, 250.000 | 
1,900,000 





2) 310; O00 | 
2,392,000 
2'466.000 | 
1,025,000 
2,531,000 


7,000,000 
5,000,000 | 
3,500,000 


22,120,000 
963,000 | 
3,348,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 | 
2,000,000 
2,469,000 | 
4,800,000 | 
9,000,000 | 
6,500,000 | 
8,280,000 


1,852,000 
100,000,000 | 





21, 482.000 | 
13,651,000 
12,328,000 
41,000,000 
4,093,000 
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THE PROSPERITY OF CANADA 


Though the Dominion Has Enjoyed Seven Fat 
Years, It Does Not Expect Lean Ones to Follow. 


Special Correspondence THE NEw YORK TIMES. 
OTTAWA, Dec. 30.—It is cifficult to write 
anything of interest in detail about the 
business of the Dominion, because almost 
whatever branch, class, or feature were to 
be taken up, there would be one story to 
tell, namely, that business has been first 
class, is first class, and promises to con- 
tinue to be first class. There is no sign 
here, except among stock speculators, of 
any stringency. Local or temporary excep- 
tions there are, as, for instance, the cotton 
manufactures, which are bothered by the 
high price of raw cotton, or, again, the 
wild plunges of Mr. Clergue at the Soo or 
the inflated stock schemes of the Dominion 
Steel Company of Cape Breton. But, by- 
and-large, the Dominion is a mass of pros- 
perity and good promise. Without, there- 
fore, attempting to analyze the conditions 
of business in detail, I will endeavor to 
present a summary of the trade and tariff 
of Canada as regards her international re- 
lations, particularly with the United States. 
Canada has had seven fat years, and the 
latest has been the fattest. The harvest of 
1908, all told, has been the richest the Do- 
minion has had. It followed a series of 
splendid harvests. Every other producing 
interest in the country has been similarly 
prospering—the lumber business, the mining 
enterprises, the fisheries—and so inevitably 
the middlemen have been prospering also. 
The manufacturing, the commercial, and 
the transportation interests all tell the 
same story of wellbeing and progress. 

By cause or coincidence these seven fat 
years have been the seven years of the 
Liberal Party's rule under Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, during which the business prog- 
ress of Canada has been extraordinary. 
Not to ask confidence in mere adjectives, 
let me state that the foreign trade of 
Canada has shown a greater proportionate 
growth in the ‘past seven years than that 


of any other country in the world. It 
has doubled. Canada’s national revenue 
has shown a greater proportionate increase 
than that of any other country in the 
world. It has nearly doubled, and her 
national debt has decreased, although 
meanwhile a vast amount of money has 
been spent on what is called capital ac- 
count, not in ordinary Government expen- 
diture, but in constructing canals, build- 
ing or buying railways, making harbors, 
and contributing to British wars, 

Canada has had a series of great har- 
vests, coming when railway development 
had reached a point enabling good mar- 
keting of the crops. I think it would be 
within the truth to say that the harvests 
of the Dominion during the past seven 
years have been worth a total of a thou- 


| sand million dollars more to the farmers 


than those of the preceding seven years. 
Canada, simply, has commenced to ar- 
rive. Her tremendous possibilities of ag- 
ricultural, forest, and mining wealth are 
beginning to be exploited. The agricultu- 
ral product of the Province of Manitoba 
alone, for instance, has been probably as 
great for the past three years combined 
as for the previous ten years combined. 
Trade has just about doubled in the past 
seven years as compared with an increase 
of less than 20 per cent. in the previous 
seven. By the year 1903 here is meant the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last, and I may 
say that trade since that, namely, for the 
first five months of the new fiscal year, has 
shown a great advance on the correspond- 
ing months of 1902. While, however, for- 
eign trade figures might be very progres- 
sive, yet internal or domestic business 
might not be flourishing quite in proportion, 
To illustrate what is actually going on in- 
side the circle of custom houses it may be 
said that in almost any commercial or po- 
litical connection, figures could be quoted 
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to show that a tremendous vitality is 
making itself evident in the Dominion. The 
people feel it. They are full of hope and 
pride. Optimism is supreme. Up to within 
a few years ago, the reverse almost was 
the case, Canada seemed stagnant, and all 
sorts of panaceas were propounded. An- 
nexation to the United States was one, and 
not a thinly-supported one. Trade reciproc- 
ity or commercial union with the republic 
were others, and were clamored for by 
nearly half the people. No longer is that 
the case. There is no longer an idea that 
Canada should of need look anywhere for 
favor, neither to the United States nor to 
any other country, not even to Britain, not 
of necessity. The spirit is universal that 
the Dominion is sufficent unto itself if so 
it wills. And outside the British Empire it 
will make no trade bargain, except a good 
stiff one. 

Within the empire the case may be differ- 
ent. British sentiment in Canada is pow- 
erful. Despite the momentary jar Lord 
Alverstone gave in the Alaska award, Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada is almost unanimous 
for imperial connection and for inter-British 
preferential trade. Mr. Chamberlain is the 
hero of the hour to the man in the 
street.” French-speaking Canada is indif- 
ferent. It does not like Imperialism. 

So far as a surface observer can judge 
practically no desire for reciprocity with 
the United States now exists, A majority 
of Canadians would probably Say they are 
not desirous to see’ reciprocity with the 
United States discussed at ail. Canaaas 
eyes in the main are turned to_Chamber- 
jain. . ROSS. 


SWEDEN HAD GOOD CROPS."1 


Iron Ore Exporting Companies to Con- 
solidate—Briquette Industry. 


STOCKHOLM, Dec. 20.—The Swedish 
crops for this year are a full average yield. 
Wheat has given unusually good results. 
Negotiations have been in progress for 
some time between the iron ore exporting 
companies of Sweden with a view to con- 
solidation. The deposits of iron ore in Lap- 
land are remarkable not only for their 
vastness but for their richness. 

Very few ships were built in Sweden dur- 
ing the past year, but many were pur- 
chased abroad. 

Any foreigner who comes to Sweden 
and wishes to offer goods for sale or in- 


tends to transact business here in any way 
must first take out a license to trade, 
There have been no changes recently in 
the tariff rates, customs rules, or meas- 
ures affecting commerce 
It is reported that the manufacturers of 
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173,000 
753,000 
54,000 
9,000 
37,849,000 
100,000 
198,000 
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249,000 
1,000 
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| 129,000 
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35,000 

164, 000 
10,000 

111, art oe 


Sask 


14,000 
{ 438,000 
2 || 14,033,000 
10,000 

| 30,000 
| 39,000 
73,000 

| 1,000 
100,000 
757,000 


7,000 
7,000 
3,000 
50,000 
1,041,000 
1,000 
10,000 
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149,000 
175,000 
79,000 
129,500 
638,000 
110,500 
96,000 
218,000 
74,000 
13,000 
63,000 
5,000 


4 | 106% ? 
9 106% 
107% 
108 
22 | 107 
4 | 109% 
4 | 110% 
7. 30 | 133% 
7.18 | 134% 
.10| 101% 
. 611014 N 
. 16 | 121 


5,000 
18,000 
131,000 
800 
2,000 








287,500 


electric incandescent lamps are to form a 
trust, with the head office in Berlin. 

A bank in Gothenburg is now advertising 
for subscribers to shares in a new com- 
pany which is to be incorporated for the 
establishment of a large peat factory at 
Marharyd, which factory is to utilize the 
inventions of the German engineer M. Zieg- 
ler for the manufacture of peat coal or 
briquettes and by-products of peat. 


AUSTRIA’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


It Is Hampered by the Unsettled Politt- 
cal and Commercial Conditions. 


VIENNA, Dec. 20.—The unsettled condi- 
tion of political and commercial relations 
between Austria and Hungary still con- 
tinues to affect the business and trade 
interests of the Austrian Empire, reports 
William A. Rublee, the American Consul 
General at Vienna. 

The uncertainty and indefiniteness of 
these relations have created a depression in 
business circles which is likely to continue 
until there has been a readjustment that 
will give assurance of permanence. Never- 
theless, the statistics of 1902 and of the 
first six months of 1903 show some expan- 
sion of trade. 

There is a loss in the trade balance of 
1902, the imports having increased more 
largely than the exports, but the increase in 
imports was principally in the item of raw 
material, so that the showing is not re- 

yded as a bad one for Austrian indus- 
tries. The imports for the first six months 
of.1903 amounted in value to $193,865,776, 
and the exports for the same period aggre- 
gated in value $203,151,824. 

The principal increases in the imports 
were in the items of cotton, wool, and neat 
cattle, while the principal losses of exports 
were in sugar, wool, and coal. 

The United States ranks third among the 
countries of which Austria-Hungary im- 
ports, while it is only tenth among the coun- 
tries to which Austria-Hungary exports. 
Austria-Hungary imported of the United 
States in 1902 about $27,000,000 worth of 
goods, and sent to the United States only 
about $8,000,000 worth. The balance of 
trade in favor ot the United States 
therefore, $19,000 

Statistics for the first six months of 1903 
show an increase of about $27,000,000 in the 
empire’s total trade. The items among the 
imports showing the largest increases were 
leather, food —— clocks, fancy goods, 
silk goods, chemical products and manu- 
factures of paper. 

The new Marit, which is likely to be 
adopted within a short time after the Hun- 
garian een is solved, proposes in- 
creased duties. If this tariff is to be used 
as the basis for the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties modifications are, of 
course, expected. 
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~ Sales of Stock on the 








The following table is a complete summary of the year’s transactions on the New York Stock Exchange, showing the opening, highest, lowest, and final prices, 
the bid and asked quotations, and voiume of shares of every stock traded in during 1903. The net change for the year, amount of capital stock outstand- 


ing, latest dividends paid, and the range of prices in 1902 are also given. 


SALES FOR THE YEAR 1903—160,748,368. 





Range for | ¢ ast Divider | | N 
1002. Stock |_L#st Dividend. | 7 || lChang STOCKS 
ala —___|| Out- Per : " } . : , _ 
High. Low. standing. | Date. Cent \| Bid. ‘Ask’a | fear. ; | First. |High. Date 
2 | 19 $12,000,000 | Dec. 1, , 1 2 2: 228 ~.. jAdams Express Co.. 3 220) “og Feb. 
Jan. 2, . 414 | Sz as as |Albany & Susquehanna..... | : Mar. 
pesecwes to! Pao io 4 | : Allis-Chalmers C ee | Feb. 
Nov. 2, '03. 1% | 5 60 - j}Allis-Chalmers Co. raiwta ches Feb. 
ly 7 52 2 Amalgamated Copper C eens Mar. 
% |American Agricultural Wi opens ‘ | 25% Feb. 
Arrerican Agricultural Chemical Co. eee] 834 Jan 
American Beet Sugar a 27% 3144 Apr. 
American Beet Sugar Co eeeeee see] : t3ty Feb. 
American Bicycle Co.. ee Jan. 
tkee we T a0 Tr ove 6|/American Bicycle Co ‘ Jan. 
30,000,000 | N 2, 'OS. : 205 o%|American Car & Foundry C seees ee 3t % Jan. 
30,000,000 | Nov, 2, "038. ™% | © IS1G iy — 21% |American Car & Foundry Co. feseonse ‘ Hit 1% Jan 
1,500,000 | Sep. 1, "08. 5 |S: t 21% American Coal Co........... -| 25 /] ¢ 2 June 
SOUL 20,237,100 cc. 1, "GS. 2 Sz | 28% 3 - 6/American Cotton Oil Co... ‘ Ly 46% Feb 
86 10,198,600 ac, 1, "OS : & { 5 American Cotton Oil Co . 
ply, 3,545,000 | Nov. 15, 'O | Sz ; | g — ii }American District Telegraph 
210 || 18,000,000 | Jan, 2, * 95 2 American Express Co 
27 =|} :13,083,000 | Jan. 2, "03 “ é My - American Grass Twine 
8% |) 11,274,100 os . Bb wet SS »/American Hide & Leather Co 
34 12,548,¢ ; ee os 3 — 25 American Hide & Leather Co 
914 || 22,92 ve 5, "02. 1 -_ %, | — 2%/American Ice Co 
32 | 7 id P 5, °@2. ‘ os 33 33% Anierican Ice Co 
14 és oe { j} American Linseed Co.. 
39% |) 16,750,000 | Se 5, oo. 2 ae Ss $i4|.Ainerican Linseed Co 
4 25,000,000 wes . . . ) »|American Locomotive 
I 24,100,000 le 21, "3 % | iMG +|American Locomotive Co 
5 || 14,500,000 . “* ‘ 3 d — : American Malting Co.. 
21. 14,400,000 | Oc , *o ‘ os Oe i American Malting Co 
36% || 50,000,000 ssa es 5 ¢ + & \merican Smelting & Refining Co 
87 50,000,000 : i, 3 3, ( OOM, oy 3 \merican Smelting & Refining Co. 


40%, 11,001,700 | Ji 2, 244; Q 2614 4); American Snuff Co sees 
SS 12,000,000 an. 2, : 3 ‘ - American Snuff Co. pf.. 

15,000,000 sasscess we |} \merican Steel & Foundries Co sare 
15,500,000 . , Oo y $ 24% | (\merican Steel & Foundries Co, pf........-. 
45,000,000 | Jz 4 % ( 277 : - %|American Sugar Refining Co........-.+++. 
45,000,000 | Jan, 2, 7 2 6 + 2%/\American Sugar Refining Co. 

14,000,000 Cc, ‘OS ‘ : |} \merican Telegraph & Cable Co 
127,061,900 . I, "S | © 26 271% 36 \r.erican Telephone & Telegraph Co 

ranhie wainre RA a I des oan weal oan American Telephone & Tel. Co. rights.... 
14,000,000 | Nov. 2, ms 3 5 \n.erican Tobacco Co 

20,501,000 Wee . afew - 3 American Woolen Co 

20,000,000, t. 13; Os q ‘ | - 1 ‘\merican Woolen Co err 

30,000,000 | Noy "08. 3 Sz 9% { Anaconda Copper Mining Co........ 

30,000) ne ‘ bac Ee ac é ‘ } Sun Arbor 

4,000,000 FS dias i. fs f 56 }\nr Arbor pf are See G ‘. 

5,000,000 ' : | { \s8 iated Merchants Co. 
102,000,000 _ ee: 8. | % | \tchison, Topeka & Santa 
114,199,500 | J ' : 8S: OLS Vv, | \ichison, Topeka & Santa 

35,650,000 y ; GS. 24/18, se — 12¥,/Atlantic Coast Line.... 


j}alltimore & Ohio 

i & Ohia pf 
Rapid Transit 
Union Gas Co 
|}Grunswick Dock & City Improvement Co..| 

. ‘ SJ } | iGuffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
000,000 | Aus 5,’°3. 3 3 : — juffalo. Rochester & Pittsburg pf....... 
2,000,000 ie" ( 4¢ 31 sutterick Co 


15,000,000 Aug. 1, ‘0% if 5814 o4\"anada Southern 
84,500,000 a. 3 3 3 x7 O% 3 ‘anadian Pacific 


‘entral & South American 
7 27, ids % : - i ‘hespeake & Ohio.. 
4 || 19,542 ice ager az i B44 %|“nieago & Alton 
|| 19,544,000 an. Zz, ° 2 8S: | t og + 3% |-hicago & Alton pf......... 
17111142800 | Jan. 7 %, y Ja% | ‘hicago Burlington & Quincy 


Ease 


SEL ND te tte te 
wat 


‘hicago & Eastern Illinois 
hicage & Eastern Illinois pf 
“‘hicage Great Western 
‘hicago Great Western pf. 
‘hicago Great Western pf. 
‘thicago Great Western deb 
‘hicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
hicago, Milwaukee & St. 
‘hicago, Milwaukee & St 
hicago & Northwestern 
| ‘hicago & Northwestern 
. es os nine iw ‘hicago & Northwestern rights 
4,817,100 26, °OS. 2 - se — 2 hicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 
21,403,200 20, °03. ¢ 8. 5 x - hicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha........ 
IM4% 46,8 f 20, "08, 34% 18s | ‘hicago, St. Paul., Minn. & Omaha pf 
15 || 13,000,000 os Sy: Se Ce c - ‘hicago Terminal Tr 
29 17,000,000 eosceoce * a” + t “hicage 
1054 || 20,000,000 ‘ ie ase es = - *hicago Union 
44% || 12,000,000 t. 25, "Of ee Lona. — é *hicago Union Traction pf 
03 = || 28,000,000 | Sep. _ a «4 f oy Si y ‘eveland, Cin., Chi. & St 
118 10,000,000 | - 20, 'GS. i f 3 Neveland, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis pf.. 
35 || $8,000,000 se »o ht = 20%, |Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling 
+5,000,000 | Oct. 2, "f Y ke ‘ ‘ 4 ‘evelond, Lorain & Wheeling pf.. — 
} x ‘eveland & Pittsburg 8 86 191 May 
‘olorado Fuel & Iron Pf K si 2, Jan. 
| ten | ‘olorado Fuel & Iron p ee . : Jan. 
OED! cevssase c2 ‘Pas | 5 3 || 2% jColorado Southern ie ee : 31% Jan, 
8,500,000 | Oct. = 3 SA i] 54%] 55% %|Colorado Southern ist pf iia iF 2 Jan. 
| 8,500,000 ; é aa a : | ’ ‘o'orado Southern 2d a 445 3 6 «ClJan. 
1 6,924,400 /N . 3 oi 3 bt *% }.‘olumibus & Hocking Coal & Iron.... x P Feb. 
|| 15,000,000 | Jan, ‘ : x ; - 3% |}Coramercial Cable Co am ‘ } Jan. 
230% | 205 | 80,000,000 2c, = ¢ | 1944 231 onsvlidated Gas C me ‘ 222 Jan. 
ees ine jaxdonis te. Ree ska ‘cin ‘onsolidated Gas Co. rights.......... col ee ‘ ‘ Aug. 
85 $ . Sah ae . > oe » S ionic onsolidation Coal Co.... July 
: | i ,|Continental Tobacco Co. Jan. 
215,500 | Nov. "08 ; ; 2} — li ‘orn bvoducts Co | > Mar, 
380,700 . 10, a | 674 i § ‘orn Products Co. | 82 85% Jan. 
| 25,000,000 | Sep. 29, "8, ‘ oe cee eee eee ‘rucible Steel Co. ! Sep. 
6 || 34,407,000 | ~ 2 % || 166% | Delaware & Hudson ae id | 18314 Feb. 
26,200,000 st. 3 % 1} 268 = |.% t i4|/Deiaware, Lackawanna & We 26214 | 27614 Jan. 
can ee 214 21% || { lwnver & Rio Grande 40% | 43 Feb. 
69 19% |Denver & Rio Grande pf 7 | Oe co 
oe eee De  & Southwestern | May 
Denver & a 10 | 10° May 
| 


SI DUDS att 








2,000,000 | Feb, 2. ee ° reas Denver & Southwestern 
4,283, 100 | és oo ff 23 |Des Moines & Fort Dodge 
763,500 MiLug. "Ox f d 37. |Des Moines & Fort Dodge pf 
| 4,825,500 o 3. 2%/8 HI - HM Detroit. City Gas. ....ccccececeeseeceeeveces | 
| 10,487,000 | sh =o an Ly, ‘ 8% |Lctroit Southern 
| 3,500,000 ab cou ane ee os 245 § 14 |Getroit Southern pf 
500,000 Sa | - 20 | Detroit United Railway 
1010,000 sc. 12, ‘08. : 2 || — 5%|Uiamond Match Co 140) Jan. 1 . ‘ 
: | 9 |Disdllers’ Securities Corporation | | 34% Jan. : : y 24) : 3: 060 
4% |Distilling of America pf 2) 42%, June ; 
8% |Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 1 a, 1914 Feb, 
12 jLuluth, South Shore & Atlantic pf | 20% Feb. 


44 47% Jan. 
37 Jan. 
75% Dec. 
20% Jan. 
39% Jan. 6 3 
90 Jan. 6. >t. “ 8 52,082 





Electric Storage Battery | } 6. Jan. 
ea -eve{] 20%) 29% )/ { rie.... | 3 42% Jan. 
| 47,892, . 31, "08, A} 6 % || - 4 |Erie Ist pf.........- am . | | 6 74 Feb. 
 . ws6cepan eee. | be 1 i> 4\@rie 2d pf 61% Feb. 

4,000,000 , . Evansvilie & Terre Haute 72% Jan. 
1,254,000 fivansville & Terre Haute pf..... 91 Jan. 


2,555,000 Fort Worth & Denver City en ‘ | 2, 74%, Feb. 


|| 7,410,300 
| 10,000,000 
43,943,900 | 
/124,071,700 
2,500,000 


+2,600,200 
{eae 

1,000,000 
15,000,000 
21,840,000 


+95,040,000 
10,000,000 
17,442,900 
22,538,700 


BS He 


General Chemical Co | 72 Feb: 

Genera! Chemical Co. pf. ee i} 101 101 Jan, 

General Electric Co.... 100 || 185 204 Feb. 

3reat Northern pf.... 100 || 202% | 209 Jan. . 

Green Bay & Western.... vee 100 || *76 | *76 Oct. ‘| *76 
| ; 


U. B. Claflin Co. ist pf..... ose ce -| 100 |] 996 *96 «Apr. .| *85 A , 
H, B, Claflin Co, 2d pf.. Jvecceessesdest Onn GE *98 Apr. .f °o a 18. 
Hocking Valley.... 100 || 96% | 10614 Feb. .| OS 25. 
“ |Hocking Valley pf é 100 || 96 994% Mar. 2. 7 se. 39 
Homestake Mining Co eesee . 100 O+ G4 Feb. 9. 51 . 5 


Illinois ° . 100 || 147 151 Jan. 10.) 125%July 15. 
filinois Central leased line.. J 100 ||*100% |*100% Sep. 28.)*100% FP. 
International Paper Co -| 1001) 17 19% Jan. 5. 9 July : 
international Paper Co. pf. 100 71 744% Feb. 6. 57% Nov. 25. 
International Power Co. -| 100 64 73 Jan. 19.) 23 Nov. 19. 
International Silver Co 100 || *10 *10 Jan. 7. | *10 Jan. 7. 
12,262,500 International Steam Pump Co...... «| 100 46 1) pay 5. 28 Dec. 23. 
8,850,000 J . 7 International Steam Pump Co. pf.. 100|} 88% | 89%Jan. 12.) 70 Oct. 12. 
35% 8,522,900 ; ; is Iowa Central “ 100 || 41 48 Jan. 12.) 16 July 27. 
65 5,673,100 , i ‘ 34 |lowa Central pf.. ceo >cweecs cseckavecel SOR. TS 77% Jan. 12.) 30%Oct. 12. 


33% || 19,000,000 scoves . 7% |Kanawha & Michigan,.............. 100 46% | 47%Jan. 6. 25% Oct. 9. 
vis) 13,510,000 . > Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis pf....+. 100.|| 80 Feb. 26.| 624Oct. 2. 


eee 


NOTES.—The prices in this table are ‘per cent.,” not dollars. The highest and lowest prices, unless otherwise designated, are based on sales of not less .than 100 shares, 
the regular amount for an official Stock Exchange quotation. In a few of the very inactive properties sales of less than 100 shares are considered and marked thus: *. The 
net change for the year is the difference between the opening and closing prices of the year, a plus s representing an advance and a minus_ si, a decline. Where no 
amount opgense in the “ Capital Outstanding" column, with the exception df Metropolitan, coouenee, he security is no lo dealt in on the. Stock Exchan tPart of the 
issue wit wn from circulation. tincluding an extra dividend of 2 per cent. §Including an extra dividend of 1 per cent, |jIncluding an extra dividend of per cent. aln- 
cluding an extra dividend of 24% per cent. bincluding an extra dividend of 5 per cent. cAnnual rate, 14 per cent, - 
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- the Year 1903.—Continued. 

( 2 , Sales 

Last Dividend, g ci ey Range for 1903. Last| For 

“Block Per eee 19u2. Year 

High. | Low. || standing. | Date. Cent. 2 : a : . $ igh. ee Low. ; amt. 1008 

Brounen | 2. ret | Boul 86 lik Be pe] too] ri) nit yam. 23) 20" a. asst ait 100.510 

2'600,400 | 21222! ae —i Moines... : Mar. 10. . Z 
' Ey c iene 

Mar. 


100 Feb. 
110 Mar. 4. 
Jan. 
& Western pf..... 1118 Feb. 
’ ke Fore, co Rit> nannieen sects esas 334 s3% dan. 
25 |Long Islan SS aie -| 50 Jan. 
Louisville ": Nashville. .. 130% Jan. 


Manhattan Beach... : 100 13 May 
a 155 — 


110 “Feb. 
188 May 
1a Jan. 


Metropolitan Street Railway . . Ly 

Metropolitan West Side EL, _ 38 Jan. 

Metropolitan West Side EL, Jan. 

Mexicar. Central i 25 Mar. 

Michigan Central 3 Jan. 5. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis............. ee Jan. b 41 Oct. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis pf u Feb. .| 88 Nov. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. . % —_ .| 42 Aug. 
4 |Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie pf.| 1 Az é -| 109% June 

Missouri, Kansag & Texas , y 

Misvouri, Kansa8B & Texas pf...... eee 

Misvourl Pacific. ......ccccsees weberapoosiaa 115% Feb. 

RONEN GS TAN cacdcanncnscceesog erences 193 Jan. 


Naxhville, Chattanooga & St. Lou ° 133% Dec. 
National Biscuit Co., .* 47% Feb. 
National Biscuit Co. pf . 10674 Ma 
National Enameling & Stamping Co 00 36 Mar. 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. pf.... 90 
National Lead Co 
National Lead Co. p 
National Railroad of Mexico pf........... 
‘)National Railroad of Mexico 2d pf....+++.. 

New Central Coal eevee le 5. 
New York Air Brake.,.......... . 00 é . | 105 ; 

oy, |New be .| 11234 July 

+14'000,000 i, > a York, C hicago & St. Louis 00 44 Jan. . 19% Sep. 

$5,000,000 | Mar ? |New York, Chicago & St. Louis 1st pt Jan, .| 100 Oct. 

1s Gon DUD Mar 2° 7 ‘ New York. Chicago & St. Louis 2d pf f Jan, .| 50 Sep. 

e000 000 ax. . *|New York Dock Co 100 Feb. .| 16 Oct. 

10'000,000 Oct’ ne Te ‘ji, |New York Dock: Co. Feb. .| 40 Nov. 

8638650 . * On ae {te New York & Harlem : 50 | Jan. 8. |*395 Dec. 

10,000,000 _ Se » & : ‘ New York, Lackawanna & Western \} 13: 33 Aug .| 131 Oct. 4 31 

1 448,200 2 Se i sas | oagy, |New York, New Haven & Hartford 4 225% co 5 18714 May -| 19544 |} 22 

70,448,2 . » S |New York, New Haven & Hartford rights.| ... ly 1% May 15. ™%May 2: 1 ji 
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13, ‘000, 800 
77,450,300 


000, 


| 710,000,000 
| 29,236,000 
24,804,500 
15,591,800 
8,546,600 
14,905,400 | Mar. 
14,904,000 | Dec. 
30,063,600 
21,708,400 . 
1,000,000 | Sep. 
8,012,500 | Oct. 
132/250,000 Oct. 


CEPI tse 





ee ete : = 2 25% , ov |New York, Ontario & Western 32 35% Feb. 5. 19 Sep. = 
lan 000,000 : ‘on. “iu |SA Tig] 58 3 *|Norfolk & Western 100 || 73% | 764 Feb. 10.) 53% Nov. 12.) 574 "w8S_197 
ee Con oon : | “= 2” ap Norfolk & Western pf at Feb. 7 & Aug. .| 88 LOyati4 
| 17,000,000 | Dec. 1, °03. - 34%, [North American... ; 12414 Jan. 7, | 68 Sep. 28.| 84% 155,972 
| S6Uey > ; : {North American rights cast \% 14 Mar. 27. ¥y%Mar. 27. Mil -.. 4,050 
| 11.462 300 "4 me * |Northern Central 190 Aug. 28.) 190 Aug. 28. 2 150 


15,000,000 1, |Onterio Mining Co eves 3 6% Feb. s 4 July L My 1,723 
PUORIES CPOE. 6. scsscvccccsscecs S00 oedeeved i .| 39% Sep. i 23,190 


etre ae cam . } Pacific Coast Ist pf | Feb. 13.) 80 July 30. £ 536 
3'914,400 % eo” 3% Pacific Coast 2d pf || 74 5 Feb. 7. 50Yy Aug. 64 5 
- |} 20°000,000 hg 99 Se ag . 3% |Pacific Mail 2% Jan. 7. 17 Aug. 
7 * |\296' 608,500 of % 2 |g) , 4 Pennsylvania Railroad ; : Jan. | 110% Nov. 
1296, , » wy, . é Pennsylvania Railroad full paid receipts . 257% July . | 118% July 
¥ ei ee Pennsylvania Railroad rights..... ant g 3% Mar. ¢ June 
People’s Gas, Chicago Feb, i 87% Sep. 
Peoria & Eastern ait ad 39 Jan. 7. ¥ July 
Pere Marquette... . 21% May 7. 
Pere Marquette pf . | 5 *76 Sep. 
Philadelphia Co ° | 91% May 
Pittsburg, Cin., Chi. & . Louis. Pe W § 94 Jan. 
Pittsburg, Cin., Chi. & St Louls pf. ° 115 Jan. ° : 
: oe Fort Wayne & C _— . 189 May 1. | 183% Dec. 
;|\Pressed Steel Car Co. ° 65% Jan. .| 22% Nov. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. P 95 Feb. 5 
Pullman Co 235% Jan. 


2 Jan. \. 1% June 26. eS 
9 ‘Feb. | 5 Nov. 13) 56 10 1,350 


37 Feb. 9. 16 Sep. . 325,291 
90 Feb. 24.) 67 Nov. 25. 314 381,708 


|New York & New Jersey Telephone Co.... | 165% May 7. 147ig Nov. 27. ‘ele 
2! 

















9, Tia: 200 | 
12/500,000 
12,500,000 
74,000,000 
5,708,700 ee ee é as -|Quickallver Mining Co..... 
4,291,300 ay 4 ae a § Quicksilver Mining Co. pf 


13,500,000 - - Railway Steel Spring Co..... ee eeeeeres 
13,500,000 2c, 21, 08. 0 Railway Steel Spring Co. pf 

8,000,000 | Jan. 04. § — 2” |Railroad Securities, Ill. Cent. stock cifs.. % Feb. 20.) 8§ - 30. 0} 92 680 
69,900,000 eat ni 5M 20M, ‘ 68% Jan. 2. 3 . L 454 3 9,788,345 
28,000,000 . 10, 03. ; |Reading 1st pf || 88 89% Feb. 5. » 28. lo 33,342 
42,000,000 . 10, ee 0%, RB Receding 2d pf......s.ecscccscsecceees eeeees 50 79 81 Jan. 6. . . t 79,421 
10,000,000 | Jan., ‘Ot. 3 200 2 Rensselaer & Saratoga........ ee eeeceeences 100 |} 208 208 <Apr. 27. 5.| 204 es 269 
27:191.000 Pn ate 5, : Republic Iran & Steel Co eee ececes ces 100 | 20% 22% Feb. h 55g Nov. - % 325,501 
106, 900 | Oct. 03, 1! fe 2° 35 |Republic Iron & Steel Co. pf 100 | i 77} 80% Feb. . Y . ° y 381,908 





BER one Seg 


& 
= 
& 


B 








8 se 5 2 =« |Rock Island 100 | H 635% Jan. 2. , 914 | 7,680,593 
51. i= 200 | Nov. , 03, 9 Rock Island pf 100 86 Jan. 9. “Sep. 28.) 6 84 $81,241 
10,000,000 | { Nov. 16, ‘03. ‘ 30° as 9 |Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg..........| 100 39 139 Jan. 3. 320 32 
16,941,700 | July 15, ’O1. — , , 4 |Rubber Gocds Manufacturing Co 100 22144; 30 Feb. 
8,051,400 | Dee. 15, . 4 4 : of Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. pf......} 100 72% 84% Feb. 
9,057,600 | Jan. 15, *03. a a : 2 MURIAME PEs ccvcvcccccscasecccvesesee eeceese 66 72 Jan. 





24y, 4,600,000 os ‘e \Y, St. Joseph & Grand Island. eee 5% 15% Jan. 
Siu 5 500.000 4 ” Joseph & Grand Island 1st pf. 54 58 Jan. 
42 ‘ i} 3'500,000 | a ae . Joseph & Grand Island 2d pf 24%| 24% Jan. 
S54, ee a a : a 3 . Louis r. San Francisco ane | 73 90% Feb. 
Spey Ss e . om ,ist. LL. & 8 , £ 3. “. Ce. EOCES. 0+ ecdss ks \, ion gene 
“0 ‘27 «|| 6,000,000! Jan. 2, '¢ ” Louis & San Francisco ist PE. cccccee . 
30% 351% || 16,000,000 | =. * ‘ — ays, |St. Louis & San Francisco 2d pf |] 7 78 Feb. 
: “| 7,040,300 | Jan. 2, 'O4. ! 3 5 99° |St. L. & S. P.. C. & E. I. stock ctfs...... July 
a rape 4.157.700 | Jan. 2, "O4. f 2 | yy, (St. L. & 8. F., & E. I, stock ctfs. pf.... é : July 
16,500,000 s oo y j 34 |St. Louis goutaweslers, : g Jan. 7. ; 
20,000,000 3 ree . sas 35% a4 (Ii St. Louis Southwestern p ee ly, 36 an. . 24 Aug. .) 34 Ss 221,515 
f gi, |Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co ee |} 59% ; | 224% Oct. 15.) 33 | 5 118,440 
S!oss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. pf as 90%) § , .| 67 Nov. 24. ‘ , 34: 

? Bouthern: Pacific. .......s0cccccsccecece oa ee I] 655% | - 68% . 19.| 385% Sep. 
2 |Southern Railway extended...... ecave nant || 348 364 . | 161% Oct. 
, \Southern Railway pf. extended > ab. 9. 6914 Oct. 
C82.6 ot. | 2 So. Ry., Mob. & Ohio stock ctfs..........: 94 6 Mar. 3. S- June 
|| 12'000,000 ss a 4 n , |Standard Rope & Twine Co | o4 5 he ‘ % Sep. 
3,000,000 2c. 03. ¥ 40 Syracuse Lighting Co.......... peccnwsseses . 23'| 40 Apr. 











Tennessee Coal & Iron Co..... D | . 21.) 25% Nov. .| 38% 1,041,781 
AjTexas Pacific..........++sssseesceeeees ‘anoed ‘ eb. | 20% Aug. | 25% | 860,907 
,|Texas Pacific Land Trust..... occescccencs 40% Jan. 7. “Aug. .| 294 3944 15,950 
,|\Third Avenue od 284 128% Jan. 190 Oct. | 12 28 
“18 May 

174% Oct. 
15 Sep. 
24 Sep. 
79 «Oct. 
155 June 











4,076,900 5 a . My ... |Toledo, Peoria & Western........ ( “18 May 
12,000,000 5 hte ne ‘ 244 (Toledo Railways & Light oi 4| 37% Jan. 
1} dasetsra’ “on ob 26° § Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. fa 28 31% Jan. 
| 10,000,000 ee se 39% Toledo, St. Louis & Western pf ;| 48 Jan. 
| 16,511,000 y, 14, "03, 1% 28 vey, (Twin City Rapid Transit ou 122% Jan. 
3,000,000 | Jan. 2, "O04. 1% canal 1 3 |Twin City Rapid Transit pf. es 159 Jan. 


Be! 


Neo 
“pS 


he 


4% July 


° 


16,000,000 a . . }  |Union Bag & Paper Co.. wa | 15 Jan. 
72 if 11,000,000 s '03. 1% Jan ahi */Union Bag & Paper Co. p outa 77 7 Jan. 57% Dec. 
9314 |/108,772,900 a 3 ~p, {Union Pacific - 1 104% Jan. 65, Aug. 
86% || 96 x ae os ~ F ,|Union Pacific pf 9514 Feb. | 88% Aus- 
2,575,500 | Oct, 15, "03. #2 ao 2144 |United Fruit Co | 110% Feb. 5 * 0 
054) || 21,240,400 | Oct. 10, °03. 2 ose nae “|United New Jersey Railroad & Canai *275 
20 |}: 10,900,000 au <i. 2 United Railways Investment C awkas ae 
GO || 15,000,000} Jan. 2, ‘04. “, : inited Railways Investment Co. 64% 
10% || 12,106,200}... eee ee ‘ <2 |U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co........ 
42 || 12,106,300 | Dec. 1, °08. ih sie 64%, |U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.:pf.... 
97 10,000,000 | Nov. 16, ’08. 2 United States Express Co 
10% || 9, os 7 7 7% 5y, |United States Leather Co 
‘ if 3  |United States Leather Co. p 
98, in i ,|United States Realty & Construction Go... , - 2 
011,100 | July "08. a | oe 3 2 United States Realty & Construction Co. pe. | 4 a! 4 30% Nov. 
|| 5,918,800} July 1, '03. sd sha wt 3, |United States Reduction & Refining Co.. - 4 5 .| 10% Nov. 
| 3.945.800] Oct. 1, 03. ve cue cad United States Reduction & Refining Co. pt. . 
23,6 | Apr, 30, '00. ‘ i 24 54% |United States Rubber Co........ we cesses 
22, 52%,! | Jan. 31, ‘01, 6 Sm 1 | United States Rubber Co. pf...... eoccecccds 
| 25,000,000 | a i au goa { United States Shipbuilding Co..... ee ceccee 
20,000,000 | aah i oa as fe or United States Shipbuilding Co. pf.......... 
508,495,200 | Dec. 30, "03. % 21 25 United States Steel Corporation..... ecceces 
360,314, 100 | Nov. 16, ‘03. 1%] f | — def United States Steel Corporation pf......... 
a wa eve ows I i, |i!nited States Steel Corporation rights..... 
2,000,000 | Jan. 2, '04. 25 DA. i ce 4 | — United States Trust Co..... TosGews cesvedss 
1,108,000 | Oct. 1, ‘08. 3%/SA ]/ ... ma Utica & Black River 











em 











*175 =Oct. .j9175 Oct. 
27,984,400 | June 1, "0. .. Il 20% |] — $4144 |Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co........ 64 66% Feb. .| 17% Sep. 
| Oct. 15, 03. 2 i} 98 se 22 "|Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. pf......... 22 128% Feb. .| 8) Aug. 

os oe 23 : 4, |\Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co......+00-+.. 89% Feb. 25.) 17 Sep. 

2,000, y 20, "OS se El hae jon 8 Vulcan-Detinning Co.......cccssccccccscess 32 33% Jan. ; 5% Dec. 
1,500,000 | Nov. 20, "08, il ccs “oo Sy Vulcan-Detinning Co. pf. ..cceeccccccececes: 80 81 Jan. 70 Sep. 


| 28,000,000 | 7 ae aie an 20%, f | Wabash........ Ccvesees ceeccececcocsecees 30 32% Feb. -| 165% Oct. 
24'000,000 | 3 4, |Wabash pf . " . wi { 5% Feb. 24. 1357 ep. 
Wells-Fargo Express CO....sssceee 804, Sep. 


. } , “O38. i ¢ ; | 24,|Western Union Telegraph Co... ‘ ‘ . . % 
20,7 Oct , "3. 24] 7 72% | ’ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.. } an, 7. | 130 Oct. 
3,998,700 | Oct. 20, '03. 215] | 5 0% j— 2 Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. | f 2 2 - 7. | 160 FoR 9,090 
20,000,000 | ee 4 I ' Wheeling & Lake ‘ : 12 y 2. 82,508 
| Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist pf. 3 404% Nov. .| 48 56 56,269 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 2d pt, * 86 88% b 20 Sep. . 5 081563 
Wisconsin Central. j >? 14% Oct. 4. 241,925 
Wisconsin Central acan le 83° “Nov. ‘ 53 165,208 


SILVER, 


9,090 




















54%, Apr. . 52% 70,000 
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UTSIDE SECURITIES. 


Transactions in the Outside Market for the Year Ended December 31st, 1903. 








Last Divid lend | Range of Prices in 1903 
| 


Amount * > |Bid & Asked Sales for 


Outstanding} pate. q |Dec. 31, 1903. : Tirst Date. High Date. ( — Year 1903. 
? 


ie 


$3,600,000 30, 190% | 747 | “American Bank Note a ‘oor an, : 584g Apr. 
0, Ut ee ee os -. }|American Barrel and Package | | 50% Jan. wo = Mar. 
SORUASOSOR 20. ©8 3% j4 |American Can 4 Jan. : 11% Jan. 
41: 233,300 | Sep. 30, 1908 : a 3 34% | American Can | an. 2]. Jan. 
6,000,000 2c. 903 os American Chicle | an. ; Apr. 
3,000,000 | Jan. : t 78 American Chicle ; | ‘ an. 2% a Mar. 
4,000,000 en a Se .. | American Cotton ‘ “eb. Apr. 
4,500,000 a ee oe 1 |American De Forest Wireless an. 1% g Feb. 
1,250,000 | _ .. |American Diesel Engine } | ar. Mar. 
5,000, 000 . si ee i .. |American Elevated ! Jan. Jan. 
46 | American Light and Traction | 2% Jan. : 81% May 
American Light and Traction pf... | “eb. May 

j hae oe .. |American Light and Traction rights..........-. ee xX c May 

15 5,000, 000 <n he I | American Motive Power } | i, 24 | Sept. 

7,000,000 é 0% ; : | American Shipbuilding pf Jan. 
sie thats ae on ‘ .. | American Telephone and Telegraph wages. soe] Jun. 
“4,000,000 | "t. 15, 1903 25 g | American Typefounders tee Apr. 
11,500,000 6 2% j2%|American Writing Paper Ireb. 
9,500,000 ervcceee oe ee v9 | American Writing Paper pf Feb. 
60,600 | souien de aS 1% | Arizona Commercial Mar. 
4,500,000 Pe ie ae a 0% Automatic Heating pf Sept. 
5,000,000 ae se ee i3% Bamberger De Lamar Feb. 

250,000,000 Se, oe 1% 3-16 | Bay State Gas Jan. 

17,500,000 | 15, 1908 $3 | 116% 118% | Borden's Condensed Milk Feb. 
7,500,000 | Dec 14, 1908 t 106% Borden's Condensed Milk pf........e+e+eeeeee8] Jan. 
SO | ere eat 13 | British Columbia Copper Feb. : 

12,000,000 | C 5 903 2% 236 Brooklyn City Railroad Mar. : 
7,500,000 as be 5 Brooklyn Ferry *. | i, Feb. 

13,000,000 > UY cist see Brooklyn Union Elevated «+l ; Yov. 3 Nov. 
7,000,000 See int re . oY Buffalo Gas ot an. 9% Jan. 
1,710,000 a ° ¢ Buffalo Gas “ d . 15 - Jan. 
3,000,000 ? PS ‘ | Buffalo and Susquehanna R. R. 50 | ! A Aug. : 
1,000,000 = ° ¥% | California Copper 5 | 4 Jan. 4 4 Feb. 
2,500,000 i 4435 y |} Calumet and Hecla 2 oat ab. | Z Feb. 

720,000 ee : Camden Land 3} 5-16 Jan., 2 % Feb. 
5,492,000 Ae 4 Casein Company of Americ | ‘ an. 2 Jan. 
1,000,000 3 1908 2 a 77% | Casein Company of America pf. oe § an, { Jan. 
5,925,000 . Sl, 19083 {3% | 2 | Celluloid Company “| 2 eb. 25 2 Feb. 
7,725,600 | ioe A | 984 | Central and South American Telegraph........ | f > Dec. 
7,000,000 : we 4| Central Foundry | ‘ ; Mar. 
7 ( Central Foundry pf .. 4% Jan. ¢ 8% May 

| ee az a Central Foundry certificates ...... Ja : ar. if q Apr. 
1,800,000 | Lb ‘ ¢ | Central Park, North and East River é ac. D] Dec. 

3,750,000 | ia < cow he 2u, 3% | Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis pf | ¥ ar. ° 8% Apr. 

° niece ° ee . .. Chicago Union Traction ctfS.......6...eeeeeee: ss f 7 £ Jun. 

10,000,000 . c< f Composite Type v > a Jan. 

tl Compressed Air 3 an. 3% Apr. 

. ee Le .. | Consolidated Gas rights, when issued.........- is d 5 2% Aug. 
74,070,600 | ai a 5-16 % | Consolidated Lake Superior | ‘ > . Jul. 
28,452,400 . 5 ‘ 2% Consolidated Lake Superior pf | ' q ! 3 ¢ Aug. 
17,500,000 os -6e 3 q | Consolidated Refrigerating | | Jan. ; ¥ Jan. 
1,149,500 | ‘tae k Consolidated Rubber Tire 6 Jan. 2 Jan. 

40,000,000 | Jan. ‘ 90320 .. | “ 925° | Consolidated Tobacco P . 121% Jan 

476,220 | a. : 3% | Cotton Oil and Fibre oe 25 | 54 Nov. | ~ Nov. 
000 | 5, 1905 25 | Cramps’ Ship and Engine Buil jing | a an. If ot. Jan. 
3,600,000 | Dec. 15, 1903 < 354% 36 Daly West .... og Jan. 
2 pee .. | Deadwood Quartz e sWatwaee Mar. 

Denver Gas and Electric May 

ih al ~~ es Denver Gas and Electric May 

1, 500,000 Jan. 15, 1902 2 | g Dominion Securities Jan. F 

4,999,600 | fs ‘ Electric Boi ut Mar. :‘ 

2,045,000 | Jan. 1, 1f : } 3 ‘ Electric Boat as Dec. 

10,000,000 | -o 0 Electric Lead Reduction Jan. 
2,000,000 | a vines Electric Lead Reduction pf Jan. 
10,450,000 | Of co 5 Electric Vehicle Apr. 4 S 3% | 
8,125,000 | ie”) 6B ae { 2 | Electric Vehicle May 1 ; ot. | BL, ' Q | 30, 4 

. het eae ’ *%, | Electro Pneumatic Mar. % , y } 5,170 
281,400 | le in alc Empire § Feb. 1 y ; 4 aa 
500,000 ‘ a Ks Sn Empire Steel cone May | 31 i. 6 

eens at lees as Erie Railroad rights, a Feb. 
2,800,000 | oe ee 5 .. | Federal Sugar | i ay _ Nov. 
5,000,000 | a tae i aes Fuel Oil Power | 8 ‘ } 28% Jul. 
10,000,000 ae eee gba oa General Asphalt | Dec. 
8,500,000 Bo! ee i .. | General Asphalt ‘ Dec. 
20,000,000 + lie ee as and .. |General Carriage | ; Jun. June 
2,000,000 os eS 4, | Gold Hill Copper | § an. 3 Feb. & June 2: 

7,200,000 | May 903, * - 12% 2%, | Greene Consolidated Copper 2 4 Mar. 1: P Dec. 
ET ST eae % Guggenheim Exploration 2 an. 26 z Jan. 26] to Jan: 
13,000,000 CS sige Med 2 5 Guggenheim Exploration warrants ........... sep. . Sep. x Sept. 

3,000,000 5 cas ‘ gy Eee 27 28 | Hackensack Meadows | { Jan. ¢ ¢ Dec. 3 o July : 

} Hackensack Mead., Knickerbocker Tr. Co. rcts 4 ec. } u Dec. 23 | . Dec. 
e | Hall Signal } *12 Jan. 12} ®15 Jan. d ‘ Jan, 

1,500,000 | Nov. 1, 100% % .. | Harrison Brothers & Co. pf } | ac. if é Dec. | H Dec. 
30,000,000 reer is Te 26 | Havana Tobacco ‘ no «Jan. } 20 Oct. 

5,000,000 | “ae 8 ae Havana Tobacco pf Jan. i; 80% Dec. 
1,650,000 vs ise .-‘ tie ies 4 2 | Herring-Ha!l-Marvin Jan. Jan, 
1,050,000 akon Sig ae Herring-Hall-Marvin 2d Feb. : ‘ Feb. 

ND AE ee eee TNs gare ps Home Publishing Company.. Feb. | ; Feb. 

20,000,000 | a ee 24% 5 | Houston Oil Jan. 32 Nov. : 

500,000 | Feb 26, 1903 : 5 |Houston Oil pf Jul. 22} 4 Nov. 

10,500,000 ca os. ee 574% 58%4)| Hudson County Gas .. May 1 May 
3,613,200 | Nov. 1, 1903 , so (ff Hudson River Telephone Jul. x July 
elena Te ty? ee is a Interborough Rapid Transit, part paid Jan. ww May 2 
35,000,000 a aie 92 | Interborough Rapid Transit, full paid Jan. } WA Oct. 

48,000,000 sh ah % 5% | International Mercantile Marine Jan, 3) 3 Sept. 

52,000,000 FEES Re oh ee 0% § ‘| International Mercantile } Jan. 72 Sept 

600,000 May, 1902 2% - .. | International Power pf Sep. { : Sept 
8,750,000 ¢ Ser ae i | International Salt Feb. 5 % July 
094,700 | ae. ofl eo | International Silver Feb. Feb. 
; International Silver pf Mar. 12; ; Aug. 
International Silver pf., Mar. | ‘ Mar. 

p- | es - xe .. | Iron Steamboat Mar. : 4 Mar. 2 
400.000 | Bee ae 71% % | Iron Steamboat, Oct. 2 Oct. 

20,000,000 a f | Jersey City, Hoboken and Paterson $ { Jan. - 7 Apr. 
3,125,000 2c, 903 > ; Si Kings County Electric Light and Power.......| | *216% an. 20/ 216% Jan. : 216% Jan. 
1,000,000 "sem , | Kitchener Mining 5} 2 Jan. 5} 8% Feb. { i Dec. 
15,000,000 Satichs a ain> < am E 2 | Lackawanna Steel, part pai »b. Feb. 6 Novy. 

| | Lackawanna Steel, full paid | : an. if . Jan. 19; °*% Jul. 
} os ee | es rs Lackawanna Steel, rights........... is x, ar. i % Mar. | 4 Mar. 

4,827,240 | eo 0 17% 8%/ Lanston Monotype sees ‘ 4 Mar. 26| * Mar. 26} 3, Sept. 
2,500,000 LOSER se 2 24% | Light, Fuel and Power | Li an. 16 35% Jul ae oats Dec. ¢ 

re ee Se Maine Steamship ae an. 21% Jan. Jun. 

6,000,000 | ve: ats { Majestic Copper 35 t 3% May 8/| May 

6,000,000 aa arte Ny, ,| Manhattan Transit ¢ % Jan. 5% Apr. 23; : Sept. : 

6,650,000 | a.’ on ee f | Marconi Wireless of American x 2c. fF f Dec. 3 ¢ Dec. ¢ 

5,000,000 # ale ae ‘ : Marconi Wireless of Canada 5 an. 2 Feb. < 6 Aug. 

eee as * oe 2 . Marconi Wireless of America, tr. co. rects...,| .. os Dec. Dec. 

1,000,000; ... Suh” ee, we - ao Markeen Copper ' an. : Jan. : % Jan 

15,000,000}... See a6 ob Fi 39% | Massachusetts Gas, when issued . ties .-| 100 | *46% ab. 16 ™% Feb. | ¥ Feb. 

15,000,000 seed i 0% 80 Massachusetts Gas pf > --| 100 | *845% ; 8454 Jan. Dec. 

10,000,000 | Dec. ¢ 903 4 76 Mergenthaler Linotype -| 100) t Bs Sep. |! Sept. 

o } a Mexican National ctfs. of deposit 7 _ i Jun. 1 h Jul. 
| Mexican National Construction pf., $17 paid off} 100! y ar. % Mar. 5% Dec. 
sé a8 ee .. | Mexican National Construction 2d pf., when iss| +a ay 4 May 2 5% Jun. 

1,200,000 | oak ak iat ee As Mines Securities Ane ssi hik t ar. % Mar. 6% Mar. 

2,500,000 | a ORE 38Y,| Mohawk Mining ‘ Mar. 57% «Feb. 

25.000,000 |. oe'at Lew .. | Mohawk Valley Steel and Wire Feb. : Feb. f ~~ aale 
2,000,000! ... Sees oe At ¥%, | Montreal & Boston Jan. 4 Nov. 2: , 2y, f 647, 644 

F > | Montana Tonopah of Nevada Dec. 25 Dec, 22} $1.23! .. 30c 1,500 
pas & ios as National Bread common and preferred together| Mar. 3 6 Mar. 3} 2 sess 

15,441,800 | Je an. 1, es és National Enameling Feb. { Jan. 
8,396,600 | Jan. 1, If ’ 48 5) National, Enameling pf Feb. 87 Jan, 
1,000,000 | e+ e> : : | National Licorice Nov. { i Nov. 

00,000 | Dec, 31, 190° , i a National Licorice pf .... Nov. Nov. 

10,000,000 | Jan. { National Sugar OM, 1024 Jan. Aug. 
11,000,000 | a . 3 New England Consolidated Ice | * Jun. : : Jun. 
2,500,000 ol t : New England Transportation | | cae Apr. 2] % Jan. 
10,000,009, | . 2p. New Jersey Zinc -»| 100) #260 | #260 Feb. 2 Feb. 
29 246,090 as of I New Orleans Railways............ ree) 100 14% 15% Jan. : Nov. 
re ae a eee fe «| Wew Orleans*Railways pf 100 40% | SO Jan. ‘ Nov. 

i. ah ie \. New: York, Néw Haven and Hartford rights...| “|, 1% 1% May May 

Néw York and New Jersey Telephone 160 | #151 } *151 Dec. Ow Dee. 

, oe. al New Yotk Phonograph 100 *6 *16 Nov. 1f Jun. 

5,000,000 |)... er. d New. York Transportation 20 o% 12% Jan. ‘ Sept. 2 
LGOGRED I tS ocd dace Mes aa North-American Lumber and Pulp 7% 13% Mar. 3 Sept. : 
$400,000, 000) Nov. 3, 1908 NOS, | NOrtherti SecidPitles o.......ccccccccccsccevecdes | 100 us 116% Jan. ¢ ep. 
8,200,000 | Nov. 15,1908 Northwestern Natural Gas ceweoecgel *0% Jan. Jan. 
2,403,750 | Dec., 1903 $1 .. |} # Osceola Consolidated ‘van he »b. 78% Feb. y Feb. 
6,350,000 | Apr. i5, 1903 : os Otis Elevator ° ee 5 4974 Mar. Oct. 
5,480,800 | Oct. 15, 1903 1! Otis Elevator pf . Jan. Jan. Oct. 
6,1 50,000 | ot. sat Pacific Packing and Navig: entz q Y% Jan. Mar. 
Pacific Packing and a pf i : Jan. 4 Apr. 
¥ 2 Parrot Silver and Copper.. 2 ~ . * Feb. Feb. | ** . 

T’s00,0u0 | int ae chad % | Peacock Copper apes , . 14 Apr. ‘%“ May aa 2 
. } de es ° Pennsylvania Railroad rights. cohen i 0 \ 3 Mar. Mar. 5 - 140/236 
8,400,000 | ioe “% Peoria, Decatur and Evansville cote an. % Jan. 4 Jun. y tee 2.989 

10,000,000 | Dec. 3 732 36 «| Pittsburg, Bessemer and Lake Erie es 5 Mar. 26| *35 May 2 % se % | 210 

5,000,000 os ae ae Pittsburg, Lisbon and Western ..... a Jan. 2 26% Jan. : 5% mogrersl 100 
os. 000 | Oct., 1908 25% 26 Pneumatic Tool (Ch eer de 5 Ge Ju. 69 i) Jun. ! <0 | 1,900 

| Nov.14,1903 Mi 330 «=—-335 Procter & Gamble ‘ : d f an. Jan. 16) *335 Jan. BS ROB 1 oes 2 

| Oct. 197 200 Procter & Gamble pf . oO we i May 25 | *205 May 2 : 3 + a 

ory 9 100 Public Service Corporation... ond % May 22/| *55%4 May : wo vn otee 30 

- 11,050 | Oct. c +8 12 | Railway Automatic Sales.... eevee , 13% Jan. 21 13% Jan. 21! uM : seer 

oo 200 | Jan. 22 25 Railway Automatic Sales pf... < : 8 Nov. 5 8&5 Nov.  is¥e wees 

ie cas as o6 Rapid Vehicle rights. ...........6.+- : 2 May 19 1% Apr. 5% 35 % 24,125 

‘8 500,000 Jan. oF 98 Rochester Railway pf.. a io ‘ 9814 Aug. 25| *8) Aug. ss teee 

10,000,000 | Sheee aca et 120 Royal Baking Powder 6068 oa *119% Oct. 13!) *11916 Gct. iz | #11916 

10,000,000 5 Me 10% Rere! 7s Powder p nN 14% Jan. 8| *07 Aug. 10| 100 

it Safety Car Heating and Lighting. “ *181 Jun. 4/*166% Feb. 11 | *170 

13 4 St. Louis “Transit ......... 30 «Feb. 17 a Dee. 21 ij 

Santa Fé Gold and Copper : " 3 Feb. 16 2 Oct. 26 Ry! 

Seaboard Air Line.......scccreccseceevevtescees Jan. 2 1 Dec, 28 10% 
44 q 21 
1 


326 
18,021 
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Soodwerese Seaboard Air Line pf......ccccsccscvenevece Jan. 2 1 Oct, 13 
cctovccets 1 Seminole Miming ......sccscccorsescsscsscvevece Mar. 17 Oct. 2-1 





Sales for 
Year 1905. 


FP AEE = EN TET 


Simpson-Crawiord ......--sececsersencececerens ; q 2 100 
Small Hopes Mining ........ bad} ewabed a i qo 
South American Land and Exploration... .. 1 2 2c 400 
Southern Development .....+.0.+-+eeereesesese] 100 7 : 7 5 
Standard Coupler .......cceccececcseneeescteees i Ja 2 300 
wbbeeeteece . Standard Milling ...........sceeeseevees ; 7 1,493 
Ao. 10, 1903 1 . Standard es Be cccvvnodccencvcgecsecs ‘ 27 ; 2) 808 
+ 15, 1908 12 @ UMNEE UIEL "a cp.o0 co cwiop orc ene shacatotaces¥s 11,620 
- Storage POW... .cccecscscccccccccesscvcances| OO pe 1 23,22) 
Jan. 4; °1904 1% Q 2 BPR OE iin eons votes ech ndbed bThcnberesesden es 25 
bbasdacene. —ee-. ie Syracuse Lighting ........c.scecssccscveses curs 
Noy. 1, 1908 14% Q &5 881%4| Syracuse Lighting p spadd sehebecescccepsebon ca 
decsbekes ke 74 Syracuse Rome Mrabsit Ber thes> naz Sst Non 2e93) 
Dec, 1903" $1.50 Tamarack Go cd% Menscaseceecronccests 
Jul. 30, 1903 780% 3044) Tennessee Copper .,..... ‘ 
Feb. 1, 1894 Terre Haute ane Indianapolis vehenes coghteas 
asp gen TinGc CeMPORY .... oreccseece 
Tono a? —— of Nevada 
Treadwell Mining 
Trenton Potteries EhOORO% cdewercoesocvs 
Trenton Potteries pf,, NCW.........ccceceeees 
teaen’ coeneee Skv> dated eceteed openesse 3 * 
Uhion WORE oh0n edd coccdcccsssecevucds 
Union Typewriter .......... assene 
Union Typewriter Ist pf ........... 
Union Typewriter 2d pf ......,.. 
United Box Board and Paper......... ‘ 
United Box Board and Paper pf........-.++..+. 
Wee CODER» in 60. ok oc s0c0sssccs cde ober rcceses 
United Gas and ‘Electric, when issued.......... 
United Gas and Electric of New Jersey... we aoe ; 
United .Railways_ of St. Louls.......... opens 
United States Cotton Duck.......... ke 
United States Envelope . 
United States Light and Heat ..... 
United States Realty, so company ctfs..: > 
United States Realty pt 7 rast company ctfs.. 
United States Shipbuilding «........a....+++00+ 
United States Shipbuilding vt.. pepeecdesdseesie 
.. | United States Steel rights. ............ssseee00. 
1%| Universal Tobacco .........eseeees er eceecoove 
é Universal Tobacco pl ..ccccccccscccelscccces cee 
Utahns COMBOMIERIOG 6 oo sscdneacccccccvccee caeehes 
os Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke.......c...sceeees 
15 Washington Railway and Electric ............ 6 Jan. 
50 | Washington Railway and Electric pf........ ++-| 100 : 7 4 Jan. 


Western GAS ....ceecssscnccccscccccesccssveses j Jul. 
Aug. ” —— 
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7,000,000 | 
3,000,000 

£300,000 | Jan. 15, 1904 $1.3 BO. 
Se? ssedteke ccs + 
6, 500,000 sovesenepe 
B,500,000 | oo... cess in 
4,000,000 | July 20, 1908 °. ‘Ss ~ 

ae on | li, 190476 Q 1130 182 | Westinghouse Air Brake .............-.eeeeeee 
SY)... neascahan 5 DS PUN MRI WOE nnn nb i occ deadsbocdess ve = 9% May Sle 
2,000,000 2, 1903 3% 's j 108 110 | Worthington, H. R., Pump pf.... .......seeee0s | ‘ 25 Jan. 4 e107 e. 28 | *107 
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Range of Prices in 1903. 


Net Sales for 
Change.| Year 1903. 


Amount Interest Bid & Asked. 
Outstanding] Maturity. Perjod. Dec. 31, 1903 BONDS. 


TOBT'1E'9e 
eld Did 


First Date. High Date. Low Date. 





$10,500,000 ; Jul 1, 152 ts Mar.-Sep. oe ++ | Atlantic Coast Line conv. - ws Mar. Mar. v3 Mar. 
1,000,000 | Mar. 1, 1952 |) Mar.-Sep. “* 90 American Brake Shoe and Foundry 5s.’........- | 9 Jul. 16 ; 90 «Jul. 
3,898,000 | Dec. 1, 1914 | Jun.-Dee. 954% 6%) **American Malting 68.............seeeeeseeeees {| 7% Jan. : ‘ ay 05 Aug. 
30,800 | ...... 1926 e May-Nov. -* **American Typefounders sc rip psenceaknenhets . 50 Mar. 50 ar. 50 3=—Mar. ‘ 
17,000,000 | Jul. 7, 1919 j Jan. -Jul. 68%4| *sAmerican W riting Paper 58..8%.........ese08% 5% Jan. ve ae Gi ~=s«zDee. 
250,000 | Jan. 1, 1907 | Jan.-Jul. 10s Brooklyn, Bath and West End Bias sbcpsissssske & - Feb. ) . 103, Feb. 
6,000,000 | Jul. , 1941} Jan.-Jul. 107 | **Brooklyn City 1st con. 5s.......... anvessuneed 4% Mar. ¢ 108% Mar. : 
2,000,000 | Jul. 1! 1939 | Jan.-Jul. 114 | Brooklyn City and Newtown 5s.........+++ Soede May 1il4 May : 
6,500,000 | «+2++0y 1948 | Feb.-Aug. o | PBrOOKIyN POITy GS. ..ccsccccccccscccssocescess 7 Feb. Feb. 
5,000,000 | July, 2002 | Jan.-Jul. 77% ** Brooklyn Rapid sae BO GS. cicccccovecens wy, Jan. Nov. 
5,900,000 | Oct., 1947 Apr.Oct, 69 | *Buffalo Gas 5s....... 7 Jan. Apr. 
3,863,000 | May, 1919 | May-Nov. 58 | **Central Foundry 6s. Jan. Oct. 
3,450,000 | July, 1927 | Jan.-Jul. 107%| Central Union Gas 5 ‘ ‘“ Jan. Dec. 
600,000 | ...... , 1952 | Jan.-Jul. 92 | **Chesapeake Transit { Dec. Dec. 
78%. O00 | ; Apr.-Oct. = -. | Chicago, Jan, Jan. 
Mar.-Sep. :: 2+ | Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Se...-.... 92% May Jun. 
**Comstock Tunnel 4s ee x Dec. — 
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3 Jan.-Jul. o2 || ssconsolidated Gas of New Jersey ; es —_ 2 Sey 7 Kuss 
= sOUD | wc wcce cs sss **Consolidated ubber re 4s. A RS ¢ Jan. 23) = Se . 
156,558,400 | oes 1951 | Feb. -Aug. Consolidated Tobacco debenture 7s. . Jan, e Jan. 
3,000,000 | ses ‘0 | **Cuban 6s of 1806 ; Jan. P — 
2,580,000 | oat | M May-Nov. **Denver Gas and Electric ist con. 5 Feb, 2 7 gen. 
2 580,000 | May, sta May-Nov. * +» | Denver Gas arid Electric 5s, scrip | 4% Jul. 1 4} . July 
1,000,000 | Age, 1918 | May-Nov. v2 .| Denver Gas and Electric, prior lien, 6 6 Jul. 2 e . July 
8,000,000 | July, yond Jan.-Jul, 4) **Denver Union Water 5s ‘ Jan. 7 . , Jan, 
13,116,000 | Oct., 1927 | Apr.-Oct. os -» | Distillers Securities 5 f Jan. : ; an. Jan, 2 
13,116,000 | Oct., 27 Aor. Oct. os oe Distillers Securities 5s, sc : Jan. £ 6 Jan, 
400,000 | ...... , 191 Jan.-July 25% .. |**—mpire State Sugar 2 Dec. zt » ¢ > Dee, 
35,000,000 | 5 Jan.-July X ne Cy Feb. 1: { . % Aug. 
1,500,000 | ......, 191 Feb.-Aug. Grand Rapids Gas 5s............+0++ ’ ‘ ¢ Jun. : . Jun. 
202,000 | Jul. , 1921! Jan.-Jul. 4 - **Hackensack Meadows 414s . : Jan. shy 3 May 
2,500,000 | .....- 1922 | Mar.-Sep. q **Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling ts Jan. . Jan. 
9,160,000 | ...... 949 | May-Nov. 42| **Hudson County Gas 5s + Feb. 
2,750,000 | May May-Nov. 2 _.. | **Indianapolis Gas 6s Jul. 
50,000,000 | Oct., Apr.-Oct. 96 International Mercantile Marine 44s | av May 
50,000,000 | Oct., 1922 | Apr.-Oct. +, ++ | **International Mercantile Marine underw. ctfs.| 95 Aug. 
7,500,000 | Oct., 1951 | Apr.-Oct. : ++ | **International Balt 5s..........0.sseeeesessceees Jan. 
085,343 | . oo eee. sees seve -» | **international Silver, scrip. oe Mar. 
Dec., 1948 | June-Dec. YS) **International Silver Ist 6s.. | f Jan. 
Jan., 1933 | Jan.-Jul. <* } | **International Silver deb 6s Jan. 
15, 715, | Sul., 1949 | Jan.-Jul. ‘ **International Traction of Buffalo 4s.. Mar. : 
» 1932 Jan,-Jul. 35 **Iron Steamboat 4s dan. 
100.000 , 1982 | Jan.-Jul. : |**Iron Steamboat, prior lien 5s....... Jan. 
11,575,000 | , 1949 | May-Nov. | Jersey City, Hoboken and Paterson 4s 7744 May 
15, 000,000 | “Apr., 1923 | Apr.-Oct. - - ackawanna Steel 5s, 25 p. c. paid, scrip Apr. 
15,000,000 | Apr., 1923 | Apr.-Oct. : ++ | Lackawanna Steel 5s, full paid ‘ Apr. 
15,000,000 | Apr., 1923 | Apr.-Oct. - -- | Lackawanna Steel, new 5s......... Feb. 
2,200,000 | Jan., 146 | Jan.-July 4 10114) Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis 5s j “ Jun. 
1,000,000 | Aug., 1931 Feb.-Aug. oe 70 |**Maine Steamship 5s........... 76% Jan. 
£10,000,000 | 0.2.4) 20 e000 cose a - Mexican Central debs., 3-4 when issued Aug. 
22,700,000 | Jan., 1915 {| Quar., Ja. 100%) Mexican Government Gold 5s..........eseeeeee% i Oct. 
tasteey sees wees sees Te -» | Mohawk Valley Steel and Wire 5s, : Feb. 
Jan., 1951 Jan.-Jul. TOUh! CONagwau MiectFic 48... occ ccc cccccccccvcccsvercs Feb. 
Jan., 1948 Jan.-Jul. 106 | New Amsterdam Gas 58........6ssseeeeceeseees | Jan. 
17,809,000 | Jul. 1, 1957 Jan.-Jul. S82 | New Orleans Railways 41468..........seeeeeeeeees | 2 Jen. 
1,500,000 | Jan., 1945 Jan.-Jul. 108 | New York and East River Gas con. 5 Jul. 
4,100,000 | May, 1946 May-Nov. bi 108 | **New York and Hoboken Ferry Ist 5 Jan. 
3,300,000 | May, 1946 Jun.-Dec. BS 10314) New York and Hoboken Ferry con. ' Jan. 
478,000 | Nov. 1, 1933] May-Nov.|  .. 6) | **New York and Wilkesbarre Coal 6s Mar. 
6,500,000 | May, 1948 | | 6 69 North Jersey Street Railway 4s .... Oct. 2 
, May- Nov. 06 | Northern Union Gas ny May 
: = -. |**Norwich Brewing Feb. 2 
Fe b.-Aug. ee oe **Philadelphia Steel and Iron ¢ Feb. 2 
» 192 Jan.-Jul, ; 70 | **Retsof Mining 5s Jul. 
+ 1930 | Apr.-Oct. 7% 109 | **Rochester Railway con. 5 Jun. 
., 190% | May-Nov. 93 | St. Louis Transit, 5 p. c. Jan. 
, 1937 Apr.-Oct. ° -» | San Francisco Street Railway 4s. 86% Jan. 
Apr.-Oct. . --» | **San Francisco Street Railway 4s. wt : Jan. 
. | Apr.-Oct. -- |San Francisco Street Railway 4s, ; Feb. 
30,000,000 | * 1937 | Apr.-Oct. s oe **San Francisco Street Railway ‘subse Bisticen:: Jan. 
5,184,000 | “Feb..' 1948 Feb.-Aug. 2 11244) **Second Avenue Railway, $ } Sep. 
2,500,000 | Dec. 31, 1924 | Jan.-Jul. ike 80 | **Simpson Crawford 6s Jan. 
_ 550,000 | Dec., 1903 Jun.-Dec. te -» | **South Elberon Land Ist 5s..... Jun. 
G,DO0,000 |... 22 0p cone | seve seer 2° -. | Standard Milling pf., scrip Apr. 
3,447,000 | Noy., 1930 May-Nov. 58 J **Standard Milling 5s 6 Mar. 
3,447,000 Nov., 1990 | May-Nov. e -. | Standard Milling 5s, scrip.... Mar. 
ft >  ) eee 46 Jan.-Jul. 4% | Syracuse Gas 5s 4 Feb. 
550,000 | 2.2.6, oes Jan.-Jul, | 2 t Trenton Potteries debentures Feb. $ 
1,500,000 | Oct. 1, 1996 | Apr.-Oct. 2% Twenty-eighth eg Twenty-ninth Street 5s... Feb. 28 
2,200,000 | Nov., 1920 | May-Nov. 4 | **Union Ferry, Jan. 
"250,000 | Oct. "1, 1908 | Apr.-Oct. | sstrnited Lumber 1st Mar. 
28,292,000; Jul., 1934 Jan.-Jul. °* .. | United Railway of St. ‘Loui : . ¢ Jan. 
14,500,000}. Jul, 1932 | Jan.-Jul. | United States Shipbuilding 5s a f May 
154,000,000 | Apr., 1951 | Semi-An. ‘ U. 8S. Steel collateral trust Ss, Series A. C. E.... s Feb. 
150,000,000 | Apr., 1951 | Semi-An, 214 1084%| U. 8S. Steel.collateral trust 5s, Series B. D. F.... 
152,902,000 | Apr., 1963 | May-Nov. oe -. | U. 8. Steel new 5s 
7,000,000 | Oct., 1912 Apr.-Oct. f { | **Virginia-Carolina Chemical 5 *° Jun. 98 ‘ . , , 3291000 
,300,000 | Mar., 1949 Mar-Sep. e is **Virginia, Iron Coal & Coke = o. t Jan. 4 7 : . a *"OT) 
7,300,000 | Mar., 1949 Mar.-Sep. is .. | Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke, scrip ¢ Jan. . 9 2 feee 38.000 
SE ahs S65 a<e0 SS Seats” ‘ .. | **Virginia Southwestern 5s f Jan. : : , z 313.350 
8,392,350 | Dec., 1951 | Jun.-Dec. 6 72%) Washington Railway and Electric 4s.........-.. , an. A E ag" 
500,000 | ......, 1913 | Apr.-Oct. | 110 +. | White Knob Copper cony. 6S. .......+.seeeeeee] - 1383 


*Odd lots. **Sell flat. iSells doliars per share. {Including extra dividend. #Amount authorized. a single $1,000 bond. 
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The tables of outsiae securities not onty have a fictitious rather than a real mar- ber’s totals are larger than those of any the year. A perusal of the aan will 
and | ket, but so far as possible the eftort has { month since last June, show that the aggregate net advances in 
1 been made to leave out stocks of this class 1908. Stocks. Bonds. | bid price for all bank and trust companies 
bond traded in on the curb during the a a ‘ me : ass. | January - 1,050,294 399, 7¢ stocks was about 800 points, while the 
é In regard to the range of prices, it should | February . -1,038,591 968,936 ie 

past year, but also the capital, total sales, ] po ry membered that these tables deal only March 4 0 1 declines reached the large total of a oo 
C « . a = « A ri - o> fy s s F 
high and low prices for the year, and net } with transactions actually made in the out- May 7,000 points. There were 106 stocks that 
June declined, and only 17 that advanced. 
changes. Most of the smaller number of | Side market and openly reported. In a July 

: large number of instances sales below, and | August 

stocks omitted from these tables are left ° g ee 5 

iii - 2 : grey . bly the quoted figures were | September .scoessee+ss leon 2 Net changes for the year are based on a 


possib above, 
out chiefly for the reason that the market | jade privately or between brokers’ offices, Getter sr sisssssecs 215 336,900 | comparison between the last sale in 1903 


for them had at no time the appearance of | just as similar transactions might be made ED scédccegcnnedeces 3 ie 3 0.836, and the last bid price in 1902. In the case 

in ae meee a and ae ed tie spvath Spuas i 128, mi b ef stocks trading ie which began during 

2 would thus fail to be officially recorded. Third quarter .......+. eee the year, comparison is made between the 
y 8 ssibly en é hg the . > , 

wumly quoted. FPomibly even among the An examination of the table of transac- } Fourth quarter s.ecseseeee 907,743 1,562,400 first and last sales of the year. 

issues which were more or less generally | tious below will show how material was Total for year......-..6,884,211 $38,755,284 | Quotations of stocks and bonds take into 

accepted as entitled to a position in lists | the decrease in activity practically from The bank and trust company stocks seem | account reductions for dividends and 


of outside securities there are some that | the very beginning of the year. Decem- | to have borne the brunt of the declines for coupon payments up to Jan. 4, 1904. 


give in detail practically every stock 





genuineness and because they were not gen- 





THE NEW VORK TIPO AVNTTAT -PIWANPTAT prurru a 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ANNUAL FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


INACTIVE OUTSIDE ISSUES. 


Par value of shares when other than $100 is inserted after the name of the stock. All “bonds are quoted “and interest” unless otherwise noted. 





Dividend and interest periods are indicated as follows: M—Mo y; B—Bi-monthly; Q—Quarterly; S—Semi-annual; A—Annual. 


In the followir 1s ti ble are give n statistics of outside securities in w hic h no transactions are reported 


Divb de = 1 Dividends Bid Pri es | Last Dividend 1 Din der 


Amount ‘ - ss ist vide 
sscabascsapeieacns |. une 2er| P | Dec31|Dec31|_ SECURITIES | “Gee” | Peribe- 
stan jing. t < ate 9038 1902 10S a 1902 e a standing Yt. jriod Wiehe | 1903 
> ashington Trust... 500,000; 3 | QyJan. 2, 1904 i2 300) 420 
Win iamsburg 700,000! 2. | Q| Jan, 2, 1904 s } 240 240 
[500.00 " Ta. a - — \ OO es. j | = 2 i 
America | $1,500,000)10 |S Jan. : 04) 2 Spo cemcencial ° treed _1,000,000 ey es «eo | 200 | 255 
Amer, Exchange Nat. 5,000,000, 4 | S |Nov. 2, 190% ; | 290 | 268 , ; Ey 
Astor National...... 350,000) 5 INov O03) « | wr } a 
ial, see W, 4 ) ‘ 1903 } 730 800 | GAS COMPANIES. 
Bowery 250.000! 3 } , 190! orn aon ‘ a ee 
Butch. & D. (Nat.) ($25)| 300,000} 3 |..\Jan. 2, 1904) 145 | 155 ieckare nae ag og $450,000 214) 
| | 7 _ ee 3 Aas. x eo} ee 








| 
Central National..... 1,009,000) 4 S \Jan. 2, 1904 gs | 1%! 178 851, ' 
Century ... 100,000} ..]..|_... fae a tie 3 .¢ Ceeemaere Gan iste, 58, 1932 1,500,000} 24%] 8 
Chase National......... 1,000,000/10 | S |J: 2, 1904) 20 12 | 725 | 70 |—: Gs, rs’ of J. : | 
Chatham Nat. ($25)..... 450,000) 4 194!) 16 16 | 210 | B45 3 as 600,000) ; 
Chemica! Nationa oe 300,000 25 1904 150 | 150 [4000 [4300 |—3 Loe , a | 
Citizens’ (Nat.) ($ : 550,000| 3 Jen, 1904, 6 | 6 | 165 | 195 3 itFt. Wayne 1st 6s,192 1,940,000 
Cit Ta tic 97 : INov on? » : On laon | 
on fee ynal). oo oD 000 4/8 |Nov. aoon 6 oop a j— OC Indianapolis ($50) 2,000,000) § ine 1900 
a oe ’ “ } * ve . : ( - + ‘ +? y 5 or . « ein P c 

Columbia | 300.000, 4 |S \Jan. 2. 1904 § *g | 350 34) oe Ind. Nat.& IL ist 6s, 1908 800,000) ¢ : 1903} 
Commerce (National)...| 25,000,000) 2 . 1904) 744 209 | 312 es . " — | 
Consolidated National { 1,000,000) ..[.. be aa anal eo a 153 198 o : Jackson Gas Ist 5s, 1937 310,000) 2%) S j|Oc 1903! 
Corn Exchange.. | 2,000,000) 7 S |Aug. 1903 | 345 425 |- tiLafayette 1st 6s, 1924.) 1,000,000! 3 |S IN j | 

| } } j . St US, 1d=4 ,000, 13 | v., 903 
East River Nat. ($25).| 250,000} 4 ) S| 2, 1904 gs | : ws |-2 = nsport & W. Val is } | } | 
Equitable National. a 200,000} ..|.. Bo had ect ‘ 107 St 6s, 192 1,750,000} ¢ 5 c. 1903 
essa ae 200,000! .. | ..| | ias*| o1n , Madison (Wis.) deb } | 
Fifth Avenue sie 100,000.25 an. ‘ a0 mm Is 54 ‘ 500 7 » s - ) 100,000 é t., 1903) 
Fifth National.......+:. 250,000; 6 | S |Jan. 2, 14 2 | 37 5 ee ¢ 20-000) 3 | t., 1903 
First National secs! 10,000,000) £ iDec. 3 90% ‘ i « * aw me Utus 3,500,000) | Jan. , 10904 
Fourteenth Street...... 109,000) ¢ 3 INov. 2, 190% ; 12 ‘ 1 65 raw, - | 
Fourth National........ 8,000,000 1s ( 25 N.Y. & E.R. Ist 5s, 1944 3,500,000} 244) S jJan, 2, 1904) 
f?Ohio & Ind.\st Gs,1924) 1,940,000) ¢ ec. 1903) 

| { 

} 


o 


Gallatin Nat. ($50)....! 1,000,000 
Gansevoort ($50)....... 200,000 
Garfield National.. ee 1,000,000) t 
German-Amer., ($75) { 750,000 osc > ‘ | 
German Exchange...... 200,000 § (St. Paul (Minn.) gen.5s, 
Germania 200,000 10 S |INov. 2% 1908) ¢ “| | } U4 é | 2,537,000) 21%4 Se é 1903) 
Greenwich ($25).....+. 500,000! 3 | S INov. 1. 1903 3 ; ‘ 2 = *South, Lt ac, Col.) | | | 
| j , | or _tr 5s, 1949 | 1,600,000} 214 s 7 1903} 

Hamilton i 200,000! 3 | 8 IJ: ‘ ; » | ae : Standard (N. Y.) Ist 5s,| ee 
Hanover National......] 3,000,000, 5 | S 2, | | 515 33 2 |__ 1,362,000] 2141 8 | Nov. 1903) 
| 


Imp. & Traders’ Nat. 1,500,000,10 | an, 2, if 2 2 57: = -s INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


International Banking. 3,000,000 : ine 
Irving Nation: 50)... 0,000 } 'g s ‘ > : 5 Ps 
g National ($50) 1,000,000) 4 an. t 8 | | 22 |— ‘ommonwealth 500.000, 8.) S July 6, 1903 G 
| ontinental ............ 1,000,000)15 | July, 1903} 30 


pe 
; 


St. Joseph (Mo.) 1st 5s, | | 
1937 762,000} 214) Jan. 2, 1904 


“10d ete 








DOCLOPSOR occcccoccccce 400,000 
Leather Mfrs.’ Nat....| 600,000!t6 | § Empire City | 200,000] 3 | S |July, 1902} .. 
Lit Nati« | 4 ho , : ; pt 9 
Teen National. | ; 300,000 ‘ ov F 1908 en ~~ ae German Alliance.....| 400,000 July, 1903} 10 
re ee tee ™ , rs — ; vie < German-American ..... .500,000115 | S |July, 1903/ 
Manhattan ($50) 2,050,000) 6 S \Jan. 2, 1904 ‘ 20; go, {_: Palen tt tH). ,000,000 3 | S |July 1, 1903) 
Market & Fulton Nat..| 1,000,000) 5 S an. 2, 1904) on FPEENWICN ($20). ...465 200,000 | S jJuly, 1903 
Mech. & Traders’ t#5)..| ~'700,000 s |Jan. 2) 1904] 8 | 20 |- 3 Hamilton ($15) 150,000! 3 | $ |Jan. 2, 1904| 
Mercantile National....| 3,000,000 S Jan. 2 1904 ‘ | 305 |_ ameter (FAI). we oes ee 1,000,000) $5 | Jan., 1904] 
Merchants’ Nat. ($50). ..| 2 000,000! 314, S Jan. 2 1904 Q oc ome * | 3,000,000) 7 July 15, 1903) 
Merch. Ix, Nat. ($50)..| 600,000' 3 | S |Jan, 2, 1904 ; 3; 1165 | 16 { Nassau ($50) 200.000! s/s] 5 sca 
Moune Mao ri } eee eel a 5 oy » 1908 ~ . ‘ f . New Y rik 200, 000) 3 } gly. 1 1903 
aK MOITIS....-+e00++ 2 Nov 3 . ‘ ee OTK. eee ee eeeecee 1S |Aug. 1, 190: 
ount orris. ), 000 ae ; . 1903 re ‘ 5 |— 2 Niagara ($50) : 500000 10 as FS 1904 


Mutua covccce| 2 ) - 28 ‘ i B25 ‘ 

tual : 300. 00 os Pore | ee ow I 2 | 280 | North River ($25) 350,000! 4 Oct. 1903) 
| | | : } 

od = at 1) 3 Pacifie ($25) | 200,000/10 | A |Dec., 1903 

aaa 32 32 : oe 0 Peter Cooper ($20) : 150,000) .5 $3 |Aug., 1903) 

1504 a oe a Phenix, Brooklyn (§ uo ,000,000) 5 3 jJuly, 1902} 

108 § 8 | 2 27 =o Stuyvesant ($25) 200,000] 3 i.- am, 


Nassau (350) 500,000 
New Amsterdam Nat... 500,000 
New York (National)... 2,000,000 
New York County Nat.. 200,000) 5 
New York Nat. Exch... 1,000,000 
New York Prod. Exch.. 1,000,000 1903 | 
Nineteenth Ward 200,000 ; 1807 5 ; on . ' | 
Northern National......| 800,000! .. 4)... ee ee 60 | 50 Seen. Seaeae Gp j OO, - july, 
North American (Nat ). 2,000,000 14 { 208 2: — 15 Westchester (£10) 300.0001 8 |S /Aug 

’ ’ § < \ t § ug. 
Oriental ($25) 750,000 1904 2 23 a eactcas eta —= (50). wener 1 ISuly, 


Pacttle ($50). -.........| 5422700 2 | Q|Nov, 2, 1900 2 | 210 | 24s | a INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Park (National) 3,000,000 Jan. 2, 1904 ; 1. 30 BD | se 
People’s ($25) 200,000) | S |Jar ; 1904 27: 205 - 2 ‘ad ‘ty.......) 2000,000! 114] Q |Oc 
Phenix National ($20)../ 1,000,000) 3 . y, 1900 a 5 12 os Alliance ‘Realty. eeeeee} 2,000,000] 1% Q Oct. 15, 
Plaza | 100,000110 |... \Jan.’ 2 1904 . he : * Am, Typefounders’ pf..| 1,000,000} 1%) Q |Oct, 15, 
Riverside } 100,000) 2) | QiJan. 2, 1904 yf 27: oy = 4 paener & See 1,000,000) «| ol ast 
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PERU’S ERA OF PROSPERITY 


Special Correspondence THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


LIMA, Dec. 10.—The year just closing 
will be remembered as the beginning of a 
development unprecedented in Peruvian 
history, with the possible exception of the 
period immediately following the discovery 
of the great guano deposits. The prosper- 
ity now at hand for Peru, however, rests 
upon a much firmer foundation than in 
1868, inasmuch as it is the result of the 
opening of the country’s resources and the 
healthy expansion of legitimate business 
enterprises, together with a corresponding 
development along social and govern- 
mental lines. 

Politically the year has witnessed the 
passing of Peru from the status of a mili- 
tary hierarchy to that of an American Re- 
public, as was shown in the peaceful elec- 
tion of a man of affairs to the Presideney. 
President Candamo has chosen his Cabinet 
from the best and most representative citi- 
zens, and both the executive and legislative 
bodies are working in complete harmony 
for the best interests of the country. The 
year commenced with every prospect of a 
different ending. The opposing political 
factions determined to gain their ends, 
even by use of the violent and illegal meth- 
ods of some previous elections, and the 
commercial interests, which were just be- 
ginning to recover after the depression re- 
sultant after the revolution of 1895, were 
threatened with ruin. But the advocate of 
force, instead of finding a ready response 
as in previous years, met with no response 
either in funds or in popular sympathy. It 
immaterial to what man be given the 
credit for the amicable adjustment, the 


is 


cause is in fact the knowledge of the people j 


that peace and a stable government are 
the country’s needs. The Government to- 
day commands the respect and confidence 
both of Peru and the foreign nations to an 
extent heretofore unknown. The result is 
seen both in the large amount of foreign 
capital coming into the country and in the 
employment by the Peruvians themselves 
of their own surplus funds in Peru. 

Wealth accumulated in mining and com- 
mercial enterprises, which was formerly in- 
vested in London and Paris, is now being 
put more and more into domestic indus- 
tries. As an instance of this may be cited 
the floating of a company to build and op- 
erate an electric railway between Lima and 
Callao. On the day when the subscriptions 
for the stock, amounting to £80,000, were 
opened, there were 350 applicants, and the 
entire issue was taken by the first seventy 
applicants, almost all of whom were Peru- 
vians or Peruvian business houses. 

The natural conditions of the country 
lend themselves readily to the use of elec- 
tricity. The proximity of the Andes to the 
sea furnishes water power which can eas- 
ily be turned to profit, and the high cost 
of coal and other fuel makes it the more 
valuable. About three years ago the Em- 
presa Electrica de Santa Rosa established 
a power station just outside the City of 
Lima, on the Rimac River, where 1,800 
horse power was developed. During the 
past year the same company has built a 
station at Chosica, ar five miles fur- 
ther up the river, where 1,700 horse power 
will be developed, with arrangements for 
an increase when necessary. Power will 
be furnished. to the electric road now nearly 
completed between Lima and Miraflores, 
Chorrillos, and Barranco, three Summer re- 
sorts adjacent to Lima, which have also a 
considerable permanent population. In ad- 
dition to this the plant will supply power 
to the electric road between Lima and Cal- 
lao, now in construction, besides lighting 
the two cities and running a number of 
factories. Among the latter are several 
cotton mills, where the cheaper grades of 
dry goods are manufactured. The power 
plant and the two electric roads are Ameri- 
can in equipment and installation with the 
exception of the rails. 

Amorg the foreign enterprises, pre-emi- 
nent «s the American syndicate which is 
developing the rich copper mines of the 
Cerro de Pasco district. The almost fabu- 
lous wealth of these mines in copper and 
silver may be appreciated when the enor- 
mous cost of transportation is considered, 
both of supplies into Cerro de Pasco and of 
the ore to tidewater, and also the fact that 
even to the present day the mines have 
been worked in the same primitive fashion 
as in the time of the Spanish conquerors. 

Besides applying modern methods and 

machinery to the development of its 
mines, the syndicate has putit a connecting 
road from Oroya, the terminus of the Peru- 
vian Central Railroad, to Cerro de Pasco, a 
distance of ninety miles through a diffi- 
cult country in the heart of the Andes. 
The vigor and energy with which the con- 
struction of this road was pushed was an 
object lesson not lost upon the. Perrvians. 
The same company is making surveys for a 
road from Cerro de Pasco, crossing the 
Cordillera of the Andes at an elevation of 
over 16,000 feet and reaching the sea near 
the town of Huacho, about seventy miles 
north of Callao. The money spent by this 
company in these large enterprises has 
been one of the chief causes of the year’s 
prosperity. 

As regards agriculture the year has been 
one of depression and of activity. The chief 
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crop of the rich coast valleys is sugar cane, 
and the entrance into the market of coun- 
tries with a more favorable geographical 
situation depressed the price so greatly 
that the owners of Peruvian sugar estates 
received no returns for the large capital in- 
vested, and in many cases close the year 
with a loss: For the future it looks as 
though Peru would have to limit her pro- 
duction to the demands of this coast, and 
turn her attention to other crops. The 
change, however, will cause hardship, as 
capital invested in sugar plantations is not 
easily withdrawn. 

On the other hand, the producers of the 
famous long-fibre Peruvian cotton have 
had a most successful year. The crop has 
been excellent, and the demand, both at 
home and abroad, exceeded the supply. 
The requirements Of both American and 
European manufacturers for the peculiar 
quality of cotton raised in Peru are great 
enough to absorb a larger crop than Peru 
has ever produced, and the outlook for the 
cotton planters is most favorable. Along 
the coast are vast tracts of tertile land 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton, but 
barren and arid from lack of water, and 
the man who can successfully sink artesian 
wells will not only reap a fortune, but will 
also confer an almost incalculable benefit 
upon the country. 

The development of Peruvian and of all 
South American civilization will be Amert- 
can in its type, and not European, and no 
fundamental reason exists why the United 
States should not have the largest part of 
the Peruvian trade. An era of railroad 
building is about to set in, and there is an 
increasing demand for railroad equipments 
and supplies of all sorts, both steam and 
electric, and for light machinery. With the 
opening up of the practically unknown 
semi-tropical country on the eastern slope 
of the Andes, called the montana, conse- 
quent upon the building of railroads, will 
come a demand for manufactured articles 
of all kinds, in exchange for rubber, coffee, 
teak, mahogany, &c. The construction of 
the Panama Canal will sot only give Peru 
ready access to Americar ports, but will 
shift the terminals of the direct European 
steamers from the south to the aorth, and 
make Peru easily the ‘irst country of the 
west coast. 

The American manufacturer must en 
deavor to give the Peruvian importer what 
he wishes, and not what the exporter 
thinks may be good for him, nor must the 
manufacturer make Peru the dumping 
ground of his damaged or inferior goods, 
and he must dismiss the feeling of con- 
tempt with which it is the fashion of to-day 
for the Anglo-Saxon to regard the Latin. 
More attention should be paid to the way 
the goods are sent out. Merchandise com- 
ing from New York to Peru receives rough 
handling in transit, especial] such as 
comes via Panama, and should Be carefully 
and strongly packed, not to suffer by som- 
parison with the European imports. Peru 
s in the shadow of the “ Great Republic of 
the North,.”’ and while with their admira- 
tion is mingled some fear and jealousy, 
they are the most willing of all the South 
American republics to enter into close com- 
mercial relations with us, and in view of 
the era of prosperity upon which they seem 
to be entering, their trade will be the trade 
most worth securing. 


LOSING BRAZIL’S TRADE. 


Notable Decrease in Commerce Between 
That Country and United States. 


RIO JANEIRO, Dec. 15.—The annual re- 
ports show that our trade with Brazil is 
decreasing. For instance, Brazil's entire 
export trade to the United States in 1902 
amounted to £13,484,000, while the import 
trade from the United States was but 
£2,851,000, leaving a balance of trade 
against the United States of £10,652,000. 
During the same year Brazil's import from 
Great Britain was £6,552,000, her export 
£6,323,000, leaving a balance of trade in 
favor of Great Britain of £228,987. Thus 
Great Britain buys from Brazil] less than 
half as much as the United States and sells 
to Brazil more than twice as much as the 
United States.. The shipping of Rio harbor 
has fallen off steadily for three years, so 
much so that the steamship lines have the 
past year reduced their. fleets. 

The commerce between Rio de Janeiro 
and New York has decreased to such an 
extent in the year 1903 that the steamship 
lines engaged in this trade had to reduce 
their fleet. 

The principal items of decrease in Ameri- 
can imports at Rio were: Lard, 22,678 bar- 
rels and 5,349 boxes; flour, 40,059 barrels; 
bacon, 216 barrels, and butter about 20,000 
pounds. 

Consul General Seeger gives the following 
information concerning the import of 
American | products into Rio Harbor in 1902: 

Bacon—5i5 barrels and 235 boxes, against 
791 barrels and 226 boxes in 1901. 

Butter—Total import, 34,893 boxes, of 
— the United States only supplied 892 

xes. 

Coal—Of the 525,284 tons imported in 1902 
the United States furnished only 194,838, 
mostly gas coal. “Our best hard coal,’ 
says Mr. Seeger, “1s equal to the Cardiff 
coal used here, and with good management 
could be delivered in Brazil as cheap, if 
not geese, however, that big 
strikes will in future be avoided.’ 

Kerosene—Import exclusively from_ the 
United States, 546,488 boxes, against 462,410 
the year before. 

Lard—Import from United States, 95,692 
barrels and 1,318 boxes, the decrease in im- 
ports in 1901 being caused by large quan- 
tities of native lard shipped to Rio. 

Pine Lumber—Increase of 17,080,218 feet 
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the United States 

Resin—Import exclusively from the Unit- 
ed States, 22,665 barrels, against 18,932 bar- 
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pirits o urpentine.—im 
ly from United States 9,640 boxes, the 
largest figure since 1898. 

Wheat Flour.—The decrease in the Im- 
ports from 380,021 barrels in 19} to 349,962 
was mainly et the expense of American 
commerce. 

The import of other American manufac- 
tures—those of the iron, textile, lass, 
china, and paper industries, and machinery 
and snplements owls to the high tariff of 
Brazil is insignificant 

A significant fact noted by Mr. Seeger 
is that as far as railroad material, bridge 
work, and heavy hardware are concerned, 
the Belgian manufacturers have lately 
monopolized the Brazilian market, success- 
fully competing with American, English, 
and German manufacturers. This condi- 
tion, he says, probably is due to the fact 
that the Belgians are extensively engaged 
in railroad building in Brazil and that they 
produce a cheaper article than their com- 
petitors. 


CHILE BUYS JYS OUR GOODS. 


United States Trade with That coun- 
try Shows Marked Development. 


VALPARAISO, Chile, Dec. 15.—The four 
countries having the largest trade with 
Chile are the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. Of recent years 
the trade between Chile and the United 
States has shown a development which 
outrivals that between any other country 
and Chile. Great Britain ts losing trade 
with Chile rapidly, the decrease tn British 
imports during the past two years being 
greater than that for any like period cov- 
ered by statistics. Nevertheless, Great 
Britain still enjoys by far the largest 
share of Chile’s foreign trade. Her trade 
with the republic is still three times that 
of Germany, ten times that of France, 
and thirteen times that of the United 
States, according to the latest completed 
statistics. 

Both as regards steamers and sailing 
ships, the great majority of vessels enter- 


ing Chilean orts fly the British flag. 
The Pacific team Navigation Company, 
which has a line of steamers plying be- 
tween Panama, England, and European 
ports and the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, has recently added several new pas- 
ornger steamers of the first class to its 
fleet 

There ts nothing in the political or finan- 
cial situation of Chile to indicate any 
special changes in the commercial condi- 
tions of the country. The managers of 
iacge business Interests in Chile do not 
look upon the “‘uture as especially encour- 
aging for increasing trade, however, as 
there seems to be little or no progress along 
industrial lines. 


ARGENTINA HAS A BOOM. 


rt exclusive- 


An Era of Great Commercial Activity— 
Big Increase in Foreign Trade. 


BUENOS AYRES, Dec. 20.—Argentina has 
entered upon an era of great industrial and 
commercial activity. While agricultural 
products make up the bulk of the foreign 
trade, a good many partly manufactured 
articles are also exported. 

Great Britain and Germany do a larger 
business with Argentina than is done by the 
United States. For the first six months of 
1903 the total imports amounted to $61,902,- 
153, and the total exports for the same 
period amounted to $128,819,682. The total 
increase in Argentina's foreign trade dur- 
ing the first six months of 1908 over the 
same period of 1902 was $34,274,824. Hides 
were the principal export to the United 
States. 

Argentina, enjoying a favoring climate, 
rich soil, and water transit by large rivers 
and ample sea coast, is mainly an agricult- 
ural country, and its-share in the world’s 
commerce is told briefly in the cargoes of 
the year, consisting of hides, wool, corn, 
wheat, linseed, hay, sugar, bran, and simi- 
lar staples. The harvest has been good, 
but will be 30 per cent. larger next year. 

Railway facilities now discourage produc-’ 
tion, the tragks being poor, rolling stock 
limited, and transit slow and subject to 
damaging congestion. The want of roads 
adds to the difficulty of getting crops to 
market. Cattle raising has done well the 
past year, the African and English demand 
making good prices. Increasing refrigera- 
tion facilities promise to continue the pros- 
—— of the meat industry in Argentina. 

rozen mutton is bécoming @ leading sta- 
ple, competing sharply with New Zealand 
mutton in the English market. 

There has been a great awakenin 7 in min- 
ing in Argentina the past year. he Cap- 
elitas Mining Company is putting in a large 
modern plant on its copper property, the 
improvenients including electric motors and 
what is regarded as the longest aerial! rail- 
way in the world. A gold mining company 
with $1,750,000 capital has been organized 
at Buenos Ayres to engage in dredging for 
gold in the river beds of Santa Fé, Jujuy, 
Salta, Rioja, and San Juan. 

The dredges used in New Zealand are 
to be used by this. company. Owing to 
insufficient capital mining ventures in Ar- 
gentina have thus far for the most part 
failed. The railways of the country have 
avoided the mountain regions where - the 
mineral wealth lies, and all effort at de- 
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er of the Western National Bank with the National Bank of Commerce the stockholders of 
he new Nationa) Bank of Commerce stock was paid Jan 2, 1904. {Amount author- 


velopment has been expensive. There are 
numerous rich deposits of copper in Rioja, 
Catamarca. and Salta, and companies are 
now beginning to develop them. There is 
alse a good field for investment in lead, 
silver, petroleum, asphalt, and gold. 

The railways this year have not been 
able to get cars to carry the erops of corn 
and wheat to the seaboard fast enough 
to load vessels waiting for it. Want of 
river improvements throws the grain traf- 
fic ~~ pp on the railways. Bars between 
Buenos res and Rosario present the 
pemmetpal rriers to a profitable river 
usiness In transporting grain. The scarci- 
ty of farm labor hinders rapid increase 
in the agricultural growth of the country. 
Wages for ordinary men are $2 to $2.50 
gold per day, with board. 

Immigration is diminishing, due to. ig- 
norance of soil culture and want of good 
government in remote districts. Coloniza- 
tion is the form which much of the im- 
migration takes. Americans are appearing 
in the country as well as English, Scotch, 
and Germans. As irrigation is employed, a 
few farmers from California have made a 
notable success, 

The Boer colony has done well, accord- 
ing to official reports. British steamers 
do most of the foreign trade from Ar- 
gentina, goods for the United States going 
by way of Liverpool. 
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NEW YORK DEALERS IN UNLISTED 
SECURITIES. 
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ACKERMANN & COLES, 


20 BROAD § STREET. NEW YORK 
SPECIALTIES: N. Y. Cc. Bank & Trust Co. Stocks, 
Standard Oi] Stock, Inactive Railroad Bonds, 

Telephones 475-476-477-6218 Cortlandt 


H, P. ARMSTRONG, 10 Wail Street. 

Union Typewriter Stock a specialty; Ist pfd., 
da pfd., and common. 

Telephone 2917 Cortld’t; Curb Tel., 5000 Broad. 


ALFRED J. KOHN, 25 Broad Street. 
Stock and Bond Broker. 


Telephone—7995 Cortlandt; 1718 Broad 
Miscellaneous and curb securities bought, 
and acc urately quoted 


TJOBEY . & KIRK. 


Established 1873. 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS—BONDS. 
25 Broad Street, New York City 
___Telphones: 3686 Broad, 4947 Broad 


MACDONALD & Co., wes, 
15 Wall Street, New York 
Unlisted Stocks and Bonds. 
Telephone 4438 Cortlandt. 


W..4. TILLMAN, 


Unlisted Securities. 
Telephone 15 Broad Street, 
4270 Broad. New York. 


BATCHELLER & ADEE, 
45 Pine St.. New York. Tel 
Unlisted Stocks and Bonds. 


Private wire direct from curb to office. 


~~ 


sold 





John, 


i M. MINZESHEIMER, 


Unlisted Stocks and Bonds, 


35 BROAD 8ST:., NEW YORK. 
Telephone- -5000 _Broad. 


EOWARD 2 CONLYN, 
15 WALL ST Tel, 4438 _Cort. 
BROKER IN * CURB" SECURITIES 
ein wire to Curb 5000 Broad 


GEO. C. WINCHEL, 


ROOM 25, 18 WALL ST 
Tel. 1811 Cort. Curb Tel. 5000 Broad. 


Am. ‘Can. Com. & Pfd. Special. 


WM. WILLIS MERRILL, 


Investment Securities, 
419, PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
Telephone 1988 Broad. 


S. ALDEN “GAYLORD, 
Mills Building, Broad St., New York 
Bonds and Investments. 
ST. LOUIS LOCAL SECURITIES A SPECIALTY 


ALEXAN DER G. WOOD, 


at Knickerbacker & Co., 25 Broad St 
Unlisted and investment Securities in 


J Markets. 
_Tel 4,533 Broad 
CARL H. PFORZHEIMER. 


At Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 25 Bro 
Unlisted and Investment Securities 


all Markets. 


STELLE & DE KAY, 
UNLISTED STOCKS AND BONDS. 
25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
Union Typewriter Stock. 


‘Currie & Gwynne, 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
“CURB” & INVESTMENT 


Stocks & Bonds. 
COPPER STOCKS A SPECIALTY, 


GREENE CONSOLIDATED 
COPPELL. 


UNION COPPER MINING, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA COPPER CO., Ltd. 
MONTREAL & BOSTON COPPER CO.,Ltd. 
GOLD HILL COPPER. 

WHITE KNOB COPPER CO., Ltd. 
TENNESSEE COPPER. 

SEMINOLE MINING. 

KITCHENER GOLD MINING. 


TEL. 3697 AND 3698 BROAD. 
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DENVER, Dec. 
of the “off years" in the live stock busi- 
ness. Bad markets, not very satisfactory 
marketing quality, dear labor, high feeds, 
increased freight rates, poor range in the 
West, the invasion in some places of an 
unprecedentedly large number of home- 


combination of the packing interests to 
manipulate values are circumstances which 
combined to give the growers and handlers 
a fit of the blues. 

The year has marked many 
changes, several of which were for the 
better. The extraordinary drop in the price 
of cattle was hardest on the big range 
outfits which are playing a “make or 
break” game. If they lose on this deal, 
they cannot recover under the same con- 
ditions with which they started in, for 
the reason that their country is settling 
up, and has already been settled to such 
an extent that the system of the big 
operators in range cattle is being aban- 
doned just as fast as they can turn loose 
without too great a sacrifice. 

This applies particularly to such as main- 
tained their business on unfenced Gov- 
ernment lands, and also to such as have 
been compelled by Government authorities 
to remove illegally constructed fences on 
the public domain. This was the year 
that most of them had intended to clean 


up, and the slump in prices hit them 
hard. The stock business will go on, how- 
ever, but he would be a_ shortsighted 


prophet who did not see that a number 
of changes are bound to take place. As 
soon as the limit of the carrying capac- 
ity of the range comes in—and it is al- 
ready in view in some parts of the coun- 
try—there must be a great deal more at- 
tention paid to the quality of the stock 
kept than has been the case heretofore. 

There is no money at any time in the 
steer of inferior quality, but when. the 
third or fourth ‘rate beef. Cattle ranch- 
will be no place at all for the beast that 
cannot be fed into anything better than 
third or fourth rate beef. Cattle ranch- 
ing and cattle ranching methods must with- 
in the next few years undergo a certain 
amount of revolution, but the good men 
will keep up their enthusiasm and remem- 
ber the period of low prices is always tne 
wrong time to adopt a policy of retrench- 
ment. 


in considering the general conditions of 
the average range country, various sec- 
tions have different reports. The Winter 
of 1902-08 was very hard on the live stock, 
and there are not many cattle or sheep 
left, on account of this and the lack of 
grass and water. The lamb and calf 
crop last Spring was not as heavy as it 
should have beeu because of the absence 
of the essentials mentioned, as well as the 
poverty-stricken condition of the mothers. 

The increase of calves for next Spring 
must also naturally be light because of 
the heavy shipment of cows to market 
last Summer. In most of the range sec- 
tion danger from loss this Winter has 
been greatly reduced by the remarkable 
weather of October, November, and part 
of December, during which the grass 
cured and the stock made fine gain. 

The bad range conditions in the earlier 
part of the year compelled early and 
heavy shipments to market, and prices 
consequently declined. The values thus 
set on the range stock gave the packers 
a pretext to pound down the values of the 
better classes from fhe Eastern feed lots, 
where forty te fifty-cent corn had been 
fed into high-priced stock purchased tne 
previous season. he bear movement f 
course affected hogs also, and part ot 
the year sheep and lambs, resulting in 
a loss of several hundreds of militens of 
dollars to the feeders. Jndividual losses 
in feeding have run from $15 to $30 a head 














on cattle: 


‘Winter to the extent they did last, and 
a great many are putting in sneep m- 
stead of cattle, and this demand for sheep 
has reduced the number in various West- 
ern States from 25 to 40 per cent. The 
action of the packers in thus taking aa- 
vantage of a condition and causing such 
heavy losses to the farmers and stock- 
growers has aroused the ire of both, with 
the result that independent packing 
plants, erected by the grower and the 
feeder, who thus will sell direct to the 























finished condition, and the range men tum- 
bled over each other to. get in before 
the. bottom was reached, hastening the 
lowest point by their action. 
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LIVE STOCK REVIE 


It Was Not an Extremely Prosperous One, Especially for the 
Proprietors of the Big Ranges in the Trans- 


Missouri Country. 
By C. F. MARTIN, 


Secretary of the National Live Stock Association. 
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tle on feed will be ready later than usual, 
because they were started later. 

: This is assuming that feeders have gen- 
| erally purchased the thinner and cheaper 

Steers to feed, and that the kinds that 
| Teeuive a short feed are not the larger 

proportion, as usual. The general con- 
clusion is, therefore, that conditions just!- 
fy the expectation that the shortage of 
beef in 1904 will exceed that of 1901, with 
corresponding good values; some well!-post- 
ed and experienced feeders go so far as 
to predict eight-cent beef on the hoof 
by the coming Summer. 

The American sheep flock has been cut 
down nearly 3,000,000 in the past year, 
and advices from the best authorities in 
the different sections point to a still 
further reduction for the immediate fu- 
ture. The bulk of this loss is very gen- 
erally attributed to the overcrowding of 
the Western ranges, which itself is at- 
tributed to the new forest reserve regula- 
tions. More extensive feeding of sheep 
has been taken up this Fall than ever 
before in the history of this branch of 
the live stock industry. Colorado is put- 
ting in a large number, Idaho and Wy- 
oming flockmasters have purchased heavily 
of grain and hay, and in other sections of 
the trans-Missouri country there is a dis- 
position to go into sheep feeding. 3oth 
Nebraska and Kansas are making mutton 
on a large scale, and any shortage, caused 
by the high price of screenings, around 
St. Paul, will, in all probability, be fully 
compensated. Wool values have been well 
maintained, owing principally to a decrease 
of nearly 29,000,000 pounds in the clip 
compared to that of 1902, 

During the closing month of this year the 
wool market has continued fairly active, 
with a demand for almost every quality. 
penapecomean especially the smaller concerns, 
ave apnarentiy 
prices have about touched paras that 
number of the mills which have been out 
of the market for quite a iong time and 
have allowed their stocks of raw material 
to run down have come into the market 
and replenished, and prices have ruled 
more in favor of the seller. 

The opinion prevails among many well- 





posted hoz salesmen at the bic markets 
that the porker has seen his lowest level. 
from a marketable valuation, that wili 


be reached this season. The - 

prophecy has come as near caamdion ns 
t ever will, and the palm is awarded to 
the four-and-a-half-cent prognosticator. 
The claim is made and daily supported that 
the hog crop to be matured for next year 





The depression which pervaded the stock 
market during ‘the greater part of 1903 was 
reflected in a material falling off in the 
listings on the Stock Exchange. Fewer new 
securities were admitted to dealings than 
has been the case for years, most of the 
totals given below being made up of addi- 
tions to securities which were already 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. It was also 
remarkable that aside from the United 
States Steel second mortgage fives, which 
were dealt in in the unlisted department 
for a time, previous to being placed on the 
regular list, and an addition to the amount 


| of capital of the National Biscuit sfocks 
' quoted, no securities were admitted to that 
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division of the Stock Exchange during the 
entire year: When it is remembered that in 
each of tne past few years companies rep- 
resenting hundreds of millions of dollars in 
capital were placed in the unlisted depart- 
ment, ft makes all the more notable such a 
marked change in the condition of affairs, 
. Phe following table gives the total list- 
ings for the past three years: 






ee neha eden eee sees 
den ee bene ese enenee ees eeeenee 


Miscellaneous stocks 
All classes Of stocks... ..0.-seee sess tueuene 


MSt. . 0. cence coerce eeeme 


Total regular 
Unlistec department «.....-++.+++0 





following table gives the total Mate 
of bonds and stocks for a number of 


past: 


The listings of the year follow: 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


_Oklahoms. div tg. 48, 1928..... $5,645,000 
= ie an it sono. 55,344,600 
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has been overestimated as well as the 
corn crop, and as one is dependent upon 
the other, together with the fact that 
so many light-weights are being marketed, 
gives the optimistic prophet a very far 
chance for argument. 

No one who is familiar with the con- 
dition of the horse market to-day will 
contend that the supply is equal to the 
demand. It is evident that there are not 
enough good, heavy horses, since the farm- 
ers of flowa, Illinois, and other horse 
producing. States are found at the sale 
rings buying inferior animals with which 
to do their-farm work. it furnishes a les- 
son that should impress itself upon the 
minds of every br er and show him the 
folly of disposing of his good brood mares, 
because the prices offered for them were 
too tempting to refuse. The best horses 
from the ranges are already gone—the 
result of ten years’ breeding has been 
used up in the great demand for horscs 
which has recently been experienced. 

There are many stockmen who believe 
hot were the Government to give as much 
concern to the compilation of live stock 
statistics as it is giving to grain statistics 
of the country, the violent fluctuation und 
manipfilation of live stock values weuld 
in a great measure be prevented. There- 
fore much interest has en aroused n & 
bill now before Congress which is te pro- 
vide for a Federal census of live stock 
to be collected evety five years. This 


throughout the country. = 
With a total of 40,000,000 cattle, 55,000,- 
000 sheep, and 25,000,000 swine for a pop- 
ulation of 80,000,000 in this country, and 
the millions of other nations who_ help 
to consume the live stock products of this 
country, there ts no danger of a farfine, 
values should not 
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nor’ any reason why c 

be kept at normal during the coming year. 
COMPARATIVE BANK CLEARINGS. 
Birmingham, Ala.... 

San Francisco, Cal... 1,3 y2E 

Denver, Col........++ 230,369,178 237 , 33 $ 09 
@lartford, Conn....... 139, 646,848 136,598,269 
New Haven, Conn.... 89,949, 671 92,850,707 
Wilmington, Del...... 59,806, 082 61,916,920 
Washington, D. C.... 188,315,058 206, ¢ 794 
Atlanta, Ga.......s+. 131,200,457 144,992,037 
Savannah, Ga. .....- p69, 2038, 764 712 
Chicago, Ill.......++++ 8,755,6 
Indianapolis, Ind..... BS 317,16: 2 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 106, 880,213 111,258,390 
Louisville, Ky......+- 501,424,110 529,241,195 
New Orleans, La.. 672,360,577 927, 710.850 
Portland, Me......«+- 73,077,094 77,474,995 
Baltimore, Md........ 1,202, 803,359 1,172,474,002 
*Boston, Mass........ 6,930,016,794 6,717,416.678 
Duluth, Minn........- 536,160,846 645,729,589 
St. Paul, Minn.. ... 294,197,119 — 309,230,107 
St. Louis, Mo........ 2,506,804,320 2,510,479 24 
Helena, Mon........+++ 29, 806, 340 30,962,% 
Omaha, Neb 361,511,775 


175,276,118 
301,891,124 
328,189,165 
133,727,478 
5,266,310 
66,696,441 67,079,077 


Albany, N. Y.... 
Buffalo, N Y + 
_N. Y¥.76, 





New York City 65,970,337, 955 
Rox hester, N. ¥ 133,773, 705 
Saratoga, N, x 


Syracuse, N 






Cleveland, Ohio 762,604,186 802,192,183 
Cincinnati, Ohi 1,080,902,000 1,154,647,600 
Toledo, Ohio..... 148,308,086 165,525,446 
Portiand, Ore.. ° 154,743,110 — 175,744,499 
Pittsburg, Penn. .. 2,147,969,763 2,356,875, 351 
Wilkesbarre, Penn.... 39,418,626 48,303,943 
Providence, R. I....-. 354,165,100 357.276.100 
Sioux Falls, S. D..... 13,675, 283 3,272,409 
Nashville; Tenn.....- 91,877,988 124,922,185 
Memphis, Tenn.....-. 179,199,939 214,009,558 
Newport News, Va.. 7,312,235 6,664,978 
Seattle, Washington... 191,885,972 206,913,521 
Tacoma, Washington. 75,739, 840 100,474, 164 
Wheeling, West Va.. 38,812,604 38,481,731 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 355, 134.334 393,692,610 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....-- 2,000, 2,909,814 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
4 per cent., 1949 





Totals, 0.2 ceeedeedsencsesncsccsess $328, 756,000 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


Buffalo Gas Co. Ist ntg. 5 per cent. 


GROFGEE. ov awcccccWekddsstecsvoecesc¥e $5,900,000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 5 per cent 

10-year conv. deb., 1911...........+.. 2,000,000 
Distillers’ Securities Co. Ist mtg. 25- 

year 5 per cent. conv.¢ 1927.......... 16,000,000 
Hudson County Gas Co. Ist mtg. 5 


9,180,000 





per cent., 19 
International Steam Pump 








6 per cent. conv., 1913..... 2,500,000 
Kanawha & Hocking ( 

mtg. 5 per cent., 1951.....«0....... ee 250,000 
Lackawanna Steel Co. Ist mtg. 5 per 

cent. conv., 1923 ......-6+ sevececsecs 15,000,000 


Le Tt tt 


Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Ist mtg. gtd. 
5 per cent., 1933 . 
New York Gas & El. L., H. & P. Co. 
Ist mtg. col. tr. 5 per cent 
New York. & Richmond Gas Ist mtg. 
5 per cent., 1921 > 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist mtg. 5 per 


cent. SO-year, 1951 .....--seseseeuds 2,000,000 
Tennessee Coal, Irom & Railroad gen. 

mtg. 5 per cent., 1901 ...........+. - 3,000,000 
United-.Fruit Co. conv. 5 per cent., 

1911 ..... Bec dass as de ens eeces cy eostec 4,000,000 


United States Shipbuilding ist mtg. 
5 per’ cent. 30-year 8. Tf. — bo 


Series A ........ pte hE aio ased sabe 14,500,000 








, 1902, 
$228, 756,000 $441, 279.000 $65,537,500 
257.937,050 460. 465,799 281.904, 190 
199,414,500 324, 187.050 1,188,604, 
457,351,550 813,053,740 1,646, 657,240 
$1,039,422,050,. $1,337,551.440 $2,556, 455,440 
2,040,500 112,056,000 353,087,790 
” $2,041, 462,5 $1,449, 607.440 $2, 869,543,230 








con, Ist” mtg. col. tr. 5 per cent., 


Ee errr os pesact chs pias fauce 197, 
Central Pacific Ist. ref. mtg. 4 per on 
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4G, BORG o.oo enc ene es nnnensecrencoeses 
& Rio R. R, imp. mtg. 


“ist mig. 8 per ent; 
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1,400,000 
215,000 
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a 1,060,000 
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and term, —~ 
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measure has received the indorsement of 


the National Live Stock Association, the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, and 
a number of smaller kindred bodies 
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GEORGE A TREADWELL 
MINING COMPANY 


27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Mayer, Yavapai County, Arizona. 


CAPITAL STOCK - - $3,000,000 
Par Value of Shares, $10. 









The property of the company is im- 
mense in extent and unexcelled in rich- 
ness. Several million’ tons of ore are 
already in sight and more is being dis- 
closed by every day’s development work. 
The ore is almost identical in character 
and value with that of its near neighbor, 
the United Verde. 

The company has a new Hydro-carbon 
Smelter nearly ready to start, and an old 
coke furnace which came to it with its 
recent purchase of the adjoining Boggs 
property and which can be used in addi- 
tion if need be. 


Almost a million dollars have 
spent in the development and equipment 
of the property and it has been already 
brought nearly to the point of being self- 
supporting afd dividend-paying. 
















been 







The affairs of the company have been 
managed carefully and conservatively. 
It has paid its way as it went along and 
kept free from debt and complications of 
all kinds. The earnings of the company 
can therefore be used entirely from the 
start in paying dividends and in extend- 
ing the equipment so as to -pay more 
dividends. 

The stock is believed by many 
servative investors to be as good a pur- 
chase now at current prices as the stock 
of the United Verde, with which Prof. 
Treadwell was also so intimately asso- 
ciated, when it was first offered for sale. 


MY#A B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York City. 
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There are fourteen trains 


per day between New York 





and Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, practically a train 
















every business hour, by the 
New York Central. Can 
you do better than this ? 






KOHLER BROTHERS, 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


LIGHTING, 
POWER, 
RAILWAYS, 


FISHER BLOG, CHICAGO. 


The new building of the 
“Times” will be equpped wih 
th: “KOHLER SYSTEM” for 
the elecirical control of newspaper 
presses, 












































“ESTABLISHED 1868. 


wiS & FREAR, 


: 


’ 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 
145 MONTAGUE ST., ERIOKLYN. 

Just Published, Price $3.00 Each. . 

_. “COMMERCIAL LAW,” 

“THE THEORY OF ACCOUNTS.” 

‘These volumes: contain all. C. P. —e oamsinn: 


by 
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— oS Satu 3% per cent. ext. Ist 
Fatonsations) Great Northern Ist 
mtg. Soe ond. 1919...........56.. 507,000 
International & Great Northern 2d 

mtg. 5 per cent., 1909.........+-+004+ 507,000 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 3% 

per cent. mtg., 1907........++..+-+++ 6,180,000 
Long Island R. R. unif. mtg. 4 per, 


Comt., IDE... rrcrccccvcsesesvesovers 500,000 
Louisville & Nashville unif. 50-year 4 
POr CoOmt., 140 ..nccescccccceveccvers 401,000 


Louisville & Nashv., Southern Ry. 
Monon. col. 4 per cent. joint, 1952. 11,827,000 
Loutsvills & Nashv., Southern Monon. 




















col. 4 per cent. s 2062....... ° 105,000 
Michigan Central R. 3% per cent. 

Be Gn ED: boc ccncsapoetdapeenics 2,000,000 
Missouri, Kan. & Texas aa mtg. ext. 

5 per cent., g., 1044. : ° 320,000 
Missourl, Kan. & Texas of Texas Ist 

mtg. 50-year 5 per cent., 1942...... . 310,000 
Missouri, Kan. & Texas Ist mtg. 4 per 

Ree. MOE: fo cs Be Sac pahovardas iv 282,000 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City R R. : 

Ist consol. mtg. 5 per cent., 1953.... 1,882, 
New York Central & Hudson River 

R. R. 3% per cent. mtg of 1997 . 27,000,000 
Norfolk & We m™m Ist consol mts 

4 per cent., 1996 4 4,500,000 
Northern Pacific Ry. prior Hen rail- 

way and land grant 4 per cent., 

BOSE is ncececss . 1,500,000 
Oregon Short Line R. R. 4 per cent. 

and part. 25-year, 1927.......--«+«s. 10,000,000 
Pennsylvania R. R. 3% per cent. 10- 

year cony., 1912 .. +» 50,000,000 
Reading Company — mis 4 per 

cent., 1997 ...... Lachaeibane 1,500,000 
Rio range Western col. tr. 4 per 

cent., Series A... ....-sssecescersees 2,200,000 
St. Jose ph Railway, ” Light, Heat & 

Power Co. ist mtg. 5 per cent. 35- 

FOOT ccccccccccsceassccscesssocseseeses 3,500,000 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 

Ry., River & Gulf div. Ist mtg. 4 

per cent., 1933 ......sscesccccscceee 12,242,000 
St. Louis & San Francisco 4 per cent. 

ref. mtg., 1951 ........-ssecssessees 15,199,000 
st. L. & 8. F., Kan. City, Ft. SS. & 

Memphis 4 per cent. ref. mtg., 1936. 2,628,000 
Southern Pacific R. R. of G@alifornia 

consol. gtd. 5 per cent., 1937, 

SAMMMMOD 2 cceccccvscccdsccesecsovecese 1,126,000 
pouthern Ry., Me mphis div, Ist 

4% per cent.-5 per cent. of 1996 ee 100,000 
Southern Ry. Ist consol. 5s........... 1,813,000 
Texas & Pacific Ry. ist 5 per cent., 

BOOG cccccecvcvesccccsescescavessoss ° 61,000 
Texas & Pacific Ry ana div. 

on Ci 2 en: sc0ncseqnd secs bences 687,000 
United Rys. of St. Louis Ist gen. 

mate. 4 per Cont... ...cccccscccvcccees 28,292,000 
United Railroads 3 Fran. 4 per 

Cont. &, £., 1OB7.....cccccccccccqerees 20,000,000 
Virginia & Southwestern Ry. ist’ mtg. 

gtd. 5 per cent. 100-year of 2003.... 2,000,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ist consol. mtg. 
United States Shipbuilding 20-year 5 

per cent. col. & mtg. bonds, 1922.... 10,000,000 
United States Steel Corporation 10-60- 





year 5 per cent. s. f., 1963... 149,290,500 


Utica Electric Light & Power 





Te ere 500,000 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. Ist 

mtg. 5 per cent. 50-year, 1949..... . 6,993,000 
Westchester Iirhting Co. 5 per cent, 

60-year of 1950......... saantucaease - 5,360,000 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 
cent. funding & r. e. mtg., 1 


Total. 


per 


8,000,000 





. sag selene soseeces+hs EERE EES 
Total all classes of bonds........+++--+ 070,500 


RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Buffalo, Rochester, & Pitts, common.. 
Canadian Pacific ...... 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Ry........- - 2,260, 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul preferred. ° 493, 
Chi.’ & Northwestern ....... + 9,219,100 
Great Northern pf........ ° 41,200 
Illinois Central .......++++ . 5,960,000 
Manhattan ....++s-seeesereeee - 7,000,000 
Nationa) R. R. of Mexico -; . «+ 80,063,600 
National R. BR. of Mexico pf....,.. 22,233,200 
National R. R. of Mexico deferred.... 11,116,700 
New York Central ..........- . 308,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford... 6,753,200 
Pennsylvania Paadoasebeeensaaee eeseess 92,086,150 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago gtd. 

special stock .......-csseeeererese+s 2,010,400 
Rock Island Co. of New Jersey com... 20,795,400 
Rock Island Co. of New Jersey pf.. 2,500,000 
St. Louls & San Francisco R. R. 

common BtOCk ...... 66sec eee eeeeeees 1,692,200 
Southern Ry., Mobiie ~ Ohio stock 

trust certificates .....4..seeeeeeeees 700,000 

WUE . éatocteconecsesiose srepnenad $257.957, 050 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS COM- 
PANIES, 

American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

common ...... opnctsepnsnsdece . $500,000 
American Agricultural Chem. Co. pf. 1,000,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 44,258,500 
Commercial Cable Co..........++0+0++ 1,666,700 
Consolidated Gas Co., New York.. . 7,082,400 
Electric Storage Battery Co. stock.... 15,795,700 
General Chemical Co. preferred stock. 584,000 
General Blectric Co........+.6++++ 1,973,000 
Kings Co. Electric Light & Power Co 625,000 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 

COMMON ccccccccscccccccccssecccoces 15,591,800 
National Enameling & Stamp. Co. i 8,546,600 
North American Co - 2,594,500 
Syracuse Lighting Co. common. . 5,000,000 
Syracuse Lighting Co. pf.... 1,000,000 
United Fruit Co. stock .. 12,869,500 
United States Shipbuilding common... 25,000,000 
United States Shipbutlding pf . 20,000,000 





Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. assenting 





Total...... ees ° 
B: ANK sTOcC KS. 


Rank of the Metropolis........... eoee 
Mechanics & Traders’ 
Market & Fulton National Bank.. 
National Bank of Commerce...... . 
National Park Bank. New York....... 
New York National Exchange Bank. 

Oriental Bank 














Total 


Total all classes of stocks........... $457 
. $1,039, 422,050 


Grand total listed department.. 


UNLISTED STOCKS. 





8,641,600 
9,135, 5,200 


$700,000 
200,000 
100,000 
15,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
450,000 


$18, 050,000 


351,550 






National Biscuit Co. common........- $236,000 
National Biscuit Co. pf.......+-e+e0e. 1,204,500 
Total... .cccccesesncscsessssscscacs $2,040,500 
Grand total, lMsted and unlisted de- = 
partments .....ceeeeceeeeeseeeees $1,041,462, 550 





THE INCORPORATIONS OF 1903 


————————————$__—_— 


Perhaps no development of the year 1903 
more fully reflected the changed conditions 
of the money and security markets than 
the falling off in incorporations. The fact 
that many syndicates and promoters were 
tied up with shares that they were unable 
to float and the steady liquidation in the 
stock market had a deterrent effect on the 
formation of companies involving a heavy 
amount of capital. There was a goodly 
number of companies organized, but the 
majority of them were either concerns 
whose stock was taken privately, or exist- 
ing co-partnerships which were changed 
into corporations in order to enlarge their 
field of enterprise. 

Aside from the International Construc- 
tion and Development Company, chartered 
in Arizona last Januaty with $10,000,000,000 
capital, and the Pan-American Railroad, 
chartered in Oklahoma in August with 
£250,000,000, the number of companies of 
$1,000,000 capital incorporated during the 
year was fer below the two preceding 
years. The first-named company is not in- 
cluded in the following comparative totals, 
as it was of an exceptional nature. Given 
herewith is a list of 729 miscellaneous 
companies incorporated in the past twelve 
months with $500,000 capital or over, the 
combined capital of which amounted to 
$1,859,697,000, and 81 railroads, aggregating 
$5 50,000 in capital, or a total of 810 
companies and $2,422,047,000 capital. In a 
like compilation for 1902 there were 924 
miscellaneous companies of $3,160,571,400 








capital and 99 railroads with ¥ 910,000 
capital, or 1,023 companies whose total 
capitalization reached $3,755,981,400. This 


companies in 
3,009,- 


latter compared with 1,090 
1901 with a combined capital of $4,: 
250. The total in 1900 was $2,589,649,000, 
and in 189 $4,207,000,000. 

The following are the principal companies 














of a capital of $500,000 or more incorpo- 
rated during 1903, the place and time of 
the incorporation being given in paren- 
thesis: 

MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 
Company, State and Month. Amount 
A 

Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., N, Y., 

CN, Y., Jan.)...scccceess Kon a6ne $5,000,000 
Acme Ball Bearing Co., (N. Y June) 600,000 
Aeolian Weber Piano & Pianola Co., 

(N. J., Aug.)..-. end ech ne eee 10,000,000 
Affiliated Bureau (sociation, (Ss. D., . 

May) eocceece cccesecdoseteceoes 5,000,000 
Air-Fire, N. Y., (N. Y., Jan.). 1,000,000 
Alabama-Tennessee Coal, Iron & 





road, (N. J., May) 2,500,000 





Alaska Peninsula Pkg. 
JON.) cocccccsevctecceeses 2,750,000 
Alleghen Corr & 










700,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Sept Jacesesecces 
Allen Oil Co., (S. D., 
Alignum Fireproof Cc 



















Alliance Machinery 

April) 1,500,000 
Alligator 

(Ss. D., cove 1,500,000 
Am. Asbestos Cx Nov.) 1,000,000 
Am. Asbestos & Fireproofing Mfg, Co., 

(N, Y., Aug.) ones oes 500,000 
Am, Automatic Lighting Co. of Wil 

(Del., Jan.)...... . . 540,000 
Am. I 1& Pke. Ce Y., Jan.). 5,000,000 
Am s Pipe Co., (N. J., May) ° 500,000 
Am ar Lub. Co., (N. J., March).... 1,000,000 
Am, Chocolate Co., (N. J., June)..... 1,000,000 
Am, Coal Products Co., (N. J., Feb.) 15,000,000 
Am. Consol : , Aug.). 600,000 
Am, ¢ CN. J., 

BER) coccccceces ° essesecccese wh O0e,G00 
Am, De vel pment & Construction Co., 

ie So a ee eee 1,000,000 
Am, Drill Co., (S. D., Jan.)... 1,000,000 
Am F & Security Co., 

Dec joodus. sbienes 5,000,000 
Am, Fire Cracker Mfg. " 

BOC.) - ccce ccs ccc vecvecenssccsercs 1,000,000 


Am. Fire Pulp Plaster Co., (Del., Aug.) 1,500,000 














Am, Flour Co., (N. J., Jam.)...+-+-+56 
Am, Fue) & Distillation Co., (N. J. 
TOM.) ccccccvcccccsccsccccsccsecosese 
Am, Gas Mfg. AUR). c20 
Am, Gold Extraction Co., (8, D., May) 
Am, Ignite Co., (N. Y., March)....... 
Am. Mere. Supply Co., (8. D., May).. 
Am, Merchants’ Protective Associa- 

tion, (8, D., JUMe) ...cccncecccccscce 
American & Mexican Smelting & Re- 

fining Co., (Wash., June)..........- 


American & Mexico Mining Co., 

May) . 
Am, Monorail C 
Am. Non-Refillab le 





























Feb.) ° 
Am, People . 
Am, Petroleum Co,, (N. a , March). 
Am. Portland Cement Co., (8. D., July) 
Am, Provision Co., (Del., June) . 
Am, Ry, Equipment Co., (N. J., 

Am. Ry. & Traffic Co., (N. J., July).. 
Am, Rota Ring Spinning Co., (Me., 
SOM.) vc nvcdoscesccecs revesecosesvess 
Am, Seedi ach, Co., (N. J., March) 
Am, Smokeless Oil Co., (N. J., Jan.).. 
Am. Tin Mining & Smelting Co., (N. 
F., BUG.) cccccccccccccsccccseccccece 
Am, Vitrous Mosaic Co., (N. Y., Oct.) 
Am, Wall Tie Co., (N. J., March)..... 
Am, Wave Meter Co, of Wilmington, 
(Del., Jan.)...... Ses 
Am. Window Gl J 

March) .cccccscccsscesseseseces 
Am. Witch Hazel Co., (N. Y b.). 
Anderson Coal Mining C ‘o4 (N a Jan ) 
Anglo-Am, Supply Co., (N. ¥ May). 
Angio-Nevada Mineral Co., “Ss. iis 
March) ....... 
tment 





I Y., May) 5 
Argentine Quebrach Co., 
Arkansas, Mis 





(N. Y.. 
uri & Kansas Land & 


Sept.) 





Town Site Co., (Mo., May)........++ 
Arkansas Traction Co., (Ark., March). 
Arnold Flat Seam Machine Co., (N. J., 





Oct.) .. 
Art Metal Co 
Asala Co., (N, J., Feb.) 
Associated Bankers’ Trust Co. 

cago, (Del, Sept.) 
Associated Finance Co. 0 

May) 








of Chi- 















Atlas Lin 8. Co., (N . 
Atlantic Merc, Co., (N. J., Nov.)..... . 
Auriferous Ore Reducing Co (Del., 
Me - sskcueskwtsapere tas . 
Auto-Ticker Tape Display Co., N. Y., 
CN. Y¥., Feb.) cccccccscccceces eeseeee 
B 
Bagdad-Chase Gold Mining Co., (N. 
a SO a acemeene de 
Balance Crude Crane Co., (N. J., Dec.) 
Ball Check Light Co., (N. J., July)... 


Balti- 


Baltimore Ry ecialty Co. of 








more, (Del., DPocccces 
Barbers’ Corporation, 
March) ....eeeesseeses 





arber Security Co., (N. J., e 
avia Plantation Co., (Del., Marc h) 
Beaumont (Tex.) Light & Power, (Tex., 

TOIF) coccccssesceccesecsesvscscoeces 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., (S. D., 
Benedict & MacFarlane of N. 

CH. ¥., AGB De cocsecesocccssccsdesce 
Benedict Oil Co., (S. D., May) 
Bernheimer & Schwartz Pilsner Brew- 














ing Co,, (N. Y.. AWB.) cccccccsccecs ° 
Big Four Clay Co., (S. D., Jan.)..... ° 
Berie Brick & Tile Co., (8S. D., April). 
Bi-Sectional Ball Bearing Co., (N. J., 

PUIG) ccvcccccvcccenecseccccoesecses 

ck & Baird Co. of Pittsburg, (Del., 

Oct.) ccvccccccccccccssesseseceseser . 
Black Diamond Automobile » (N. 

Beg AMT rcocccvesscsensscesess cose 
Black Diamond Coal & Oil Co., (8. D., 


March) 








Black Valley Oil & Gas Co., (8. D., 
BEA) sccenewe pedwaeseseewee 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pp ump Works, 





















CBs, .Gae BND poaeceress 6erbe 
Block Light Co., (N . April) os 
Blue Channel Placer Gold Mini Co., 
Jersey City, (N. J., July).......-+06 
Bolivar Rubber Co. of Baltimore, (Del., 
WO) 060cnenrcensinveccstsseceeonsos 
Boston Ele« inning eC (Me., Feb.) 
Brewster & ¢ >. = iN Y., March) 
Bright's Merce en y, (8S. D., May).. 
British Americ Locomotive Works, 
COnt., May). cccccccccccccces ecccece 
British Am, Tob. Co., (N, C., Jan.) ° 
ks Bros., y (N. Y f 








Brotherhood Building & Lo 
tion, Phila., (Penn., Dec.) 
Brownall Co., (N. J., April).......... 


Brown & Fleming Contracting Co., 
Y., July). .cccee eeccesese 





B. T. Babbitt Co., CN. J. 
Buffalo Gold Mining Co., (S. D., March) 
Buhl, Kimberley Co., Conn., (Conn., 





April) ....00%.- 





500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
30,000,000 


1,000,000 


. 25,000,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 
20,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 
1,000,000 


5,000,000 
000,000 
,000,000 





1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 


1,000,000 


. O 1,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
. 850,000 


1,000,000 


600,000 
750,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 

2,500,000 


300,000 


1,000,000 


. 50,000,000 


500,000 
2,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,800,000 


600,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


600,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 


. 50,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,455,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 


2,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
30,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
950,000 
750.000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 


5,000,000 





aS 








‘a aati Aunidation, (s. 


ge 


saebe tes 
Fig TOD). ocr cccecccnicveseces 


Cc 


California Creek Hydraulic Gold Mine 
Co,, (8. D,, May)....--cecseeesreence 
California Gola Fields, (8. D., April). 
California Power & Development Co: 
of Cent. Cal., (Cal., Aug.).....-+++. 
Calumet Oil Co. of N. Y., (Del., April) 
Campbel] Pub. Co, of Chi., (Me!, Feh.) 
Campion Mining & Trading Co., 5 
D., March)......csccecssereccssecses 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., (Canada, 
Aug.) 











Canar Co., (N.J., Apritjs. TL: 
Caney Hiver Oil Co., (8. D., June).... 


Caney Valley Development Co., (8. D., 
March) ...... 
Canoe Oil & Gas Co., r 
Cape May Keal Estate Co., (N. J. 
" FOD.) wccccccccvvcegescscpbccsnesecece 
Capital Of! & Gas Co, of Frankfort, 
Ky., (Del., June).... Seve 
Carbon Nonoxide Gas Co., Jersey city, 
CN, J., June). 


(Penn., Feb.)...+ 











Cash Buyers’ Union & First Nat. Co- 
operative Co., (N. J., Aug.).......- 
Cent. Penn. Traction Cé., (Penn., July) 
Cerf Gold Mining Co., N. Y. City, 
(Del, UR nos ccs sens esecstene e 
Cent. ‘in, Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
(N, J., Fets)....++. ° 
Cent, Nat. Realty & Construction Co., 
i OT) i ae eee eeoccece 


Cero Fruito Co. (N. J., Feb.). 
Cc. E, Sherin Newspaper om, 
(N, J., May).. 















Cc. G. Gunther's Sons, CN, - April).. 
Chas. Graef & Co., (N. Y., Jan. Jesees . 
Caseeews Elecirical Go., ( J 
PORD <p cricdoccesettsecsdntsacetoesocs 
Chemicide Oo, of Americ Buffalo, 
CH, Fu, POR. poccccnscccccccscces esee 
Chem, & se Co." of America, 
CN. Fig DOC. )ececcvcccccccccssccece ° 
Chester & Phila. Oil Co., (Del., Aug.) 


Chic. & Findlay Oi) Co., (N. J.,.June). 


China Inv, & Con, Co. of America, 
Cis > ng GE De Pik ates nhbhse4enn seeds 
Chicago-Louisiana Land & Irrigation 
i Oe Ma SD ixécbekevecsscecns x 
Chicago Stock Yards & Transit Co., 
Ci, MODs ccnicccasceacace cae 
Chicago-Texas Land & “Lumber Co., 
Ci, By SUN e ctbwecessodepesceseeses 
Citizens’ Inv, Co., (N. J., March)..... 






Classen Lignum Co., (N, a March). 
Clawson & Wilson Co., Buffalo, . 
ik, bie tnnteeh dindeadnaedabewe aa e 
Cleveland Fortuna Lead & Zinc Co., 
Ts: Mel: POND scr cbrcéesspiccecscced 
Clover Bolton Dist, Co., (N. Y 








Clyne Mailing & Mach. Cx ° 
ra fos soccsévec ° 
Coast Mfg. & Supply ¢ (D Aug.). 
Colonial Coal Co, of Pitts,, (Del , June) 
Colonial Tile Co., (N. Y., Aug.). essecce 
Colorado Delta Canal Co., (N, J., Feb.) 
Colorado Security Mines, (8. D., May) 
Colossal Exhibition Co., (S. D., ApriD. 
Columbe Coal Co,., (N. J., Jan.)....... 
Columbia Gold Mining Co., (Del., Jan.) 
Columbia Packing Co., (Ore., Feb.)... 
Columbia Rope Co, of Auburn, N. Y., 
ih. Ue Mire ckh sheen baiielss gle 
Commercial Chem. Co., (S. D., } . 
Combined Liquid T. & Freight Co., 
(8S. D., May) 





Commercial Sec, 
Commercial 

EE. Livebetbbaece cies ots hs 
Commodore Mining & Milling Co. 

By Ws ccngcasve ce : 
Compania Financiera de Coahuila, N. 

Y., (Del., Dec.) aawes ae 
Conemaugh Brewing Co., (N 
Conroy Con. Co., (N, J., May). 
Anthracite Coal Co. of 
iE OS eRe eeeaer 
Cr ss Tie Co., (N. J., March) 
fuel Saving Devices Co., (N, 


Co., 
Twine Co 








“S., April) 

















kD Ret eeertededeunitueeetuncwedse 
Cons. Gems Gold Mining Co., ( 

PEE han sro eNe vinasue es oensaens vi 
Cons Mining Co., @. D., July).cccccs 
Cont Gold Mining & Milling Co., 

ie: Mek a Wh ack ot dia b844en0s.oe bad on 
Cont, Mines & meltin Corporatio 

i AR epg ity, shane ree _ 
Cont. Turbine Co., . Feb.). 
Continuous Transit Co., (N 





‘onverter Furnace & 
ing / lation, (8S. D., 
Cooley icycloidal Engine Develop- 

ment Co., (N. J. Jam.).ccccovcs eee 
Co-operative Oil Co., (S. D., June). 


Steel Go. Build: 
May). .cscece 














Cox Multi-Mailes Co., (S. D., July) 
Corn Belt Co., (S. D., June)..... wines 
Cornell Const. Co., (N. J., March).... 
Cornucopia Mines of Oregon, (N. J., 
is” 6s2S pea te nae Genesee kee oeath « 
= Metal & Chem. Co., (C onn., 

ie \Cnnbavese#bieee 000s tees aetneese 
Cripple River Hvdraulic Mining Co., 
Men Wah Gin Bee OU Di vce ptnenbesnsess 
Cross Creek & Pittsburg Coal 

Wes hig Clie. Ges SUN Pe cecies 





Cuba Exploration Co., (N. J., 


















Cuban-American Land & Fruit Cx 
Hop SUMP e nena ctaesedeaisnoas 
Cut Glass Corporation, Camde n, (N 
ey POP cea witisheeterdidecencvss sas 
D 

Dallas Mining & Pottery Co., (N. J., 
July) . eves 
Damasct 
David Marks 

Jan.) 

Dawson Reduction & Concentrating 
Furnac? Co., (8S. D., March)........ 
De Castro Process Sugar Mfg. ae 
CN, J., June). eccccece evscece 

ur Oil & Ga 6 D., June). 

» Grasse Paper Co., (N. Y., March). 
De Lamars Copper Ref. Co., (N. J., 
MECH) ccccccscoseccesces secvesecece 
Delaware River Steel Casting Co. of 
Philadelphia, (Del., Jan.).......... . 
Detroit Kdison Co., (N. Y., Jan.).... 


Diamond “Mining & Milling Co., (S. D., 
May) 


Diamond Oil & R2f, Co., (N. J... May) 
Dist. Co-operative Co., (N. Y., Nov.). 
Dixie Cotton Picker Co., (S. D., May) 
Domestic Sewing Mach. Co., (N. J., 

PY cvRrccsetccccecvencsesessgeecees 
Drueding Br & Co., Phils (Penn., 





Dec.) 





Dudley Oi! & Gas Co. of Richmond 
a eS re rrr eee 
Dunovant Rice & Cane Co 
PUR) casrvecsccsstsccecccsseces ees 
Du Pont Int. Powder Co. of W iiming- 
nk, Gee: DDS oath ndes béeanne aaesee 
Duquesne Development Co (Del., 
BEBZOD) socccccccsvcccssensceseeses ee 
Duran Terminal Co., (N. J., Jan.)..e00 


E 













E. A. Spirit Aging Co., (S. D., May).. 
Eastern Finance Co., (N. J., Dec.).. 
E ern Glass Mfg. Co., (N. J., July). 
Eastern Illinois Ind. Telephone Co., 
(N. J., Aug.).... : . 
Eastern Steel Fdy. , eens 
Economic Ltg. Co., (Va., Mar rch). eee 
Ecuador Co., (N. J., Feb.) 
EFddo Realty & Surety 
BEE) cccvesecovccccesscccsececese 





Edmonson Asphalt Co., > 
Effingham County Prospecting & Min- 










Bee Ce. GE TAS Secs cctacceane oe 
E. J. Dupont de Nemours ‘Powder 
Co., (N. J., May) 
Eleanora Iron & S&S 
July) seccvecce 
Elec. Irri 
E Prot 
Rub 
: tric T 
Elevator 
BERY) ccccccscvcccccccsccccccceseese . 


Elkhorn Milling & Mining Co., (S. D., 
BERY) ccccccccsccccccccscesccecsence 
Elk Riv. 
June) .. 
Eltrunfo Cons 
(Del., Feb.) 




















Empire Coke Co., (N. Y., April). sccseve 
Empire Copper Co., (S. D., May)..... 
Empress Mining & Milling Co., Ltd., 
(8. D., March)...... oerecccsccevcere 
Enterprise Oil & Gas ¢ of McVey 
town, Penn., (Del., Sept.)....... ee 
E. Reboulin, Fils & Co., (N. J., June). 
Erie Preserving Co., (N. Y., April).... 
Esperanza Mining Co., (N. J., Aug.). ° 
Est. of Henry C. Miner, (N. Y., Feb.). 


Co,, Yonkers, (N. Y., Jan.) 


Ewing Pub. 
(N. ¥., July). 


Explosives Co., Elmira, 


i tiinannicntceesinienhateneepnsgttiniibentnsiemenensocnananinieanninerspieranien praesent 





1,000, 000 
5,000,000 


1,000,000 


5,000,000 
2,100,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 


600,000 
2,500,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
2,500,000 


600,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,200,000 
5,000,000 

650,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

750,000 


600,000 
500,000 


5,000,000 
3,000, 000 


,500,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 

500,000 


5,000,000 
10,000,000 


500,000 


7,500,000 
1,000,000 


3,000,000 


5,000,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 
12,000,000 
15,000,000 

1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 
5,000, 000 


5,000,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 
2,500,000 


650,600 
2,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
10,000,000 


1,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
- 600,000 
700,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 


1,500,090 
500,000 


1,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,250,000 


500,000 
900,000 
20,000,000 
5,000,000 


1,000,000 
750,000 


1,000,000 


- 50,000,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 


2,000,000 


500,000 
1,200,000 
1,800,000 
2,250,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 


Ex-Senator John P, Jones Coal, Oil & 
Mineral Co., (8. D., May)........... 1,000,000 


F 


Farmers’ Marketing Co. (Ariz, Bert) 5,000,000 





Ferrell Flameless Wooi Co., (N. J., 
BEATER) oi. ep ecscaccicce atone os ¢ 500,000 
Federal Automatic’ Refr. “Co., "(N. ie 
iE’ vasbe tanedess 500,000 
7. Lumber Co., Tonawanda, wT. ¥. 
Bs) wosvece shcesscese 2,000,088 
Fed. * Mining & “Smelting “Co., (Del 


* 30,000,000 
2,000,000 


Aug.) 
Fed. “ou Co., é. es March).......++. 











Fed. Valley Oi! Co., (8. D., March).. 600,000 
Fed. Waste Paper Receptacle Co., N. 

Dey POI ec5civece ceeds sdecptcede 500,000 
Fidelity Mfg. Co. (Ne Cc. Bept.): . 500,000 
Fidelity Sec. & rae Co., » &. 

Dig BEOY). cic cccccccscccnccccessceses 5,000,006 
Fischer Moicr Vehicie Co., ages. J., 

SOR.) ciccevccetoccteccseve esessce 2,000,000 
Flamiofumes ‘Co., “(W. J., March). «ses2 1,000,000 
Fleischmann Realty Const. Co., N. Y., 

Co., N. Y., (N. Y:, March)....... 500,000 
Florida Naval Stores, Lumber & Land 2 

Co., (Del., March)...-..++ssseeeeses 1,000,000 
Force of Life Chem. Co. of Wilming- 

ton, (Del., Aug.).... 3,000,000 
Foster Armstrong Co 

Yen ATH). .cccccsccscaccecceses 1,000,000 
Fourteenth St. 

May) . 500,000 
Fourteenth 8t. 

May) ...sce00- 1,250,000 


500,000 
1,650,000 
1,500,000 


Franklin Brewing c 0., “O 
Franklin Bldg. -Co., iN. ¥., 


“Aprild., 
Freshwater Lumber Co., (N. J., April) 
Frontier Coal & Steel Co, of Denver, 





COL, FOD.Diccccccccsveccccesscccces 1,000,000 
Frontier Const. Co., (N. Y., ly)....- 500,000 
Frontier Blec. Ltg. Co., (N. Y. Mara ” 800,000 


Fuel Gas Machs. Co., (N. J., April). 1,500,000 


G 


Galena Crest Mining & Smelting Co., 

Ce Bhs BO icccccecesavssas Sbstets 6,000,000 
Gauley Coal Land Co., (W. Va., Feb.) 3,432,000 
Gen. Asphalt Co., (N. J., May)....... 31,000,000 
Jen. Hydrailogen ne Co., (N. 

May) ‘ 

Gen. Metals Co., (N. Y. ‘Aug. ° 
Gen. Storage Battery Co. » (N. Y., 
Gen. Storage Battery Co., (N. Y., Nov. ) 
Genesee Valiey Gas, Oil & Exploration 








2,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


















Co., (N. J, OCt.Jocsccccsccccsccceses 3,500,000 
George B. Hanford, uN. ¥., O. F.,. 
Jan.) .ceseees 1,200,000 


George C. Hensel Bldg. 
ciation, Phila., (Penn., 
Georgia Pine Turpentine C 


1,000,000 


500,000 


500,000 

Gibbs Eng 
ing, (N. Y., 1,000,000 
Gimbel Bros., (Penn., Aug.)...... 10,000,000 
Glasgow Woolen Mills, (N. Y., Oct.) 500,000 





Golden.Garnet Co., 1,000,000 
Golden Gate 
Jan.) 0. 
Golden Pron 
June) 
Golden Tonopah Mining & Milling Co. 
(B. D., May)... sccccccsccercesorcsecs 
Goldey Mac COE: Mee MOR Pecnees 
Gold Ridge Mining & Milling Co., (8. 
D., April) ‘ . 
Go sldsmith Mining 


(8s. D., May). et 
Concentrator Co., (N. J. 
1,000,000 





3,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 








3,000,000 


500,000 








Goldstake Mining & Milling 
Mis | SE Riknstbadababscthasoceceesene 1,250,000 
Good Hope Mining Co., (8. D., June).. 1,000,000 
Gould Coupler Co., (N. Y., June)..... 5,000,000 
Rapids Peat Fuel Co., (Mich., 
BD.) ccccccscccscccececessece sessess 600,000 
Grant-MacLaren Co., Newport, (N. Y., 
POD.) ccccccccccccscccscesvccsesecses 500,000 
G. Raymond Payne & C (Ss. D., 
MAD: coward ccacccncccncstesssoccscces 750,000 
Great Divide Mines, (Utah, Aug.)..... 2,000,000 
Great Southern Coal & Iron Co., (S 





D., June) 5,000,000 


Great moutheon” oti P ‘& ? Deve lopme nt 









Co., (AlR., JAM.) ccccvcccccccsece -. 2,000,000 
Guanajuato Riv. Milling Co., (N. 

MECH) ccccccccccccncscccccccccccese 500,000 
Hammond Ice Co. of St. Louls, (Del., 

May) 1,500,000 
Hanamo ‘ 

CN, J., Dee.) 1,000,000 


Horee-Miehle 
Ce., Gi 


Printing Press & Mfg. 


ABET) 200 cccccscce 5,500,000 








Haskins & Sells, N. CN, Y., Feb.). 600,000 
Henry H. Roelofs, Phila., (Penn., Feb.) 2,000,000 
Hercules Brakeshoe & Mfg. Co., (S. 

Meg BERRDs actdpoedcccecaccoerccceccce 500,000 
Hercules Mining & Mfg. Co. of N. Y¥ 





















CRs TEND a cSwetccceccecieveccceces 1,000,000 
H. Huennekes Co., (N. Y., Aug.)...... 500,000 
Ilillside Brick Mfg. Co., (N. J., May).. 500,000 
Hilson Co., (N. J., March) sseeeese 1,000,000 
Hinckel Brewing Co., Albany, (N. Y., 

MOREY Studseccscacervcedsouccccescouse 800,000 
Hinsdale Mining & Milling Co., (N. 

Fog MRD sc cccttncscmessvecceece . 1,000,000 
Holland Palace Car Co., Indianapolis, 

AEMG., TOM. )rcccccvcccccsescecscccoses 1,000,000 
Homestake Belt old Mining Co., (8. 

is Gv cba nd d6acenechosbeeee 1,500,000 
Homestake South Extension Mi ining 

Co., (8 D., June) 2,500,000 
Howard Watch Co. 5 WOR s ces» 1,000,000 
Hudson Coal Co., Je rsey ce it CN. J., 

SET Adb ante aneneKadadbeundebavecsecs 500,000 
Hudson nmrers’ Ice Co., ( J 

tn he akhcabun eeeh ae h.0s0060 0s 1,250,000 
Hudson (N. » Portland Cement Co 

(CN. Y., Few ) ACME AAA abe eenect ee 6,000,000 
Hudson River Electric 

> a ar oe - 1,000,000 
Hugh Kelly & Co., (N 500,000 
Hugh McLean Lumber 

GR, Kap BERG) occcccnsccsecessccece ° 500,000 
Hurley Process Ename ling Co., (N. 


Fug DOC.) cccecsccas 


1,000,000 





Hyle Steel Tool 

(N. Y., March) 1,000,000 

I 

Idaho Consol. Little Giant Mining Co 

Ce, dee Ns ds eh enw abe doéaeas -. 1,000,000 
Ideal Lubricator Co., (S. D., April).... 500,000 
Illinois & Indiana Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., CN. J., March). .cccccccce 2,000,000 
Tilinois Tunnel Co., qi, 30,000,000 


Imperial Coal & Coke Co., ) 4,500,000 


Imperial Copporation of N 











June) caee 1,000,000 
Independent Cot. Oil Co., (S a 1 1,000,000 
Independent Leather Mfg. Co., (N. Y., 

Dec.) onsantcsenes sabenespes 500,000 
Indiana Con 1. “Glass Co., (Me., Sept.) 800,000 
Indiana Union Traction Co., (Ind 

DOME) ccccscaccsncccccnccacsecescocs 5,000,000 


June).. 


Indiana Oil Co., (S. D., 750,000 











Indian Creek Gold Mines Co., D 

March) 1,500,000 
India Rubber Co. of 

TpriTuly)...cccees see 500,000 
Index Lead & Zinc Co., (S. D., March) 1,000,000 










Interlake Transportation Co., (N. J., 

Jan.) . 500,000 
Int. Address 

PN) sinntadsbaxe 500,000 
Inti: Air Brake & Steam 

(NvJ., Aug.)....... . -+»-« 5,000,000 
Int. :Arithmograph Co., (N. Y., Feb.).. 500,000 
Int. Arithmostyle Co., (Del., Sept.) . 600,000 
Int. Ballot-Mach, Co., (N. Y., March) 500,000 
Int. Const. & Development Co., (Ariz., 

TON.) cocccccccccccesccccces etecee 10,000, 000,000 
Industrial Developm me Oe, GR. 2, 

GOR.) cocvecccesnccesccsescestsecs «» 4,000,000 
Int. Development & carta Co., (8. D., 

May) cccccccccscccece ee ceccccoees 5,000,000 
Int. Land & Harbor Co., (. J., Oct.) 5,000,000 
Int. Livestock Products Co., 


May) ...... 1,250,000 


















Int. Mining Co. (S. D., May)..ccece- 1,000,000 
Int. Oil Co., Mexico (Del., Jan.)...... 500,000 
Int. Perfect Elec, § ' 

June) 1,000,000 
Int. Sec, Mfg. & Supply 

MBY) ccccscccccccscccessccens ° 500,000 
Int. Standard Type Co., (N, deg . 6,000,000 
Int. Wireless Telegraph : 

Feb.) . 7,500,000 
Int. Wood Fireproofing Co., 

Jan.) 500,000 
Inter-State Mach. Ce, We Seo GE. Zag 

ApTil) ccccccccessececes 500,000 
Inter-State 

Y., Dec.) 2,500,000 
Inter-Urban Financing & Constructing 

Syndicate, (N. Y., May)............ 5,000,000 
Iroquois a & Milling Co., (. D., 

DOM.) ccccesccccosccccsccecsecccescce 5,000,000 
Iroquois ii e 0., (8. D.. April)........ 1,000,000 
Ithaca Lt. & Power Cc 0., (N. Y., June) 500,000 








& Milling Co., 


Ivanhoe Mi 
May) ..- 






000,000 


Jackson Suburban Real Est. Co., (N. 


Yi, FUME). ccccccscccscccccseees 500,000 










































































































Jacobson Gas Engine Co, of James- 
town, (N. Y., y 

J. B. & J. M. Cornell Co., (N. 

J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Co., 
Y., April) . 

Jefferson Iron 
(Del., Feb.) 

Jeim Townsite 


(N. Y., March) 
J., May) 
of Buffalo, 


. L. Mott Co., (N. 
. N. Adams & Co, 
April) 
John Newton Porter Ady. 

May) 
Joint Stock Co. of N. Y., (N. ¥., March) 
Julpa Co. of Phila., (Del., March)..... 


K 


Kanawha Water & Light Co., Charles- 
ton, West Va., (West Va., April) 
Kalamazoo Portland Cement 
(Mich., 
Kansas 
April) ..... 
Kansas-Mich 
D., Jan.).. 
Kansas Portland 
Va., April. 
Keeler Trans. Cc t 
Keep-a-Coin Gold Mining & Milling 
Co., D., June) 
Kent Smelter & Furnace C J., 
June) caeneses 
Kentucky’ Portland Cement Co 
Louisville, (Del., Jan.) 
Keystone Warehouse Co., 
Y., Feb.) 
King-Baldwin Co., ° 
King Rubber Clip Co Jan.) 
Kiowa Copper Co., (Okla., Aug.)-- 
Kirby Sec. Co., (Del., March) 
Knapp Mining & Inv. Co., (8. D., 
Knickerbocker Furnace Co., N. Y., 
¥., 
Knickerbocker Imp 
Sept.) . es . 
Knickerb cker “Imp 
Knox Hat Mfg. Co., 


(N 


City Crude Oil 


Ceme nt 


(Ss 


of 


& 


Suffalo, (N. 


July) 
CN 
rtation Co., (N 
Co ‘(NL 

(N. ¥ 


L 


(Ss. D., May) 
(Del., May) 


nst 


Lakehurst Mining Co., 
Lancaster Coal & Iron Co., 
La Pintas R. -R. Mining & C 

, (N. J., July). : 
Las Rusias Land & Cattle Co., 
Li au 


Dec.) oa 
Lava Bed C 
Lawyers’ 

Y., Ap oe aniense® 

Cc. Smi ith & Br s.' Typewriter Co., 

Syracuse, (N. Y., Jan.) 

ad Bloom Co., (N. J., June 

ton-Waha Land & Irri path m C 

(Idaho, Aug.).. ose 
Life Plant Co., (8 
Linnie Bard Pike 

(Ss. D., May) 
Lipton Lion In 
Livestock Loan & 

June) 
Louisiana E xpl 
Loomis-Pettibone 

J April) 
Luna Park Co., 


ffalo, (N. ¥., 
§ "'D..” March) 
Brooklyn, 


Consol. "Mining Co 


April) 
(Ss. D., 


mM. ¥.. 

Trust Co., 
“is. D1) May) 

Mach ‘o 


loration C 
Gas 


Ww. Y., 


Mahon Coal Co., (N. J., Feb.) 
Mainstay Bidg. & Loan Association, 
Philadelphia, (Penn., Nov.) 
Majestic Mining Co., (N. J.. 
Manhattan Coai, Oil & Gas Co 
June) — 
Mansfield Glass 
J., May)... 
Mansfield Glass 
(N. J 
Manhatts an- ‘Tonopah 
J., Jan.). ° 
Marine 
June) 
Maritime 
Jan.) : 
Marple Cre Mini 
Memphis (Tenn.) 
Lt. Co., (Del., 
Mercedes Co., N. Y 
Merchants’ Discount Co A 
Merrili-Stevens Co., (Fla., Oct.).. 
Mexican Lt. & Power Co., (Can., 
Mexican Lumber & — Co., 
April 
Mexican 
(Del., 
McAlister “Btreet 
Baltimore, (Del., 
McBeuren Paint Co 
Dec.) ° 
McLeod Brick Co., @ , April). 
McMichael Coal Co., (8. D., June). 
Milwaukee-Afkansas Lead & Zinc 
(Ark., F 
Mine La Motte 
Y.. 
Mine Ss ‘E xploration & Deve lopme at C 
(Ss. D., March) Seenbese 
Mine Supply Mfg 
Minetto Shade Clo 
Minneapolis Consol. 
May) 
Mississippi _ Valley 
Co., (Del., June) 
Mississippi Wire Co. 1 
Missouri Asphalt & Oil Co, (N. J, 
Feb.) . cose 
Moffett Elec. Ry. Be aring Co., (N. J.. 
April 
Mohican Springs, 
May) . cess 
Molyne ux ‘Auto Mailing ‘Mach Co., 
D., 
Monarch Mining & Reduction G 
D., March) . . 
Montana Copper Mining 
Oct.) 
‘Morse 
(N. J. 


Jan.) 
(Ss. D., 


(N 


Works, ii yboken, 


ckport, 


Trans 


Land & 

, 3 Dd 
Consol. Gas & El 
March).... 

(N. ¥., Feb.). 
(N J., Feb.) 


Mining a Exploration ; 


Car Mail ‘Box C 
May) 


Buffalo, 


és 


Deve lopme nt Co., 


cr 
th Co., 
Mines Co., 


‘ ane 
(8s. D., 


Portiand Ceme nt 


april)... 


Manhattan, “(N 


Automatic 
March) . owe 
Moore Spinning Co N. J., Jan.) 
Mortgage & Realty Co. of N. Y., 
Y., March) 
Municipal Utility Co., 


(N. 


(N. J., April). . 


N 


Napanoch Gold Mining 
June) 
Nat. Automatic 
CN. Y., 
Nat. Barimer Lead Co. 
Feb.) 
Nat. Cartridge Co., (5. D., - 
Nat. Car Wheel Co, of Rochester, 
Y., Sept.) 
Nat. Cigarette Co., (Washington, Aug.) 
Nat. Cloak & Suit Co., N. Y¥., (N. ¥ 
Jan.) 
Nat. Coal 
March) 
Nat. Elec. 
Jan.) 
National Fidelity Warehouse Co., 
Sept.) 
Nat. Inv & Development Co. 
(Del., 
Nat, Magnesia Co., (S. D., May)...... 
Nat. Mail Order Union (S. D., April). 
Nat. Packing Co., (NY J., 
Nat. Portland Cement’ 
March) 


Nat. Steel Plate “Eng 
April) 


Nat. Talc Go. “iN. ow .. March)...... 

Nat. Tanning Co., (N. J., Oct.)... 

Nat. Union Heat & Power Co., 
March) ... 

Nerlanger, Blumgart & Co. 
Y., Jan.). 

Newark Hotel, “Newark, N. J. 

Jew Century Cor. "Schools, N a May) 

New England Coin Wrapping "Mach. 
Co., (N. Y., May). . > 

New England Cot. ¥ 


New House Mines & Smelter, om. ' 


Ge, Gk 


Weighing Mach "Co., 


of N 


Co., 


New coer So. Gas & Blec’ Go., aN. 
J., March).. Cece snvesecos 


New Jersey Steei Corporation, (N.”J.; 
HOU.) cvconcsccesesssedecs 


New Jersey Steel Holding 


& San Fran., (La., Jan.) 

rt Coe a — Mining & 

au BN a0. Oi Ape 
‘en 

& Mont. Copper. oo ithe” (Del., 


CN. J., Jan.) 


~* -* 


THE 


1,000,000 


2,000, 000 


500,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
700,000 
3,000, 000 
,000,000 
500,000 


,000, 000 
500,000 


600,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,009 


250,000 
500, 000 


,000,000 
000,000 
900,000 
600,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
009,000 

,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 


700,000 
2,000,000 


000,000 
500, 000 


3,000,000 
509,000 


000,000 
,000, 000 


, 000,000 


000,000 
500,000 


,200,000 
2,000,000 


000,000 
750,000 


000, 000 
,000,000 


2,000,000 
,000,000 


500,000 


00,000 
2,000,000 


,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
600,000 
500,000 


000,000 
500,000 


000,000 
. 700,000 
,000,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
500, 000 
,000,000 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 
000, 000 


000,000 
600,000 
,000,000 
500, 000 
650,000 
, 000,000 


500,000 
, 900,000 


500,000 
3,000,000 
,000, 000 
3,000,000 
000,000 
500,000 


500,000 
, 350,000 


000,000 
000,000 


500,000 
, 350,000 


500,000 
1,000, 000 


9,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,500,000 tl Barings, (N. 
15,900,000 5 re4 va Ste. Marie Paper ©o., (Me., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rma tety Third Rall Co., 
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Norfolk-Portsmouth Terminal Co., Jer- 
sey City, (N. J., 
Norcross Properties 
Mass., (Mass., Sept.). 
Norrell Mfg. Co. of N. 
North Am. Coal & 
Feb.) 
North Am. 
April 
North Am. Telegra 
(Wash., May) 
Northeastern Land 
(S._D., 
Northern 
Dec.) 
Nova Scotia ‘Gilt 
Troy, (N. Y., 
Northwestern 
June) 


of Worcester, 


ccccece 500,000 
, April) 500,000 
2,000,000 


Rare Minerals Co., 


5,000,000 


& Development Co., 
seeee ... 5,000,000 


8,000,000 


Edge 
. 500,000 


5,000,000 


2,000,000 


Oak Gold Mining Co., (S. D., July). 
1,000,000 


Occidental Ol! Co., (Del., April)....- 
Ohio Beaver Creek Mining & ~<a & 
Development Co., (S. D., June) 
Ohio Cold Storage Co., (N. J., Feb 
Ohio Cold Storage & Terminal 
(N. Y., June) nv. . 
Ohio Grocery Co., (N 
Oil Fields Mexico 
(Del., 
Old Dominion 
J., Bept.)... 
Omaha Elec 
July) ... 
Ophir Mining Co., ° ) 
Opiah Creek Gold Mining Co, 
Ohio, (Del Feb.) . 
Ophir Thunder Mountain 
Co (Del., April) ° 
Opportunities Pub. Co., (N 
Oreana Mining & Milling 
Aug.) 
Oregon Blue 
Oct.) 
Oregon-Idaho Mining Co., 
Oregon Sheep & Land Co., 
Oriental Bidg. & Const 
Oct.) eres ee 
Oriental E xpositl 
Oriental Oj : 
Oriole Gold Mining 
ment Co., (S. D., 
Osceola Lumber Co., 
Otts a Crude Oil Cx 
Owensboro Beech Grove 
Mining, (S. D., June) ° 
Owens Battle Mach. Co., (N. J., 


P 


Co., 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 


5, 000, 000 
250,000 


10,000, 000 
700,000 


3,500,000 

° 1,000,000 
Lisbon, 

eecccces 500,000 
& Mining 

. eeerecse 1,000,000 

r.. May).. 500, 000 
(Okla., 

1,000,000 


River Mining Co., (Del., 
- P 1,000,000 
5,000,000 
June) 1,200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
c 1,000,000 
Milling & ; 
March. .....5. + 1,000,000 
CN. Y., June) 550,000 
, & D., May) 1,000,000 

Oil, Gas & 
750,000 


Sept.) 3,000,000 


Pacific-Alaska Trans 
Aug.) 


Pacific Coal & 


be . 3 000,000 

Oll Co., (Can., Nov 17,500,000 
Pacific Coast Smelting & Ref > 

Y.. (N. Y¥., Jan.) 
Pacific Co., Jersey 
Pacific Gold & Copper 

D., May).... oaceces 
Pacific Iron & el Co., 
Pacific Lumber C« (N 
Parrell Commercial Co., 

(Del., March).. 
Parry Elec. Co., 
Partridge & 


1,000,000 
June). 4,515,000 
‘s 


City, 
Mining Co., 
3,000,000 
(N 1,000,000 
Bis : 2,500,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 
D., June) 1,000,000 


& Navigating 


Peck Sub- Vault Safe 
Pendleton Shipbuilding 
Co., (Me., March) 
Penn Enamel Ware 
Penn. Plantation Co., 
Penn. Soap Co., Lancaster, 
April) 
Penn, Valley Oil Mfc. 
Pentecost Lumber Co., (N. Y., er 
People’s Inv. & Mfg. Co., (8. D., June) 
People’s Pure Milk Co. of Manhattan 
N. Y., May) ’ 
People’s Rapk 
(Ohio, March) 
Pepsin Relish Co., 
Pere Marquette Int. Bridge 
March) euses 
Petra Oil Co., (S._D., 
Pictorial Review Co., 
Pitts. Cement Co., (N. J., 
Pitts, Financial Co. of 
Feb.) 
Pitts. Gas Coal Co., (Penn., Jan.) 
Pitts. Oil & Gas Co., (Del., March). 
Pocatallo Gold Dredging Co., 
May) one 
Podock 
Ohlo,, 
Polar 
Feb.) eee 
Portage Marietta Oil Co ; 
Power Towle Lumber Co., 
Y.. Oct.)occosseccess 
Provo Mining, Milling & 
Co., (8S. D., July) ee 
Public Service ( ‘orporation of New ‘Jer- 
sey, (N. J., May) tls ‘ 
Public Service Power Co., .. J.. ‘June) 
Putnam Sewing Co., UN. Y., May).. 


Q 


Cement C 


mF 1,000,000 

June) 550,000 
, April)... 2,500,000 
(Penn., 


Co 


5,000 
1,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 


Co., (Del., Feb.) 


otk ... 25,000,000 
Transit Co. of Toledo, 

° ° 500,000 
April). 500,000 


Co., (Mich., 


(N. J 
5,000,000 
500,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 


March) ose 
(N. Y., June) 
March) 

Pitts., 

1,000,000 
1,600,000 
6,000,000 


2,500,000 


Medicine Co. 
(Del., Aug.).. 
Wave Ice & 


.* 500,000 
Fuel 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 


500,000 
1,500,000 


. 25,000,000 
1,125,000 
500, 000 


Quaker Portland 
Feb.) 
Queens Development Co., i Za 


R 


Raffloer, Erbsioh & Co., (N. Y., April) 
Railway & Electric Equipment Co 
(Me., Deec.). 
Railway Safety Sig. 
Rainbok Gold Mining Cx 
Rainy Lake Co. of Duluth, 
May) ceonoe 
Raymond Oil Burner Co., (N. J., Jan.) 
Red Drago Seitzer Co., (Del., Jan.)... 
Red Oxide of Iron Mining & Mfg. 
(N. J., May) 

Regal Shoe Co., (N. Aug.). 
Reliance Ball Bearing Door 
Co., N. Y., (N. Y., June) 
R. E. Wood Lumber Co. of Baltimore, 

(Del., April). 
Richmond Real " Estate 

Co., (N. Y., April)... 
Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn, 

Jan.) 
Rochester 

= 
Rockstroh Mfg = 
Rocls Island Coal Co., (N. J., 
Rock Island Imp. Co., (N. J.. 
Rockwood & Co., N. Y¥.,( N. Y., 
Rodman Mining & Milling Co., 

Jan.) 
Rohe & Bros., N _(N 
Rotary Engine Co., Jersey City, > 

ae y 500,000 
Rowe Alaska Co., (N. Y., 1,500,000 
Royal Banner Copper & Mining 

Coe., (S. D., July) 
Royal Gold Mining Co., 
Royal Reaity Co., N. Y., (N. 


S 


Sabine Canal Co. of WUL, 
(nN. 


5,000,000 


June) 2,000,000 


1,000,000 
; 1,000,000 
500,000 
. (8. D., June) 500,000 
(Minn., 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
500,000 


500,000 
540,000 


Hi inger 


Development 
FP 3,500,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

525,000 


Feb.)... 
Feb.). 

March) 
(8. D., 


500,000 


Gold 


1,000,000 
500,000 


D., March) 
Y., May). 


(Del., Jan.). 
-, Sept.).. 


500,000 
500,000 
Louls, Kentucky. 

5,000,000 


1,000,000 
850,000 


2,000,000 
4,000,000 


500,000 


Or 
Y¥., Jant).«... 


vanic Copper Co., N. oe 
une) . 
Sdales Mountain Mining, 
Mfg. Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
July) 
Schatzenger Consol. Realty Co., 
sey City, (N. J., May)....... See 
Schieffelin & Co., Manhattan, » 
March) ove 
Scott-Snell Lighting “Co.. wn d., Feb.). 
Seacoast Canning Co., (N. J., Feb.)... 
Searchlight Pub. Co., (N. e. Oct.).... 
Second Const. Co., (N. Y., Jume)...... 
a Match Co. of Hudson, (N. 


Belt Belencing Cart Mfg. Co., (8. 


May) 
Seneca Gold “Mining & Milling” Co., (8. 
y “Bolster Co., N. 
March). ...+0s-secseeses 
Shackleton Mfg. Co., (N. J., Jan. 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


The Missouri River to Denver and the Great Salt Lake, 
Helena, 


land, Butie, 


THROUGH THE CENTRE OF THE 


The annual report of the Union Pacific 
for the year just closed shows more than 
10° per cent. earned and large additions 
in near prospect. Gross earnings July 
1 to two months, were $9,122,- 
against § 5,550 for 1902 
the fiscal year of 1002 were 
0,086,849, while for the fiscal year of 
1901 they were $45,634,891. The total 
mileage is 15,157, supplemented by 6,411 
miles of water lines. The Union Pa- 
cific’s own mileage is 6,105, and in addi- 
tion must be counted the mileage of the 
Southern Pacific, which it controls, and 
which last year amounted to 9,052. The 
Union Pacific's balance sheet shows a 
smaller volume of floating debt than last 
year. Stockholders may learn where 
they stand by reading the information 
contained in the annual report. Stock 
acquired during the year 1901 embraced 
$75,000,000 par value of Southern Pacific 
stock and $78,108,000 Northern Pacific, 
which was purchased by an issue of 
$100,000,000 in 4 per cent. bonds, con- 
vertible into common stock at par, and 
$5,000,000 of Treasury bonds were also 
sold. The Union Pacific, upon trans- 
ferring its holdings of Northern Pacific 
to the treasury of the Oregon Short 
Line, an auxiliary company, received in 
part payment $61,000,000 in Oregon Short 
Line purchase money certificates. 

Upon these certificates the Union Pa- 
cific was able to borrow the balance 
nece ry to pay for its investments, and 
as a result showed in the balance sheet 
a year ago $28,750,000 in floating liabili- 
ties under the caption ‘“‘ Loans and Bills 
Payable." The new annual report shows 
that the Oregon Short Line, early in the 
fiscal year, issued $82,491,000 in 4 
cent. and participating bonds, and gave 
the entire issue to Union Pacific’at 0, 
in full payment of all indebtedness, in- 
cluding the $61,000,000 of purchase 
money certificates. 

i FINANCIAL METHODS. 

Union Pacifie sold $36,000,000 of 
bonds and paid off its floating debt dur- 
ing the year. Ag the entire issue of 
$s: 11,000 of these bonds were issued at 
00, Union Pacific charged off the $8,249,- 
100 discount to profit and loss. Another 
generous feature is that the 4 per cent. 
and participating bonds referred to are 
to receive, in addition to the interest at 
4 per cent. a year, additional! distribution 
whenever the dividends upon Northern 
Securities in one year shall exceed 4 per 
cent., and under this provision the bond- 
holders will receive an additional % per 
cent. on Feb. 1, 1904. 

COMPANY'S GREAT HOLDINGS. 

The Union Pacific retains its hold on 
more than half of the extra earnings of 
Northern Securities by holding $46,491,- 
000 of its bonds in its tre asury. Noth- 
ing shows the progress of the company 
better than its statements, which show 
that the gross earnings a ive grown from 
s ie in 1898 to $51,075,189 in the 
and that net earnings have 

intime increased from $13,051,478 
173, while the mileage of 
nas gained but 425. 

In the earning results of last year are 
many encouraging features. It is re- 
markable that an advance of- $424,491 
should have been made in view of the 
freight congestion of last year, the ad- 
vanced cost of labor and materials, 
strikes among the shopmen and disas- 
trous floods toward the end of thé year. 

charges were so reduced that $11,- 

was earned upon the common 

stock as compared with $10,521,696 ‘ast 
year. This surplus equals 10.3 per cent. 
upon the $108,770,900 in common stock, 
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S. Matherson, Jr., (N 

Smith & Malbey, (N. 

Smith Typewriter Co., 

Sonorea Chem. Co., (8. D., 

So. Cro: Gold Mining Co., 
June) 

So. Elec. Sec 


500.000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 


2,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
14,000,000 


1,000,000 


5,000,000 


Co., (N. J., July). 
So. Inv. Co., (Minn., March) 
So. Oil & Gas Co., (S. D., 3 
So. States Const. Co., ‘ 
Textile Co., (N. J., 
Southwest Exploitation 
Aug.) 
Southwestern Dry 
April) 
Southwestern Oil & Mineral Co., (S. 
May) 
Spear & Co., Jersey City, 
Spokane (Washington) Gas Co., 
ington, 
Springfield 
March) 
Squier Syndic 
Aug.) 
S. Stater & Sons Co., (Mass., April 
Standard Ice Co., (Me., June).... 
Standard Nut & holt Co., (N. J., 
Standard Oil Drilling Mach. Co., 
D., April) 
Standard Petroleum Co., 
Standard Remedy Co., (S . 
Standard Rendering Co., (N,. J., 
Standard Wall Paper Co., 
March) 
Star Co., Feb.) 
Star Paint, Varnish & Furniture Co., 
(Ss. D., May) 
Ste. Genevieve Hammond G 
ment Co., (N. J., May) 
Steel and Iron Corporation of Mexico, 
(N. J., March) 
Sterling Drug & Chem. 
Sept.) es 
Stevenson Mining & Development Co., 
Wil, (Del., April 
Stockbridge Metal Co. a D., May).. 
Suffolk Leather Co., (Mass., Aug.).... 
Sunflower & Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., 
(s. D., 5 
Superior Portland Cement Co 
Feb.) 
Supreme Electrical o., (S. D., *"“May). 
Sweeney Co. of Buffalo, (N. Y., Nov.) 
Swift Flyer Golf Ball Co., (N. J., Feb.) 
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Tacker Magnetic Shield Co., 
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Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. of Syra- 
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Tin Top Consol. Gold Mining & Mill- 
ing Co., (N. J., July). ° 
T. J. Dunn & Co., (N. es Feb.) 
Toledo Portland Cement Co., 


Feb.) 
of Toledo, 


Toledo Stove “Co. 
(Del., May). 
Tomahawk Goi’ Mining é& Milling 
(S&S D., June). 
Tonopah Columbian Goid “Mining Cc 
(8. D., May).....+.5++- 
Tonopah Superior Gold Mining Co., 
(Del., Tune). 
Traction Elevator Co., (N, J., Feb.)... 
Trades Unions Contracting Go. of N. 
Y¥., (N. ¥., Oct.d...--..-:- 
Transatlantic Gas Co., (N. J., 
Trent Coal Mining Co., (8. D., May).. 
Trenton Mini & Development Co., 
Trinidad’ Sugar Mfg. age 9 a. J., Suiy) 
Tri-State Land Co., (N. J., July)...... 
Tri-State Oil & Gas Co., (8. D., wae) 
Riv. os Co., Cleve., (Del.; April) 
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VAST IMPROVEMENTS MADE 

Nothing is of more abiding int 
than the completion of vast betterments 
which have been made by the present 
management These improvements are 
radical and have been going forward 
as rapidly as possible. They embrace 
a comprehensive scheme of placing 
these lines in a position to render a 
Letter _ Service at a reduced and 

reductions of grades and curva- 
» new alignment to secure eco- 
nomic al operation, and the purchase 
of new and better equipment and mo- 
tive power. All these improvements 
correspond in their nature with othe 
already completed upon the Union P% 
cific system and which have shown 
most satisfactory results in service and 
net revenue. 

GROWING EARNING POWER. 

From the increased earnings of 
Union Pacific substantial aid has 
lent to the Southern Pacific which 
undoubtedly result in a great increase 
in revenue from that source It was 
deemed expedient to aid the Southern 
Pacific in temporarily financing its 
large expenditures for reconstruction, 
betterments, and imprevements to the 
property and for much-needed equip- 
ment. For this purpose $15,596,119.12 
Was advanced by the Union Pacific 
Company to tne Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, repayable on demand; of this sum 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
provided from its surplus cash funds 
$1,146,119.12 and incurred loans for the 
remainder. The work in hand on the 
Southern Pacific lines will, it is prom- 
ised, be finished in a few months, and 
it is expected that it will result in a 
satisfactory saving in the cost of opera- 
tion and in other directions. Since the 
close of the fiscal year the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company sold $10,000 000 
face value of its 5 per cent. collateral 
notes maturing Feb. 1, 1905, and the 
greater part of the proceeds of this saie 
was loaned to the Southern cific 
Company. During six years the sum of 
ob 423 has been spent upon the 
Union Pacific's own lines and two- 
thirds of it was paid out of income 
count. Bul it must be, remembered that 
one-half of the yearly surplus earnings 
of the 9,000 mile Southern Pacific Com- 
pany are an asset of thie Union Pacific, 
and that it will be but a short time 
before the annual value that asset 
will be a very large amount When 
Southern Pacific shall commence to pay 
dividends, each 1 per cent. paid upon the 
stock of the Southern Pacific will add 
to the income of the Union Pacific an 
amount equal to nine-elevenths of 1 per 
cent. upon Union Pacific's present com- 
mon stock. 

The mileage by sections of the Union 
Pacific is shown by the following tabl 
Council Bluffs to Ogden 1,012 
Kansas City to Denver. O40 
Denver to Cheyenne 106 
LaSalle, Co., to Jul 151 
Other branches, &c....... 
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& Colombia Co., ce 
. Cotton Mfg. Co., (Mass., Aug.). 
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ng Electric Railway from $13,000,000, 


Yale a Mining & Milling Co., (8. 
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RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
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INCREASES OF CAPITAL 


The following companies increased their 
capital during 190%: 

MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 
from $100,000 to $2,500,000. 
‘ar Co. from $125,000 to $2,- 


5, 000, 000. 
to 


Co 
Stock ¢ 


Abacoche? 
Adamson 
500,000. 
Aetna 
Aetna 
$5,000,000 
American 
$2,700,000 
Ameiican 
$70,000 
American Stogie Co. from $5,000 to $11,976,000. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co from 
$150,000,009 to $250,000,000 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Co 
$1,000,000, 

Atlas Portland 
$10,000,000 

Avery & Sons (Louisville) from $5: 
400,000. 

Bankers’ Securities Co. of 
$106,000 to $1,000,000. 
Battle Creek (Mich.) 
to $200,000. 

Rell Telephone Co 
000,000 to $16,000,000. 

Sjourbon County Home 
from $75,000 to $130,000. 
Bourn? Mills (Fall River) 
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000,000, 
Chicago fr 
000.000 
Cincinnati Gas 
000 to $51,000,000 
Cincinnati Tele] 
000,000, 
Citizens’ 
Louis fron 
Citizens’ Ele« 
000 to $200,000, 
Citizens’ El 
(Mansfield, Ohio) 
Cleveland Coal Mining 
to $300,000 
Columbus Chair Co. from $200,000 to $400,000 
Cleveland Union Stock Yards from $300,000 
0,000, 
1 Salt Co. 
o (Bell) 
. 000 
Copper Range Consolidated Copper Mining Co. 
from $28,500,000 to $38,500,000 
Cramp & Sons’ Ship and Engine 
$5,00 000 to $f 0,000 
Cumberland phone 
$10,000,000 to $20,000, 000. 
Dallas (Tex.) Electrix 
to $4,500,000. 
D. Appleton & Co. from $3 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co 
500,000 to $2,000,000. 
D. H. Beach Co, from 
Diamond Rubber Co 
to $1,750,000. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. from $50,000 to $100,000 
Eastern eel Co. from $1,000,000 to $1,900,000 
Edison jlectric Illuminating Co, of Boston 
from $8,6 OO to $10,499, 100. 
Elgin National Watch Co 
$5,000, 000. 
Empir2 City Subway 
$2,250,000 to $2,750,000. 
Empire Paper Co. from $100,000 to $125,000 
Empire State Securities Co. from $5,000 
$1,000,000, 
Englesey 
000. 
Erwin Cotton Co. 
$500,000 to $3,000,000. 


Co. (Leicester, Mass.) m 


from $200,000 te 


Edison Co mm $10,000,000 to 


& Electric Co. from 


hone from $50,000 


St 


tric of 


to 


$250,000 to $35 
Co. from 


10, 000 
$3,000,000 


from 
Telephone 


Bldg. Co. from 


& Telegraph Co. from 


Corporation from $5,000 
500,000 


$1,- 


000,000 to $38 
from 


$125,000 to 
Akron fr« 


$200,000. 


of m $1,500,000 


from $4,000,000 to 


Co. of New York from 


to 
from $1,000,000 to $2,500,- 


(N,. C.) from 


Boiler Co 


of Durham 


Etna Life Insurance Co. of Hartford from $2,- 
saa ey to $5,000,000. 
Fayette County (Penn.) Gas Co 
to $1,600,000 
Faywood Pencil Co. 
to $200,000 


Federal Chemical Co. 


from $1,000,000 


of New York from $100,000 


from §$3,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000. 
Federal Distilling Co. from $75,000 to $200,000 
Fed2ral Lead Co. from $2,000,000 to 000,000, 
Ferdinand Munch Brewing Co. from $300,000 to 
$600, 000. 
Fidelity 
O00. 
Fort Wayne Electric 
$800,000 to $1,000,000, 
Fostoria Glass Co. 
000 to $400,000 
ainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills from $550,000 to 
$850,000, 
General Fire 
to $2,500,000. 
Georges Creek Cval & Iron Co, 
aa $2,500,000, 
German American Insurance Co. 
000 to $1,506,000 
Gilchrist Transportation Co. 
$10,000, 000. 
Glot Se 
to $600,600. 
Gloucester 
to $150,000 
Golden Chariot 
$4,000,000. 
Griffin Wheel Co 
Guatemala Tropical 
$500,000 
Guggenheim Exploration Co 
$17,000,000 
Halsey Electric 
$10,000, 090. 
Harrisburg 
$1,000,000. 
Hartford & New 
to $500,000 
Hawke Stone Co. from 
Highland Brewing Co 
000 to $200,000. 
H. J. Schmick New 
to $1,000,000. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Howland Sherman 
$300,000 
Hoyt Metal Co. to $1, 
Hudson River (Rell) 
000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Independent Union Telephone 
from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 
Inland Steel Co. (Chicago) 
$2,500,000. 
Inland Type Foundry from $60,000 to $450,000. 
International Mercantile Agency from $1,500,000 
to $2,500,000 
International Cx 
to $10,000,000, 
Jenney Electric Mfg. Co. 
from $80,000 to $450,000. 
Keystone Button Mfg. Co, 
000, 
Keystone Waron Co 
Keystone Watch Case 
$8,500,000. 
Kings County Electric 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000 
Kinloch Telephone Co, 
000,000 
Knitting Mills Co. from $50,000 to $100,000. 
La Belle Iron Works (Wheeling, West Va.) 
from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. 
Lackawanna Steel Co, from $40,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 
Laclede Gas Light Co 
000,000 to $12,000,000. 
Laclede Power Co, from $800,000 to $2,000,000. 
La Luz Drainage & Trans Tunnel Co, of 
Philadelphia from $100,000 to $20,100,000. 
Lamb Wire Fence Co. (Adrian, Mich.) from 
$400,000 to $500,000, 
Landers, Frary & 
$750,000. 
Lawson Improved Dumping 
from $125,000 to $1,000,000 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance 
000 to $2,500,000. 
Libby, McNeil & Libby from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
000, GOD. 
Locomotive & Machine 
000 to $3,000,000. 
Lowell Gas Co. from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 
Lowell (Mass.) Electric Light Corporation from 
$400,000 to $600,000, 
Lowell Hosiery Co 
Manchester Mills 
Electric 


of Louisville 


& Casualty Co. from $250,000 to $500,- 


Works (Schenectady) from 


(Moundsville, Va.) from 


Extinguisher Co. from $2,000,000 


trom $1,100,000 
from $1,000,- 
from $1,000,000 to 


urity Co. (Jersey City) from $100,000 


(Mass.) Gas Light Co. from $100,000 


Mining Co. from $3,000,000 to 


from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
Fruit Co. from $300,000 to 


from $6,500,000 to 


Generator Co. from $100,000 to 


Gas Co. from $700,000 to 


(Penn.) 


York Trans. Co. from $252,000 


25,000 to $100,000. 
(Pittsburg) from $100,- 


Powder Co. from $300,000 


from $900,000 to $1,000,000, 


Mfg. Co. from $250,000 to 


250,000. 


Telephone Co, from 


$4,- 
of Buffalo 


Co. 


from $2,000,000 to 


mstruction Co. from $7,000,000 
of Indianapolis (Ind.) 
from $10,000 to $25,- 


by $100,000. 


Co. from $4,100,000 to 


Light & Power Co, from 


from $2,000,000 to $3,- 


of St. Louis from $11,- 


from $500,000 to 
& 


from $1,000, - 


Clark Co, 


Boat Car Co. 


Co. 


(Montreal) from $1,000,- 


from $50,000 to $250,000. 
from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
Light Co. from $250,000 to 
$425,000. 

Malleable Iron Co. of Wilmington from $500,- 
000 to $800,000. 

Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Co. 
000 to $25,000,000. 

Marshall-Wells Hardware 
to $3,000,000. 

Massachusetts Gas Companfes from $30,000,000 
to $50,000,000. 

Merchants & Miners’ Trans. Co] from $1,600,- 
000 to $2,000,000. 


from $21,500, - 


Co. from $2,000,000 


} Merchants’ Warehousing Co. “(Philadeiphia). 


| 


from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 

Mexican Cigarette Co, from $1,750,000 to #4,- 
000,000. 

Mexican Tobacco & Cigarette Corporation from 
$100,000 to $12,000,000. 

Mexico Railway & Coal Co. from, $4,000,000 to 
$6,000,000. 

Michigan Malleable Iron Works from $300,000 
to $600,000, 

Minneapolis General Electric Co. from $750,000 
to $1,000,000, 

Mississippi Wirs Glass Co. from $1,500,000 to 
$1,900,0%. 

Mobile Lumber Co, of Mobile from $150,009 to 
$2,000,000, 

Mohawk Valley Stecl & Wire Co, from $25,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000, 

Morris County Chronicle Co. from $8,000 to 
$12,000. 

Municipal General Electric Co, from $1,000,000 
to $2,500.000 

National Fireproofing Co. from of 12-500,000 to 


$15, 000,000. 
from $5,000,000 to 


National Steel & Wire Co. 
$10,000, 000. 


Nebraska (Bell) Telephons Co. from $1,800,000 
to $2,400,000 

New Century Light & Power Co. (Col.) from 
$100,000 to $4,000,000. 

New London Gas & Electric Co. from $300,000 
0 $750,000. 

New Rochelle Water Co. from $80,000 to $2,- 
450,000. 

New York Sanitary Utilization Co. from §2,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000. 

Niagara Falls Power Co. $9,500,000 to 
$10,500, 000. 

North American Co. from $12,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000. 

North American Fireproof & Plaster Co, from 
$190,000 to $200,000, 

North Jersey & Pocono Mountain Ice Co. 
$30,000 to $250,000. 

Northwestern (Bell) Telephone Exchange Co. 
from $4,354,300 to $6,000,000. 

Northwestefn Elevator Co. of Minneapolis from 
$750,000 to $1,260,000. 

Oceanic Steamship Co. of San Francisco from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Co. from $2,500,000 to $4,- 
000,000. 

Pacific States (B21l) Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. from $11,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

Pacific Steel Mills Co. from $3,000 to $5,000,000. 

Pacolet (8S. C.) Mfg. Co. from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. 
aw Davis & Co. from $1,600,000 to $4,000,- 
0”). 

Peden Iron & Steel Co. from $250,000 to $500,- 


000. 
Mich.) 
000,000. 


Peninsular 
$350,000 to $ 

from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 
Co. of Defiance (Ohio) 


from 


from 


Stove Cor (Detroit, from 
Penn Gas Coal Co. 
People’s Gas & Electric 

from $100,000 to $150,000. 
Peopl:'s Natural Gas 

$500,000 to $650,000, 
Peter Schoenhofen Brewing Co. from $1,000,000 


2,200, 000, 
adelphia Electric from $100,000 


to $2,500,000. 

Photoscope of New York from $125,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Pittsburg & Allegheny Subway Tunnel Co. from 
250,000 to $5,000,000. 

Pittsburg & Allegheny Telephone Co. from $1,- 


500,000 to $5,000,000 
Pittsburg Valve & Fitting Co. from $300,000 to 


$500,000. 
Porto Rico T from $100,000 to $4,- 
000,000. 
Port 


& Pipeage Co. fronr 


Light Co. 


Co. 


zlegraph Co. 


Huron (Mich.) Engine & Thresher Co. 
from $750,000 to $2,000,000 

Pope Motor Co. from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 

Queens Co, Water Co., from $550,000 to $1,050, - 
000 

Reeves Engine Co. 
$425,000. 

Rhinelander Real Estate 
$10,000 to $6,000,000. 

Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 
000,000 to $4,000,000, 

Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 
to $5,000,000, 

Rogers Locomotiv: Works 
from $1,600,000 to $2,000,000. 

Rogers, (William A.) Ltd., 
$1,500,000. 

St. Lawrence Navigation Co. 
$1,000,000. 

8 Louis Car Co. to $1,500,000. 

andusky (Ohio) Gas & Electric 
$500,000 to $600,000, 

Security Fire Insurance 
from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Schoenhofen Brewing 
$2,200,000. 

Sheboygan Light, Power 
Wisconsin by $750,000. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 

10,000 to $3,500,000. 

Southern Pacific Terminal 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Springfield Xenia (Ohio) Telephone 
$500,000 to $750,000. 

Standard Steel Car Compressing Co. 
000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
$1.500,000 to $4,500,000. 

Superior Mfg. Co. of Chicago from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

Syracuse Time Recorder Co. $20,000 to 
$1,100,000 

Transparent Cellulose Producéts Co. 
000 to $140,000 

Trenton Steel Co. from $25,000 to $2,500,000. 

Trinity Bide. Co. from $100,000 to $2,000,000. 

Troy & Cohoes Shirt Co. from $100,000 to $600,- 
000 

Toledo Furnace Co. from $1,000,000 to $1,: 
000 

Toledo Stove Co 

Union Distilling Co. 
to $750,000. 

Union Match Co. to $1,000,000. 

Union Natural Gas Corporation from $8,000,000 
to $9,000,000. 

Union Stock Yards of South Omaha from $6,- 
000,000 to $7,500,000 

Union Switch & Signal Co. from $1,000,000 to 
$2,500,000 

United Electric Light Co, 
from $600,000 to $800,000. 

United Gas Imp. Co. from $28,250,000 to $36,- 
725,000. . 

United Lead Co 

United States Packing 
$4 000,000 

Universal Accountant Machine Co. 
000 to $750,000. 

W. A. Gaines Co, 
to $1,500,000. 

Westchester Racing Association from $150,000 


to $1,050,000. 
of New York from $50,- 


West Disinfecting Co. 
from $19,000,000 to $12,- 


(Newark) from $400,000 to 
Co. (New York) from 
(St. Louis) from $2,- 
from $4,300,000 
J.) 


from $1,350,000 to 


(Paterson, N. 


from $500,000 to 


Light Co. from 


Co. of New Haven 


Co. from $1,000,000 to 


& Railway Co. of 


(Cleveland) from 


Co. of Galveston 


Co. from 


from $3,- 


Co, from 


from 


from $100,- 


or 


from $100,000 to $500,000. 
of Cincinnati from $300,000 


of Springfield (Mass.) 


from $15,100,000 to $25,000,000. 
Co. from $1,000,000 to 


from $500,- 
(Jersey City) from $350,000 


000 to $250,000. 

Western Electric 
000,000. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Syndicate from $10,000,- 
000 to $12,500,000, 

Wichita (Kan.) Water Co. from $600,000 to 
$1,200,000. 

William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engins Bldg. 
Co. from $5,000,000 to $6,250,000. 

Woodruff Cotton Mitts to $500,000. 

Youngstown Cons. Gas & Electric Co. 
$955,000 to $1, 055.000, 

York Silk Mills from $1,800,000 to $5,000,000, 


RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Arkansas, Springfield & Northwestern Rait- 
road to $3,000,000. 

Auburn & Syracuse 
$800,000 to $1,000,000 

Austin (Tex.) Electric Railway from $200,000 
to $350,000. 

Beaver Valley (Penn.) Traction Co, from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000. 

3irmingham Railway Light & Power Co., 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000, 

Bluegrass Rural Traction Co. 
$350,000. 

Bristol & Plainville (Conn.) Tramway Co. 
$100,000 to $150,000 

Buffalo, Dunkirk & Western Railroad from 
$305,000 to $3,500,000. 

Camden Inter-State Railway from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 

‘anton-Akron Electric Railway from $1,600,000 
to $2,000,000. 

Central Railway (Peoria, Ill.) from $750,000 to 
$1,050,000. 

Chesapeake Transit Co. from $623,000 to $1,- 
000,000. 

Chicago Great Western Railway from $30,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. 

Chicago & Northwestern common to $100,- 
000,000. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad from 
$125,000,000 to $145,000,000. 

Chippewa Valley Electric Railway (Eau Claire, 
Wis.) from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Co. 
from $700,000 to $1,000,000. 

City ewer (@ayton, Ohio) from $1,500,000 to 


Co. 


from 


Electric Railway from 


fron 
from $10,000 to 


from 


ten 

to 923,400, 

Coal & Coke Railway from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,600. 

Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Rail- 
road from $1,500,000 to $1,666,000. 

Denver & Rio Grande Kaltlroad preferred stock 
from $44,400,000 to $5u, 000,000. 

Detroit Southern Railway from $17,000,000 to 
$26,000, 000, 

Dunkirk & Fredonia Electric Rallroad from 
$150,000 to $200,000, 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad 
from $1,950,000 to $2,500,000. 

Grand Trunk Railway of Canada from $26,- 
100,000 tu $54,000, 000, 

Great Western Railroad common from $30,000, - 
000 to $50,000,000, 

Indiana, Illinvis & Iowa Railroad from $4,000, - 
000 Lo $6,000,000. 

Indianapolis, Martinsville & Southern Railroad 
from: $50,000 to $900,000. 

Iilinofs Valley Traction Co, 
$1,000, 000, 

Kokomo, Marion & Western Traction Co. 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. 

Lake Shore Electric 
to $7,500,000, 

Lehigh Valley Railway of New York from $5,- 
900,000 to $10,000,000. 

Louisville Anchorage & Peewee Valley Electric 
Railway from $350,000 to $1,250,000. 

Los Angeles & Redondo Electric Railway from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, 

Louisville & Eastern Railroad from $ 
$1,250,000, 

Manchester (N. H.) Traction, Light “& Power 
Co, from $1,650,000 to $2,200,000. 

Manhattan Railway from $48,000,000 $60, - 
000,000. 

Mississipp! River & Bonne Terre Railway from 
$600,000 to $2,500,000, 

Montreal Street Railway 
$7,000,000. 

Muskegon (Mich.) Traction & 
from $600,000 to $700,000. 

New Mexico Railway & Coal Co. 
000 to $6,000,000. 

Newburg & South Shore Railroad from $25,000 
to $750,000. 

New Orleans & BRB. R.. 
Jan.,) $5,000,000. 

Northern Central Railway from $12 
$20,000,000. 

Norwich (Conn.) Street Railway from $250,000 
to $350,000. 

Ohio River & Columbus Railway from $10,000 
to $1,000,000. 

Ozark & Cherokee Central Railway $2. - 

from 


from $700,000 to 


from 


Railway from $6,000,000 


1,090 to 


to 


from $6,000,000 to 


Lighting Co. 


from $4,000, - 


San Fran. (La., 


,000,000 to 


from 
000,000 to $9,000,000. 

Pacific Electric Railway 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000, 

Pennsylvania Railroad 
$400,000, 000. 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie Railroad from $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000. 

Pittsburg & San Jose Railroad to $1,000,000 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern Railroad from 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

Pug2t Sound ctric Railway to $4,500,000. 

Red River, as & Southern Railway from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000. 

St. Johns (N. B.) Street Railway 
to $800,000. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & 
$1,000,000 to $3,850,000. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
from $69,000,000 to $119 000,000. 

St. Louis & Merimee River Railroad 
Louis from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 

St. Louis, San Francisco & New Orleans Rail 
road from $1,500,000 to $11,500,000. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
stock from $29,000,000 to $30,808,000 

St. Louis & Suburban Railroad 
from $3,000,000 to $7,000,000 

Scioto Valley Traction Co 
$3,000,000. 

Sheboygan (Wis.) Light, 
from $200,000 to $750,000. 

Southwest Missouri Electric 
$800,000 to $1,500,000. 

Tacoma Eastern Railroad from $250,000 to $1,- 
500,000, 

Toledo, Port Clinton & Lakeside 
$100,000 to $1,800,000. 

Utica & Mohawk Valley 
$3.100.000 to $6,250,000. 

Washington Southern 
to $4,000,000. 

Westchester 
$1,500,000. 

Zanesville (Ohio) Railway, 
from $1,000,C00 to $1,250,000. 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


American National Bank {Va.) 
from $200,000 to $400,000. 

American National of San Francisco 
$5uu,000 to $1,000,000. 

American Security & Trust Co. from $1,250,000 
to $3,000,000. 

Bank of California $2, - 
000,000 to $3,000,000. 

Bank of Pittsburg from $1,200,000 to $2,400,000. 

Bank of Toronto from $5,000,000 to $4,000,000, 

Beaver County Trust Co (New Brighton, 
Penn.) from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Broadway Bank of Brooklyn 
$150,000 

Borough 
$200,000. 

Broadway 
$150,000. 

California Title Insurance & Trust Co 
Francisco) from $250,000 to $1,000,000 

Calumet National Bank (Chicago) from 
to $100,000 

Central Savings of 
$50,000 to $100,000 

Chambersburg Trust Co of 
5.000 to $200,000. 


(Penn.) from $12! 
Citizens’ Trust & Guaranty Co. of Parkers 
250,000 to $350,000 


(West Va.) from 

Colonial Trust Co. of Pittsburg from $2,000,000 
to $4,000,000. 

Columbus Savings Bank of 
from $100,000 to $200,000 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank of New ¢ 
leans from $25,000 to $500,000. 

Continental Trust Co. of Pittsburg from $125,- 
000 to $500,000. 

Dollar Savings Fund & Trust Co. « 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 

Delaware Guarantee & Trust Co. of 
ton from $500,000 to $1,000,000 

Equitable Trust Co. from $1,000,000 to $3 
000. 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. of 
$300,000 to $1,000,000, 

Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank 
Angeles from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

Fed2ral Bank of New York from $100,000 

$300, - 


(Los Angeles) 


from $250,000,000 to 


from $500,000 


Mexico Railroad from 


Railway 


of St 


common 


of St. L 


ujs 


from $1,000,000 to 


Power & Railway 


Railway from 


Railway from 


Electric Railway from 


Railway from $2,500,000 


Traction Co. from $300,000 to 


Light & Power Co 


of Richmond 


from 


(San Francisco) from 


from $100,000 to 


$100,000 


(Brooklyn) from $100,000 to 


Bank of Brooklyn from to 


Bank 
(San 


$50,000 


Bank Akron (Qhio) from 


Chambersburg 


burg 


Columbus (Ga.) 


r- 


of All 


W 


ilming- 
000, - 


fr 


Sioux Ci 


to 
$250,000. 
Fifth National Bank 
000 to $600,000. 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
to $2,000,000. 
First National Bank 
$125,000 to $300,000. 
First National Bank 
$100,000 to $250,000. 
First National Pank 
$130,000 to $260,000. 
Pirst National Bank 
000,000 to $2,000,000. 
Fourth Nationa! Bank 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 
First National Bank of Paterson 


First National Bank 
$800,000 to $1,000,000. 
German-American 
$200,000 to $500,000. 
Germania Bank of 
000 to $300,000. 
Germania National Bank of New 
$400,000 to $1,000,000, 

German National Bank of Pittsburg fron 
000 to $500,000 

Girard National Bank 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 

Guarante2 Title & Trust Co 
250,000 to $1,000,000. 

Hayden-Clinton National 
Ohio) from $400,000 to $500,000. 

Home Trust Co. of Pittsburg from $500,000 to 
$625,000. 

Investment Trust Co m $1,- 
000,000 to $600,000 

Iron City Trust Co. from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000. 

Iron & Glass Dollar Savings Bank 
000 to $200,000. 

Lexington City National Bank from $200,000 to 

300, 000, 
Lowry 
$500,000. 
Lucas County Savings Bank Co. 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

Market & Fulton National Bank from $900,000 
to $1,000,000. 

Market Street National of Philadelphia 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
Memphis Trust Co. of Memphis to $700,000 
Mercantile National Bank (New York) from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


of Cincinnati from 


of Newark from $1,500,000 


of Corsicana (Tex.) from 


of Gulfport (Miss.) from 


(Miss.) 


of Meridian from 


from 


$1,- 


ery (Ala.) 


of Minneapolis 
of Montgom 
$a 


from 0,000 


: to $500,000. 


of Utica (N. Y.) from 


Bank of Rochester from 


Savannah (Ga.) from $200,- 


Orleans from 


$250, - 


(Philadelphia) from 


of Pittsburg from 


Bank (Columbus, 


of Philadelphia fr« 


from $100,- 


National of Atlanta from $300,000 to 


of Toledo from 


Bank 








Vity saeswes 


| $2,400,000. 


Soe eS lr 


uu. ’ a le 
Erwin Cotton Co. $1,000,000 to 90,00, VU 


$500,000 to $3,000,000. 


- Merchants & Miners’ Trans. ©o| from 91,0WV,- 


‘ 
N. C from 
of Durham ( ) fro 000 to $2,000,000. 


Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co. of Chicago from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

Merchants & Mechanics’ Bank of Columbus 
(Ga.) from $80,000 te $125,000. 

Merchants’ National Bank of Cincinnati from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000. 

Merchants’ National Bank of St. 
$600,000 to $1,000,000. 

Metropolitan National Bank (Pittsburg) from 
$200,000 to $400,000. 

Metropotitan Trust Co. of New York from §1,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Michigan oo Bank of Detroit from $150,- 
000 to $250,000. 

Monongaheia “Valley Bank of Duqvesne (Penn.) 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Monessen Savings & Trust 
Penn.) from $125,000 to $150,000. 

Mortgace Banking Co, of Pittsburg from $350,- 
000 to $500,000. 

National Bank of Jacksonville from $150,000 to 
$300,000. 


National Bank of Mexico from $20,000,000 to 
$26,000,000. 

National Park Bank (New York) from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. 

New York National Exchange Bank from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 

North American Savings Co. 
700,000 to $1,000,000. 

Oil City Trust Co. (Oil City, 
000 to $300,000. 

Old Colony Trust Co. 
to $3,000,000 

Oriental Bank from $600,000 to 
Park National (Cleveland) from 
$650,000. 

People’s Deposit 
$25,000 to $40,000. 
Peoplé’s Savings Bank of 
$50,000 to $100,000. 


Louls from 


Co, (Monessen, 


(Pittsburg) from 
Penn.) from $150,- 
of Boston from $1,000,000 


750,000. 


$500,000 to 


Bank of Indianapolis from 
Selma (Ala.) from 


———$___. 


Pittsburg Life & Trust Co. of Pittsburg from 
$250,000 to $3,000,000. 


Provident Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans 1 


from $100,000 to $250,000. 

on ta Trust Co. cf Pittsburg from §$200,- 

000 to $250,000. 

Riggs National Bank from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000. 

Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Pittsburg from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

Seandinavian-American Bank 
ington) from $100,000 to $300,000 

Second National Bank of Allentown 
from - $200,000 to $300,000. 

Second National (Boston) $1,600,000 
$2,000,000. 

Sectrity Savings Bank of 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

Security Savings Bank 
$300,000 to $1,000,000 

Security Trust & Safe Deposit Co. of Wilming- 
ton from $400,000 to $500,000. 

Stuyvesant Heights Bank of 
$100,000 to $200,000 

Tradesmen's Trust & Savings Funds Co. 
$250,000 to $500,000. 

Traverse City State Bank 
Mich.) from $100,000 to $200,000 

Union Bank & Trust Co. (Helena, 
$100,000 to $250,000. 

Union Trust Co. of Washington 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

United States Trust 
$400,000 to $1,000,000 

Unity Banking & Savings Co 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Western State Bank of Chicago 
to $1,000,000. 

Western National Bank of San Francisco from 
$200,000 to $500,000. 

West Philade!phia 
$250.000 to $5 ), 000. 


(Seattle, 
(Penn.) 
from to 
Los Angeles from 
(San Francisco) from 
Brooklyn .from 
from 
(Traverse City, 
(Penn.) from 


Co. of St. Louis from 


of Cincinnati 
from $500,000 
from 


Title & Trust Co. 


THE 1903 DIVIDEND RECORD 


The following companies increased their 
dividends during the year: 
RAILROADS. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg common stock 
from 5 to 6 per cent. per annum 

Canadian Pacific Railway from 5 to 6 per cent, 
per annum on common. 

Capital Traction (Washington) from 4 to 5 per 
cent. per annum. 

Columbus, Buckeye Lake & Newark Traction 
from 3 to 6 per cent. per annum. 

Dayton, Springfield & Urbana Electric Railway 
from 4% to 6 per cent. per annum. 

Erie Railroad from 3 to 4 per cent. per annum 

Fort Worth & Denver City preferred stamped 
from 2 to 4 per cent. per annum. 

Genesee & Wyoming Railroad from 5 to 8 per 
cent. per annum. 

Lake Shore from 7 to 8 per cent, per annum 

Manhattan Railway from 6 to 7 per cent. per 
annum. 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad 
from 5 to 6 per cent. per annum. 

Reading Co, from 2 to 4 per cent. 
on first preferred. 

Sao Paulo (Brazil) Tramway, 
Co. from 5 to 6 per cent. per annum 

Worcester, Nashua & Rochester from 3% to 6 
per cent. per annum. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 


American Car & Foundry Co. from 2 to 4 per 
cent. per annum on common. 

American Tobacco Co. from 10 to 12 per cent. 
per annum on common. 

Calumet & Hecla from $20 to $40 per annum. 

Commercial Cable Co. from 7 and 1 per cent. 
extra to 8 per cent. regular premium. 

Consolidated Car Heating Co, from 6 to 7 per 
cent. per annum. 

Continental Tobacco Co. on common from 10 
to 16 per cent. per num. 

Electric Co. of America from S0c to 60c per 
annum. 

Empire Steel Co. from 3 to 4 ro 
ee pe ent. per 

Fay (J. A.) & Egan Co. (Cincinnati) on com- 
mon from 4 to 5 per cent. per annum. 

General Chemical Co. on common from 4 to 5 
per cent. per annum. 

Hartford (Conn.) Electric Lights Co. from 7 
to 8 per cent. per annum. 

Keystone Watch Case Co, from 6 to 7 
per annum. 

Kings County Electric Light & Power 
from 6 to 8 per cent. per annum. 

Louisville (Ky.) Gas Co. from 5 
per annum. 

Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Co. (Pittsburg) 
from 8 and 2 extra to regular 10 per cent. per 
annum. 

Northern Securities Co. from 4 to 4% per cent. 
per annum. 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co, from 5 to 5% 
per cent. per annum. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Co, from 8 to.10 per cent. 
per annum. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. on common from 
4 to 6 per cent. per annum, and on preferred 
from 8 to 9 per cent. per annum. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. on com- 
mon and preferred from 7 to 10 per cent, per 
annum. 

Wolverine Copper Mining Co. from $5 to $6 per 
annum. 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Bank of America (New York) from 18 to 20 
per cent. per annum. 

Corn Exchange Bank from 12 to.14 per cent. 
per annum. 

Equitable Trust Co. from 8 to 10 per cent. per 
annum. 

Fourth Street National Bank (Philadelphia) 
from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum. 

Hibernian Banking Association of Chicago from 
6 to 8 per cent. per annum. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co, from 7 to 20 per cent. 
per annum. 

Mechanics National Bank of St. Louis from 10 
to 12 per cent. per annum. 

Mctropolitan Trust Co. of New York from 10 
to 16 per cent. per annum, 

National Bank of Commerce (New York) from 
8 to 10 per cent. per annum. 

National Bank of Commerce (Boston) from 4 
to 6 per cent. per annum. 

National City Bank from 6 to 8 per cent. per 
annum, - 

National Exchange Bank of Albany from 4 to 
5 per cent. per annum. 

National Park Bank of New York from 15 to 
16 per cent. annum. 

National Union Bank of Boston from 6 to? 
per cent. per annum. is 

North American Savings Co, of P!ttsburg from 
8 to 10 per cent. per annum. ’ 

Trust Co. of Abserien from 7 to 6: ger cent. 


per annum 


Light & Power 


per cent. 
Ca. 
to 6 per cent. 


per annum. ei 


Union Trust Co, of Pittsburg from 6 to 60 pér 
cent. per annum. 
West End Trust.Co. (Philadelphia) from 6.40 
8 per cent. per annum. not 


The following rafiroad and miscellanegt 
companies paid extra dividends; se 

=> & Vi ae 

Altcchony El ic ae? Railway on common. 

American Cement Ce. 

Scombenn Telephone 4 & Telegraph Co. 

American ‘ounders’ Co. 


American Waltham Watch Co. 

Ashton Valve Co, 

Ctiluloid Co. 

Central Oli 

Comm 

Finance Co. of Pennsylvania second ferred. 
Hanover Fire . _ 
Banwees (Penn.) _ . in scrip 


Kentuc a Se ot tomer 
ace re 


r DOO 


fells-Fargo Express Co 
Western Electric Co 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co 
Wheeling Stee! & Iron Co. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Broadway Bank, (Brooklyn.) 

Central Realty Banking & Trust Co. 

Central Trust Co 

Fifth Avenue Bank. 

Fidelity Trust Co., (Newark.) 

First National Bank of Morristown, N. J 

IUinois Trust & Savings Bank, (Chicago.) 

laternational Trust Co. of Boston. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co 

Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank. 

Lincoln National Bank. 

Manhattan Trust Co. 

Mercantile Trust Co. 

Nassau National Bank, (Brooklyn.) 

National Bank of Commerce. 

The following declared their initial divi- 
dends: 

Alabama Cons. Coal & Iron Co. on common. 

American Can Co, on preferred stock 

American Central Trust Co. of St. Louis. 

American Seeding Machine Co. 

American Shipbuilding Co. on common 

American Smeiting & Refining Co. on common, 

Bangor & Aroostock Railway. 

British Columbia Packers’ Association on pre- 
ferred. 

Broad Exchange Co. on preferred. 

Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 

Central Trust Co, Illinois. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway on 
common. ‘ 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
way on common. 

Cleveland Electric Railway. 

Columbus Railway Co. on common. 

Continental Coal Co. 

Corn Products Co. on common 

Detroit & Macktmac Railway on preferred. 

Distillers Securities Co. 

Bastern Steamship Co. 

Electric Boat Co. 

Elgin, Aurora & Southern Traction Co. 

El Paso Electric Co. 

Fayette Caynty Gas Co.. (Penn.) 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co. on preferred 

Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. 

International Harvester Co. 

Jacksonville Electric Co. 

Louisville Heating Co. on preferred. 

Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Co. 

Massachusetts Gas Companies on preferred 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rall- 
Way on common and preferred. 

Missouri Trust Co. 

Mount Morris Bank. 

National Coal & Iron Co. 

North American Co. 

North Carolina Midland Railroad. 

Northern Texas Traction Co., (Fort Worth, Tex.) 
Otis Elevator Co. on common. 
Paterson & Passaic Gas Co. 

Pere Marquette on common stock. 
rEsheg Lamp, Brass & Glass Co. 


fe 5 
Plaza Bank. 
Reading Co. on second preferred stock. 
Realty Associates, (Brovklyn.) . 
Rock Island Co. of New Jersey on preferred. 
Seacoast Canning Co. on preferred stock. 
Standard Flour Milling Co. on preferred. 
Syracuse Lighting Co, on common. 
Tennessee Copper Co. 
Tri-Mountain Mining Co 
Underwood Typewriter Co. on first and seeond 
preferred stocks. 
Union Natural Gas Corporation, (Pittsburg. 
United States Telephone Co. on preferred 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific on common. 
Westrn Trust & Savings Bank. 
Wheeling (West Va.) Traction Co. 


The following resumed dividend pay- 
ments: 
City of Chicago Brewing & Malting 
preferred, (1897.) 
Colonial Bank, (1897.) 
ame Trunk Railway on third preferred stock, 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad 
& Coal Co. on common, (1897.) 
Mount Morris Bank of New York, (1894.) 
New Central Coal Co. of Maryland, (1900.) 
Osceola Mining, (1901.) 
Strowger Automatic Telephone Co., (Chicago.) 
Tamarack Mining, (1901.) 
York Harbor & Beach Railroad, (1899.) 


The following reduced the amount of 
their dividends: 


American Cotton Oil Co. on common from 6 
- 4 per cent. per annum. 

Bell Telephone Co, of Philadelphia. 
oChicaga eumatic Tool)Co. from 8 to 7 per 
‘cent, per annum. 
* *orninion, Coal Co. on scrap from 8 to 6 per 
cent. per annum, + = ‘ 

First National Sak. at Worcester, Mass., from 


4e;6 per cent. per “aii 
— Cotton ills tragy 6 to 4 per 
centper’ 


a oe Iron & Steet | Co. from 50c to 30c 


annum... . 
Poynited States Steel Corporation common st 
fromr’4 to 2 wer cefrt. per an: . an 
Vuican Detinning “Co. preferred from 7 to 4 
per cent, per annum. 
The following deferred or suspended divi- 
dend payments: 
American Grass Twine Ay 
Shipbuilding Co. on common stock. 
Pneumatic Tool Ca. on preferred. 
d National Bank, (Cleveland, Ohio.) 
Contra Costa Water = Ce. ( Cal.) 
Crucible Steel Co. 


Dominion Iron & Co. on_preferred. 
Fore River Bhip & Engine Co. on preferred 


stock. 
Tilincis Brick Co. on 
International Fire 


on pre- 


Co. on 


Co. on preferred 


Wash- } 


Mont.) from ! 








GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
The Largest Manufacturer of 
Electrical Apparatus in 
the World. 


RECEIPTS forthe YEAR ENDING JAN. 31, 1903 
$39, 122,050.00. 


Orders received during the year included: 


Generators and Rotary Converters, capacity 800,000 H. P. 
Eleven Thousand Railway Motors, capacity 490,000 H. P. 
Transformers, caracity 635,000 H. P. 

Sixteen Thousand Stationary Motors. 

Eighty Thousand Arc Lamps, 

Eighteen Million Incandescent Lamps. 


The Sprague-General Electric System of Mu'tiple Unit Control is now 
installed on fifty-four roads, cover ng 2,470 cars. This is the only sys- 

- tem of train control which has been definitely adopted by any electric 
railway company. 


FACTORIES: 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. LYNN, MASS. HARRISON, N. J. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
New York Offize: 44 Broad Street. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


The British Thomion-Houston Company, Ltd., Rugby and 83 Cannon St., 
Loncon, E. C. 


CANADA: The Canadian Gensral Electric Company, Torcnto, Ont. 





TO SAVE TIME IS TO HASTEN DIVIDENDS. 
Monuments or 
Good Investments? 


Most of the great buildings below Fulton Street are 
imposing MONUMENTS; a few are good investments. 
This Company constructed four of the large buildings 
in William Street. Rapid execution of contracts and 
favorable cost to the owners made these four GOOD 
INVESTMENTS. 


In each case our buildings were ready to catch a full comple- 
ment of tenants in less than twelve months after we started to 
tear down the buildings they replaced. 


To supply the inevitable demand of a rapidly growing city, 
modern buildings have been erected in spite of the expectation 
on the part of the owners (amounting almost toa certainty) 
that when finished they would yield from one-half of one per 
cent. to two per cent. As investments they have been suc- 
cessful only because the ground under them steadily grows in 


value. 


How much better to utilize a valuable piece of ground for 


IMMEDIATE PROFIT! 


Of all the buildings constructed by this Company we do not 
know of one that has failed to realize the owner's expectations. 
They are MONEY MAKERS. 


They are money makers BECAUSE constructed QUICKLY 
and ECONOMICALLY. 


THOMPSON-STARRETT COMPANY, 


51 Wall Street, New York. 


General Audit Co. 


25 Pine Street, New York. 
H, M. C. VEDDER, - - PRESIDENT 


‘a: Reorganizations.._ 
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A Bond Fach 


For 20 Years 


Delivered AT ONCE 

(upon receipt of second 
and every subsequent 
premium) is the 
IMMEDIATE return 

you receive under the new 


Yearly Bond Contract 


fA 
At 4 INTEREST. ” a FE 
AY) s————_= PE ties, _—_ Sat 

AN JANUARY Wes B JULY 157 YG 


— ee 


Ghe MUTUAL LIFE [#2&\) 


Sy 


IPAL 
va 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK yy Ss i eC 


— 
ui 
o 


Pa 


Zs 


Tee reveyres eye 
AAAAAL LL ARAAADAAL 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presizent 


Assets over 


400 Million Dollars 


For informaticn about this absolutely new contract address 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND @-CO. 
MANAGERS prs 
26 Liberty St. New York City. 


VISIT 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
IN 1904 
season, June Ist to Sept. loth 


The Park has 3,312 square miles of Geysers, Canyons, Falls, Hot Springs, Glass Cliffs, 
Colored Terraces, Mountains, Trout Streams, Lakes, Sulphur Springs, Bison, Antelope, Bears, Elk, 
Deer, e'c. There are new and modern hotels, the greatest coaching trip in the United States, and 
the finest coach roads known. The U. S. Government has just expended $500,000 in park 
improvements. The railway now runs to the north boundary of the Park, where the new Federal 


Arch stands, at Gardiner, the Gateway to the Park. The Park is just the spot for a. Summer’s 


outing among the Rockies, 


SEND SIX CENTS FOR *‘WONDERLAND 1903” AND PARK MAP. 


CHAS. S. FEE, GEN. PASSENGER AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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New Work Fimes. 


WEEKLY 


STOCK EXCHANGE SUMMARY. | Clexelane 3 


Shares. 
+ -ebeere 3 076,158 
3,570,420 
435,613 
1,202,810 


Stocks week ended Jan. 2.. 
Same week last year... -c0ss-«« 
To date this year....... qoccacceca 
Corresponding date last year..... 


Par Value. 
Bonds for the week 
Same date last year..... 
To date this. year... .....s.+.+. ++ »$11,393,500 
Corresponding date last year..e. $4,708,500 


In detail the week’s dealings compared 
with those of the corresponding week last 
year show: 

STOCKS, (SHARES.) 

3," = Jan. 2, 04. Decrease. 
262,124 
267,138 

"174 


Railroads 
Industrials 
Banks 
BONDS, (PAR VALUE.) 
Jan. 3,°03. Jan. 2, "04. 
$11,115,000 $8,005,500 
1,108,000 3,372,000 
19,500 60,000 
20,000 10,000 


Decrease. 

$3,109,500 

*2,264,000 
13,500 


Railroads 
Industrials 
Government ... 
State 

*Increase., 


10,000 


Money rate changes for the week: Col- 
lateral loans on call, 3@9 per cent.; at 
three months, 44%@5 per cent.; at six 
months, 44%@5 per cent. Commercial paper, 
sixty to ninety days, 54%@5% per cent. 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK. 


Net changes in stocks of 1 per cent. 
more for the week were: 
Stocks Advanced. 
. Ag. Chem, pf.. i M., st. P&S 
10 ke St. P. 


Pp 
. Beeel -Foundries.1 Nash. Cc. & st. L. 
. Bteel Fads. pf. 7 National 
. wes = Cable.. . 


or 


S. M.1% 
és. 8. M. 


. & Ohio pf....14 
B’klyn Union Gas. ..4 
Buff., Roch. & P. om 
Chi. “& Alton ts 4 
chi. @. W ' 


P 

North Ameri 
Pacific Coast- 
a\Pitts.. C. C. & St 
Ry. Steel Spring.. 
Ry. oe Spring pr. 3 
--2 [Rep. & pr 

4 Rubber Goods M. pf.,.3 
--1%jSt. J. & 
Detroit ‘Southern... . 3 jst. ist pf.2 
Detroit Southern pf. Bast L. & 8. F. 24 Pt o% 
Dist. of Am. pf L. 8. W. pt. 
Gen. Electric. ° dip|Southern Ry. pf.. 
Hock. Valley ‘pt -l%/Tal., St. LL &2 W 

Int. Paper pf.. Tol., St. L. & W. pf.1% 
Int. Steam Pum} Union Pacific pt 

Int. St. ‘ seseeeed JU. S&S Pipe pf. 
ae. c., 3. S. Express. . 


P 
Lake Erie & West. 
Long 
Minn. 


. oe. 
Chi., M. & St. 
Chi, St. P., 


Col. 
Del. 


-3% 


Rubber pf.... 
&L. E. 24 


Stecks Declined. 


14/Den, & R. G. .. --2% 
2% Dist. Securities. 
.B%)Erie 

-24| rie 1st pf.. 

2 Brie SF 


o| Wheel. 


Amal. Copper 


Locomotive 


Anaconda Copper.... 
B’kiyn R. T 
Canadian Pacific.... 


Net changes in bond quottaions- of 1 per 
cent. or more for the week were: 


Bonds Advanced. 


Brooklyn Un. El. wate N. Y. Dock 4s... 
Can. Southern 2d. 
Ches. & 

Chi. ‘& Alton 3%... 


1 
re. Sh. Resse 5s.1%4 
Chi., Ind. & L. 


fic Coast Ist... 
ac, of Mo. 20 ext. 


. &L. B. co 
WD vesceseee a 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


» Menday, Jan. 4. 
American Insurance Ca.; Boston+Dividend 


. 64 able. 
te 
3% 
L.1 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1 
wl 
1% 
2 
ega 
5 
1 
9% 


mT, 1963, BY THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 2, 1904. 


Cowsionf Electric Railway—Dividend pay- 

able 

Dayten and Michigan Railroad—Dividend 

payable on preferred. 

Detroit, Hillsdale and Southwestern Rail- 
road—Dividend payable. 

EquitamMe Trust Co.—Annual meeting. 

Fidelity and Casualty Co.—Annual meeting. 

International Buttonhole Sewing meeting. | 
Co.—Dividend payable Jan. 15 to holders 
of recor’ this date. 

Nassau Light and Power Co.—Annual meet- 
ing. 

New York and New Jersey Telephone Co.— 
Dividend payable Jan. 15 to holders of 
record this date. 

Pittsb Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
road—Dividend payable on regular steck. 

Reece Buttonhole Machine Coe.—Books close. 

Terra Nova Co.—Annual meeting. 

Texas Central Railroad—Books close for 
dividend on preferred. 


Wednesday, Jan. 6. 
— and Lowell Railroad—Annual meet- 


Caneés Southern Railway—Dividend pay- 
able Feb. 1 to helders of record this date. 

Detwiller and Street Fireworks Co.—An- 
nual meeti “| 

Golden Link Mining and Trading Co.—An- 
nual meeting. 

Mercantile Biectric Co.—Annual meeting. 

_ Michigan Central Railroad—Dividend pay- 
able Jan. 29 to holders of record this date. 

Ohio and Indiana Natural and Illuminat- 
ing Gas Co.—Annual meeting. 


Thursday, Jan. 7. 


Central and South American Telegraph Co. 
—Dividend payable. 

Conley Foil Co. cana meeting. 

Rock Island Co. of New Jersey—Special 
meeting. 

Standard Rope and Twine Co.—Adjourned 
annual meeting, . 

Swift & Co.—Annual meeting. 

Union Land and Improvement Co.—Annual 
meeting. 

Friday, Jan. 8. 


Eastern Parkway Co.—Annual meeting. 
Osceola Mining Co.—Books close. 


Saturday, Jan. 9. 
Bigelow Carpet Co., Boston—Dividend pay- 


Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 


Cleveland, 
ks close for dividend 


Louts Railroad—Boo 


on preferred. 
J. B. Stetson Co.—Books close for dividdnd 


on common and preferred 
New York Mutual Gas Light Co.—Dividend 
payable, 
Toledo Railway and Light C 
for annual meeting. 
United Traction of Etiberee—-Div ines P 
able Jan. 20 to holders of record this 


THE BANK STATEMENT. 


Large Increase in Loans—Small in- 
crease in Cash—Decrease in Surplus. 
Within two weeks the loans shown in the 

bank statement have been increased by 


$29,830,300. That is not a new high record, 
1903, 


Co.—Books close 


for in the two weeks ended Feb. 7, 
loans were increased by $34,509,700. 

The increase of $16,307,700 last week was 
well distributed, thirty-nine banks partici- 
pating therein, while only sixteen had de- 
creases in the loan account. 

The increase in reserve held was not so 
large as indicated bx the reports of the 
week's currency movement. The trust com- 
panies probably withdrew from banks con- 
siderable amounts of cash to be reported as 
on hand Dec. 31. There may also have been 
some shifting of loans from trust com- 
panies to banks, in preparation for the dis- 
bursement of interest and dividends. 

Deposits were increased by nearly two 
millions more than the sum of the increases 
in loans and cash. This discrepancy is hard 
to explain, except as the result of the av- 
erage system, which is held responsible for 


almost all the puzzles of the bank state- 


less than 25 per cent. reserve, eley 

tional and ten te. Compares with 
-two banks welow the reserve re- 

in the week, twenty-six in 

1908, | oe 


ae 


Jan, ; 


ON LONDON CHANGE 


; Last Stock Settlement: in 1903 
the Smallest on Record. — 


Far Eastern Crisis Affects Almost All 
Securities — Year-End Demand for 
Money Less Than in 1902, and Ease 
Is Expected for a Time. 


Special Cable to THe New YORK TIMeEs. 
(Copyright, 1904.) 

LONDON, Jan. 2.—The closing week of 
1903 in the stock market was a dull af- 
fair. The statement has been made and 
not contradicted that the last settlement 
for the year was the smallest on record. 

So little business was done during the 
week that the variations in prices are 
not significant. 

Japanese and Russian bonds naturally 
sagged, as the Tokio and St. Petersburg 
reports indicated that the situation in 
the Far East was growing more serious. 
Other foreigns, under the influence vf 
the War scare, were weak, excepting 
some Argentine issues. The same influ- 
ence-weakened home rails, minés, Amer- 
icans, consols, and practically everything 

else. 

There was the year-end scramble for 
money as usual, but the borrowings were 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 under these of a 
year ago. ; 

Early in the week there was a gold de- 
mand for Germany, but it was soon sat- 
isfied. The American demand continues, 
but is thought to be approaching subsi- 
dence. It is considered improbable that 
further calls of magnitude will be made. 

Five hundred thousand pounds sterling 
in sovereigns from India was put in the 
Pank yesterday, and more is coming. 

Money is likely to be easy for a time, as 
large sums will be paid in dividendg next 
week, Mmeluding the consols dividend. 

It is rather expected that the Bank 
rate will be reduced at an earlier date 
than in 1903. © 


THE LONDON MARKET. 

LONDON, Jan. 2.—Money was easier in 
the market to-day, consequent upon the 
release of much dividend and coupon eash. 
Most of the borrowings from the Bank of 
England were repaid. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange opened 
depressed. and nervous on the Far Eastern 
situation. The most optimistic eperators 
were less hopeful regarding the outcome. 
The attendance was thin, and transactions 
were narrow. Consols were weak. In 
Japanese quotations a wide nominal fall 
of 1 to 1% per cent. was recorded. . 

Americans opened irregular, but the oper- 
ations were hardiy sufficient to test prices. 
They closed “dull. Russians were weak. 
Kafirs were lower. 

Closing prices: Consols for money, 87%; 
Consols. for account, 874; Anaconda, 3%; 
Atchison, 71%; Atchison preferred, 93%; 
Baltimore and Ohio, 81%; Canadian Pac- 


eific, one and Ohi ; 
i > =a 


States Sub-Treasury debit balance, $765,802. 
“Money on call in London, 2@2%- per. 
cent.; short bills, 3% cent, ; ” 


Tee 


three 


FINANCIALREVIEW AND QUOTATION SUPPLEMENT. 


reichsmarks, 94@94% and 941%; guilders, 39% 
and 40%, 

Exchange on New York at domestie cen- 
tres: Boston—i5e discount. Chicago—35c 
premium. New Orleans—Cemmercial, $1.25 
discount; bank, par. Savannah—Buying, 
5@e disceunt; selling, 75c premium, Charles- 
ton—Buying, 1-16c discount; selling, 1-16c 
premium. San Francisco—Sight, Tic; tele- 
graphic, 10c. Cincinnati—25c discount. St. 
Louis—20e discount. 


BULLION AND MINING. 


Bar silver was quoted in the London miar- 
ket at 26d per ounce and in New York at 
5S6e perounce. Mexican dollara were quot- 
ed at 43\c. 

On the Stock quienes 500 
Phenix sold at .10. 

On the Consolidated Exchange 1,000 
shares ot Brunswick sold at .06, 600 Chol- 
lar at .25@.28, 300 Consolidated California 
and Virginia at $1.25, 700 Comstock at Se 
-0644, 2,000 Isabella at .08%4, 100 Portiand « 
$1. 36, “300 Potosi at .23@.24, and 100 gave 
age at .55. 


OUTSIDE SECURITIES. 


Trading in the curb market was limited, 
but it was accompanied by a number of 
declines, some of large proportions. Nerth- 
ern Securities was weak, and closed with 
a net loss of 1%, after opening strong at 
89% and advancing to 90. Greene Con- 
solidated Copper showed some active 
trading, about 2,000 shares changing hands 
on the way down to 12, where it closed at 
a loss of % Light, Fuel and Power con- 
tinues its steady downward movement, and 
yesterday sold below 24. 

*,* 

The principal transactions in 10@ share 
lots reported in the outside market yes- 
terday, with high, low, and last prices, 
were as follows: 


Stocks, 

High. 
34% 
08 


shares of 


Sales. L ast, 
510..American Can pf....... 
Borden’s Con. Milk pf..1 


: Con. 


Low. 


Refrigerating .. 


350..Electric Vehicle 
..Gold Hill Copper 
..Greene Con. Copper.... 
.-Hackensack Meadows .. 2 
.-Inter, Rapid Transit... ¢ 
..In, Mercantile Marine.. 
.-Light, Puel & Power.. 
.-Manhattan Transit’ .... 
--Montreal & B. Copper.. 
--N. Am. Lumber & Pulp. 
..Northern Securities .... 
.-Seaboard Air Line 
. Standard Oil 
..Tennessee Copper ...... 3 
-Union Copper 


1% 


% 
4% 


"350. 
Bonds. 


-fSouth Elberon L. 5s. 
Sell flat, 


Sales, 
$2,000. 
*Less than 100 shares. 


THE COUNTRY’S CLEARINGS. 


Low 
69 


Last. 
59 


The Clearing House returns for the week 
ended Jan. 2, telegraphed to The Financial 
Chronicle, make the following showing: 


1902. c. 
$995, 838,133 —20.0 
119,841,349 —35.5 


New York 
Boston ... 
Philadeiphia 
Baltimore 
Chicago ... 

St. 

New Orleans... 


1903. 
$797,101,391 
77,286,465 


—_— cities, 
“a, 162,317,001 $1,380,761,338 


249,986,419 246,001,417 


‘$1,412,303, 420 $1,626,762, 755. 


5 
All cities, Llday 500,107,468 648,176, 867 


Total, all cities, 
for week $1,912,410,888 $2,274,989,622 —15.9 


The following computation is . derived 
from the same souree: 
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- STOCKS. 


3 Sales fer Week 3,076,158. 


Adams Express......./. 3 
Amalgamated Copper..... eencee 
Amer, Ag. -Chem. pf.. 

Amer. C, a’ 


pt. 

‘000 |American ‘Gatton ONE, .. ++ 0s 
70 |Amer. Cetten Ol! pf....... 
= aurea ress 


Bid. |Ask’ Prat to: |i 


Tol, St.eL. & West.... 

Tol., St. L. & West. pf.....«as-- 
600 |Twin City Rap. 2ree. ceqeseee 

Twin City ‘Rap. T, pf...v......- 


*Union Bag & Paper;......... 
826 |*Union Bag & P. pf........... 
Union Pacific...... 





Ltt + 





AE GARR 


8. ; p 

United States Express...:..... 
*U. S. Leather...... Gis takeatare 

825 |°U. S. Leather pf........cece0-- 
Realty & Con..... 
as Con.’ pf.. 
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. Rubber pf.. 
. Steel....... oe ceescocces cos 
. Steel pf..... 


Va. Iren, Coal & Ono .3: eeeese 
Va;,-Carolina Chem..........++-> 
Va.-Carolina Chem, pf.. 


8. 

soy 
8 
8 
8 


13 
3 
i 
83 

5 
42 
124 
122 
80 
125 
ato 

68 

76 


Le 
“a 


215 |*American Woelen i 
as? 4 *Anaconda Cepeer. =~ 


bor 
67%4)|/ 158, 670 Atch., Top. 
Ti, ‘231 Atch., Top. & 8. F. "pt. ° 


44,718 (Baltimore & Ohio. 
“B90 


azagcebeake 
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20 :Wabash ptf 
West. Union Tel 
Westinghouse E. 
Westinghouse Ist 
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SAL Anne DIVIDENDS 


NOTE.—Where the closing of the books of a company occurs on a Saturday its 
Shares, if dealt in on the Stock Exchange, are quoted “ ex dividend” on the previous 
day. 
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4 , STEAM RAILROAD STOCKS. 


eee 
erro and Perio Amount, Payable. B’ks Close. 
Feb. Dec. 31 


Atch., Santa re pf. (semi- 
oaiee Feb 


Atlantic Coast. Line’ R.R: ‘com!!:1!! 

Balt. & Annapolis com . Jan. 

Canada Southern (semi-annual) Feb. 
Jan, 


& “Michigan pf. (quar. 
Lack. & Western (quar.).... 
Denver & Rio ogg gt ae ») 
Detroit, Hillsdale & Southwest.... 
Green Bay & 
Green Bay & Western, deb. 
Gulf & Shi 
Hocking Valley com. (semi- -ann. 
Hocking Valley pf. (semi-annual).. 
Lake Erie & West. pf. (semi- -annual) 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. (semi-ann.). 
Little Schuylkill Nav., R.B: & Coal. $1. 
Michigan Central (semi-afinual)..... 
Minn. & St. L. com. “tsemi-annual).. 
Minn. & St. L. pf. (semi-annual).... 
Missouri Pacific (semi-annual)...... 
New York Central (quarter)......... 
Norfolk & Soutpern (quarter)....... 
Northern Central (semi-annual).. 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. L. 
(semi- -annual)....,. 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. 
(semi-annual) ...... 2.2. slesceeeecses 
Pitts., Ft. W. & Ghicago- (reguiar 
stock quarter).........eeseseereres % 
Southwestern of Georgia............ 
Texas Central pf. (semi- awe Jan. 
White Pass & Yukon........4eseeeee Jan. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Ry., L. & P. com. 1% Jan. 
Birmingham (Ala.) Ry., L. & P. pf.. 3 Jan. 
Boston Sub. Elec. Co. pf. (quarter).. Jan. 
Cin., Newp. & Cov. Lt. & Trac. pf. 

(QUATHEr).. cc cecccce coccecccccecs 
Cleveland Electric (quarter 
Consolidated Traction, N. J......++. 
Detroit United (quarter)........s+++. 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Traction......... 
Lexington (Ky.) Railway.........++-+ 
Lincoln (Neb.) Traction 
Manchester (N. H.) Tr., 

(quarter)........-. 
Metropolitan St. Ry. (quarter)..... 
Philadelphia Co. com Feb. 
United Traction of Pittsburg pf.. Jan. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
ecccsGvcsccce 3 Jan. 
MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 


Amer. Goment Co., (Phila.,) (semi- 
GOMNUGIY. o vccc ccceveccessacscescese 
Amer. Cement Co., (Phila.,) —- 
American Chicle com. (month)...... 
American Cotton Oil com......... 
American Insurance Co., Boston.. 
Amer. Law Book Co, (semi- annual). 
Amer. Locomotive pf. (quarter).,... 
at, Shipbuilding 7 (quar.).. 
Smelting & Refining com..... 
= Smelting & Ref. pf. (quarter).. 
Am. Telep. Teli. peste) - «+249 eace 
Am. Telep. & Tel. (extra).. 
American Tobacco com 
American Tobacco pf. (quarter). * 


8 


320 Chi, St. P., M. & O....seeeess B’ks Open. 
20 |Chi., St. P., M. & O. pf 

1,310 |Chi. Term. Trausfer...........- 

1,110 |Chi. Term. Transfer pf.......... 

10,050 jChi. Union Traction........ dae 

00 Chi. Union ee DE. ccccceces 

1,400 |Cleve., C., & &t. L 

7,030 Celorado Fuel & Tron.....esee0> 

65 00 \Cel. Fuel & Iron pf...+.+-s++++ 
bait) “3 10.330 a & Southern..........+- 
54 ‘ol. & Seuthern ist pf......+.+- 
23 2600 Cor & Southern 2d pf.. 
2% 2,650 |Colum. & Hock. C. & Reakeacuee 
192 13,454 Consolidated Gas. ......cecsesees 
103 822 |*Centinental Tob. pf.......++++. 
17 1,350 |Corn Products Co........+0++: ° 
"345 [Corn Products Co. pf....... cove 


10,450 |Delaware & Hudson. 
1,820 0 | Den. & re & West 

n. & Rio Grande 

, Rio Grande pf.... 
} 1,100 Detroit City Gas........ 
14, | 5,210 |Detroit Southern....... 
24%|| 17,950 |Detroit Southern P. naa 
68 300 |Detroit United Rallway. 
130 10|Diamond Match 
5 2a *Distillers' Securities 
00 |*Dis. of America pf. 


400 *Du., So. 8S. & Atlan. 
1,400 *Du., 8. S. & Atlan. Pp 


72,815 |Erie. ° 
8,979 | Erie Ist pt 
5,000 |Erie 2d pf. 

100 |Evans, T. Haute pf 


8,700 |General Electric.......... 
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Holders of record 
Holders of record 
Dec. 
Holders of record 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 Jan. 
Holders of record Dec. 
Dec. 31 Jan, 
*Holders of gecord Dec. 


Feb. 


i 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
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20%! 
69%) 
21 
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Holders of record 
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Holders of record Jan. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
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Jan. * 
Jan. 


aR 


Jan. 
Jan. 
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Holders of record Dec. 
Holders of record Dec, 
Holders of record Dec, 


Dec. 31 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 33 » Jaa. 
Dee. 28 Jan. 
Holders of record Dec. 


Jan. an, 
Holders of record Jan. 
Dec. 24 Jan. 


Holders of record Jan. 
Holders of record Jan. 


Rs 


700 |\Hocking Valley.........s65++- 
729 |Hocking Valley pf..... seeveasas 


14,372 |Iinois Central....... suseds bbe 
600 |International Paper.......«..++- 
120 |International Paper pf.......... 


~ 
ee 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


PR 


— 
noocre 


100 |*International Power........... 
600 |Internat. Steam Pump... 
200 |Inter. Steam Pump pf.........-- 
350 [Iowa Central........-... eoeccesee 


390 |IK. Cy Ft. 8. & M. pf 
Kansas City South 
$00 |Ransas City South. pt 


400 \uake Erie & West....... eee 
110 as poke Erie & WEEE Wis vcccsaoncs 
60 ane Islan 

107 31, 0 Louisville e Nashville........... 


141% a= Manhattan El.......... abe 
88 8,455 [*Met. Securities......+....s.seee. 
121% 18, 745 |*Met. Street Railway........... 
10 405 |Mexican Central............ ene 
140 Michigan Central..... @oesseoeds 
64 
100 
5 
119 


Jan. 
Jan. 


= 


os 


~ 








Jan, 


te 


Bowling Green ....s... 
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Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
June 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


to eh 


Pitt 
— 


iMinn, & St. Louis........ 90esece 
Minn. & St. Louis 
St. P. & B. S. BM... ccccccecs 
M., st. P. & §. S. M. pf....... bee 
Mo., Kan. & TeX@S.......s+e000% 
Mo., Kan. & Texas pf........++- 
Missouri. Pacific........ ; 


1,600 


6,210 |M 
1,325 
2,110 
9,520 
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13 
31% 
*Unlisted. 





5 (Nash., Chat. & St. L.......... 
\*Nat. Biscuit CO....secseeceeees 

*Nat. Biscuit Co. pf.....seeeees 

*National Lead C 

*National Lead Co. pf. 

National Enameling.. 

\*New York Air Brake.. 

iNew, — Central. . 

. & Y L.. 


New ‘York Dock os 


538 iN. Y., H, 
IN: ¥., Ont. 
Norfolk & Western. 
|North American. 


Pacific Coast 
100 |Pacific Coast 
|Pacific Mail 
5 |Pennsylvania Railroad.. 
5 |People’s Gas, Chicago 
Peeria & Eastern 
Pére Marquette 
“50 }Pére Marquette pt 
1,000 |P., Cin., Chi. 
180° Pitts., Ft. Ww. 
4,610 |Pressed Steel Car 
1, aa | Pressed Steel Car pf 
27 (Pullman Company. ..«-s..ssees pee 








5 |\Rail, Steel Spring............ 
. Steel Spring pf........... 


8,622 


32@ |Reading 

700 |Reading 2d 
3,750 |*Repub. Iren & Steel......... cool 
5,164 |*Rep. Iron & Steel pe cecccccese 
53,659 [Rock Island Co. 
3,375 |Rock Island Co. pf........ 
3,680 \*Rubber Goods ak seceeeveccess 
1,175 |*Rubber Goods Mfg. pf.....++++- 

5O [Rutland pf.......seecsccevcecees 


500 (St. Jo. & Gd. Isiand......... ee 

1,300 |St. Je. & Gd. Isl, 

St. Jo. & “| Isl. 
i St. y 


300 ist; 
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Am. Type Founders com......... 
Am. Type F. pf. capartet) iesncwnds 
American Woolen 
Bell Tel. Co. of P 
COP) sccccccscccccoge 
Bigelow Carpet Co......+-.seesees nee 
Central Coal & Coke (quarter)...... 
Central Coal & Coke pf. (quarter).. 
Central & So. Amer. Teleg. (quar.).. 
De Witt Wire Cloth Co. com, (seml- 
Q@NDUR]).. ccecee erccccccecscceces 
Distillers’ Securities Corp. (quar.).. 
Distilling Co. of Am. pf. (quarter).. 
Dominion Coal — 
Dominion Coal pf 
Internat. Button Hole Machine 
J. B. Stetson Co 
J. B. Stetson Co. pf. (semi-ann. 
Manufacturers’ Lt. & Heat, Pitt 
(qQuarter)....ce cececcecccescnce 
Mexican Telegraph (quarter). 
National Biscuit com. (quarter) 
Newtown & Flushing Gas Co. com... 
Newtown & Flushing Gas Co. pf.. 
New York Air Brake (quarter)...... 
N. Y. Mertgage & ecurity Co. 
(semi-annual) ..-..seeseececcnces o. 
N. Y. Mutual Gas Light........... e 
N. Y. & N. J. Telephone rss 
N. Y. & N. J. Telephone (extra).. 
Osceola Con. Mining.........--+.- oa 
Procter & Gamble pt. (quarter).. 
Reece Buttonhele Machine (quar.).. 
Rhode Island Horse Shoe pf. (quar.) 
Securities Company (semi-annual).. 
Swift & Co. (quarter)......+++. Peco 
Tamarack TIE csocb ei en asos se 
Unien Bag & Paper pf. (quar.).. 
Union Switch & Signal com........ 
Union Switch & Signal pf. (quar.).. a 
United Fruit Ce. (quarter)......... 
United Gas Improvement (quar). +0. 
Utah Consolidated Mines. 
Va.-Carolina Chemical pf. “(quar.).. 
Wells-Parge Express (semi-annual). 
Wells-Farge Express (extra)..,..... 
Western aton elegraph (quarter). 
Westingheuse Air Brake bse Uas.)...0« 
Westl ouse . Mer xtra)... 
Westingfotise . -). 
Westingh'se lee . pt. X 
Westinghouse Machine (quarter). . 
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*Books do not close. $16.66 2-8 payable either | io. ‘cash or common stock at | par. 
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Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
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Holders of record Ton 
Holders of record Jan. 
Jan. Jan. 


Holders of record Jan. 


Holders of record Dec. 
Helders of record Dec. 
Holders of record Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 17 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 4 

4 


Jan. 


Feb. 
\Jan: 
Jan. 
Dec. Jan. 
Dec. 24 Jan. 
Holders of record Jan. 
Jan. 9 Jan, 
Jan. 9 Jan. 


Holders of record 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 28 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 21 
Dec. 31 


Dec. 21 

Dec. 28 
Holders of record 
Holders of record 

Jan. 8 
*Holders of record 
Holders of record 
Holders * - cord 

Dec. 

Dec. 12 

Jan. 4 

Dec. 31 

Jan. 1 

Jan. 1 
Holders of record 
Holders of record 

Dec, 19 

Dec. 

Dec. 


Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 


Dec 
Dec 
Jan. 
Jan. 
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Feb. 
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Bond 1 Transactions New ¥ York Stock — — Ended Jan. 2, our 


Week ended Jan. 2, 1904. @yweek ended Jar. 2, — 


BON DS. ra BONDS. First. | High. Low. - Last. Sales 


Sales Week Ended Jan. 2.. .$11,393,500 Firat. | nigh. | Low. | Last. | Sales. 


Adams Express 458....-++seseteenes 102 102 101 101 | Texas Pacific, La, Div., B. L. 5 110 110 
Albany & Susquehanna 758.......++++++++++ 107% 107% 107% 107% | Texas & Pacific Ist 5s 116 116% 
Albany & Susquehanna GB. cccccvccceccsece 1054 10544 10544 105! 6 5 Téxas & Pacific 2d income &9 | 94i, 
American Cotton Oil 4%s 98 96 96° : Third Avenue Con. 45. ..........eececesesees 9614 { 97 
American Hide & Leather GS. .c00- ° 70% 70% ij Toledo, St. Louis & Western 3%s R3kq 8334 
American Spirits Mfg. 6s 87 87 ¢ Toledo, St. Louis & Western 4s 70 71% 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 4s 90 90 


102% | 108% 
Inion Pacific Ist 4s reg 100 
Jnion Pacific 1st convertible 4s 95% 
Tnited Railroads of San Francisco 4s...... 


Baltimore & Ohie peter liem Sis...«++« Inited States Steei Corp. 2d mtg. s. f. 5s... 70 j 70 


| 116 116 

| 

/ 

| 

} 

. | 

96 06 9% 96 L | 
Baitimore & Ohio gold 4 100% Inited States Steel Cor. 2d mtg. s. f. 5g reg 5 70% 70% 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 


110 110 | 
89 i 

95 { 5 2 j 
8314 R314 

70 “1% | 
89 89 } 
{ 


to 
= 
= 


Atchisop, Topeka & Santa Fé gen. 4s L914 My 99% 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé gen. 4s reg.. 9954 99 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé adjust. 4s... 88° Rs Bist 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fé adjust. 4s, stamped. 88 a7ig 
Atlantic Coast Line 4s 93%, 4 93 


101- | 101 
100 100 
95% | 98 
75% | 75% 


Srcits 


Baltimore & Ohio, ‘Southwest Div. 3\s 9 y 88 L Ve Jtah Northern TB... creccccccccccnccscccee 112 

Balt. & Ghio, Pitts., L. E. & West Va. 4s.. 94 7 

Broadway & Seventh Avenue con. 5s..... ° 70 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 5s.....- Pocseseces . 100% 

Brooklyn Union Hlevated 5s. 10144 

Brooklyn Union Gas 5s 2 i 2 x 2% 4 

Bur., Cedar Rapids & Northern Ist 5s...... ; Wabash Int Bs. -eseeeesegereeeeneres 
Wabash debenture, Series B 


Virginia Iron, ES GOONS. Bs 0 cava vs 
Virginia Midland gen. 5s... ecceeocccce 
Virginia Southwestern 5s. +e ee emegmeccee 


114% 


S'=3t> 


Nhe 





Cahaba Coal Minin o- : 2 Wabash 20:58. . cic ce ccc e cece ese eee enessecce 
Canada Southern Ist 5s.... oe ! 5 f Washington, Ohio & Western 45S.......+.+++ 
Canada Seuthern 2d 5s.. West Shore 4 
Central of Georgia ist 5. West Shore “ reg . 
Central of Georgia con. 5s.. Western Union R. E. & ref. 4148.......++6. 
Central of Georgia Ist pf. ir Wheeling & Lake Erie consol. 4: 
Central of Georgia 2d pf. inc. ° : & Wilkesbarre & Eastern ist 5s 
Central of Georgia 3d pf. inc ° 2 s : : Wisconsin Central gen. 4s 
Central of New Jersey 
Central of New Jersey gen. 5s reg. ° 
ee cece £2. BB wccsovesncccsesoese s 3 A of - 

esapeake io, Rich. & Alle ist con. 4s 4 ‘ . oe 
Chesapeake & Ohio consol. 5S..........6e000 { f 55 GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
shes : ‘ ei, z qT T | ‘ 
Chesapeake & Ohio és, ‘idii on T | U. & 4s, 1907, registered 1m% | 10% | 10% | 8 
Chicago & Alton 3%s ; a ‘ U. 8. 3s, coupon 108 | i 0 
sepicage & Alton Se se iia MNT oS ora a, Toes ora ds SONG NEMA TER mado habe sb fek qn vxer<e> $6,000 


Chi., ; ; . N. P-Gt. No jt. 43.05" 37 91% { al | Sab SDR SRR RAE R ND ee hae Sees Pesos ss : : . 


& Q., Southwestrn Div. STATE BONDS. 


Chi 6 £ s 
cheers es § | North Caroling special t2x.seeeeeweeseee 1 | 

icago Gas ght Come ist 58.....6-+6+ 108 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville ref 6s ‘ 30% 30% ‘ i? Grand total teaereesseeteeeseccccecens eb nscoapabaah ess . 
Soicage, Hi = = pou gen 4s, Series = L —— aa eee 

¢ago, t. Paul gen 3s, Series 98 
aie = ea ext. 4s “ GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
cago orthwestern gen. 3%s 9 99 . HIGHEST, LOWEST, AND LAST PRICES. YEAR 1903. 

ane. Rock Island & Pacific col. tr. Ss. t nat SM ‘ le has occurred this "year the last price in 1902 is given. 

hicago, Rock Island & Pacific gen. 4s : Where no sale Highest. | Lowest. | Last Sale, 
Sn Be Rock Island & Pacific col. 4s 68 5 "47 7 a) 106% N 
Chi Paul, Minn. & Omaha 6s.. “oe : 30% 304 . 2s, 1930, ever * E 10% Sep. 18 DG,  * iC ov. 
Chicago Terminal Transfer 4s............. . 2s, 1930, . Jan. | 1 Apr. 6 an. 9 106% Dec 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis gen. 4s 4s, 1907, reg -Jan. | 112% Nov. 6 | ! —. 2 110% 4 Dec. 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. L., St. L. Div. 4s... a aoe. Sy ee Sere o ae | 
Colorado Fuel & Iron gen. 5s 1 Nov. 30 | 133% Nov. : 
Colorado Fuel & Iren convértible 5s. . 137} . Nov. 84% . Nov. 
Colorado Midland Ist 4s, 101 LUE. Aug. 
Colorado Southern Ist as : Nov. 
Consolidated Tobacco 4 Dec. 








wee to hoe 


10 


904 g- F. : 
3s, 10- 20, 1913, coupon. > i ot. I Deo 
3s, 10-20, 1918,coup. small. » 7 c. 
. 33, 10-20, 1918, reg FE. 4 b Nov. 1 
8s, 10-20, 1918, reg., small. - { Jun. 
of c ‘columbia 3-65s, 1924. FA “ Mar. 


STATE BONDS. fee fad 


HIGHEST, LOWEST, AND LAST PRICES, YEAR 1903. 


y urr this year the last price in 1902 is given. 

eee ‘oon Highest. | Lowest. | Last Sale. 
Alabama, Class A, 1906. + A . . evsowe 104% Sep. 3 
Alabama, Class C, 1906 J. eC ee cccccose ee: 3 
Alabama currency funding 4s.J. J. cose ° = . 
Louisiana consol. 4s, 1914.. J. ° » . An. 
Nor. Carolina consol 4s, 1910 J. rene . per L 
Nor. Carolina special tax. . 0. iy” Dec. 22 . L aee. 22 
Tenn. Settlement 3s, 1913... > Jan. 14 f ew. 2 
Tenn. Settlement 3s, 1913, re. . osese e eccccosesce aM Aus. 
Tenn Settlement 3s, small. t “ . 
Virginia def ctfs oe 7 \ . 7 2 e 
Va. def. 6s, Brown Bros & Co. cts. Jan. M4 - § ec. 
Va. funded debt, 2-3s, 1991..... J.J. 2 


a 
STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATED BANKS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ele Ocentprenneonense 
From reports to the New York Clearing House, as required under Sectién 16 of the 


Constitution, for the wpek ended Perte Jan. 2, 1904: = 
Kansas Gity, wt, See aoee: & Memphis 4s.. ated | Circu- 


*Net | 
a vf — _— *Capital. Profits. | Bank&. Loans. ~ Specte. I Legals. | Dep | Deposits.| 1} 08 
entucky Centra 000, 000) 524,000 Bank aN. ¥.N. B.A. La 5, 526,000! $. ge $1, 650,000/$73, 00 |FTS, BAG, 000) — D,€ 

ee . 86 = 050,000 ¥F 305,900 of Manhattan Co.| 19, a8 000}. 3,79: 2,258,000 N57 , OF 
2,000,000} 1,401,000 Me ants’ oo ++} 11,167,300) 2, 303, $00 1. 030,000} 12) sak 200] . 


Lackawanna Steel Gs...sssccees . 1,589,000] 2,641,000 12,578, a 
Lake Shore 3%s 3,888 "00 Mechanics* National . 1 eat 300| 3,038,500] 2.102. 19,829,1 | 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal ext. 4\%s.. Phenix National 3,783,000] — 650,000 
Lexington Avenue & Pavdnia Ferry 6s. . National City ' 
Long Island unified 4s Chemical National»... 
Louisville & peeves unified 4s........ Merch. Exch, National. 
Louis. & Nash., So. Ry. Snes Eaten : 
‘at. Butch. rovers’ 
Louisville & e Nashville coll. tr. 5s ee ee. 
Greenwich 
Aon toechomge 6a 28,712,000} 4,237,000] 1, 
Am, Ex e National n 
Nat. Bank ol Comeates 128, 667, 300/20, 793,100) 7,243, 900 
Mercantile National . 217,700} 3,733, 200 1,141, 
| Pacific 2,992, 100) 500 476, 200 
Chatham National . 
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Denver & Rio Grande Giant ees ees esq 
Detroit City Gas 5s 

Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette 1. g. 78.... 
Detroit & Mackinac gold 4s,> . 
Distillers Stécurities Corporations. . 

Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5s 


East Tenn., ve. & Georgia consor. 5Ss.. 
Erie ist consol. 

Erie ist general “ts pevese Pevccsesevecccoece ° 
Erie 4th ext. 5s 


Fort Worth & Denver City Ist Gs..... 
Fort Worth & Pio Grande Ist 4s 


Green Bay debenture A....... 
Green Bay, Debenture B 
Greenbriar Ry. ist gtd. 4s....... cccsoest¥oc 


Hocking Valley 436. ....-sseceseeeee 
Houston : Texas Central con. 6s 
Houston & Texas Central jst 5s 


Illinois Central 4s, 1953:.. 
Indiana, Illinois & 
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Manhattan Ratlway Con. 4n.....665,5 
Metropolitan Street Ry. ref 4s 

Mexican Central 44s...........6655 Wo ccees ° 
Mexican Central consol. 4s 

Mexican Central ist income 

Mexican Central 24 income..,........... 
Missouri, Kansas & Eastern ist 5s........ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist 4s..... oes 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d 4s 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas-ext. 5s ee 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas 5s..... 
Missouri Pacific trust 5s...........s000« cee 
Missouri Pacific 3d 7s..........+.4- 
Missouri Pacific coll. 58.........s00 


Nash,, Ohat. & St. Lowi ist 7s....666% 
National R. R. of Mexico con. 48.......4... 
New York Central deb 5s, 1884.,.......+++ 
New. York Central gen. 34s........... cecvce 
Central ore col. 3%s.... 

reg 
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Lincoln National 
Garfield National 
Fifth National . 
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orf, & West. Pox Pocahontas C. & ‘C. jt. 4s., 
North ORDA OB. « civigssd> cvcccdpcoee 
Northern pacinis prior len 45. ......+sses0 


Oregon Railread & Navigation con. 4s 
Oregon Short Line 4s. e ° 

. Oregon Short Line censol. 5s. ........-s0e06 
Oregon Short Line és 


Pacific t Ust Gee ccsccccceveseenes 
Pacific © Of Missourt 20 bs ee cceevccesovcsse 
Pennsylvania reals 8\%s 
Pennsylvania gtd. 4%s...... 

Pennsylvania coll. tr. Bis, Series Bl..3. 23: 
pers & Eastern income 48........seesse0s 
Peokia & Eastern 1st 48....+ceseceseseeesss 
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112,871,100) Total, 
19,674,800] Total, State 


SPECIE MOVEMENTS. 


j piiudscmincdeics 
imports, New. York, Dec. 26 to 31, 1903. 
. ee Wales betel. Exports, New York, Dec. 28 to Jan. 2 
American Gold Coin— : Date. Steamer. Character. Amount. 
Phi + sees eee $1,913 | Dec, 28~Maraval. Trinidad, 8. C. 
seen Dec. 28—New York.. >... 
‘ Dec. 28—New York... 
Dec. 28—Adirondack....Haiti, 
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Too Late for Last Week's Statement. 
23—Havana..,..... . 
Dec. vane Progreso, a. ai $4,000 


Dee, 24—Fontabelle,....Demerara, 3. 
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INVESTMENT. 
Mem Exchange. 


: bers of New York. 
It protects those insured for all time and even BRANCH _ 67 STATE ST. ALBANY 


Fidelity Trust Co. DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


Capital and Surplus over £9,000,0090. 
Pt Home Office, Prudential Building, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
Union County Agency, 142 Bread Street, 
ELIZA , NEW JERSEY. 
Guarantees Titles to Real Estate in Any Part of the 
State of New Jersey. 


It defends at its own expense those whom it insures 
from all undiscovered and undiscoverable defects, 
estates and incumbrances, including taxes and 
assessments, 


ECURITIES. 


BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members N. Y. Stock and Cotton Exchanges. 


. . INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
NEW 


YORK CITY BONDS 
ENPIRESTreTRusr(o || Bowling Green Trust Co 
Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000. 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
88 Wall Street, New York City. 


Capital, $2,500,000. Supls, $2,500,000 


EDWIN GOULD....+++++s++.President 

WILLIAM A. TAYLOR.1st V. President 

JOHN A. BILTON. .3a V, Pres. & Treas, 

WILLIAM M, LAWS.......+-Seeretary 

DIRECTORS: 

Charles P. Armstrong, Myron T. Herrick; 
Edward T. Jeffery, 
Edward R. Ladew, 

Edmund C. Converse, William M. Laws, 

Wm. Nelson Cromwell, J. W. Middendorf, 
William Willis Merrill, 
Winslow 8. Pierce, 
Yrederick B. Schenck, 
William H. Taylor, * 
Edward R. Thomas, 
John FP. Truesdell, 

. C. Young. 


Eastern Trust. Co. 


115 Breadway, New York, 


Capital and Surplus $1,950,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
@FFICERS: , 
CHARLES M. JESUP........President 
BD. 8S. RAMSAY..;......Vice President 
GEO. B. SEELEY ...Seeretary & Treas. 
Ww. BR. CO seeeesTrast Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Frederick H. Allen, J. B. Lorge, 

J. Wesley Allison, S. P. McConnell, 

A. L. Brown, R. W. Nelson, 

W. N. Coler, ZIr., Thomas.A. Nevins, 
Newman Erb, D. S. Ramsay, 
Crawford Fairbanks, Henry Rowley, 

J. B. Finley, F: B. Schenck, 
Francis V. Greene, Samuel R. Shipley, 
Chas. M. Jesup, Henry A. Ware, 
Bernard Katz, Eugene Zimmerman. 


lesues certificates of deposit bearing ‘interest 
at special rates 


New York Security & Trust Company 


44 & 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital, $1,000,000.° Surplus, $4,000,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, oper git , 

y cW. y President. ZELAH VAN AN, Asst. Secretary. 
agg Bg Sy Vico President. JAMES E, KEELER, 24 Asst. Secretary. 
: ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, JR., Secretary, 

TRUSTEES: 

hild, John G. McCullough, Edmund D. Randolph, 
'B. Aymar Sands, George W.. Perkins, 
John W. Sterling, Abram M. Hyatt, 
John A. MeCall, Norman B. Ream, 
James Stillman, James A. Biair, Charles M. Schwab, 
M. Cc. D. Borden, Frank W. Stearns, 

This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, Guardian, Ageat 


Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 
Receives deposits subject to check, allowing interest on daily balances. 


LEROY W. BALDWIN, Presidext. 
DUNCAN D. PARMLY, Vice President. 
H. M. GOUGH, Treasurer, ° 


DIRECTORS: 


LeRoy W. Baldwin; Thos. N. McCauley, 
Ira Leo Bamberger, L. Nichols, 
Archer Brown, Wm. B. Nichols, 
81 W. Burt, Adolph> Ob: 
A D. Carver, Duncan D. 
F. Ki ury Curtis, 
Clement A. Griscom, Jr., 

. Harrison, 


. Jennings, 
. Kelley, 


John 8S. Phipps, 
Frank Tilford, 
Woodbury Langdon, 
Osborn W. Bright, 

E. Parmalee Prentice. 


Charles 8. Fairc 
James J. Hill, 

Stuart G. Nelson, 
Hudson Hoagland, 


Robt. 
John 
Manuel 


SIE eS eh ee Ba 
Henry Glews & 6o., 


11, 18, 18 AND 17 BROAD ST. 
Ordepe exenuted for Investment or en Margin. 


we. 
Covernmen Bends bought & seid. 
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BANK FIGU 


The following table shows the amount of 
surplus reserve held by the Clearing House 
banks at the end of each week in 1903 and 


at the corresponding dates ip 1902 and 1901: 
901. 
150,075 
898,050 


BBSEERE 
BERRENS 
8383538253E33253 


5h 


page 


H. AMY & CO., 


BANKERS, 
44 AND 46 WALL STREET. 
Bonds, Stocks and Investments 


= N. ¥. Steek Exchange. 


1903. 1902. 3 
50 $7,515,575 $14, 
$10,193,850 $7,5 450 22. 


Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan 

Jan, 


12,958, 
19,061,450 
400 = 


14,810,300 
. 20,217,125 


*2an 
Bare 


20,362,625 
12,852,450 
14,546,675 
14,801, 100 
10,717,275 

4 . 918, 
1y ET0.BO0 Maximum deggsits, $1,019,474,200, Feb. 21, 
5,817,972 1902; minimum ‘since 1896, $370,302,400, Aug. 
7,988,200 | 19, 1893; since 1900, $748,953,100, Jan. 6, 1900; 
14,922,100 | maximum loans, $950,208,700, Feb. 21, 1903. 
16,750, 775 
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Pererernecs 
£2588 
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8 
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10,980,100 

8,127,475 
13,290,925 
21,288,975 


18,148, 100 


GERMANY’S PRODUCTION OF IRON. 

The association of German manufacturers 
of iron and steel places the production of 
raw iron of u.e German Empire, Luxem- 
burg included, for the month of September, 
1908, at 327,298 metric tons, of which 37,799 
tons were cast raw iron, 271,445 tons 
Thomas raw iron, and 18,054 tons puddled 
raw tron. This production is 4.18 per cent. 
less than in the preceding month of August, 
which was 341,583 tons.. In September, 1902, 
the total production was, 291,997 tons; the 
production for September, 1903, was there- 


KE RB Ce 
© 
* TRUST CO.*e 


t 66 Broadway, 5th Ave. a sath st. 4 


100 WEST 125TH STREET. 
THIRD AVE. & 148TH ST. 

fore 12.09 per cent. larger. The total pro- 
duction of the works comprised in said as- 
sociation for the first nine months of 1908 
was 2,924,293 tons, against 2,465,185 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1902, an in- 
crease of 18.63 per cent.—Richard Guenther, 
Consul General, Frankfort. 


Letters of Credit 
Pounds Sterling 


AND 


Francs 


ISSUZP BY 


11,919,925 
6,915,875 
7,110,550 

13,654,225 

16,283, 025 


a —_— — lOO EE 
STATUS OF NEW YORK CITY NON-MEMBER BANKS. 


(SPECIALLY COMPILED BY THe New York TIMeEs.] 

The following is the stat@ment in detail for the week ended Jan. 2 of a ma- 
jority of the banks not members of the Clearing House Association, but which clear 
through some of its members, the figures haying been obtained direct from the 

o banks by THE New YorK Trmezs: 
14,486, 925 —— — 
13,414,575 : | | 
Loans. 





BLAIR & Co., 
24 Broad .St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co 


BANKERS. 
Dealers: in 


U.-S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Deposits Received and Interest Allewéd oa 
Balances subject to Draft at Sight, 
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Deposits | 
with Clear- 
ing House 
Agent. 


Deposits 
with other 
Banks and 

Trust 
|Compantes. 
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Deposits. 


Banks Capital. Specie. | Legals. 
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The following shows the surplus reserve 
at this time for a series of years: 


Manhattan 
Century 
Colonial 
Columbia 
Fidelity .. 
Fourteenth 
Gansevoort 
Hamilton . 
Jefferson ... 
Mount Morris 
Mutual ... 
Nineteenth Ward 


: 


| $6,200.00 
300.00) 80,809.00 
. 00/238, 000.00 
.00| 12:799.00 
. 88,300.00 
70,436.00 
600.006 
00 
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NASSAU & PINE STS., 13 CONGRESS sT., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


201 HAST GERMAN STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


Kountze Brotuers, 
BANKERS, 
NEW YORK. 


TRANSACT. 
A General Ferciga and 
Domestic Banking Business 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


PRIMROSE & BRAUN 


Bank, Trust, & Fire Ins. Co. Stecks. 
Telephone No. 3374 Broad. ~ 68 New Street. 


Stewart Browne@Co 


BANKERS, 170 BROADWAY, WN. Y¥. 
bera N. ¥. * Stock and other Exchanges , 
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Maximum surplus reserve since 1890, 
$111,623,000, Feb. 3, 1894; minimum, (deficit,) 
$16,545,375, Aug. 12, 1893; maximum since 
1900, $30,871,275, Feb. 3, 1900; minimum, 
(deficit,) $1,642,560, Sept. 20, 1902. 

The following tatle gives the total re- 
serve, loans, and net deposits of the Clear- 
ing House banks for each week of last year: 

Total 
Reserve. Loans. Deposits. 
$228, 472,600 $876,362, 100 $873, 115,000 
233,212,700 871,642,100 873,609,600 
245,495,100 886,054,100 901,111,900 
890,448,100 912,812,100 
904,510,700 931,778,900 
924,958,600 948,180,100 
936,233,400 962,310,100 
950,208,700 963,219,300 
950,156,300 956, 
933,593,300 936,639,700 
924,500,400 916, 162,000 
911,547,400 900,682,400 
994,599,200 894,260,000 
968,984,900 888,762,300 
902,779,500 884,530,880 
906,207,300 887,290,200 
900. 100 
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State 

Twelfth Ward. oe 

Twenty-third Ward 

United National....| 1, 

Varick 

Washington H'ghts. 

Yorkville ..........] 
Bereugh of 
Breekliyn. 

Borough 

Broadway . 

Brooklyn 

Manufacturers’ 

Mechanics’ 

Merchants’ 

Nassau National.... 

National City....... 

North Side 

People’s ... 

Seventeenth 

Sprague National... 

Union 

Wallabout 
Borough of 
Richmond. 

Bk. of Staten Island/ 
First National, Ss. L} 
JERSEY CITY. 

First National 

Hudson County.....}. 

Second National.... 

Third National..... 
HOBOKEN. 

First National...... 

Second National.... 
BAYONNE. 

Mech. Trust Co..... 
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200,000} 
100,000) 


1,257,000.00} 52,400.00} 
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25,000} 
100,000 
400,000) 
250,000 
250,000 
200,000. 


110,000 
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50,000 
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769, 100,00 
138,993.00 
10,400.00 
4,826.77 


22,100.06 
71,300.00 


30,880.00 
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920,835,500 
923,463,100 914,611,100 
922,975,900 ¢ 
915, 138,100 
. 908,862,000 886. 
904,821,100 
913,746,900 . 
917,444,200 905,992, 
909,529,000 892,143,300 
907,015,500 895,208,100 
907,899,700 902,376,800 


662,500.00/ 37,900.00 


3,989, 900.00) 252,400.00) 
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